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‘See ¢ £2. problems. 


New Doorway Ideas 
for new or old buildings 


FoldeR-Way partition door hardware is 
as much of an improvement over ordi- 
nary folding and sliding door equipment 
as the washing machine is an improve- 
ment over old-fashioned tubs and scrub- 
bing-boards. | 


| 


That is why architects and builders 
consult Richards-Wilcox about all door- 
way problems. For FoldeR-Way hard- 

' ware brings partition door principles 
nearer to perfection than any structural 
development of recent years. 3 


Lodge rooms, churches, hotels, schools 
Y.M.C.A.’s—wherever people gather in 
large or small groups—entire walls can 
now be folded away out of sight noise- 
lessly and with a minimum of effort. 
There is no sagging, sticking or rattling. 
Their performance is almost automatic. 
FoldeR-Way hardware meets all modern 
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HH - Largest and most complete line of door hardware made | 
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; ., Biddle Memorial 
Harvard Club, N. Y., in 


Richard Mor- 


Stevenson Me- 
morial, San Francisco (Bruce Porter, Sculp- 
Commodore Thomas Mac- 
ial, Vergennes, Vt 
Houaee: Moses Taylor, Portsmouth, R. I., ex. 
ins, splay fers des-esvans a Nov. 258- 264, 


) 
Pope, John Russell, 


Bruce (Sculptor) (See Willis Polk) j 
B Masonic Temple, 


ine T. (Sculptor) (See Louis Met- 


Harry Lewis (Sculptor) (See Kenneth 


Reiley, Robert J., Convent of St. Rose of Lima; 
Charles Clark, Spindler Filing’ & 
Sexvive Station, Manitowoc, Wis., 


Richards, het & Bulford, Knights of ra 
130, 136, 187, 192, 42 


adit isi ene aa” Carl’ E. Miller, 
Rigg & Van Tyne, Masonic Temple, Spokane, 


eps 
Ritchie, Parsons & Taylor, Alumni Memorial 


Somerville, Mass., ; ex. pl... i) 1-4 


Reastean M. V. (See Blomfield, Sir Reginald) 


weanadrew Jere Co., sblics: 
ere Ge i 

Schmid, R. G. 
town, Pa., bee 

Shattuck & ie Knights of Columbus ‘Club 
& Community Center, 


' Lodge No. 2, 
# Masonic Temple, Allen- 


Shurtleff, Arthur A. & Longfellow, 
(F. I. Olmsted, Assoc.) 


According to Architect—Continued 


Simons & Lapham, Charlesfort Monument, 


Pattisie Stand sms a Co iisicsce « o5\eie doe reas 357, 359 
Smith, Frank L., Witts’ Filling & Service Sta- 
tion, Lexington, Veen CX. « Dl isenite seneuee 43, 44 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls, Buhl Bldg., De- 
ETO OR Fee Die ech ericiecisisis asso clese 30-32, 9-14 
George pete Phelps, Inc. Bldg., Detroit, 
EX WN e DIn wtee ieee te ala sos «ste 79, 80, 17-21 
Players’ ub; Detroit, ex. im. pliucc.scs 179, 180 
Somes, has King Hooper Shop, Boston, ex. 
7S 0) bs MONA corkticiss ic. oe ORR OE eon 22-24 
Two- tainly House, Newtonville, Mass., ex. 


- Pp 
Starrett & Van Vleck, James McCutcheon & 
Co. Bldg., New York, ex. pl. (Cross & 


Cross; 4 ASSOC.) jess 2. «ssw ceneeee pean 73, 74 
Perspective, Y. M. C. A., Montclair, N. J., 

(RGD RE “eT ROD OCOD a OBO Hine Goes 162 
Stevens, Edward F., Mary Lane Hospital, 

Ware, Mass., ex. pl is ahein cd oyenetaeta va tasaletererane 230, 231 


Stevens & Lee, Children’s Pavilion, St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New Bedford, Mass., ex. in. pl. 


Stratton & Snyder, Women’s City Club, De- 
EVGIE, EX se spl isles cacasile sia oanertaaes semitaete 155 

Strickland, Blodgett & Law, Chase, Deering 
and Underwood Tablets, New England 
Historic Genealogical Society, Boston 


Pe ey ic 365, 366, 367 
Sturgis, R. Clipston, Base of Flag Staff, 
Arlington, Massijer sees sosncas ceca eee 103 


Memorial Fountain, Arlington, Mass.........98 
eee Memorial Hospital, Claremont, N. He 
(=>. oO Hewes Opi i a HUDOOObGan iad screHb ede 233, 334 
cet D. A., House, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
EX. gpl Soe awn carateciee sche ve ste ntcreaevs ae 105, 106 
House, Frank G. Schrenkheisen, New Ro- 
chelle;, N= Yo vex. "in)’ piit.a..0. eee 303, 304 
Swartwout, Egerton, Elks’ Nat’l. Memorial, 
Chicago, ex. in. (J. Hollis Wells, Advisory 


ATChity) aah sarc cits Daan ae 325-327, 330 
ky 
Thomas, Martin & Kirkpatrick, Y. M. C. A., 
Williamspotts _Pa., ex. “ork cadeeeeeeeeine 165 
Trowbridge, Alexander B. (See Frederick L,. 
Ackerman) 


Trowbridge & Livingston, Porter Memorial 
Hospital, Middlebury, Vt., ex. in. pl..245, 246 
Turner, George P., House Key Foster, Bir- 


mingham, Ala., ex. in. Disses cctnseiceee 119, 120 
Tyler, W. (Sculptor) (1766) Vassall_ Monu- 
ment, King’s Chapel,. Boston Ss.n,.s8e.2 eee 362 
U 
Upham, William G., Masonic Temple, Provi- 
Géenee;,  Cxs ser deseo ene eee sive eaters LOU) 
W 
Walker & Weeks, Cie es Public Library, 
Cleveland} ex) “int pleut. cc oe eee 11- 


Wells, J. Hollis (See Swartwout, Egerton) 

Wendehack, Clifford C., House, Mrs. Elsa M. 
Perley, Bronxville, N. Vs ex. pli. 309, 310 

shaprcrek Gertrude V. (Sculptress) (See Elec- 
tus Litchfield) 

wees ‘Russell S., House, E. B. Bartlett, 


Winnetka,) Tl Sexcrins vpl;.c. scsi 307, 308 
Wyatt & Nolting, Waynesboro Hospital, 
Waynesboro, » Pativex, pl.....as: «sens 241, 242 
Wyeth, Marion Sims, House, Marion Sims 
Wyeth, Palm Beach, EX, 111 Soa eee 100 
House, George Dobyne, Palm Beach, ex. in. 
a 's'vd esanntmverayotelalete epee eialejeibie <:s akan ciety eens 102, 103 
Zz, 


Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Penn Athletic 
Club, Philadelphia, ex. in. pl. 
Sek Paneer anion oes arehe 152, 154, 188, 191, 46 
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JOHN B. 
MURPHY 
MEMORIAL 
Chicago, Ill. 
A medical me- 
morial designed 


and erected by 
Marshall & Fox. 


The appropri- 
ate, interesting 
plaster effects 
were obtained 
by the Zander, 
Reum Co. of 
Chicago, plas- 
tering contrac- 
tors, wtth 
Beaver Ameri- 
can Plasters. 


This was a subject to fire a man’s fervor 


Architects with the true instinct for the 
essence of their profession know that there 
are a hundred humdrum undertakings for 
every work of love. 

They know that talent has a way of 
responding to inspiration. 

In this instance, the subject was more 
than adequate . . . a memorial for a man 
who, according to many, was the most 
brilliant surgeon of our times, the illus- 
trious Doctor John B. Murphy. 

Personal study of this edifice would 


reveal to you how well Marshall & Fox, 
the architects, have succeeded in perpetu- 
ating the Murphy tradition for the medi- 
cal minds of many generations. Each 
detail is interesting, yet perhaps none is 
more pleasing than the plaster effects. 
These were obtained by the employment of 
those Beaver American Plasters which are 
being definitely specified more and more 
when architecture that will deserve recog- 
nition is contemplated. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Dept. 2507, Buffalo, N.-Y. 


BEAVER 


AMERICA 


PLASTER 


- 
’ 
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Portion of Concourse, Chicago Union Station, Chicago 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, -4rchitects 


TERRA COTTA 


For Interior Finish 


ip the great concourse of the new 
Chicago Union Station, Terra Cotta 
is extensively used for interior finish. 

The monumental scale demanded 
large size pieces for the walls of the 
raised platform, ramps and trim 
throughout the concourse and adjoin- 


ing lobby. 


Hard usage demanded also the 
maximum of durability and readily 
cleanable surface in material used for 
these features. 


Terra Cotta was selected after care- 
ful appraisal of the relative merits of 
other materials in these essential re- 
quirements. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 


19 West 44th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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—Correct Sterilizing Principles 
Standardized for 30-50 Bed Hospitals 


Why the vacuum method 
was replaced 10 years ago 


About “10 inches vacuum” 
is obtained in a vacuum steril- 
izer. Since “30 inches” means a 
complete vacuum, it is obvious 
that only one-third of the air is 
evacuated by this method. The 
other two-thirds remains in the 
chamber, causing the danger of 
air pockets. That is why the 
Castle Company gave this up 
years ago and adopted its own 
sure and quicker method. 


\ 


\s 
4 


All Piping Furnished. 
With a Castle battery you pay the plumb- 
er for only one set of connections instead 
of four. All units are united to this single 
set of outlets. 


Bent Pipe Instead of Joints. 
Few right angle fittings are used. The 
pipes are bent instead, adding beauty and 
eliminating leaks. 


Black or White Finish. 
We recommend our high temperature 
black baked enamel stand because it lasts 
so long and looks so well. 


This battery of sterilizers has been stand- 
ardized to aid the hospital of thirty to fifty beds in 
selecting exactly the equipment most adequately 
suited to the purpose and mounted in very com- 
pact form. 


The arrangement may be reversed in the 
order of mounting to meet space conditions, with- 
out additional cost. Full blue prints and specifi- 
cations will be sent upon request, showing how 
easily this battery may be moved in and 
connected. 


Castle Dressing 
Sterilization Quicker 


10 to 25 minutes are saved by the ‘‘Castle Forced 
Air Evacuation’? method. Steam penetrates dressings that 
much quicker by the Castle way, and actual tests prove its 
superiority over older methods. Especially with heavy loads 
the Castle penetration is quicker and more certain than with 
the vacuum method. 


Castle Dressings are Dry 


The simple Castle method of moisture 
elimination dries the dressings completely in five 
minutes. Complicated devices for steam elimi- 
nation are unnecessary and bothersome. 


Years o rf Service 


Castle sterilizers are not cheapest in first 
cost. But they are made from heavier metals— 
bronze, brass and copper—and they outlive and 
outwear lighter and cheaper units. 


This Battery, Castle No. 0024, Comprises: 


16x30" autoclave for both utensils and dress- 
ings. This size accommodates both. 


15 gallon water sterilizers, with or without 
one gallon still. Filter easily removed. 
Gauge glasses can be sterilized. 

9x12022" instrument sterilizer. A solid bronze 
casting---no seams or solder. Obvi- 
ously worth more. 


Please send all information on the Castle battery No. 0024. 
PNG Ee we ee eee CT A AEN Cun BB Cees camne 4.9 
TL OSp italic oie 0 oe sae Oe Fm Sic wi si+ 3 ols aim ona NS 


Address: occ ee 2 SAO Otis See Aa ete 


on 


CASTLE 


Complete line of Hospital, Physicians’, Dental and Bacteriological Sterilizers 
WILMOT CASTLE COMPANY, 1209 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. : 


i} 
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Kederal Roofs 


defy scorching sun 


ana Hreezing Blasts 


Federal Cement Tile are 
scientifically made in mod- 
ern, daylight shops under 
absolutely uniform temper- 
ature conditions. They are 
the only roof tile in which 
all types are reinforced 
with wire mesh. These 
types include Interlocking 
Lile; Glass Insert Tile for 
top-lighting; and Flat and 
Channe/Slabs for roof decks 


ADE of the same indestructible material as 
M concrete dams, bridges, highways and building 

foundations, Federal Cement Tile Roofs have 
delivered staunch service for a quarter of a century. 


Fire-proof and rust-proof, they have also successfully 
withstood persistent and terrific punishment from gases, 
smoke and acid fumes, scorching sun and the biting 
blasts of sub-zero weather. 


Year in and year out, on industrial buildings of every 
type, and on a wide range of fine public buildings, they 
have met all requirements with no expense for repairs 
or maintenance. 


Federal Roof Tile are also light in weight, and thus 
again prove their economy— by savings in the steel 
super-structure or frame. 


For all flat and pitched surfaces, Federal Roofs are 


the last word in permanent, low-cost construction. 


Let us tell you about the expert engineering and 
erection service that makes the economy of Federal 


Roofs doubly sure. 


Made, Laid and Guaranteed by the 
FEDERAL CEMENT- TILE COMPANY 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FEDERAL 


CEMENT TILE ROOFS 


“For Every Type of Permanent Building” 
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Simplifying Root Deck Design 


The broad adaptability of Pyrobar 
Rooi Tile greatly simplifies the 
laying out of roof deck designs. 
There is a Pyrobar type to meet 
every requirement and the vari- 
ous types and lengths are easily 
adapted to all kinds of steel frame 
work. Pyrobar are easily cut to fit 
around skylights, ventilators, 


stacks, etc. Also designed to meet PYR OD = AR 


the hip and valley construction of 

se y ROOF TILE 
steep pitched roois, curved Ssur- Made by the United States Gypsum Co. 
faces and intricate roof designs. So On 


Architects: Murphy & Olmstead 


These fireproof gypsum tile are in- More than 25,000 sq. ft. Pyrobar Roof Tile usez 
US 

sulators of the highest order. ss 

Our engineers will co-operate with @ 

you on any roofing problem. MAIL THIS NOW 

Send for special booklet con- Weegee aia * 

ree = . ~ : Dept. R, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 
ae architectural and engineer Please ae your special architectural i on Pyrobar 
ing data. Roof Tile. 


Pen bes TATESEGYPSUM COMPANY, 2) Names 2 ne 
General Offices : 
ment. i./205) West Monroe otreet, Chicago, Illinois 2) Addresa qc o..-c:cccccececctesocccceneceecneneeesecnecuenseesdeceeteseeseneneneins 
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Bring Par-Lock To You— 


PAR-LOCK 
APPLIERS 


located at any of the fol- 

. lowing addresses will 
gladly consult and submit 
estimates. 


ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street. 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street. 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf. 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Building. 
CHICAGO, 

122 S. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 

404 Hunkin-Conkey Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, 

1005 E. Livingston. 
DETROIT, 

2511 First National Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

200 Builders Exchange. 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1613 Samson Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 

515 Chemical Bldg. 
TORONTO, 

2258a Bloor Street, West. 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 

410 Bond Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

509 Wick Building. 


CORK INSTALLATIONS 
United Cork Company 
Lyndiurst, N. J. 


ORE and more, careful architects are insuring the 

permanence of fine plastering results by specifying 

Par-Lock treatment of concrete or masonry surfaces 
before plastering begins. 


The widespread Par-Lock organization, located in 
seventeen cities makes Par-Lock a convenient treatment 
as well as an efficient one. Every unit in the organiza- 
tion is a responsible contracting company, thoroughly 
versed in the technique of plastering bases, able to 
render aid in specification and to guarantee perform- 
ance under a contract. 


FaiLeck 


damp-proofs your plaster and protects it from stains orig- 
inating behind the plaster. Chemical reactions between 
concrete and plaster are checked. Cleavage is avoided 
because Par-Lock acts as an elastic cushion, adjusting the 
differences of expansion between plaster and its support. 


For the job in which you hope to take pride 
ten years or fifty years hence, call in the Par- 
Lock Applier of your locality. His counsel, 
his estimates, his work are alike dependable. 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO. 
1984 West 77th St. Cleveland, Chio 
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Hanging Light Loads 
Safely and Cheaply 


The Kalman Hanger Insert suspends loads, up to 300 
pounds, from concrete ceilings safely and cheaply. 
The insert is driven into the forms, at the required 
spot, before the concrete is poured. When the forms 
are taken down the insert remains in the ceiling — 
and a wire ring, or a strap hanger, falls below the 
ceiling level. To this the plasterer or the steam fitter 
attaches his wire or rod supports easily and quickly. 
The load will be carried safely until the concrete itself 
falls apart. The cost of the Hanger Insert is so low that 
it cannot affect the cost of the building. And it is so 
easy and cheap to set that it does not penalize your 
contractor. In your next building you will probably 
want to use some form of light load hanger—so, why not 
send for the folder on the Hanger Insert for your files? 


MAN STEEL 


KALMAN STEEL COMPANY, 1462 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


There is a Kalman Ad- @ 
justable Insert for heavier 
loads —and other con- 
crete building helps, de- 
veloped in connection 
with Corrugated Bars. 
If you plan concrete 
buildings Kalman Engi- 
neers can help you im- ¢ | 
measurably. Just write. 


K. 


Plants or Chicago New York Cleveland Buffalo Detroit Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Syracuse Milwaukee 
Offices at Philadelphia St. Louis Columbus St. Paul Atlanta Dayton Minneapolis Youngstown 
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THE LARGEST-SELLING MASON’S CEMENT IN THE WORLD 


Dominican College of St. Thomas Aquinas, River Forest, Chicago. Wilfred Edwards Anthony, New York, 
Architect; F. A. O’ Hare, Chicago and New York, Contractor. BRIXMENT mortar used throughout 


BRIXMENT-—for hot-weather masonry 


HE same oily, water-repellent quality of BRIXMENT 

mortar that gives it a special advantage for winter use 
makes it ideally suitable for hot-weather masonry. It dis- 
courages scorching, thirsty brick from drinking up all plas- 
ticity and impairing the formation of a strong, well-keyed 
bond. BRIXMENT mortar is naturally smooth and buttery 
and the fact that no lime is required forestalls any tempta- 
tion to weaken the mix for the sake of obtaining plas- 
ticity. In winter and summer BRIXMENT mortar assures 
a joint of uniform and invariable strength equal to that 
of the brick it binds. Architects’ handbook on request. 
LOUISVILLE CEMENT CO., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


Cement Manufacturers for Ninety-five Years 
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Concrete Masonry Will 
Make Your Home Firesafe 


Why Architects Favor 
Portland Cement 
Stucco 


Because it has a charm of texture, 
color and finish all its own. 


W hen applied over a concrete ma- 
sonry backing it bonds perfectly be- 
cause both of these enduring prod- 
ucts are made of the same materials, 


Concrete masonry construction— 
the twentieth century method of 
building —is the most economical 
form of masonry construction. 


Write today for your 
free copy of “A Book 
of Beautiful Homes” 


P:OeR ET LOASN Ds CoRaVvGEIN (i aeoroi@) GeleAGlEnOEN 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 
Parkersbur San Franc isco 


acksonville Portland, Oreg. Vancouver, B.'Gs 
Dallas ansas City New York Richmond, Va. Washington, D. C, 
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These Model Homes Built 
and Equipped with— 


Gas Burning Domestic Appliances 
American Gas Association 
Anaconda Brass Pipe and Bronze Screen Wire 
The American Brass Company 
Corto Radiators—Ideal Arco Boiler—Arco Hot 
WaterTank AmericanRadiatorCompany 
Anaconda Copper Gutters, Leaders and Flash- 
ings Anaconda Copper MiningCompany 
Muralia Wall Papers 
Baeck Wall Paper Company 
True-Tye Bridging and Steel Forms for Concrete 
Construction Blaw-Knox Co. 
Celotex Insulating Lumber 
The Celotex Company 
Common Brick Manufacturers 
Association of America 
‘Naim Gold Seal Inlaid Linoleum 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
Locks and Builders’ Hardware P.& F.Corbin 
Plumbing Materials Crane Co. 
Radio Receiving Sets and Equipment 
The Crosley Radio Corporation 
Fenestra Casement and Basement Steel Win- 
dows Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Tontine Window Shades, Duco Furniture 
Finish, Rug Anchor 
E. 1. DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fairfacts China Bathroom Accessories 
The Fairfacts Company, Inc. 
G-E Wiring System General Electric Co. 
Graybar Clothes Washer 
Graybar Electric Company, Inc. 
The Greater Hoover Suction Sweeper 
The Hoover Company 
Tiger Finish (Hydrated Lime) Walls 
Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
Kernerator Chimney-fed Incinerator 
Kerner Incinerator Company 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Long-Bell Trade- Marked Lumber and Oak 
Flooring TheLong-Bell LumberCompany 
The Minneapolis Heat Regulator for Coal, Gas, 
Oil Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Dutch BoyW hite-Lead for Interior and Exterior 
Painting National Lead Company 
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LIVING 
ROOM 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


A Nation-wide Movement for Better Homes 


DesiGNED by an Architect, and built under an 
Architect’s supervision — that is the plan behind 
the thirty-six model homes in this movement, made 
possible by the cooperative efforts of these building 
materials and equipment manufacturers. 


The first six homes will soon be open for public 


CONTINUED 
Natco Hollow Building Tile 
National Fire Proofing Company 
Miracle Doors 
Paine Lumber Company, Ltd. 
Richardson Multicrome Roofs 
The Richardson Company 
Riddle Decorative Lighting Fitments 
The Edward N. Riddle Company 
Servel Electric Refrigeration 
The Servel Corporation 
Smoothtop Gas Range 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Valspar Varnishes, Varnish Stains, 
Enamels Valentine & Company 
Kitchen Maid Standard Unit System 
of Kitchen Equipment 
Wasmuth-Endicott Company 


inspection. This educa- 
tion of smaller home- 
seekers toward a better 
appreciation of proper 
design and the use of good 
building materials and 
equipment will benefit 
the architectural profes- 
sion as well as these 
manufacturers. 


HOME OWNERS’ 
SERVICE INSTITUTE, INC. 


L. Porter Moore, President 
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© Home Owners’ Service INstituTE, INc. 


Where these model homes ate 
being built: 


ATLANTA MempuHIs 
BALTIMORE Miami 
Boston MINNEAPOLIS 
BUFFALO New Or.LEANS 
Cuicaco New York 
CLEVELAND OMAHA 
DENVER PHILADELPHIA 
Des MoIneEs ‘PITTSBURGH 
Detroit PorRTLAND 
Fort Wortu St. Louis 
Houston Sait Lake City 


San FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 
WASHINGTON 


Every Architect should 
have this manual on file: 


It contains 48 pages of perspectives and 
floor plans of these model homes and 
other helpful advice to home builders on 
how to make the home a model in every 
way. It is free on request to every regis- 
tered Architect. Simply fill in the coupon 


Kansas City 
Los ANGELES 
LoulisvILLE 


trctt o-oo 


Home Owners’ SERVICE INSTITUTE 
441 Lexington Ave., New York City 
DEPT. T-I 


Please send me, without cost or 
obligation, “A Manual of Home 
Building.” 


Name 


Address 
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Where Quality Counts Most 


The modern trend in decorative texture of wall surfaces is 


creating a greater demand for quality in plaster than ever 
before. 


This quality is found to the highest degree in our finishing 
hydrated lime. 


The wonderful workable qualities of our finish make it 


especially adaptable for easy, fast and distinctive surface 
treatments and— 


The absolute freedom from impurities and foreign mineral 
substances permits decorative treatment without danger of 
discoloration and other detrimental reactions. 


You may depend absolutely on any one of our brands of fin- 
ishing hydrated lime for any type or kind of plaster finish, 
— because they are quality from stone to finish. Sold every- 
“Quality from where by building supply dealers. 


stone to finish” THE WOODVILLE LIME PRODUCTS CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


WHITE ENAMEL? GOLD MEDAL 
AnD WHITE LILY 


FINISHING = HYDRATED-LIME  § 
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SPLICE PARE IONS 


MADE BY THE MILE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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The Value of 


Our Partitions 


ROAN architect does not specify Mount & 
Robertson Office Partitions without a knowL 
edge of their value. 


Their usefulness is manifested first when our 
engineers carefully plan the space and the partitions 
are quickly put in. The partitions can also be 
rearranged or added to. 


Their splendid appearance lends dignity and beauty 
to any office of which they are a part. 


Railings, Bank Fixtures, Directors’ Rooms, 
Stock Boards, etc. Also special cabinet 
work from your own details. 


ir SEE OUR Hy. 
ii CATALOGUE | 


SweetS 


| 


MOUNT & ROBERTSON, Inc. 


OFFICE ENGINEERS 
62 Broad St. Phone, Hanover 5727 New York 


Established 1893 
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Perhaps You, Too, Are Seeking This 


Circle A Partitions, Sectional and Movable, present that combination of utility—in that 
they provide for quick and complete subdivision in any desired arrangement—and 
economy—in that you can use them over and over again—with the beauty of fine wood, 
so rare and so desirable in the profitable management of business buildings. Our new 
booklet, “Circle A Partitions,” deals in detail with the problems of subdivision of space. 


Shall we send you your copy? 


Circle A Products Corporation, 650 South 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana 
New York Office: Farmers Loan and Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York 


CIRCLE @ PARTITIONS 
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BHPOOK DEPARTMENT 


An Architect of Eighteenth Century France 


A Review by WALTER F. WHEELER 


O some few architects it is given to express in 
their work and consequently by their very names 
the architectural spirit of an entire age. Thus 
the mere name of Palladio suggests the type of design 
which resulted from Italy’s study of the antique, and 
that of Wren the version of the Renaissance which pre- 
vailed in England for more than a century,—a type. 
indeed, which to some ex- 
tent prevails with but little 
change today. The name, 
likewise, of Ange Jacques 
Gabriel is identified with 
France of the period of 
Louis XV. Born during the 
reign of Louis XIV and liv- 
ing until that of Louis XVI, 
he may be said to have pre- 
sided over the architectural 
destinies of France during a 
highly important and active 
epoch. The strong central- 
izing of French government 
in the person of the king 
made possible ample funds 
for the erection of buildings 
on a vast scale, while the 
splendid drama of life at the French court called for 
structures of appropriate size and suitable splendor,— 
and in supplying both Gabriel was not wanting. 
The work of Gabriel as Premier Architecte de Louis 
XV might be divided into at least four classes :—(1) 
what is practically “builder’s architecture,’ exemplified 
by the Bourse at Bordeaux; (2) a highly ornamental 
and decorative variety, many examples of which are 
to be seen at Versailles; (3) a beautifully proportioned 
type of architecture characterized by detail of the utmost 
refinement, such as is seen at L’Ecole Militaire and at 
Compeigne; (4) a phase which seems to foreshadow 
the Empire, exemplified by his later work at the Petit 
Trianon, possessing the balance and proportions which 
render much Empire design so beautiful while avoiding 
the heaviness which so often seems to become mere 
clumsiness. Possibly it is because of the restraint and 
reticence of so much of his work that Gabriel’s name is 
frequently associated with the reign of Louis XVI. He 
avoided the fantastic and highly ornate Rococo so widely 
in vogue during the reign of the fifteenth Louis, and 
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so dexterously managed his compositions that he satis-. 


fied the florid and luxurious taste of his day while 
really working in a style which resembled the subdued 
and refined type which was to follow a little later on. 

Gabriel was particularly fortunate in his treatment 


Garden Stairway; Le Petit Trianon 
Illustration from ‘‘Masters of Architecture’’; 
Ange Jacques Gabriel 


of the graceful and somewhat playful buildings which 
the French call ermitages,—‘‘dwellings in the country.” 
Even more so perhaps than with his major work he is 
identified with the Petit Trianon, the altogether charm- 
ing little abode not far from Versailles. Originally 
ordered by Louis XV for Mme. de Pompadour (who 
died before it was completed), the king presented it to 
Mme.-Du Barry, his next 
official mistress. The Petit 
Trianon, however, 1s particu- 
larly identified with the 
career of Marie Antoinette. 
Here she played at what was 
the royal idea of the simple 
life, laid out a toy farm and 
affected the life of a milk- 
maid. Essentially a_ resi- 
dence for women, the Petit 
Trianon is beautiful with a 
beauty and charm wholly 
feminine. Notwithstanding 
this, however, it has been 
“adapted” or made to form 
the basis of design for many 
buildings in America, per- 
haps because its setting for 
what was then regarded as informal life supplies 
what a more democratic and less discriminating age 
now regards as a setting for life quite ceremonious ! 

Had Gabriel worked in America during the nineteenth 
century instead of in France during the eighteenth, 
little of his work would be in existence today. Except- 
ing for some of the work of Bulfinch and McIntyre, 
in and about Boston, how many of the masterpieces of 
earlier American periods have endured? But France 
moves more slowly, and of the structures built and 
adorned by Gabriel many are still standing,—no longer, 
to be sure, supplying the setting for the gorgeous life 
of a luxurious monarch and his court, and many serving 
now the somewhat gray and rather somber function of 
national museums,—relics of the glory which was France 
and which nearly every Frenchman secretly cherishes! 

This volume is the latest addition to the series 
“Masters of Architecture,” being published under the gen- 
eral editorship of Stanley G. Ramsey. Previous volumes 
have been devoted to reviewing the work of Vanbrugh, 
Inigo Jones, Soane, Hawksmoor, Bentley and McKim, 
Mead & White. The entire series is of course exceedingly 
carefully written and edited and is very well illustrated. 


MASTERS OF ARCHITECTURE; ANGE JACQUES GABRIEL. 
By H. Bartle Cox. Text and 34 plates. 744 x 9%4 inches. Price 
$2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF INTERIORS. 
700 illustrations; 223 pp., 94% x 12% ins. Price $5. The 
Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York. 

Bes year sees a strengthening of the ties between 

architecture and interior decoration. Certain archi- 
tects now maintain in their offices well equipped depart- 
ments of decoration, or else they work in close codpera- 
tion with interior decorators, well realizing that unless 
they control the highly important work of decoration and 
furnishing, the architecture proper may suffer or else be 
completely spoiled. In this modern architects are merely 
following the example of architects of an earlier day. 

Who could imagine the Adam brothers or the great Kent, 

for example, or any other of the architects who wrought 

’ the masterpieces of English domestic architecture, rest- 

ing content when plans had been drawn and ornament 

detailed, leaving the remainder of the work to any 
furnisher whom an owner might select? Instead, they 
supervised the minutiz of decoration, and thus their 
work achieved the excellence which after far more than 

a hundred years renders it an example to be followed. 
Into this volume, one of the well known House & 

Garden series, there have been collected some of the best 

matter which has appeared in that publication during the 

past year or two. It matters little that most of the work 
is credited to interior decorators, for in many instances 
it has been directed by architects, even though actually 
executed by decorators; then too, some decorators have 
so caught what may be called the “architectural sense” 
that (in so far as this part of the work is concerned) 
they have practically become parts of architects’ organ- 
izations. But this particular volume covers a field rather 
broader than its title would suggest, since in addition to 
excellent illustrations of interiors architecturally planned 
and designed and appropriately arranged there are given 
data or suggestions on quite a number of important sub- 
jects,—the use of color combinations and combinations of 
furniture types for rooms of varying sizes, for different 
purposes and with different exposures; suggestions for 
the treatment of floors, walls and ceilings; hints on the use 
of accessories of different sorts, and a study of furniture. 


LAW FOR THE HOME OWNER. By J. B. Green, 404 pp., 
5 x 7% ins. Price $2.50. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
HE prospective owner of a home frequently per- 
mits his interest in acquiring property and his en- 
thusiasm in building to prevent giving what should be his 
attention to various legal aspects of the undertaking, 


aspects which unless looked to may cause disaster later 


on. “The prospective home owner, before he makes a 
single contract or invests a single dollar, should inform 
himself concerning the principles of law that vitally 
affect the acquirement and enjoyment of a home. He 
needs this information in order to get a good title to his 
land, a well built dwelling, proper public service and 
rights and privileges in abutting streets, as well as to 
maintain pleasant relations with his neighbors, and to 
know and discharge his duties with his neighbors, and to 
know and discharge his duties as a citizen and owner.” 

In this volume John B. Green of the New York Bar, 
author of “Law for the American Farmer” brings the 
importance of the matter to the attention of the home 
owner in the most thorough and helpful way. The vol- 
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ume may well, in fact, engage the attention of the archi- 
tect as well, for since the owner looks to his architect 
for guidance in almost everything which has to do with 
building, there are countless ways in which the architect 
can serve his client by pointing out the mistakes which 
the client might make in connection with his project. 


PERSPECTIVE; AN ELEMENTARY TEXT BOOK. By Ben 
J. Lubschez. Fourth Edition, 130 pp., 434 x 714 inches. Price 
$2 Net. D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 

HE importance in an architect’s office of well drawn 

perspectives is likely to require considerable profi- 
ciency in drawing upon the part of some member of the 
staff. Such proficiency is the result of experience in the 
work as well as of excellent instruction, but the well in- 
structed and experienced draftsman as well as the drafts- 
man who must be self taught and who must acquire his 
knowledge from books rather than from instructors will 
learn much from this work by Mr. Lubschez which now 
appears in the fourth edition. The chapter headings 
themselves indicate the broad scope of the volume. Some 
of these headings are: Vanishing Points and the Point 
of Station; Parallel or One-Point Perspective; Oblique 
and Inclined Lines and Planes; A Table of Conjugate 

Vanishing Points; The Perspective of Shadows by Sun- 

light,—By Artificial Light, etc. 

The usefulness of the author’s earlier work, ‘Over the 
Drawing Board,” as well as that of the previous editions 
of the present work should secure a wide sale for this 
new edition in which the subject matter has been revised, 
enlarged and completely rearranged and well indexed. 


BERMUDA HOUSES. By John S. Humphreys. Text and 181 Plates. 
9% x 12% ins. Price $15. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 
O the visitor to Bermuda who expects to find in the 
islands a reproduction in miniature of any part of 
the United States, there is to come the most delightful of 
surprises. Instead of being possessed of a hideous water 
front, comparable perhaps to that of Hoboken or Cam- 
den, Hamilton, the principal town of the islands, possesses 
much of the beauty and interest of a stage setting, and 
reminds one of some of the old coast towns of Italy— 
Amalfi, possibly—with its low, spreading houses of white 
coral rock spread around the shores of a small bay, the 
entire region dominated by a church built upon a hill and 
visible for miles out at sea, its square tower rising above 
the crossing of nave and transepts. 

The architecture of Bermuda, with which this book 
deals, suggests more than a little that of Charleston, 
Savannah or those parts of Louisiana where English 
architectural tradition was powerful during formative 
years. The buildings are in no sense “Latin,” though 
they possess the large expanses of roof and wall surfaces, 
much of the picturesque disposition of roofing; and the 
use of enclosing walls about yards or courtyards which 
figure so strongly in the architecture of Spain, Italy, or 
southern France; and Nature throws around everything 
a luxuriant vegetation which goes far toward clothing 
the islands with a garb of beauty and romance. It is a 
land where, as someone has said, it is “always after- 
noon,” and the simple charm of the Bermudian buildings 
supplies a great part of the appeal which draws the vis- 
itor back for still another glimpse of its loveliness. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF AN ILLUSTRATOR. By Joseph Pen- 
nell. 372 pp., 8% x 11% in. $12.50. Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 


Gites first part of this autobiographical volume sets 
forth the story of Pennell’s shy, sensitive and often 
misunderstood childhood in Philadelphia. Though born 
a Friend and raised in the well ordered and restrained 
atmosphere of that Society, by nature and temperament 
he was in chronic rebellion against the repression of 
Quakerism. Drawing, painting, engraving, any form of 
art in fact, might be well enough for “world’s people,” 
but received only frowns and disapproval from the staid 
folk of plain language and plain clothes. Pennell’s 
early endeavors and inclinations brought only sneers or 
pitying contempt from most of those by whom he was 
surrounded. His father alone seems to have sympathized 
with and encouraged his aspirations. In his own mind, 
however, there was never any question, from the very 
first, as to what he wished to do. He was born to be an 
illustrator, and an illustrator he would become despite 
all obstacles. Every discouragement he met with merely 
strengthened his determination to succeed. 

His literary style is a trifle difficult and disjointed here 
and there, but it has the great merit of being direct, terse 
and vivid. It is full of movement, and the chapters are 
written in exactly the way Mr. Pennell himself talked 
when in a communicative mood. Furthermore, the things 
and people he reminisces about are pleasant and delight- 
ful, and the pages are often enlivened with allusions to 
youthful pranks as poultry raiser and peanut grower. 
But, above all, there is the determination to win out and 
realize his ambitions. Working hard and continuously 
was part of his plan. All through his rise to success he 
clearly shows how strongly one must care, believe and 
work in order to succeed. Incidentally, he mentions the 
reason for his mannerism of drawing most things as 
though they were below the level of his eyes; it began 
by his drawing, as a very small boy, from the office win- 
dows of the Copes’ shipping warehouse on the water- 
front, whither he often accompanied his father. 

The second part of the book is less interesting and 
pleasant. It is largely given over to a catalog of his early 
commissions, criticisms of his artist and near-artist 
friends, and his bitter resentment of the passing of the 
cld order of things and the coming of modern customs, 
modern architecture and modern restlessness, apparently 
forgetting that it is this new order which gave him his 
high place and recognition. He shows himself quicker 
to condemn the efforts of others than to praise them. 
From the very beginning, he is irritatingly sure of him- 
self and of his ways being always the best of all ways. 

The third and last parts of the volume are intensely in- 
teresting. His style becomes more animated and en- 
thusiastic, and he tells of his wanderings through Eu- 
rope. His experiences there were varied and often amus- 
ing, for moving slowly and determinedly along the streets 
and roads he missed little of the sights and sounds in 
quaint villages or old cities. By quietly living the life 
of each place he was able to take into himself the true 
atmosphere of it all, to be given out later in his work. 
He was drawing all the time. It was the only thing he 
really cared for. Music, drama, literature, had no place 
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in his life. The evenings he usually spent with other 
artists who talked gaily and often brilliantly of their 
work and their hopes. He shows supreme contempt for 
the would-be artist who fritters time away, seeking to 
gain through money or talk the place that belongs to the 
worker. He did not believe in “temperament” or in- 
spiration—work, hard work, was his god. His own 
strong position in the world of art proved him right. The 
men who thought as he thought, or worked as he worked, 
usually became his friends; the others he seemed to en- 
joy making his enemies, for he never hesitated to sneer 
at them and their ideals. His intolerance is amazing. 
He knew most of the well known artists and writers, 
whose names make a long catalog. Of his great admira- 
tion for Beardsley he tells us, and of his still greater ad- 
miration for Whistler, but of these men, as well as of many 
others, he reveals less than one might reasonably expect, 
because he is most interested in their relations to himself. 
Sprinkled here and there through the whole book is 
advice to young artists, advice they would do well to 
heed if they are sincere. There is a generous collection 
of his own drawings, and they add greatly to the value 
of the book. Anyone who is capable of feeling truth and 
beauty, even though he knows nothing of technique or 
of the fame of Joseph Pennell, will be impressed by his 
illustrations. They are so full of the spirit of each place he 
pictures that one feels as though one too had been there. 
His later drawings, while less simple than those of earlier 
years, are just as sincere but broader in conception. None 
of his work is “common,” and he shows us the beauty 
and majesty of factories and other familiar work-a-day 
things which most of us are likely to pass by as ugly. We 
lack the seeing eye, perhaps, and spend most of our lives 
hurrying—which Pennell,as a matter of coutse, never did. 


A WAYFARER IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. By Edward Hut- 
ton, with Notes by William Heywood. 212 pp., 43% x 7% 
inches. Price $3. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

RAVELERS in quest of architectural inspiration 
when in Europe are likely to frequent only the widely 
known places, places so thoroughly exploited and tourist- 
ridden that they have long ago lost just the qualities of 
which the architect is in search. And yet in many coun- 
tries, particularly in Italy, and notably in northern Italy, 
far removed from railways and off the well beaten motor 
roads, there exist the most charming old villages and 
small towns, primitive still, and each built around its old 
church, convent or monastery which still treasures its old 
paintings, marbles or terra cottas in spite of the cupidity 
and wiles of the ubiquitous American antique dealers. 
In this volume, the most recent of quite a number of 

“travel books,” Mr. Hutton takes the reader into un- 
known and still primeval Tuscany. Gifted with a keen 
appreciation of the architectural, and in complete sym- 
pathy with this smiling land and its people, it is not diffi- 
cult for him to make a most charming volume where in 
less skilled hands the result would be something quite 
different. Excellent illustrations from original photo- 
graphs heighten the interest of this volume, and the notes 
by Mr. Heywood,—notes historical, archeological and 
geographical,—aid the traveler, explorer and student. 
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MAJORCA; By Henry C. Shelley. 275 pp., 544 x 8% ins. Price 


$3.50 Net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
ERHAPS it is because of the rare interest which 
invests the surrounding shores—Spain, Italy and 
northern Africa—that the world so largely forgets the 
Balearic Isles, near the western end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Even their names are almost unknown, possibly 
because one so rarely sees a map of sufficiently large 
scale to contain the names individually of these tiny dots 
upon the Sea’s expanse, and when one finds their names 
—Majorca and Minorca (“Greater” and “Lesser” ?) 
and Cabrera—even the names come as a new discovery. 
In this volume Mr. Shelley deals with the islands’ rich 
historic and antiquarian interest and with their architec- 
ture, which shows the results of the mingling of the 
architectural traditions of several races. Time has dealt 
lightly with these magical islands, and war,—the other 
great destroyer,—has presumably passed them by, so that 
the accumulated treasures of the ancient, medizval and 
modern worlds exist there in abundance for students. 


JOINTS AND HOW THEY ARE MADE. By William W. 
Klenke. 69 pp., 544 x 7% ins. Price 85 cents. Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. | 

NE of the most important details of carpentry and 
woodworking is the matter of joints,—indeed the 
use of the work “joinery” as often applied to woodwork- 

ing as a whole may be taken as an indication of the im- 

portance of the matter. This little volume, by an architect 

who is also an instructor in woodworking in a manual 
training school, is a valuable addition to the list of ex- 
cellent works being issued by the Manual Arts Press. 
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ENGLISH ROOMS AND THEIR DECORATION AT A 
GLANCE. By Charles H. Hayward, Author of “English 
Furniture at a Glance.” 289 pp., 54% x 8% inches. Price 
$2.50. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

VOLUTION of the English home from what it was 
during the Gothic period to what it became during 

the reigns of the four Georges may be viewed as an orderly 
sequence, one type following another, generally inspired 
if not definitely determined by influence from outside. 

This gradual change applied not only to structures them- 

selves,—their plans, exteriors and interiors,—but like- 

wise to their furnishings, which could readily make or 
mar the interiors in which they were used. Study of 
structure and furniture must obviously go hand in hand 
if the student is to gain an intelligent grasp upon either, 
and one of the respects in which Mr. Hayward’s writ- 
ings on these subjects excel is in presenting together the 
study of these two subjects so intimately related that 
neither could be advantageously studied without the other. 

The types, simple as well as more elaborate, which pre- 
vailed in England during 800 years are here considered, 
their interior details, such as walls, floors, ceilings, doors, 
windows and chimneypieces, and such of the principal 
details of furniture as tables, chairs and cupboards as 
often reflect when they do not repeat the details of the 
interior architecture itself. Obviously, however, as the 
title of the book suggests, this volume deals chiefly with 
the interior architecture of a house, furniture being dis- 
cussed only in so far as it relates to structure proper. The 
present work as well as Mr. Hayward’s volume entitled 

“English Furniture at a Glance’? is recommended to 

students as well as to architects and decorators. 


The Practical Book of Tapestry 


By George Leland Hunter 


HE intimate connection 

between tapestry and 
architecture as well as the 
frequent use of architectural 
motifs in tapestry design gives 
to tapestry and its history an 
interest to architects which 
is strong. Primarily associ- 
ated with the Gothic age, 
which saw what were perhaps 
the most brilliant of its 
triumphs, tapestry has been 
identified with the develop- 
ment of all of western Europe 
and with the different periods 
—the Renaissance, early and 
late; the Baroque age; the 
eras of the diferent Louis; 
and in later days with the 
various places where looms have been set up and where 
present-day workers are engaged in creating by use of old- 
time methods those marvelous weaves which add to any 
surroundings where they are placed a richness of decoration 
which confers dignity and splendor to the place where they 
are used. No study is more absorbing than that of tapestry. 


Richly illustrated in half-tone and full color. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 


EY this volume is given a 
complete review of the 
subject of tapestry. The au- 
thor has made a deep study 
of tapestry’s history and is 
familiar with every important 
example in the world. The 
volume deals also with the 
technique of tapestry weav- 
ing, the changes and develop- 
ment of its design in different 
countries at different times, 
and it goes at length into 
descriptions of modern looms 
where this ancient art has 
been successfully revived. The 
illustrations, many in full 
color, add to the reader’s 
interest. All are from pho- 
tographs made especially for this work, and many show the 
student for the first time examples of tapestry weaving of 
the first importance. The volume is particularly valuable by 
reason of its accurate documentation and full bibliography 
and because of its giving the names of places where there 
are to be seen the most important tapestries now in existence. 


302 pages; 614 x 834 inches. Price $10. 


383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Bedell Building, Portland, Oregon. George Schonewald, 
Architect; Hanson-Hammond Co., General Contrac- 
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Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs National Park, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas. George R. Mann and Eugene F. oe sage 
Stern, Architects; Geo. H. Burden, General Contractor. Gelade Me : a _ 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING, MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. KIRKHAM & PARLETY 
Springfield, Mass. Architects 


OFFICE BUILDING BEING ERECTED BY 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 


This monumental office building, size approximately 
397 ft. x 296 ft., four stories and basement in height, 
when completed is expected to be one of the finest 
institutional buildings in this country. The frame is ot 
structural steel with concrete floors. The exterior is 
of brick, limestone and granite. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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8 Baa is he Ark of a series oF plates prepared to suggest 
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A NEW SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
HE organization of a new “Division of 
| Architecture,” differing in many ways from 
the typical architectural school, is announced 
by Charles H. Sherrill, Chairman of the Department 
of Fine Arts of New York University. Because of 
the adaptability of its organization, methods and 
schedule to the individual, the new program will fill 
a need long felt by the architectural profession. The 
policy of the school will be very similar to that of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, for two centuries the 
foremost school of architecture in the world. It will 
neither duplicate nor compete with existing schools, 
but will do useful work in providing complete train- 
ing for those who cannot afford or do not care to 
spend five or six years at college. The new division 
will be particularly adapted to those who have to 
earn a part or the whole of their living. 

Professor E. Raymond Bossange, for eight years 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts of Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, and now Director of the School 
of Architecture of Princeton University, has been 
called to take charge of this new Division of Archi- 
tecture. Among others who are to serve on the 
Advisory Board are B. Wistar Morris, Kenneth M. 
Murchison, C. Grant LaFarge, Raymond M. Hood, 
Lansing C. Holden, Chester H. Aldrich, C. C. 
Zantzinger and George C. Nimmons. Bulletins an- 
nouncing the courses to be given will be issued shortly. 


THE GENNADEION LIBRARY 


NEW era in the modern study ot classical 
antiquity was begun by the dedication at Athens 

on April 23, 1926, of the Gennadeion Libiary of the 
American School of Classical Studies. This library 
is the result of two generations of careful, scholarly 
collecting, without stinting of means, of all that per- 
tains to Greek history, by George Gennadius, an 
eminent Greek patriot and scholar, and his son, Dr. 
Johannes Gennadius, an illustrious Hellenic diplomat 
and statesman of the present day, and is the gift of 
the latter, in memory of his father, to the American 
School of Classical Studies. The splendid building 
housing this collection of some 50,000 items was 
erected by the Carnegie Corporation. It is entirely 
of marble from the island of Naxos, cut and worked 
by hand. It occupies a commanding spot, high up 
on the slope of Mt. Lycabettus, overlooking the 
Acropolis and commanding a view of Phaleron Bay, 
where the shattered remnants of the fleet of Xerxes 
fled after its defeat at the battle of Salamis. It is 
an American institution under American administra- 
tion, open to scholars of every nation on equal terms. 
The American School of Classical Studies in 
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Athens was opened in the autumn of 1881. Its ob- 
ject is to furnish graduates of American universities 
and colleges and other qualified students an oppor- 
tunity of studying classical literature, art and an- 
tiquities in Athens under suitable guidance; to pros- 
ecute and aid original research in these subjects ; and 
to cooperate with the Archeological Institute of 
America, so far as it may be able, in conducting the 
exploration and investigation of various classical sites. 


ANOTHER ARCHITECTURAL EXPOSITION 


LREADY marked progress has been made upon 

plans for the Second Exposition of Architec- 
ture and the Allied Arts, which is to be held under 
the auspices of the Architectural League of New 
York from February 21 to March 5, 1927. It is 
expected that the Exposition, which will be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, will be the most extensive 
exhibition of architecture yet held in America, not 
even excepting the memorable Exposition of 1925. 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION FOR TRAFFIC 
CONGESTION 

EW YORK’S problem in street congestion, due 

to extraordinary traffic conditions and the ever- 
increasing construction of high buildings, was dis- 
cussed recently at a meeting of the Architectural 
League of New York, according to the New York 
dailies. The chief speakers were Harvey W. Cor- 
bett, a Past President of the League and a member 
of the State Fine Arts Commission, and Thomas 
Adams, who is well known as the Director of the 
City Planning Committee of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation. 

Mr. Corbett, who is the author of the deck-street 
plan, discussed the development of the idea. He 
believed that ultimately triple street decks would be 
required for many thoroughfares. With the ex- 
tension of the skyscraper and the impossibility of 
widening streets, he said, streets would have to be 
elevated to the levels of third-story windows. The 
suggestion was not approved by Mr. Adams, who 
said he could not conceive of people being satisfied 
to live or work in buildings deprived of light and 
air in three lower floors. His remedy consisted in 
planning the tall building with a view to providing 
space and light around it so that there could be free 
movement, regardless of the extra land required. 


THE JUNE FRONTISPIECE 
HE frontispiece of the June Forum showed a 
A Bree design for the Yale Library from a 
work by John Russell Pope on the development of a 
plan for Yale. The library which is now being built 


is from designs and plans by James Gamble Rogers. 
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Old Houses of Tewkesbury 


By CLINTON D. BLAKE, JR. 


BOUT ten miles southwest of Gloucester 
lies one of the most interesting villages in 
all England. Famous in history by reason 

of the battle which bears its name, the town of 
Tewkesbury is equally worthy of fame for the 
charm and beauty which characterize it. It has two 
chief glories:—the famous abbey, which stands at 
its southern border, and the delightful half-timbered 
houses which line its fine, dignified, old-world streets. 

It stands on the banks of the Avon in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Severn. One would have diffi- 
culty in finding a country more peaceful or more 
typical of England at its best. The rolling fields, 
the friendly rivers, the rich meadows and the dis- 
tant Cotswold hills unite to form a delightful set- 
ting for the town. In the peace of its present it 
is difficult for one to realize that Tewkesbury was 
the scene of one of the most sanguinary and ruth- 
less battles of England’s civil wars. The abbey 
walls, which look out upon such peaceful scenes 
today, saw far different sights on that decisive Sat- 
urday in 1471, when the forces of York triumphed, 
and the House of Lancaster went down in final 
defeat. The slaughter was not confined to the bat- 
tlefield, but was carried into the limits of the town 
and even within the very walls of the abbey itself. 

The “Abbey,” so-called, is an inseparable part 
of the charm and atmosphere of Tewkesbury. It 
dominates the town, but does so in a friendly and 
not at all in a domineering way. It and the old 
timbered houses supplement one another, as it were. 
The houses would lose much of the charm of their 
setting without the abbey, while the abbey would 
stand in very lonely beauty, without the atmosphere 
of Old England which radiates from oak timber- 
ing, carved details and stone-covered roofs. The 
church, of cathedral-like dignity and proportions, 
is of pure Norman architecture and dates from 
1087. There is a mellowness in its deep cream 
colored stonework and a sheer beauty in its simple 
but beautifully proportioned exterior and interior 
which make it vastly more appealing than many a 
cathedral far more pretentious and much more fam- 
ous. It is at once impressive and friendly, noble 
and simple. We must not linger too long within 


its walls, however, if we are to enjoy the other 
offerings of Tewkesbury. The old houses await 
us on the village streets without. An hour within 
the abbey has put us in such a frame of mind that 
we can enjoy them to the full, and we shall do well 
to seek them out at once, to revel in their charm. 

The seeking out is not a difficult matter. As we 
come out of the abbey gate, the famous “Bell Inn” 
lies directly in front of us. Originally it was in- 
cluded in the abbey grounds, and it stands as sturdily 
today as if it had not watched over the southern 
gateway to Tewkesbury for many hundreds of 
years. To our right is the main street of the town, 
on which the most famous and the more elaborate - 
of the old houses of Tewkesbury are situated. It 
will be worth our while, however, to first stroll 
down the street immediately in front of us,—a street 
to delight the eye and the imagination of anyone! A 
stone’s throw only in length, it is lined with ancient 
buildings and is without one incongruous or jarring 
modern note. On the left, as we walk toward the 
river, is the “Bell Inn.” On the right are a number 
of very humble houses of extreme simplicity of de- 
sign and construction, but with a charm that is all 
their own. Neat and trim in outward appearance, 
the interiors, of which we catch glimpses as we 
stroll by, are as cozy as one could wish. The tim- 
bering is practically all of oak, and many of the 
roofs are covered with stone. The stucco walls with 
black oaken timbers and the warm tones of the 
roofing stones blend perfectly. At the end of the 
street we come to the Avon and to the ancient mill 
which has stood here for generations. Here we can 
cross the little river and, looking back, enjoy one 
of the most attractive vistas in all Tewkesbury. At 
our feet is the Avon; to our right the mill, its 
wheel still turning steadily; on the bank from which 
we have just come an old house which.would make 
any artist or architect exclaim with joy, its beauty 
again reflected in the water; up the street, rising 
above and beyond the “Bell” and the little houses 
of which I have just spoken, and keeping friendly 
watch over all of these, the splendid Norman tower 
of the abbey which we visited but a few moments 
since. He would be a prosaic individual indeed 
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who could stand there and not feel the beauty and 
unique appeal of the quiet little town before him! 

On our way back to the main street, we shall do 
well to dodge in and out among some of the alley- 
ways near the river bank. Here many of the houses 
are in poor repair, and the lack of worldly goods is 
quite apparent. On all sides, however, are delight- 
ful examples of old timberwork and, every little 
while, a new glimpse of our Norman tower, still 
dominant and still friendly, comes into our sight. 

Back again in sight of the “Bell’’ and the abbey 
gateway, we are not long in coming upon some of 
the old houses which are famous as bits of Eliza- 
bethan and pre-Elizabethan England. Here the 
houses are far more pretentious and are generally 
in a better state of preservation. In their construc- 
tion, however, they are basically much the same as 
the humbler dwellings which we have just passed. 
All of the distinctive houses of Tewkesbury are 
of sturdy construction. This is notably true of those 
which were erected in pre-Elizabethan days. There 
is an interesting description of the construction of 
these older houses in a little book which I was for- 
tunate enough to secure at Tewkesbury, which says: 
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The construction of these “oldest of the old” houses, 
where they have remained intact through the centuries that 
have passed since their erection, is of a very rough and 
rude kind—huge oak beams hewn in some _ neighboring 
woodland, and seemingly innocent of any further prepara- 
tion than the sawing and chiseling of mortises and tenons, 
and the augering out of the holes to receive those strong 
wood pins, which when once driven home have held fast 
enough to defy the stormy winds and tempests of hundreds 
of years to break asunder the huge timbers they were em- 
ployed to hold together. In the intervals or panels formed by 
the framework, uprights made of split branchwood were 
fixed close enough to keep in its place an interlacement of 
the twigs and leafy brush which had been stripped off the 
branches. This “walling” was now made solid and sur- 
faced up with a thick coating of a sort of conglomerate 
called locally “wattle and dab,’ which proved wonderfully 
weather-resisting though composed of little else than red 
marl, of which there was an abundant supply always at 
hand. The erection was now ready for the rough timber 
lengths, tough lathing, and ponderous stone tiles from the 
hillside quarries of the Cotswolds that had to form the 
roof, and when this was on, the simple structural arrange- 
ments of the interior that remained for completion were 
carried out. 


A fine example of one of these so aptly termed 
“oldest of the old’’ houses is the “Berkeley Arms,” 
which is still conducted as a modest house of re- 
freshment. The “Berkeley Arms” building proper 
and the adjoining structures now form two dwell- 
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ings. The arcade work on the front, restored in 
accordance with the original work discovered under 
a coating of old plaster, is especially interesting. 
The property is still in an excellent state of pres- 
ervation. The tone of the weathered oak timbering 
is delightful, and the carving and detail of the front 
elevation are worthy of more than the passing notice 
which we can give to them in these paragraphs here. 

Not far distant and on the same side of the 
street is another noteworthy old dwelling, known 
as “Clarence House.” In the pages of the guide, 
to which I have referred, this brief account is given: 


Some savants who have given the fabric close attention, 
have expressed the opinion that it had once been surmounted 
by a gable,—or perhaps a pair of gables of similar style 
to those of the ancient house standing near on the other 
side of the road. They have formed their opinion from 
the appearance of the top of the roof in front of having 
at some distant time undergone alterations which were 
completed by covering with lead a large flat space in front 
of a gable that is seen lying back about a dozen feet 
from the overhanging part of the front. A roadway 
(which now forms the site of a residence, with back build- 
ings and garden on the south side) once ran through along 
the south side of “Clarence House” into the Oldbury Fields, 
and the lights (blocked up) which opened into it are visible 
in the side wall. Features for particular remark in the 
front are the window details,—the center portion of the 
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lights of the first floor being constructed for use as open- 
ing doors; the quaint lights of the top story; and the 
curious head to the spouting at the north corner. A beau- 
tiful ornament of the interior is a Queen Anne ceiling 
in the first floor front room, which is said to be one of 
the best of the kind in England. 


The present occupant of the premises is proud of 
this ceiling and of the house as a whole. He gladly 
piloted me up the stairway, when I called, and 
takes a real pleasure in allowing one to examine 
the old beamwork and the medizval construction of 
the house. This pride of the townspeople of 
Tewkesbury in the old houses which they have in- 
herited is one of the most pleasant things about the 
place. It is a fortunate thing also,—fortunate for 
the town itself, and fortunate for the lover of 
beauty and of old English architecture. Instead of 
scrapping their old buildings or allowing them to 
decay and fall into disuse, the Tewkesburyites cher- 
ish them and do all that they can, apparently, -to 
preserve them unspoiled and to properly restore 
them where restoration work is necessary. The 
town is especially indebted to the architectural pro- 
fession as represented by an English architect, 
Thomas Collins. Mr. Collins was long a resident 
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Overhanging Upper Stories Are Often Found in Old 
Tewkesbury 


of Tewkesbury. To his careful research, public 
spirit, trained ability and general sense of the fit- 
ness of things are due in very large measure the 
preservation and restoration of many of its choicest 
landmarks. Mr. Collins had for his residence for 
many years the old mansion or town house situated 
at what is known as the “Cross” at the intersection 
of two of the main thoroughfares. Tradition has 
it that this house may have been the town house 
of the lords of Tewkesbury. Both without and 
within it shows evidences of the most careful work- 
manship and of a care and lavishness in construc- 
tion and in detail which are notable among the other 
houses of the town. Fine paneling, interesting 
plasterwork and fresco paintings and generosity in 
its general conception and design make the house 
one of Tewkesbury’s treasures. Mr. Collins’ activi- 
ties were not confined to his own house by any 
means. The townspeople will tell you that to him is 
due the beauty of many of the fine old landmarks 
which we admire today, in the restoration work on the 
abbey itself, and in the general planning of the town. 
Marks of his taste and discrimination are many. 

A very famous old house, apparently substantially 
unchanged and intensely interesting in its design and 
by reason of its perfect preservation, is the ‘Wheat 
Sheaf Inn.’’ This also is situated on the main street, 
and only a short distance from the other houses 
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which we have visited in this very interesting town. 

On the west side of High Street are some other 
splendid examples of interesting design and fine 
craftsmanship. Notable among them is the so-called 
“House with the Nodding Gables.” In pre-Eliza- 
bethan days this was the office for the coaches which 
connected Tewkesbury with the outside world. With- 
in and without the house is intensely interesting in 
its design and workmanship. The small windows in 
the upper story, the supporting brackets on the front, 
and the unusual gables give the house a unique and 
quite distinguished effect. Seen either from a dis- 
tance, as its gables stand out from the neighboring 
buildings, or at short range from across the street, 
it commands instant interest and attention. One can- 
not find, even in this town of splendid old-world 
houses, a more worthy representative and reminder 
of the England of other days, and of its architecture. 

Directly next door to the house with the gables is 
the “Swan Hotel.” This is an ancient building 
which is still serving its purpose as an inn. The 
brick front is not as interesting as the half-timbered 
fronts of the other buildings, but the property has 
long been a landmark in Tewkesbury and was noted 
as a stopping point on the old stage coach route. 
“Academy House” is another splendid Elizabethan 
building, notable for its carved oak within and with- 
out and for its general appearance of spaciousness 
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“The Wheat Sheaf Inn,’’ Tewkesbury 


and dignity. Some of the carving and paneling in 
the interior is of special interest,—notably the carved 
oak mantelpiece bearing the royal arms of the Jacob- 
ean time, when the old chimneypiece was built. 

At the northerly end of the village street stands 
the “Black Bear Tavern.” It is a splendid example 
of the old English tavern. Its oak timbering and 
beamwork are notable, and one cannot but be im- 
pressed by the sturdiness of its construction and its 
general old-time charm. Tewkesbury is indeed fortu- 
nate in possessing two such unspoiled examples of 
the roadside hostelries of other days as the “Bell” 
and the “Black Bear,’ not to mention a number of 
other inns within its limits, some of which, such as 
the “Wheat Sheaf,” the “Berkeley Arms” and the 
“Swan,” we have already noted. The “Bell,” the 
“Black Bear’ and many of the others are note- 
worthy for their splendid half-timber and interior 
timberwork. They are noteworthy also for the at- 
mosphere of true friendliness with which they greet 
the traveler who seeks refreshment or shelter at 
their doors, a friendliness which is truly English. 

The interiors of the old houses of Tewkesbury are 
fully as interesting as the exteriors. Oak, of course, 
played a leading part in interior trim and construc- 
tion, as it did in the outside timbering and in the 
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general construction work. of all of these houses. 
Much of the carving is very fine. The oak wain- 
scoting and mantels especially, with the patina which 
their use for hundreds of years has given to them, 
are unusually attractive and possessed of rare beauty. 

We have glanced at only a few of the older land- 
marks of Tewkesbury and have visited only a few 
of her streets. Wherever one turns, however, in the 
town, one will find similar examples of Tudor and 
of even earlier workmanship. The humble cottages 
in the poorer sections of the town and the homes of 
former Tewkesbury aristocrats will be found equally 
sturdy in their construction and equal sharers in the 
general beauty which attaches to all of these old 
houses and to the town itself, full as it is of charm. 

The old houses of Chester have long been famous. 
Those of Tewkesbury are comparatively little 
known, but they have nothing to fear, certainly, 
from a comparison. With her abbey, her houses, 
and her appreciation of their worth, Tewkesbury 
may welcome any visitor—be he ever so fastidious— 
with confident anticipation of his approval. He 
would be a poor sort indeed who would not respond 
to her historical appeal and to the beauty which she 
has cherished and preserved with so much care and 
good judgment. Tewkesbury is a bit of Old England. 
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A great deal is being 
said and written of the 
gradual disappearance of 
much which renders Eng- 
land charming. Particu- 
larly since the war, own- 
ers of landed property 
have been taxed to the 
point where many old 
estates have had to be 
sold. The removal of 
their old owners, trained 
for generations in care- 
ful observance of the ob- 
ligations which inherited 
social standing in Eng- 
land involves, and the 
coming in many instances 
of new owners who know 
nothing of such obliga- 
tions are affecting many 
of the traditions which 
have done so much _ to 
the building up of Eng- 
lish customs,—and in the 
process many harmful 
changes are wrought. 


Probably the places which 
are most fully protected from being submerged by 
these changes are those quiet country towns rather 
off the beaten track so well traveled by tourists,— 
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and of such is Tewkes- 
bury. Long may the 
town continue to retain 
the simplicity and beauty 
which rende: it so wholly 
satisfying and charming! 

To the architect who 
travels through the Eng- 
lish shires these old 
towns are an inspiration. 
Here there exist, in all 
their glory, those old 
buildings of which we 
try so earnestly in Amer- 
ica to make “copies,” and 
seeing the old may (and 
doubtless will) aid in 
making the new more 
true to life, even though 
the development of the 
world since the originals 
were built has been at 
such a pace that the 
spirit of which the old 
buildings are an expres- 
sion has ceased to exist. 


It has left us, however, a precious legacy in such old 
towns as Tewkesbury. Particularly to a visitor from 
a land as new as America, these old English towns 
possess all the qualities and the glamour of romance. 


A Beautifully Carved Oak Mantel in an Old Tewkesbury House 
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Some Features of the Library Building of Cleveland 


By LINDA A. EASTMAN 
Librarian, Cleveland Public Litrary 


NY description of the new main building 
of the Cleveland Public Library should be 
prefaced by the statement that it forms one 

unit of a group of public buildings which is in 
slow process of construction; this is a dominating 
fact, explaining the whys and wherefores of many 
features of the building. The relations of this 
structure to the Federal Building, its companion at 
the south end of the mall, have determined its 
ground area, shape, height, general architectural 
style, and the materials of the structure. When 
the group is completed, the old commercial build- 
ings to the north will be replaced by additional pub- 
lic buildings and a parked mall 600 feet wide, and 
the Library will then have its proper setting. 

The building has a frontage of 219 feet, and is 
197% feet deep. There are six floors including the 
basement or ground floor, each of a height to carry 
two tiers of stacks, while the main. floor has three 
tiers, making 13 different tier levels of stacks. Above 
the second floor there is an inner court, 78 by 114 
feet, from the four corners of which smaller courts 
extend down to the basement floor level, carrying 
light and air to all floors. The stacks are built 
around the court, receiving light and ventilation 
from it, and the reading rooms with large exterior 
windows, adjoin and surround the stacks. 

The main floor contains those divisions affording 
the most popular service and meeting the greatest 
number of quick service calls. Those divisions de- 
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voted to scholarly uses are placed as far as possible 
in the quieter parts of the building. The further 
provision of numerous small study rooms and cu- 
bicles for students, research and literary workers, is 
already proving a source of great satisfaction. The 
breaking up of the book stacks, giving each division 
two or three tiers of stacks immediately adjacent, 
with additional storage stacks either above or below it 
and accessible to it by electric book lifts, is another 
feature designed to bring into the closest juxta- 
position the books on a given subject and the readers 
who are interested in them. Wall shelving also 
covers all available space in the reading rooms. All 
book stacks and shelves are made of steel. Unusual 
details of the bookstacks are the extended bases 
which give to the books on the bottom shelves ade- 
quate protection from splashing in cleaning floors; 
the fitting of the stack floors in a manner which 
permits of ventilation but which prevents the possi- 
bility of books falling through; gate bars at the ends 
of lower tiers of stacks adjoining reading rooms, 
which will permit the closing off of any section of 
the stack from public access, if this is desirable; 
glazed doors with locks on certain sections of the 
stacks for choice books which should be protected 
from dust and from casual handling; and movable 
working desks or extension shelves to attach to the 
shelves and the balcony railings. A bronze mop- 
board protects the stacks at the floor-line. The 
stack lighting was given special attention, the re- 
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flectors being shaped to screen the light from read- 
ers’ eyes as far as possible. The spacing of structural 
columns of the building necessitated stack aisles 
narrower, for the most part, than those considered 
desirable for stack construction, but this is not a 
serious fault in this broken-up stack area, in which 
compactness for each division is rather desirable. 
To obviate trucking the returned books across the 
reading room floors, they are sent by an electric 
elevator to the balcony of the return room, sorted 
and trucked up a ramp to the main floor stack, from 
which they are distributed to their proper stacks. 


Windows are so planned that nearly all rooms 
have exceptional natural light, and the Venetian 
blinds shut out the sun’s rays while admitting 85 
per cent of the light and air. To insure adequate 
artificial lighting, ceiling lights are supplemented by 
desk and table lamps. The latter are worked out 
to an original design studied to throw the light on 
the reader’s page and to avoid reflections and direct 
glare. On individual tables and desks they are 
placed near the front, at the left of the reader. 
They are made of bronze; the electric light bulbs 
are locked in, and are not removable without keys. 
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The public rooms, including the general offices, 
were equipped throughout with new furniture, spe- 
cially designed. To fit the spaces and the require- 
ments of the different rooms and the comfort of 
various readers, there is quite a variety in the sizes, 
shapes and designs of the reading tables, the lengths 
of which vary from 15 feet to 30 inches, the latter 
being the length of individual tables, which many 
readers prefer, and which have been quite gener- 
ously provided in many of the rooms. Seats, too, 
have been planned with a view to comfort; the 
“Windsor,” “Bank of England” and straight-backed 


chairs have been modified to combine graceful lines 
with strength and durability, while other seats and 
benches of varying designs here and there invite the 
visitor to sit for a few moments and enjoy the 
nearest books or magazines. Tables carefully de- 
signed for the indices to periodicals and public docu- 
ments are located at the end of the General Refer- 
ence Division adjoining the Public Catalog Room, 
thus making it easy to inquire into the general re- 
sources of the Library on any subject. The de- 
partments devoted to business service, dictionaries 
and directories have also been provided for, with 
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tables planned to make their consultation easy. 
Nearly ten thousand new catalog trays were installed, 
and most of the old cabinets were also brought to 
the building. The new cabinets are of oak. Some 
of the other card files are metal, as are the vertical 
files for pamphlets, clippings and illustrations. In 
the registration files the trays pull both ways, so 
that the filing can be done from the rear, out of 
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sight of the public. A tube index, opening like a 
book on a lectern, is most convenient for those con- 
sulting the current periodicals which are kept on file. 

The utilization of the corridors for display pur- 
poses is a very important detail. Exhibition cases 
have been built into the walls of the main corridor 
on the ground floor and on the second and third 
floors, and in addition glass display cases on floor 
standards were built in the broad corridor spaces 
between the stairheads and in the attractive little 
exhibition corridor which gives access to the gal- 
lery holding the John G. White Collection. These 
standards, together with the bulletin board frames 
and standards for the corridors, are of beauti- 
fully wrought metal, and the lighting, ventilation 
and fittings of the cases have been carefully 
planned in minute detail. Display racks of several 
types and sizes have been worked out to feature 
books in the divisions, and there are many bul- 
letin boards. Two display windows in the front 
of the building’s exterior at the street level have 
been successfully designed by the architects, a 
difficult feat in a structure of monumental type. 
The book displays in these windows at the moment 
of writing are accompanied by posters, one bearing 
the inscription, “Borrow Books from the Public 
Library—Free,” and the other carrying this quota- 
tion from President Coolidge: “It is always well to 
consult the library for information about courses 
of reading and the best books and authorities on 
any subject under consideration.” 

Guards at the entrances, an information desk in 
the main corridor for a Library hostess, bulletin 
board directories and floor diagrams, together with 
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a printed guide to the building, all aid in directing 
visitors unacquainted with it. It is hoped to in- 
augurate soon a regular docent service, a valuable 
feature in informing citizens regarding the resources, 
the varied activities, and the needs of the Library. 
There are 57 telephone stations and 16 extensions, 
with 16 outside trunk lines, 93 automatic house tele- 
phones, seven telautograph stations, and a system 
of buzzers to summon pages and assistants. The 
clocks are electrically synchronized. A metal base- 
board throughout the building carries cables in order 
to simplify installations of lights, telephones, etc. 
The placing of the children’s room (named the 
“Lewis Carroll Room’), on the third floor causes 
no inconvenience, as this room is more a room for 
work with parents and teachers than for use of the 
children themselves, who, because of traffic dangers, 
are not encouraged to come down town to the Main 
Library unaccompanied, and who are served for the 
most part through the branch and school libraries. 
It is, however, a happy hunting ground for children 
living near, and for those whom fathers or mothers 
leave here while doing their own shopping or busi- 
ness errands. In the new “Stevenson Room for 
Young People” it is hoped to work out some of 
the vexed problems of the reading public. The 
name of this room was chosen as a result of sug- 
gestions made by the public in English classes in 
the high schools, consulted for the purpose of learn- 
ing what name would make an appeal to their 
interests. This room, it is hoped, will be much 
used by the young people themselves, as well as by 
their elders who are concerned with their reading. 
Offices for the Reader’s Adviser, off Brett Hall, 
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and for the Extension Division of Adult Education 
in the School Department, are planned to further 
the staff’s efforts in the movement for the education 
of adults. The name of the future Treasure Room 
was given with the hope and belief that it will at- 
tract treasures unto itself. The placing of the 
donors’ tablets on the stair walls was a happy in- 
spiration of the architect, also valuable for its cumu- 
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lative suggestion of further gifts. Two small rooms 
have soundproofed ceilings,—one being the staff 
rest room, and the other the room for the piano 
off the Music Section of the Fine Arts Division. 
The need for adequate working space for the 
staff can hardly be over-emphasized, as most. li- 
brarians know. Insistence has been placed on it in 
planning this building, and the non-public depart- 
ments have been laid out with care, with a view to 
the most economical routing of the various proc- 
esses of work, while the small workrooms provided 
for the public divisions meet a long felt want. AI- 
though the old furniture used in many of the work- 
rooms suffers by comparison with the fine equipment 
of the public rooms, the pieces are very comfortably 
adapted to their various highly practical purposes. 
The top floor of the building has much space 
devoted to staff activities and staff welfare. The 
Assembly Room and Class Room will be used for 
public meetings as well as by the staff, but they 
were planned and equipped with many possibilities 
in mind, and it is hoped that much “library spirit” 
will be developed within their walls as younger 
workers meet with older men and women in appren- 
tice classes, staff meetings, and staff parties; won- 
derful facilities for social functions are afforded on 
this floor, where the two rooms just mentioned open 
up together and on into the Women’s Staff Lounge, 
as well as out upon the promenade which extends 
all around the building. Here, also, are the Men’s 
Lounge, comfortably equipped; the Cafeteria, which 
is expected to be opened in a few months; the Com- 
mittee Lunch Room, where the library board or 
staff committees can “lunch and labor’. when time 
presses ; and adjoining the latter is the Grill, equipped 
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with range, refrigerator, sink, cupboards and dishes 
for those who wish to prepare their own luncheons. 
Judging from comments of many different types 
of visitors, the attempt to make the building inviting 
and attractive has been successful. Cleveland seems: 
to be thoroughly enjoying the possession of a real 
main library building at last, and it has immediately 
taken its place as one of the principal “points of 
interest” in the city, always pointed out to visitors. 
Any librarian who is bemoaning delays in the 
starting of a library building may find solace in 
certain facts relating to the Cleveland Library. he 
plans for the building were all made and the struc- 
ture about to be begun in 1917, when the war and 
the resulting high building costs made it impossible 
to proceed. Had the building been built at that 
time, it would now be sadly inadequate to present 
needs, nor could it have been remodeled to its pres- 
ent plan, since the building as then proposed was 
less elastic in many ways than. it now is. At that 
time it was thought that the ground floor, first, 
second and third floors would furnish ample space 
for the Library for at least 20 years, and the fourth 
and fifth floors were to be left either unbuilt or un- 
finished, or else leased to some outside organiza- 
tion for a term of years. Either plan would have 
found the Library in a hopeless situation today. 
Most aptly to library buildings, as indeed to lib- 
rary administration in general, does that wise ad- 
monition of the architect, Daniel H. Burnham apply: 
“Make no little plans. They have no magic to stir 
man’s blood, and probably themselves will never be 
realized. Make big plans, aim high, . . . remember- 


ing that a noble, logical design once recorded will 
never die.” 


This has been Cleveland’s wise course. 
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French Precedent for the Small American House 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


NTELLIGENT eclecticism, open mindedness on 
the part of the American architect, and ready 
susceptibility to apt suggestion, from whatever 

source it may come, have been in large measure re- 
sponsible for the amazing development of domestic 
architecture in America within the past 20 or 30 
years. Good judgment and disciplined selective 
faculty have completed the equipment by which 
American domestic architecture has risen to a posi- 
tion of unquestionable preeminence above the mod- 
ern domestic architecture of other countries. In a 
great many instances, modern domestic architecture 
in England is suffering from the hampering influ- 
ence of too much insularity and a disposition to in- 
tensive inbreeding of style,—a condition, be it noted, 
_ wholly without precedent in the rich annals of Brit- 
ish architecture since Saxon times. Almost with- 
out exception, modern domestic architecture in 
France and Italy exhibits such meager results that 
the less said about it the better. And so it generally 
goes in other countries as well. In Sweden, Holland 
and Germany, it is true, there have been indications 
of considerable virility and initiative, but the Amer- 
ican mind is too timid in artistic matters to be at- 
tracted by the radical spirit of their design. So far 
as modern Germany is concerned, indeed, it seems 
that she cannot get away from a heaviness or clumsi- 
ness repellent to us and teaching us but little. 
The foregoing observations are merely a state- 
ment of fact. They are made without any desire or 
intent either to glorify conditions in America and 
gloss over the many imperfections and sore spots of 
which any impartial observer must be keenly con- 
scious, or, on the other hand, to asperse mercilessly 
the collective contemporary work on the other side 
of the water. The fact of the matter is that Amer- 
ica, having passed through her period of stagnation, 
from 1840 or 1845 to 
about the end of the nine- 
teenth century, is now 
forging ahead in a most 
encouraging fashion, 
while the other countries 
mentioned are just now 
more or less in a state of 
architectural experiment, 
a state from which they 
will doubtless  satisfac- 
torily emerge in due time. 
All the aspects of the 
phenomenon are __per-, 
_fectly clear to anyone. 

It is the habit with a 
certain type of purists to 
decry the presence in 


America of every archi- No. 


tectural influence that was not naturalized and thor- 
oughly assimilated before 1820 or 1830. The nega- 
tive, or worse than negative, manifestations of the 
mid-nineteenth century, which in more than one in- 
stance can be plainly traced to a foreign origin, they 
swallow with composure ; the positive and good types 
that have been absorbed, adapted and employed with- 
in the past five and twenty years they unreservedly 
condemn as unsuitable and exotic. French farm- 
houses, Italian villas, Spanish haciendas and Tudor 
halls are all equally anathema and are set down as 
pretentious affectations. They are unwilling to con- 
cede that adaptations can be made from all sorts of 
sources with perfect propriety and incorporated in 
the body of that “American tradition” of which they 
are the jealous, self-constituted guardians, so long as 
common sense and selective discernment are exer- 
cised in the process. Such adaptation is the very 


-essence of wholesome growth, and without it we 
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should fall into the same sort of stagnation with 
which so much contemporary domestic architecture 
in England is afflicted. Excellent as the American 
Georgian and Colonial traditions may be, and still 
capable of unlimited fresh and vital interpretation 
when not cramped by the ignorance and unworthy 
conceptions of those who pretend to be their cham- 
pions, it would be stupid and futile to attempt to 
jacket the whole country in a monotonous garb of 
architectural uniformity. After all, modern Amer- 
ica is a cosmopolitan country,—we may as well face 
that fact squarely and not try to delude ourselves 
about it,—and it is altogether proper that domestic 
architecture should reasonably reflect this cosmopol- 
itan quality. There are parts of the country, in- 
deed, where Spanish and French traditions are of 
centuries’ standing and ought to be regarded as truly 
naturalized. In other parts of the land, however, 
there is abundant room 
for the modes of foreign 
derivation to flourish side 
by side with the Geor- 
gian and Colonial types 
of prior implanting. If 
houses are to suit the 
characters of the people 
who dwell in them, and 
reflect their personal 
tastes and habits, such 
cosmopolitan diversities, 
indeed, are necessary 

Certain sorts of people 
who might find an Italian 
villa a suitable personal 
é N environment would be. 
4 Ne fishes out of water 


Vevanilies . if obliged to live in an 
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FORECOURT, ST. VIGOR, VIROFLAY, (NEAR VERSAILLES) 
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Doorway, Guest House, St. Vigor, Viroflay, 
(Near Versailles) 


early Connecticut farmhouse or a Georgian mansion. 
For a person accustomed to the sophisticated sim- 
plicity and refinement of a Regence drawing room, 
and temperamentally attached to them, it would be 
positively irritating and even painful to be forced 
to sit before a bungalow fireplace of cobble stones or 
rough brick with crossed snowshoes above as a 
chimneypiece decoration, very appropriate sometimes. 

One type of foreign domestic architecture that 
has taken a strong hold upon American imagination, 
because of its ready adaptability to American con- 
ditions, is the type exemplified by the medium-sized 
and small French houses of the late seventeenth, 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, of the 
formal sort found in considerable number in and 
near Versailles, and scattered less frequently here 
and there in other parts of France. This type has 
not only made a direct appeal to popular taste, but it 
has also visibly influenced the design of a number 
of houses built within the past five years, several of 
which have been published in the pages of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Although these houses 
display wide diversity in design and each has its own 
marked individuality, all of them, nevertheless, have 
certain well defined characteristics in common, and 


Early Nineteenth Century House, St. Nom-le-Breteche, Seine et Oise 
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_all bear a kind of family resemblance which makes it 
possible to consider them as a class and subject them 
to a more or less uniform analysis or examination. 

Not a few of the Versailles houses were built and 
occupied by personages attached to the court. They 
were near enough to the palace to enable their own- 
ers to discharge all their court duties of attendance 
upon the king, but they also ensured them the boon 
of domestic privacy not to be hoped for under the 
royal roof. The privilege of being at court, with a 
right to living quarters in the palace, was most 
jealously esteemed, but the burdensome exactions of 
court etiquette and the mean attics often assigned 
even to very great people made continuous residence 
in the royal household almost unbearable. The: relief 
of domestic life and the seclusion of an environment 
that was all their own, establishments they could 
order as they pleased without anyone to consult but 
themselves, and places where they could employ 
their leisure as they liked, all these the courtiers 
found in their own independent houses that were de- 
signed with all the suavity and delicate refinement 
of an exquisite and eminently polished epoch. De- = 
signed for a simplified though elegant mode of house- Detail, Kitchen Door, St. Vigor, Viroflay, \© 
keeping, the number of servants necessary for their (Near Versailles) 


Gateway and End of One Wing, La Lanterne, Versailles 
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proper maintenance was minimized, and it was pos- 
sible to live in dignity and comfort without great 
expense. All of these houses, and some of them 
are quite small, possess a distinguished and thor- 
oughly individual aspect, and all of them, whether 
set in spacious grounds or within the bounds of nar- 
row plots, disclose dignity and amplitude of a sort 
commonly associated with structures of far greater 
extent and pretension. Furthermore, they are small 
enough to have a pleasing, intimate domestic quality. 
When we come to analyze their common charac- 
teristics, we find that the dwellings and all of their 
dependencies are considered as complete composi- 
tions. There are no detached elements that have no 
particular places in the schemes and might readily be 
eliminated. Each dependency, stable, coach house, 
dairy, or whatever it may be, is an integral and essen- 
tial part of the design. Consequently, these estab- 
lishments have an air of self-contained completeness 
that is peculiarly ‘satisfying. It need scarcely be 
added that there is always carefully calculated bal- 
ance of composition, whether the arrangement be 
absolutely symmetrical or not,—and often it is not. 
Gate Lodge, Villa Trianon, Versailles Again, the garden, whether it be large or small,— 
Built About 1740 and several of the gardens can only be described as 
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“tiny,”—is invariably considered as an indispensable 
feature of the plan. Such a thing as planning the 
house and not providing for the garden at the same 
time, as its requisite setting, would have been abso- 
lutely unthinkable. A gardenless composition, or a 
composition with the garden space left for future 
fortuitous development at some convenient season— 
in the way it so often happens in America—would 
have been an utter anomaly, and such a course would 
have appeared just about as reasonable as it would 
have been to complete the walls of a house and then 
stop short without putting on the roof. Moreover, 
these houses all possess real privacy, and that too 
without producing outside a forbidding air of rough, 
hostile exclusion, and without sacrificing either grace 
or cheerfulness of aspect inside the enclosure. What 
the architects did in this respect, and the way in which 
they did it, ought to give abundant food for thought, 
especially in places where the amenity of domestic 
privacy has hitherto been too little appreciated or 
considered, and where it might well be fostered with 
great benefit to all concerned. The method of plan- 
ning ensured the desired privacy. The house was 
set squarely on or very near the road and walled in, 
and back of it was the garden with all its attractive- 
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La Ranchere, St. Nom-le-Breteche, Seine et Oise 
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ness fully visible from the windows. Or, again, 
there was a small, high-walled forecourt in front of 
the house, the garden, also enclosed by high walls, 
lying behind the dwelling. In any event, thorough 
privacy was assured, even in the midst of the city, 
without seeming to ungraciously rebuff the world. 

The Versailles houses, and those more or less re- 
sembling them in other parts of France, exhibited 
all the earmarks of the styles peculiar to the periods 
in which they were erected, but there is no occasion 
to label and discuss the historic differences of style. 
They are quite evident enough in the illustrations. 
But apart from the fact that with their dependencies 
and gardens they represent well coordinated com- 
positions, it is very much to the point to call atten- 
tion to their style in the abstract and to note the 
means by which that style was secured or attained. 

Very few of these houses themselves are large, 
and none of those here illustrated are. On the con- 
trary, several of them are very small, such as the 
house at St. Nom le-Breteche, the house called the 
“House of Madame de Pompadour,” and the tiny 
Directoire house at Number 16 Rue d’Anjouleme. 
One house, indeed, stands on a plot 38 feet wide, and 
most of the rooms (which are not many) are so 
small that photographing them is exceedingly diff- 
cult. The fact that they occasionally look large and 
imposing is due to the scheme of arrangement, and 
every feature, however insignificant, is made the 
most of as an essential element of the composition. 
The establishments,—that is to say, the dwellings 
together with all their immediate surroundings,— 
are formal, in the sense of having definitely articu- 
late and balanced form, perfectly coherent, logical, 
and suited to the purposes in view; they are not 
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formal in the sense which so many people dread, 
the sense of being ostentatious, rigid and forbidding. 
There is a vast difference between the formality of 
well regulated order and skillfully calculated form 
and the formality of cold and inflexible pomp. 

In every instance the design of the house itself 
shows the utmost reserve in the use of detail. Such 
details as appear are scrupulously studied, and only 
enough are used to give accent. Reliance for beauty 
is chiefly on composition. Furthermore, the compo- 
sitions are the very embodiments of the severely logi- 
cal French point of view and are characterized by 
directness and simplicity. Everywhere the scale of 
all the parts is so subtly calculated, and the disposi- 
tion of wall spaces and voids is so just that the 
houses exhibit an air of thorough repose, dignity and 
certitude, an aspect emphasized by the general out- 
lines of their masses. There are no superfluous ele- 
ments anywhere to mar the studied simplicity and 
conciseness of style. While some of these houses 
are built of a native limestone ashlar,—a material 
of engaging color and texture,—the majority of 
them are built of limestone rubble, coated with 
stucco and painted pale cream color, gray or white. 

The combination of qualities manifested by these 
small and comfortably formal Versailles dwellings 
has commended them as sources of adaptation for 
houses in America. It so happens that a number of 
the American adaptations have been more or less 
important creations, but there is no good reason why 
adaptations for small and inexpensive houses should 
not be made with equally happy results, since so 
many of these prospective prototypes are themselves 
of extremely modest sizes, besides being readily 
adaptable to life as it is being lived in America today. 


House of Madame de Pompadour, Canton Sud, Versailles 
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THE BUILDING SITUATION 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF COSTS AND CONDITIONS 


N examination of the chart given here will show a considerably greater volume of building than 
show a comparison of building activity this any previous year in the entire history of construction. 
year as compared with that of the year 1925. There is no reason to believe that the average rela- 

According to the figures of the F. W. Dodge Cor- tive percentage of values of plans filed and actual 
poration, the value of building cuntemplated and _ contracts let will show any great decrease, because 
actual contracts awarded during the first five months there are no obvious reasons for any sudden loss of 
of this year have amounted to over two and one-half confidence on the part of investors, who, by the filing 
billion dollars, representing an increase of 17 per of plans, have indicated their intentions of building. 
cent over that of the corresponding period of 1925. Therefore, as the plan filing has been greater, it is 

The usual seasonal decline in contract letting is anticipated that many delayed projects will come into 
indicated in the months of April and May, which the market to bring up the line indicating the money 
show a decrease compared with the March figures. value of new construction. This is entirely probable. 
It is to be noted with interest, however, that the Real estate activity continues unabated, and, since 
largest volume of contract letting last year occurred many transactions represent the purchase of sites for 
in July, August, September and October. Anexami- building, this indicator also promises considerable 
nation of the line showing the money value of con- late summer and fall building activity. The building 
templated construction indicates that the plans filed labor situation has its occasional flurries, but the 
during the first five months of this year promise a_ general condition seems to be fairly stable, and there 
considerably greater expenditure than plans filed in are no outstanding situations which seem to halt the 
a similar period last year. It may well be, therefore, progress of building momentum. Financing for 
that the late summer and fall months of 1926 will building projects continues to be liberal, and there is 
show a repetition of the increase in contracts no sign of any restriction in this quarter or of any 
awarded, and it is predicted that the year 1926 will loss of public confidence in this type of investment. 
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TE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building ~~ 
Costs. This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 
materials and labor costs under national averages. (2) Commodity Index. Index figure determined by the United States 
Department of Labor. (3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction. Value of building for which plans have been 
filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record 
(4) Money Value of New Construction. Total valuation of all contracts actually let. The dollar scale is at the left of 
the chart in millions. (5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. The measured volume of new buildings. The square 
foot measure is at the right of the chart. The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a 
square foot cost which is determined, first by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 
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Self-sustaining and Guyed Steel Stacks 
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ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Power and Heating Plants 


SMOKESTACKS 
By J. J. COSGROVE 


Epitor’s Note: These articles were begun in THe Forum 
for April, 1925 and continued in the issues for August, 
October and November of that year and in the issue for 
May, 1926. The present paper concludes the series. 


N these articles consideration has been given to 
the more important parts of power and heating 
plants. The usefulness of such a plant is de- 
pendent upon the choice of a correct tvpe of each 
of these details and upon correct sizing of each part. 

Brick and Concrete Stacks. Brick and concrete 
smokestacks are so nearly equal in cost that they 
may be considered here under one heading as ‘“‘ma- 
sonry stacks.” Concrete stacks decrease in cost per 
horsepower as the size of the plant increases, the 
cost being just slightly higher than the cost of a 
brick stack for the same size of plant above 500 
rated horsepower. Brick stacks decrease in cost per 
horsepower as the size of the plant increases, the 
same as concrete stacks but not in the same propor- 
tion, the decrease being greater and the cost slightly 
less than the cost of concrete stacks for the same 
size of plant above 500 horsepower and more than 
the cost of concrete when below 500 horsepower. 
Maintenance and depreciation average 2% per cent 
of the total cost of concrete stacks per year, and 
3 per cent for brick stacks. 

To insure a stable smokestack the parts must be 
proportioned for the various stresses they must with- 
stand, chief among which are the bearing capacity 
of the soil, wind pressure, sun sway, and the ratio 
of diameter to height. It is customary for the de- 
signer to figure the stability of the stack at every 
10 feet of height. There is a simple empirical rule 
that a smokestack to be stable must have a diameter 
at its base of from one-tenth to one-twelfth its 
height. If in an open and exposed place subject to 
strong winds, or on a floating foundation on poor 
soil, a diameter of one-tenth would probably be re- 
quired; if, on the other hand, the footing rests on bed 
rock, hard pan or other good bearing, and if the stack 
is partly sheltered from strong winds, it could be 
narrower at the base, perhaps one-twelfth of the 
height being sufficient. Floating foundations for 
stacks, either masonry or steel plate, are so propor- 
tioned that the soil pressure is limited to not over 
2 or 3 tons per square foot, the exact limit being 
determined by the character of the soil. 

Smokestacks are not made in uniform diameters 
throughout their entire heights. They are built with 
a slope or “batter” toward the center. This batter 


gives them greater stability and decreases the amount 
of surface exposed to wind pressure as they increase 
in height. The batter of tall smokestacks is gener- 
ally about .3 inch to each foot in height. Thus in a 
stack 100 feet high, the batter at all sides would be 
2% feet, making the top diameter of the stack 5 feet 
narrower. than that at the base. Common practice 
is to make the upper 25 feet of a brick smokestack 
that is less than 4% feet in diameter at the top, 
8 inches thick, and to increase 4 inches in thick- 
ness for each 25 feet toward the base. Smokestacks 
over 41% feet in diameter at the top are made 12 
inches thick for the top 25 feet, and are increased in 
thickness 4 inches for every additional 25 feet 
toward the base. According to this rule, a stack 
175 feet high and over 4% feet in diameter at the 
top would have walls 36 inches thick from the foun- 
dation to 25 feet above ground level. 

A smokestack has a second wall within the outer 
wall. This is a circular flue of firebrick of uniform 
diameter and cross section, and is the real flue, the 
outer shaft being the superstructure which gives 
strength and rigidity to the whole. This inner flue 
lining is built into the outer wall for the first 25 feet 
in height. Above that level for a distance of about 
one-half the height of the chimney the outer and 
inner walls are separate, but are tied together with 
from four to six radial ribs running vertically and 
built into the inner and outer walls. 

Floating foundations for smokestacks are liber- 
ally proportioned, due consideration being given the 
height and weight of the stack and the character of 
the soil, so that the weight imposed on a unit area 
of the soil will be well within safe limits. In com- 
pact sand and hard clay the footing or foundation 
for a stack would have a diameter of about one- 
seventh the height of the stack and a batter of about 
1 inch in 5 from the top of the bottom of the footing. 

Steel Stacks and Self-sustaining Stacks. There 
is no infiltration of air to steel stacks, and therefore 
they can be made slightly smaller in diameter than 
a brick stack. Then, too, they are of much less 
weight than masonry stacks, and are much safer 
than a heavier construction on poor bearing soil. 
For small plants the first cost is much lower than 
that of other types of stacks, but the cost gradually 
approaches that of brick or concrete as the size of 
the plant increases. Steel stacks increase in cost 
directly in proportion to the boiler capacity of the 
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plant, this being due to the duplication of stacks for 
the larger plants. The cost for maintenance and 
depreciation of steel stacks runs very high, aver- 
aging about 16 per cent per annum. A self-support- 
ing steel stack is shown in Fig. 50. The bottom of 
the stack rests on a cast iron bed plate, and the stack 
is anchored to a concrete foundation by means of 
anchor bolts, the diameters of the bolts depending 
on the diameter and the height of the stack. In the 
table on this page can be found the sizes of the most 
commonly used self-sustaining stacks, giving not 
only the dimensions but also figures regarding the 
foundations and other important details of the stacks. 


DIMENSIONS OF SELF-SUSTAINING STACKS 
100-FOOT STACKS 
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It is an open question whether self-supporting 
steel stacks should be lined. When lining is decided 
upon there is built inside the steel stack a double 
course of firebrick making a wall 8 inches thick for 
a height of from 25 to 50 feet above the breeching 
inlet. From that level to the top of the stack a sin- 
gle course of common red brick 4 inches thick is 
used. In tall office buildings interior steel stacks 
are sometimes unlined, and in other cases they are 
lined with a heat-insulating or refractory material of 
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some kind. The objections to lining a steel stack 
are that the brick lining does not add to the strength 
of the chimney, although often the stack must carry 
it. Generally, however, the lining is made self- 
supporting and is built as an inner core or flue with 
an air space between the brickwork and the steel 
stack. It is sometimes objected that moisture might 
collect in the air space and promote corrosion. Lin- 
ing a steel stack with brickwork reduces the loss by 
radiation and protects the steel from corrosive action 
of gas. The benefits are positive while the objections 
are more or less unfounded, and the better practice 
among engineers seems to be to line steel stacks. 
Wind Pressure on Stacks. The area of wind 
pressure on a stack may be taken as a surface one- 
half the diameter of the stack and its full height. That 
surface may then be considered a flat surface facing 
the wind. Pressure requires careful consideration. 
The plate dimensions for self-supporting stacks 
can be found in the table at the bottom of this page. 
Guyed Steel Stacks. A guyed steel stack is shown 
in Fig. 51. A painter’s ring is provided near the 
top of such a steel stack. This is a circular metal 
track with trolley and block from which to swing a 
bo’swain’s chair. <A ladder is also provided so that 
the top of the stack can be reached at any time. 
Guyed stacks do not require heavy foundations be- 
cause they are much lighter than self-supporting 
stacks. Sometimes instead of resting on a founda- 
tion (as shown in the illustration) they are riveted to 
the smoke breeching or else are connected with the 
smoke uptake and with the boiler setting. Guyed 
stacks are not lined with brickwork, and therefore the 
plates need not be as thick as for self-supporting 
stacks of the same size. The thickness of plate is 
determined largely by the degree of permanence 
required. Corrosive action of the flue gases and the 
weather gradually reduces the thickness of the sheets 
until the stack is no longer safe. The thickness of 
plates for guyed stacks is generally within the limits 
given in this table, which is the result of experience. 


DIMENSIONS OF GUYED STEEL STACKS 
Diameter of Stack 


in Inches Thickness of Plate 
Maximum Minimum 

30 No. 8 gauge No. 10 gauge 
36 te-inch No. 10 gauge 
42 14-inch No. 10 gauge 
48 4 -inch No. 8 gauge 
54 7s-inch #s-inch 
60 ¥e-inch #s-inch 


Guy wires are from ¥4- to 34-inch in diameter. 
They are fastened to a guy ring as shown in the 
illustration, or secured by means of eyebolts. Each 
guy is provided with a turnbuckle to take up the 


PLATE DIMENSIONS FOR SELF-SUPPORTING STEEL STACKS 


Diameter Total Bottom Section, 
Inches Height Ft. Including Flare 2nd Section 
Height Plate Height Plate 
Feet Inches Feet Inches 
54 100 40 i 30 YY 
66 165 30 ¥% 50 ts 
78 185 65 xX 60 ts 
120 200 50 ¥% 60 ts 
132 225 85 ts 20 ¥% 
144 250 80 yy 30 1s 


3rd Section 4th Section _ 5th Section 
Height Plate Height Plate Height Plate 

Feet Inches Feet Inches Feet Inches 
30 ts re as 

45 I ) 40 ts 

60 4 a aa 

90 yy Be 

25 ts 95 1 e .. 
30 % 30 ts 80 4 
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slack and to equalize tautness. The guy ring is the 
stronger construction when new, but moisture gets 
back of it, and the resultant corrosion seems to injure 
the support more than is the case with eyebolts. 
The number of guys and their arrangement depend 
on the height of the stack. Low stacks (up to 50 
or 60 feet in height) have single sets of three or 
four guys; over 60 feet there are two sets of guys 
of four wires each, and stacks over 125 feet in height 
have three sets of guys of four wires each. The 
upper or single set is attached to the stack about 
12 feet from the top. When there are two sets of 
guys the lower set is attached about two-thirds the 
distance from the ground to the upper set. When 
there are three sets of guys, the upper set is attached 
12 feet from the top, the lower set at about half the 
height of the upper set, and the middle set about half 
way between the other two. Guys are usually an- 
chored at a distance from the base equal to the 
height of the guy band so that they are stretched 
at an angle of 54 degrees. When two or three sets 
of guys are used, the upper set may be arranged to 
form an angle of only 60 degrees with the vertical. 
The guys are fastened at the base to “dead men” or 
to adjoining structures, where any are available. 
Chimneys for House-heating Boilers. In the table 
given here will be found the sizes of chimney recom- 
mended by the Furnace and Boiler Manufacturing 
Association as suitable for producing proper draft 
for heating equipment of different kinds and vari- 
ous sizes when coke or coal is the fuel used for firing. 
A round flue will give better draft than a square 
or other rectangular shape having the same cross- 
sectional area. Round flues are recommended where 
it is practical to obtain them, but when round flue 
linings are placed inside rectangular chimney walls, 
care must be exercised to insure complete filling of 
the corner spaces, since otherwise there is likely to be 
air leakage into the vacant spaces, which injures the 
draft and often materially increases the fire hazard. 
Stack temperatures in low-pressure boiler plants 
seldom exceed 450° Fahr. at average rates of oper- 
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ation. In the better plants it does not exceed 300°. 
When domestic boilers are operated at capacity, the 
stack temperature will range from 500° to 600° 
Fahr. There is no great difference in stack temper- 
ature between coal firing and oil firing of the boilers. 

Smokestacks, like all other details of construction, 
particularly in industrial buildings, have passed 
through various stages of evolution from the small 
square-section chimney of a blacksmith’s forge to 
the largest chimney or smokestack ever built. The 
tallest stack in the world is in a New York building. 
The iargest stack in the world is in the plant of the 
Boston & Montana Consolidated Copper and Silver 
Mining Company at Great Falls, Montana. This 
stack is 506 feet tall, and has an inside diameter at 
the top of 50 feet. The height of this smokestack 
is not so impressive as its diameter. At the top the 
stack has an area of 1963 square feet. Through this 
vast opening, which has a diameter equal to the 
width of two standard-sized city lots, five-story 
apartment houses could be discharged with the flue 
gases, much as sparks are discharged from an ordi- 
nary chimney, without any part of the buildings 
touching the smoke stack; assuming, of course, that 
the draft was sufficient to lift the structures. When 
the volume of gases discharged from a smokestack 
equals or exceeds 1,330,000 pounds per hour, 45 to 
50 feet per second is considered an economical veloc- 
ity. At that rate of discharge, the stack of the Bos- 
ton & Montana Consolidated Copper and Silver Min- 
ing Company would pour forth from 88,335 to 
98,150 cubic feet of gas per second, or 352,800,000 
cubic feet of gas per hour. That would make a cube 
of over 700 feet, which would cover nine city blocks, 
including the streets, and would be more than 700 
feet high. The dimensions of the stack are colossal. 

There is a large step down from the largest smoke- 
stack in the world to the next largest. Germany en- 
joys the distinction of being second in line. The 
smokestack of the Halsbrucke Foundry, at Freiberg, 
Saxony, is 460 feet tall, but of only 8 feet inside 
diameter at the top, a diameter comparatively modest. 


MINIMUM CHIMNEY FLUE SIZES AND HEIGHTS RECOMMENDED FOR FURNACES AND LOW-PRESSURE STEAM AND 
HOT WATER BOILERS 


Area dimensions given are inside measurements of the masonry walls of the chimney 


BOILER CAPACITY 
Warm Air 


Furnace 1 
Capacity Hot Steam 
In Leader Water (Direct) 

Pipe Rating Rating Dimensions Height 
Sq. In. Saskt Sq. Ft. Inches Feet 
To 450 To 700 To 450 8x12 35 

800 900 600 8x12 55 
1000 1100 700 8x12 40 
1500 1000 12x12 35 

2500 1500 12x12 40 

4000 2500 12x16 40 

5800 3600 16x16 45 

7300 4500 16x20 50 

8700 5400. 20x20 55 

10000 6400 20x24 60 

12000 7400 24x24 65 

14000 8400 24x28 65 

15000 9400 28x28 70 

17000 10400 28x32 70 

19000 11400 30x30 70 
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Heaters cross-connected forming a battery and 
attached to one flue opening 


Dimensions Height Dimensions Height Dimensions Height 

Inches Feet Inches Feet Inches Feet 

12x16 45 16x20 50 20x20 55 
16x20 50 20x24 55 24x24 60 
20x24 55 24x28 60 28x28 65 
24x24 60 28x32 65 30x30 70 
24x28 65 30x30 70 30x36 80 
28x28 70 30x32 80 30x36 90 
30x30 75 DEKOL 85 36x36 90 
32x32 75 30x36 85 36x42 100 
30x36 80 36x36 90 42x42 100 
30x36 80 36x42 90 42x48 100 
36x36 80 42x42 90 48x48 100 


WeEere round tile flue lining is used in place of rectangular, the nearest corresponding area shall be taken. 


30 


Photos. Thomas Ellison 
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BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 
SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, ARCHITECTS 
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The Buhl Building, Detroit 


SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, Architects 


HE Buhl Building, one of the structures re- 
cently built in Detroit, forms a striking con- 
tribution to the city’s architecture as well as 

to its skyline, owing to the originality and dignity 
of its design as well as to its 
height. Located at the corner of 
Congress and Griswold Streets, 
it covers a plot 120 by 180 feet, 
open on three sides and adjoining 
a 7-story building on one of the 
short ends. It is 26 stories high, 
and in its finish and arrangements 
is among the finest office buildings 
in Detroit. The lower three floors 
of the building cover the entire 
plot. At the fourth floor the plan 
assumes the shape of a cross,—a 
rather unusual arrangement, but 
the result of much study of this 
particular site. After considering 
over 30 schemes of varying shapes, 
Sterol tH. “I,” “OO,” 
“U,” “T” and others, it was found 
that this particular plan has all of 
the advantages of the other plans 
and none of their disadvantages. 
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Lobby, Buhl 


A study of this plan will show that it has a mini- 
mum perimeter for a lot of this shape. Courts are 
eliminated, and all offices become outside offices. 
The street and alley widths are automatically in- 
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creased from 60 feet to 90 feet 
on Congress Street, and from 20 
to 50 feet on the alley side, there- 
by providing better light and air 
not only to the tenants of the 
buildings, but to the street and 
entire neighborhood as well. It 
also provides more corner offices 
and group offices at the ends of 
the wings, producing thereby a 
greater average revenue. Like- 
wise, all the area is “Class A” 
space, since all the dark areas have 
been eliminated from the rental 
space. No plan could be better. 
At the crossing is located all the 
service in a very compact yet flex- 
ible form. It is possible to have 
as many as eight tenants on a 
floor without building any addi- 
tional corridor space, or else a 
single tenant may use an entire 
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floor with the elevator lobby for a reception room 
and the four outside spaces as a unit, since they 
are connected around the service units. The ser- 
vice unit contains 12 high speed passenger elevators 
arranged in groups of six for local and express; 
also two fire towers, extending throughout the 
building; toilet rooms for both men and women; 
janitor’s closets; hose cabinets; meter rooms; mail 
chutes; fire alarm boxes; etc. With all of these 
services centralized in this manner, tenant changes 
do not interfere in any way with the utilities. 

The structure rests on caisson foundations, car- 
ried down through about 70 feet of hard blue clay, 
the superstructure being of steel with a combination 
steel and concrete slab floor. The exterior walls are 
faced with a specially finished terra cotta laid in 
blocks of random sizes, with a granite base at the 
street level. The typical office is approximately 18 
by 25 feet,—somewhat larger than usual, but a de- 
sirable size. The floors are of cement, and the 
walls are of plaster on tile, with a slate base. The 
windows are metal, double-hung type. The doors 
and trim are of metal, the doors having a full-length 
single panel of glass and transom, but no side lights. 

All woodwork in the building has been eliminated. 


Elevator Door, Main Lobby 
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The elevator lobby and halls in the upper floors are 
finished with marble floors and a 7-foot marble wains- 
cot; the first floor of the building has an “L”’ shaped 
corridor with entrances from both streets, the en- 
trances being recessed and decorated with ornamental 
iron and vaulted ceilings of mosaic. The rental area 
of the first floor is arranged to provide for brokers’ 
offices and banks. The public corridor is finished 
in travertine with an ornamental vaulted ceiling, 
the elevator doors and office entrances being of 
bronze. In the basement are located the various 
service departments, with the exception of a heat- 
ing plant, since central heat is available. 
‘Surrounded as it is to a great extent by low 
structures, the Buhl Building dominates Detroit’s 
financial district with all the dignity of its 26 stories, 
the effect of its height being increased by reason 
of the strong emphasis which the architects have 
placed upon the vertical details of its design; and 
like all the newer buildings everywhere, particularly 
those given the “tower” form, the structure pre- 
sents an orderly and finished appearance from all 
points of view, for there are no walls of raw, un- 
couth brick to mar its beauty and to spoil its 
symmetry, conspicuous because of its great height. 


Main Entrance from Lobby 
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SMALL BUILDINGS 


The Automobile Service Station 


By ALEXANDER G. GUTH 
of Buemming & Guth, Architects 


OMEONE once said that the little red school- 
house has become the symbol of the poet and 
of the politician. Much the same might well 

be said of practically all other types and kinds of 
buildings. But, as in all comparisons and deduc- 
tions, there are exceptions to this statement. The 
exception in this particular case is the automobile 
service station. This type of building is of such 
recent “invention” that it has no background and 
consequently nothing to inspire either the sentimen- 
talist or the politician,—which the traditional school- 
house has, and which strengthens its popular appeal. 

The development of the automobile has likewise 
been the raison d’etre for the development of many 
and varied ‘types and kinds of structures, and among 
the most necessary and practically indispensable are 
the service stations. On narrow lanes and on wide, 
important boulevards these structures are to be 
found, sometimes wedged in between pretentious 
buildings, but sometimes placed on important cor- 
ners with plenty of elbow room. There will be 
found, ready for the most fastidious automobilists, 
Chinese pagodas, Mohammedan mosques, Norman 
castles and Flemish towers. Keen rivalry and busi- 
ness competition have, however, brought about a 
vast change. Oil and gas operating companies have 
begun to realize that an attractive building brings 
trade, and in consequence thereof the oil service 
stations have taken on better lines of architecture. 
Some of these establishments are little better than 
mere dry goods boxes, while others are most preten- 
tious, ornate and ambitious. One might well call them 
an esthetic expression of a practical condition. But 
above all these first efforts are but glowing examples 
of the fact that we are slaves to haste and imitation. 
Mostly haste in this particular case, because it is one 
of the prime requirements of this particular type of 
building that it be erected in the least possible time. 
So building it has developed into a sad case of not 
seeking the best that has been said and done in the 
world, but mechanically doing something of a stock 
type and habit, and mostly without rhyme or reason. 
And then we settle down to think and to honestly 
believe that we have created something worth while. 

The very first consideration in the planning of the 
service station is the item of traffic flow. Means of 
ingress and egress are of paramount importance. 
Traffic rules and regulations, such as left and right 
hand turns and stops, must be heeded. Local ordin- 
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ances will take a hand in these determining factors, 
so this all-important matter will be passed along, 
with the warning, however, that familiarity with local 
statutes becomes part of the architect’s stock in 
trade. With all his trials and tribulations he must 
not only be the clearing house of ideas but of laws 
and regulations as well! It seems part of his function. 

Traffic flow and lot size will determine the placing 
of the building on the plot of ground. Two prob- 
lems, however, present themselves immediately. 
First, whether the building shall be placed near to the 
street, with traffic directed around it; and second, 
whether the building shall be placed at the rear of 
the lot with full prominence given to the pumps. It 
is a question whether the number of pumps shall ad- 
vertise the service and the product, or the building 
shall attract the customer. The consensus of 
opinion seems to be quite in favor of the former 
plan. If the building occupies a corner lot, as is 
generally the case, and if the size of the lot permits, 
it will be found most practical to plan two traffic 
lanes, one going and one coming, so to say, or an 
entrance and an exit (see Fig. 6). This arrange- 
ment has been found to be the most practical from 
observations that have extended over a long period 
of time. The plan seems to be most elastic and 
simplifies the coming and going from and to both 
streets. With this arrangement the pump islands 
may be placed between the traffic lanes and thus 
serve also as traffic guides, which are always useful. 

The placing of the pumps is the next step. 
Granted that the oil operating company has deter- 
mined upon the number of pumps to be installed, 
the placing of them so that both lanes of traffic may 
be conveniently served is important. This can best 
be accomplished by placing the pumps on the traffic 
islands, as already suggested, or by having two sets 
of pumps, one for each lane of traffic. A combina- 
tion of both of these schemes will make it possible 
to handle many grades of gas, which may be an im- 
portant factor. The type of pumps and the various 
technical points in connection with them are of no 
consequence in this discussion. For general pro- 
tection, the pumps are best placed on concrete 
islands. The pumps have rather delicate mechanism 
and are expensive, so it is necessary to afford them 
every means of protection. No hard and fast rule 
has been evolved for the spacing of oil pumps. A 
study of them has brought out the fact that they 
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are placed anywhere from 4 to 9 feet on centers, de- 
pending on local conditions. The ideal spacing plan 
seems to be to allow enough room so that two at- 
tendants may work back to back at adjoining pumps 
without interfering with each other when using them. 

The proximity of the tanks to the pumps is of no 
consequence at all. With the modern type of pump 
this matter is handled so well mechanically that it 
need not give the planner any concern. The location 
of. the tanks should, however, be duly considered 
when it gets to the problem of filling them. It is 
well to bear in mind that the ideal layout is one in 
which the tanks may be filled in such a manner that 
the oil delivery truck does not interfere with patrons 
coming and going. In other words, the filling pipe 
should be located in a place other than a traffic lane. 
Otherwise the tanks may be placed anywhere on the 
premises without regard to the rest of the arrange- 
ment. The usually accepted size of tank is of 1000- 
gallon capacity. The most practical method is to 
place the tanks side by side with approximately 1 
foot of space between them. There seems to be a 
difference of opinion as to whether the tanks should 
be permanently covered by the cement drive, or 
whether they should merely be placed below a grass 
plot so that they may be more easily gotten at and 
with less trouble and expense. In some of the illus- 
trations the tanks have been placed below the drive- 
ways in a sort of a basement, and access to them 
is gained by means of manholes placed in the drives. 


Fig. 6. Plot Plan Showing Good Arrangement for Corner Location. 
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In this manner all of the piping to and from the 
tanks and pumps is readily accessible, as are likewise 
the connections at the bases of the pumps. This is 
an important matter, since it is frequently necessary 
to make adjustments at these points of connection. 

Drain pits should be provided for the modern 
service station, and these likewise should be placed 
below the grade. The resorting to elevated plat- 
forms or tracks is an unsightly, messy, makeshift 
method. The danger of derailing a car and thereby 
causing possible damage to both man and machine is 
always present. If the pits are placed adjacent to 
the building, one stair may be planned to serve both 
the basement and the pits. The number of pits is 
optional, though two or three are usually the number. 
It is wise to provide a curb around the pavement 
opening to the pits. If this is done it is essential that 
the outside line of curbing be of such gauge that it 
will fit in easily between the inside lines of the tires. 
Thus the cars will be brought immediately over the 
pits without the automobile drivers’ having to do any 
maneuvering back and forth. This curbing likewise 
keeps the cars from running into the pits. The equip- 
ment of the pits consists of a sort of swinging plat- 
form which is arranged so that it may be raised and 
lowered to suit the fancy or stature of the attendant. 
A ladder is placed at one end of each pit so as to 
allow easy access to the pit should the attendant 
find it more convenient to get into the pit this way 
than by way of the stairway in the building. An 


Easy Access to Pumps, Pits and Service 
Building and Ample Two-way Traffic Spaces Are Provided 
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ingenious method of handling the oil that has been 
drained from the machines is to equip each opening 
with a set of tracks. These should be placed on the 
inside of the curbs around the openings. A good 
sized funnel equipped with rollers is then placed so 
that the rollers rest on the tracks.. This arrange- 
ment will permit of the funnel’s being moved at will 
to either end of the car. To the lower end of the 
funnel is attached a rubber hose which is extended 
to the receptacle that receives the oil. The various 
lines of piping to and from the pumps form rather 
a complex arrangement. It is of some importance 
that this entire arrangement and the planning for it 
be done before the work above the ground has ad- 
vanced very far. It is almost impossible to make 
any changes in this underground work after it has 
been covered up by the finished, completed driveway. 

And while the underground work is being dis- 
cussed, it should not be overlooked that much other 
underground piping must still be installed to make 
the service station a really modern plant, a station 
that will successfully cope with its competitors. No 
service station is complete unless it offers convenient 
means for the inflating of tires and the filling of 
radiators. The proper location for the air compres- 
sor is the basement, and enough space must be al- 
lowed for an outfit consisting of tank, motor and 
compressor. One outfit of this kind is usually 
enough for the average station. Water connections 
should likewise be placed near at hand for the con- 
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venience of the automobilist. The usual arrange- 
ment for this service is to install a hydrant or a 
controlled fixture near the pumps and to equip this 
with a hose that is of ample length to reach the 
radiator filling valve. With the great amount of con- 
crete around a service station it is well to provide 
also a number of taps for lawn sprinklers, so that 
with a 25-foot hose it will be possible to reach all 
parts of the premises. It will be necessary to extend 
all of the piping mentioned from the basement of the 
building where the meter is located; likewise it is 
important that this piping be installed in such a way 
that it may be drained to the basement when cold 
weather demands taking this measure of safety. 

Now as to the building proper. In this brief 
paper it will be well to avoid that in the way of 
building which was done at the very beginning. The 
latest development, or rather that which has been 
done most recently, is what should interest us at the 
present time. The logical means of approach will 
be to divide service stations into these groups: (1) 
Those that are just large enough to house the at- 
tendant and to provide for his simple wants. (2) 
Those of a somewhat similar character but that also 
provide shelter for the patron and his car. (3) 
Those that are of greater size and have rest room 
accommodations for both sexes. (4) The type that 
provides all of the details mentioned, and which at 
the same time is of such size and arrangement as to 
permit of the carrying and displaying of a stock of 


Fig. 2. Plot Size Often Will Determine the Location and Number of Pumps and the Dimensions of thea 
Canopy to Be Erected, Even Though the Service Building Be the Same, as Is Shown Here 
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This Service Station 


automobile merchandise for sale to passing motorists. 

..Of the first group, Fig. 1 illustrates a typical ex- 
ample. It will be observed that the space is just 
large enough for one attendant, or rather for a desk, 
a safe and a chair space. The cash register is placed 
on the safe. A compact type of heater or a stove is 
necessary for this type of building, because economy 
demands that the structure be set right on the ground 
without a foundation. This is the type of station 
that is the most practical and quickly erected. It 
likewise represents the minimum expenditure, which 
is one of the essentials when building a service sta- 
tion. This type of building likewise adapts itself to 
a lot of almost any size or shape as well as to any 
location, as far as that is concerned. 

Passing from this purely utilitarian type to the 
next stage of development (Fig. 2), we find the type 
of station which has some provision or shelter for 
the patron’s comfort. As with almost all features 
connected with buildings in certain regions, certain 
types persist. This expression of localism expresses 
itself very strongly with regard to canopies. The 


Simplest Type of Service Station, Providing for 


Slightly More Accommodation for the Patron is Provided in 
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need or advisability of this is 
a much-discussed subject, and 
it usually resolves itself into 
a case of “what monkey sees, 
monkey does.” One competi- 
tor merely follows in the foot- 
steps of another, with the 
intention of attracting the 
trade from the other fellow. 
The erection of these canopies 
is likewise a matter of consid- 
erable expense. Because they 
should be of enough width to 
cover two lanes of traffic, it 
becomes necessary to make 
them of considerable strength, 
and consequently the initial 
cost for the constructive mem- 
bers alone is great. To make 
the canopies practical it be- 
comes necessary to elevate 
them so that the tallest truck, 
as forinstance a furniture van, 
may be accommodated. This 
alone makes them unsightly 
objects because of the stilted 
effect. The consensus of 
opinion is that the canopies 
are unsightly and are most 
difficult to handle as far as ap- 
pearance is concerned. There 
is no argument but that in in- 
clement weather they serve a 
really useful purpose, and that 
the comfort and convenience 
of the patron are of the utmost 
importance, besides being the 
greatest agency for the get- 
ting and keeping of patronage. 

As has been said before, the patron’s comfort 
comes first. With this in mind the next type of 
building (Fig. 3) is that which contains rest rooms 
for both sexes. Access to the women’s room is usually 
by way of a door placed on an inconspicuous side of 
the building, while the men’s room is accessible from 
the inside of the structure. This makes this latter 
room likewise convenient for the attendant. The 
“powder puff” room for the women may be developed 
into more than an ordinary comfort station. One even 
runs across rooms that are splendidly decorated and 
furnished and with women attendants on hand to 
look after the comfort of patrons. With the advent 
of these rooms it becomes necessary to provide base- 
ments, and heating plants must be of greater propor- 
tions so as to make all of the rooms comfortable, 
Most service stations that have these accommoda- 
tions will need at least two or three attendants. Neces- 
sary lockers for their clothes must be provided, since 
all first class stations are more and more demanding 
that their attendants be uniformed, and this changing 
to and from uniforms daily means that provision must 
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be made for a dressing 
room equipped with lock- 
ers. The room can also 
be placed in the basement. 
The carrying of a stock 
of accessories is a great 
accommodation to the 
automobilist. It is, how- 
ever, a side line that many 
oil operating companies 
do not care to take on, but 
for the individual who 
owns his station it is a 
most remunerative side 
line. Fig. 4 shows a plan 
for a station in which has 
been incorporated a room 
for the storing and dis- 
playing of accessories. 
The storage of oils has 
not been touched upon 
heretofore. The oil is kept 
in barrels or small tanks. 
These are generally con- 
veniently placed upon low 
platforms so that the re- 
ceptacles for receiving the 
oil may be placed below 
the spigots. A supply of 
at least three barrels 
should be provided for. 
These barrels measure 
about 2 feet, 6 inches in 
diameter, so that they may 
be taken through a door of 
average width. Placed side 
by side they take up about 
8 feet (lineal). So then, 
with heating plant, coal, 
storage space, lockers, oil storage and the air com- 
pressor and motor, the architect will have his hands 
full providing space for all of these requirements 
in a basement of the size that it is possible to place 
below a service station. More often he will be com- 
pelled to excavate below the driveway to gain ad- 
ditional room. Fig. 5 illustrates a plan that includes 
an oil room in the first story. This room contains 
three pumps, and they are placed along one of the 
inside walls. The oil is in tanks which are located 
in the basement. It has been found very convenient 
to open this room up as much as possible when 
weather conditions permit it. Consequently, the 
folding doors have helped to solve this problem in 
a satisfactory way, giving, as they do, wide open area. 
Night illumination of the station and its sur- 
roundings is something that should be given due 
consideration ; not, however, with the purpose of 
getting the same effect at night as in the daytime, 
because there is no joy in competing with nature in 
this respect. There are many methods and com- 
binations that may be employed to obtain the desired 
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Figs. 4 and 5 Show Typical Plans for Service Stations Where, in One, Siete and 


Three Pumps is Provided Bree 


effects. All in all, this night’ lighting presents a 
most interesting problem, and in its solution there 
are no limits to the number of effects that may be 
arrived at. Ornamental poles placed at the en- 
trances to the traffic lanes are always in good order. 
Lighting standards give a better scale to the general 
effect of the buildings than any other motif about 
the premises, and they also add a decorative note 
that can hardly be obtained otherwise. Many of 
our cities have very complete and efficient lighting 
systems. For the sake of harmony and effectiveness, 
the lighting that may be already installed near or 
in front of the premises should be taken into con- 
sideration. Floodlighting seems to be one system 
that particularly adapts itself to the service station. 
The value of night lighting, of course, is measured 
mostly in terms of advertising to motor patrons. 

Other accessories that will add materially to the 
complete picture may be placed on the premises. 
It is well to give the enclosing fence, if one is neces- 
sary or required, some thought, since something 
really worth while may be worked out with this. 
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Nothing sets a building 
off to greater advantage 
than a _ well designed 
fence or wall. These may 
be developed in such a 
way that the signs may be 
incorporated. with them. 
As is already known, 
signs (yes, more and 
larger signs!) are essen- 
tial to the success (at 
least from the operat- 
ing company’s point of 
view) of all service sta- 
tions. It is a long step 
in the right direction to 
find that the ugly signs 
of yesterday that were 
pasted literally over all 
of the nearby “posts, 
buildings and fences 
have been succeeded by well designed, dignified 
signboards, often having decided decorative value. 
Much can be done to make the grounds and ap- 
proaches attractive. There is seldom need or occa- 
sion for the entire premises being covered with ce- 
ment; grass plots should be placed with the same 
thought and care given to many of the more essen- 
tial details. Judicious placing of flower boxes and 
even of flower beds will add materially to the at- 
tractiveness of the entire place. One finds bird 
houses, flag poles with ornamental bases, fountains 
and many other adjuncts placed with due thought 
and ‘care, adding greatly to the stations’ interest. 
Certain features of the building are very neces- 
sary from the oil company’s point of view, and these 
also have very much to, do with the style and 
architecture. Among these are ample windows, so 
as to permit the man inside to be at the instant 
bidding of the patron. It is not human nature 
for the busy business man to want to wait for the 
attendant to see him. So ample windows should 
be provided so as to permit the attendant to view 
as much of the approach to his station as possible. 
It will be found to be wise economy to construct 
the building of fireproof materials. In most cities 
this will be found to be mandatory. Hollow tile walls 
‘end themselves admirably to the construction of 
these buildings. This tile can in turn be plastered 
or veneered with brick to suit the fancy of the de- 
signer or the wishes of the client. If the right 
thought and consideration are given to all the minor 
details it will be found quite possible to design these 
buildings with practically no woodwork whatever, 
except for the doors. The floors are most prac- 
tical if of cement. This material can well be turned 
up at the walls, thus forming an integral base and 
likewise a splendid protection for the walls. 
The problem of the service station is unique in 
the annals of building. The planning of the struc- 
ture proper has reached a state of development 
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3 where one may well say 
Xi ee that it is of an accepted 
; type. So it resolves itself 
into the planning of the 
entire ensemble, and this 
indeed offers as large a 
field of opportunity as 
almost any other prob- 
lem that confronts the 
architect of today. Archi- 
tects, moreover, are just 
beginning to analyze this 
species of building to the 
fullest extent, and since 
these stations have taken 
their places everywhere, 
it is the architects’ prob- 
lem, yes duty, to lavish 
their sense of good taste 
for form, beauty and pro- - 
portion on them. These 
buildings will then be satisfactory in themselves 
because they will be regarded as of an acceptable 
architectural type. And, finally, should not the 
fact be registered that the time is here when 
we can truthfully say that the service station should 
be appropriate to its environment? Local build- 
ing materials and local architectural traditions, more 
than anything else, should determine the style of 
these buildings, and this coupled with good taste, 
proper scale and proportion is bound to produce 
pleasing results. This, as a matter of fact, is being 
done already, and in literally every part of the country. 

As is invariably the case when a structure fills a 
popular demand, patrons are asking and expecting 
far more of service stations than the supplying of 
fuel oils, the inflating of tires, and the other details 
which it is their function to give. This need not 
mean that a station must necessarily render all the 
details of service which large department and dry 
goods stores offer their patrons, but it is likely to 
include toilet rooms, reasonably adequate telephone 
facilities, and one or two other conveniences. And 
the same demand which has led to the evolution from 
the primitive oil tank under a shed to structures of 
the type described and illustrated in this issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum is almost sure to lead 
to further development, for as competition becomes 
keener and stronger and the public is offered a wider 
choice of places of service, it is to be supposed that 
the most attractive stations will be given the most 
profitable patronage. So it may be reasonably ex- 
pected that the service station as it exists today, even 
in its most complete form, is still in a state of 
progress; its final and ultimate form has not yet 
been reached, and it is not improbable that in ten 
years’ time the station will possess an attractiveness 
and offer a type of service far beyond anything 
which obtains today, even in its most advanced form. 
Such has been the development of railroad stations 
and other buildings catering to a popular demand, 
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SPINDLER FILLING AND SERVICE STATION, MANITOWOC, WIS. 


oA 


CHARLES CLARK REYNOLDS, ARCHITECT 


ERE it not for the tall, whip-like pumps shown 

in this illustration, this amusing little building, 
designed to shelter the dispenser of gas and oil, as 
well as to provide a rest room for women travelers, 
would seem to be a bit of stage setting from the 
“Wizard of Oz” or the “Gingerbread Man.” The 
pleasing quaintness and the irregularity of the de- 
sign strike a new note in the way of service station 
building, a type which is so new that no definitely 


appropriate style of architectural expression has as 
yet been developed for this kind of shop structure. 
That service stations in the suburbs or the country 
should possess charm and style appropriate to indi- 
cate the purpose of the buildings is both reasonable 
and logical. Just what architectural form of ex- 
pression should be followed is hard to definitely de- 
termine or designate. Apparently thus far no two 
architects have had the same idea as to the solution 


Floor Plan 
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FORUM SPECIFIGATION AND SDATA} SHEET—120 
Spindler Filling and Service Station, Manitowoc, Wis.; Charles Clark Reynolds, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Fireproof. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Wood, stucco, brick and copper. 
ROOF: 

Shingles, laid with random exposures. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood sash, fixed and casements. Leaded glass. 
FLOORS: 

Tile and cement. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 
PLUMBING: 

Two toilets, fully equipped. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 

interior and exterior floodlighting. : 


of this problem. In the case of this building no red 
or green painted oil pump on the edge of the side- 
walk is needed to catch the eye of the motorist. No 
one passing by at less than 40 miles an hour could 
fail to notice this unusual bit of architecture. The 
high pitched roof with its uneven ridgepole and 
irregular shingles (to say nothing of the unusual 
texture of the stucco, which the architect savs is out 
of scale and not at all what he wanted) all contrib- 
ute to the unusual charm of this building. Another 
interesting detail, not noticed in the daytime, are the 
concealed lights which flood and illuminate the en- 
tire building at night. The architect calls attention 


a 


End and Rear View 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Hand-worked oak, left natural and waxed. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Textured plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
i_xposed stone sills. Decorative plaster inserts. 
Plank doors. Hand-wrought hardware and 
lighting fixtures. Rest room in old English, 
open to oak rafters, hand-adzed. 
NUMBER OF PUMPS AND TANKS: 
7 pumps, and 3 tanks of 15,000 gallons capacity. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
6.000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
$1.33. 
DATE OF COMPLETION: 
August, 1925. 


to the bird house effect at the top of the south gable, 
which in reality serves as a mask for an electric re- 
flector. All the other elevations are flooded by lights 
under the eaves, and the roof is illuminated by a 
light on the top of the chimney. These floodlights 
must give this service station at night an effect more 
theatrical even than that in the daytime. Everything 
possible has been done to give this little building 
unusual charm and distinction,—even the quaint 
weathervane, which reminds one of the sign posts on 
entering New Rochelle, showing in caricature an 
automobile receiving gas, extremely appropriate, of 
course, for use as a sign for a business of this kind. 


The Entrance Facade 
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WITTS’ FILLING AND SERVICE STATION, LEXINGTON, KY. 
FRANK L, SMITH, ARCHITECT 


1h HE Colonial style of architecture has been used 
as a precedent for the windows and doors of 
this practically planned service station. Otherwise no 
special style can be attributed to the architecture of 
this building with its Spanish tile roof and simple 
bracketed cornice and plain entablature. Buff brick 


is used for the walls and piers, while the windows 


SCALES OF FEET 


n) 5 10 20 


and door openings have been enframed with and 
emphasized by the use of red brick. The plan of 
the building with its double covered drive is conve- 
nient and direct. It is an excellent idea to have the 
oil pumps and drives, where cars must stand while 
being filled, covered with some sort of roof. Whether 
this roof should be a part of and continuation of the 
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Plot and Floor Plan 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—121 
Witts’ Filling Station, Lexington, Ky.; Frank L. Smith, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stone base; brick walls, buff texture with red 
texture arches; stone sills, post caps, ete. 
Cement concrete foundation. 


ROOF: 
Green tile. 


WINDOWS: 
Wood frames and sash; clear glass. 


FLOORS: 
All cement. 


HEATING: 
Natural gas. 
PLUMBING: ; 
Closets and lavatories for men and women. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: ; 
{nterior floodlighting. 9-155-watt ceiling lights 


roof of the service building itself or whether it 
should be a separate roof just wide enough to cover 
pumps and double roadway is entirely a question of 
preference on the part of owner and architect. The 
windows are pleasing in scale and design, and are 
sufficiently large to give the impression that the 
structure is designed for public rather than for 
private use. The building has rather the air of a 
small railway station with one large waiting room. 
After all, this type of building is intended to serve 
the public in a capacity quite similar to that of the 
railway station, a place at which to stop en route. 
Therefore the plan should provide rest rooms and 
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in porch; 53-15-watt lights in soffit of cor- 
nice, arranged in three circuits. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Pine, painted. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Porch has steel ceiling. 
NUMBER OF PUMPS AND TANKS: 
3 pumps; 2 tanks, one of 1,750, and one of 
1,000 gallons. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: : 
11,504, taking the porch at one-hali its footage. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 


Total cost, including pumps, tanks, etc., approxi- 
mately $11,263, practically $1 per cubic foot. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Fall of 1924. 


toilets for both men and women, besides sufficient 
storage space for gas and oil and a small office for 
the proprietor or service man. The plan of this 
station follows quite closely this suggested layout. 
As there is no room set aside particularly for women 
in this plan, the women’s toilet, in order to secure 
greater privacy, opens outdoors at the rear of the 
building instead of into the main waiting or service 
room. Night illumination, which seems to be con- 
sidered such an important feature in the up-to-date 
service station, is obtained by rows of electric bulbs 
set into the soffit of the entablature which supports 
the rvof above the pumps and the double driveway. 


Another View, Witts’ Filling Station 
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COLUMBIA OIL STATION, WASHINGTON 
HORACE W. PEASLEE, ARCHITECT 


SCALE OF FEET 
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Floor and Pit Plan 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—122 
Columbia Oil Station, Washington; Horace W. Peaslee, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Brick and concrete; gypsum; 
framing. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco and wood. 
ROOF: 
Mission tile. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood casements. 
FLOORS: 
Cement and tile. 
HEATING: 
Hot water. 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled iron fixtures. 


wooden roof 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Interior. Floodlighting. Concealed fixtures. 


Lights in soffit, at corners, and floodlights. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 


Birch. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Rough textured plaster ; light mauve in color. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 


Finished in walnut. 


NUMBER OF PUMPS AND TANKS: 
Seven. 


COMPLETED COST: 


$15,000. 


YEARKAOF -COMPLELION: 


1924. 


LTHOUGH much more consistent than most 
buildings designed for service stations in its 
adherence to a definite architectural style, this ser- 
vice station, like most of them, shows incongruity in 
the type of architectural expression chosen. Archi- 
tecturally this building is good. Its scale and pro- 
portions are successfully worked out. The tall, nar- 
row, arched opening through which steps lead to 
the entrance door is enriched with decoration in 
color. The plainness of the stucco walls is relieved 
by the warm tones of the mission tile used on roofs. 
The overhanging cornice conceals electric bulbs 
which at night flood with light the walls of the 
building. Even the pump stands themselves are given 
a pleasing and original architectural treatment. It 
will be noted that adjoining buildings are somewhat 


obscured by a high wall and lattice work, as well as 
by the successful use of cedars on either side of the 
service station. Octagonal in plan, the interior ar- 
rangement is unusually complete and convenient. 
The small circular wing at the left contains the ser- 
vice or pump room, while that at the right is occu- 
pied by a women’s rest room with toilet adjoining. 
Off the main lobby are small telephone and direc- 
tor’s rooms on the front, and a toilet for men at the 
rear. The walls of the lobbies are decorated with 
maps of the adjacent country. At the rear of the 
building a sizeable shed protects two automobile pits 
for the use of cars needing repairs. The design of 
the building asa whole is unusually attractive and well 
thought out, and it is probably quite as appropriate for 
a service station as those in any of the other styles. 


General View of Station and Grounds 
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COLONIAL FILLING STATION, NO. 27, DORCHESTER, MASS. 


DRIVEWAY OFFICE 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Wood. 


FLOORS: 
Concrete. 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 


PLUMBING: 
Toilets on both floors. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Overhead lighting. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Door frames, sash, etc. 


FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—123 
Colonial Filling Station, No. 27, Dorchester, Mass. 
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ENG ERIO REVAL ES HINISH = 
Plaster on fire brick. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Plain. 


NUMBER OF PUMPS AND TANKS: | 
3 pumps; 2 tanks, 2,000-gallon capacity. 


APPROXIMATE SQUARE FOOTAGE: 
450. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
$2.25, approximately. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Fane iso: 


Ages the many filling stations scattered 
throughout New England in which Colonial 
details have been used to make the buildings more 
consistent architecturally with their environment or 
more suggestive of the names of the companies own- 
ing them, we find this bizarre little building at Dor- 


Detail of Entrance 


chester, Mass. The simple Colonial front, appear- 
ing under the heavy projecting two-story porch, sug- 
gests a piece of well designed stage setting. The pro- 
portions of the window and door openings are excel- 
lent, and the simple Colonial detail good. But had 
the plan and use of this building permitted it, eight 
lighter, more graceful columns and 
a balustrade more distinctly Colo- 
nial in character would have im- 
proved the design as a whole. The 
domical roof, surmounted by a 
finial, which vaguely suggests a 
Colonial lantern, hardly seems the 
appropriate type for a structure 
which is partly closed and partly 
open. Had the entire building been 
an open pavilion, this type of roof 
would have seemed to be logical 
and appropriate, as many of the 
octagonal garden and tea houses 
of the English Renaissance period 
were roofed in this interesting 
manner. The use of larger glazed 
openings in the treatment of this 
inner partition or front would per- 
haps have been more in keeping 
with the pavilion-like character of 
the building as a whole. However, 
as an example of filling station 
architecture this structure has 
sufficient interest and merit to 
warrant its publication; it is far 
above the average example of this 
specialized type of architecture, 
and shows how much individuality 
and spectacular appeal may be put 
into the design of this particular 
sort of commercial building. Most 
of the plan is taken up by the 
driveway and the wide platform. 
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FILLING STATION, BARTLES-MaGUIRE OIL CO., MILWAUKEE 
BUEMMING & GUTH, ARCHITECTS 


| 
care 


Plan Differs from That of Building as Erected Mainly 
in the Change of Oil Room Doors to Windows 
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Filling and Service Station, Bartles-MaGuire Oil Company, Milwaukee 
Buemming & Guth, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Fireproof. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Red brick and stucco. 
ROOF: 
Rough tile of variegated colors. 
WINDOWS: 
Steel sash. 
HEOORSE 
Concrete. 
HEATING: 
Furnace. 
PLUMBING: 
Enameled fixtures. 
ELECERICAL EOUIRMENT: 
Lighting. 


HE pains and ingenuity often taken to give to 

the design of a filling and service station pic- 
turesque quaintness and charm are well evidenced in 
this building in Milwaukee. Although time is needed 
to soften and discolor the stucco and brickwork, the 
building shows in its sagging ridgepole and over- 
hanging eaves much of the spirit which distinguishes 


aN 


View, 


Bartles-MaGuire Oil Station 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Birch. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Paints 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Walls painted. 


NUMBER OF PUMPS AND TANKS: 
10. 


SQUARE FOOTAGE OF PLOT; 
7,200. 

CUBIC FOOTAGE OF BUILDING: 
6,500. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1925; 


the English cottage design. The tall, wide windows, 
which break the front and the end elevations, serve 
the practical purpose of well lighting the oil room 
and office. Architecturally, these windows would 
have been improved by the use of heavy wood mul- 
lions which are so characteristic of Tudor architec- 
ture. The door with its ten glass panes also detracts 
from the English spirit of the de- 
sign. The tall gable over the 
main front window, with its well 
placed clock and half-timber, is 
one of the striking and success- 
ful features of this design. One 
has the feeling that better bal- 
ance and greater picturesqueness 
would have been secured to the 
design had the end chimney been 
carried up considerably higher 
above the line of the ridgepole, 
giving an added height to this 
part of the design. The chimney 
as built is sufficiently solid and 
massive up to the ridgepole, 
where it is weakened in design 
by the coping of slate or tile 
which follows the same slope as 
the roof. To protect one of the 
oil pumps, a structure resembling 
a roofed-over well curb is used, 
which probably is no more in- 
consistent for the purpose than is 
the picturesque English cottage 
design itself. The plan is simple 
and balanced. At one end is the 
office with a door opening di- 
rectly onto the driveway. This 
office opens into the oil room, 
which is indicated on the front 
elevation by the large casement 
window. Beyond it is a men’s 
room with the usual fittings. 
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BAY SERVICE, LTD., FILLING STATION, BAY STREET, TORONTO 
JOCELYN DAVIDSON, ARCHITECT 


HE chief architectural merit of this service sta- 
con lies in the straightforward simplicity of its 
design. Practically no decorative effect has been at- 
tempted other than in the combination of brick and 
stucco for the exterior walls. Here red brick is 
used for a high base course, the lintels of the win- 
dows and doors, and, as a crowning feature, of the 
two substantial looking piers which support the pro- 
jection of the roof over the open drive. Much is 
to be said in favor of the plan of this building, 
which provides for a spacious covered runway, at 
the center of which are located the oil pumps. A 
large plate glass window emphasizes the location of 
the office and gives a proper commercial character to 
the partition enclosing the business portion of the 
building. A small door at the left of the plate glass 
window, balancing the door at the right leading into 
the office, gives access to a women’s toilet. In the 
office itself a stairway leads down to the basement, 
where there is adequate space for the storage of oil. 
The simplicity of the design of this building is 


satisfying and pleasing on account of the particular 
commercial purpose for which it is intended. At- 
tempts to design filling stations in definite styles, 
such as English, Colonial or Spanish, seem rather 
futile, although, of course, the appeal to the eye of 
something architecturally out of the ordinary un- 
doubtedly has advertising and, perhaps, business 
value. Good taste, as well as cost of building, would 
scem to dictate that a simple, straightforward style 
of architecture should be followed in the design of 
so commercial a structure as a filling and service sta- 
tion. It does not seem important or even advisable 
that any definite architectural style should be fol- 
lowed. Rather, the plan should be carefully studied 
with the idea of working out an arrangement of of- 
fice, rest room, oil storage room and toilets best 
suited to the convenience of owners and travelers. 
All filling stations situated in rural districts should 
be considered as comfort stations, and should always 
have toilets for both men and women. The covered 
driveway is also an important feature to be pro- 
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Bay Service Ltd., Station, Bay Street, Toronto; Jocelyn Davidson, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Brick walls; wood framing. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Buff colored stucco over brick. Red brick trim. 


ROOF: 
Dark red asbestos. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung, pine. 


FLOORS: 
Birch. 

HEATING: 
Hot water. 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled iron fixtures in two toilets. 


vided. In case of rain such protection is of benefit 
not only to travelers stopping at the filling and ser- 
vice station, but also to the station employes. As 
far as architectural design is concerned, the impor- 
tant points to be considered and worked out in the 
design are the proportions and sizes of the door and 
window openings, their relation to the wall spaces 
between them, and the relative size of the building 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Pine, stained. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Painted brick. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Dark brown floors and trim; buff walls. 


NUMBER OF PUMPS AND TANKS: 
2 pumps and 3 tanks. 


NOQUAKE FOOTAGE-OF PLOT: 
3,200. 


APPROXIMATE COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 


50 cents, including concrete yard. 


DALEFORVGOMPLETRIONE 
May, 1924. 


proper as compared with the width of the driveway 
included under the same roof as the enclosed build- 
ing itself. If these few points are carefully con- 
sidered and studied, it makes little difference whether 
the building is faced with brick, stucco or clapboards. 
If scale and proportions are right, the material used 
for the exterior walls and trim makes little differ- 
ence. This rule applies to large and small buildings. 
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Plot and Floor Plan, Bay Service, Ltd. Filling Station 
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Wood. 
NUMBER OF PUMPS AND TANKS: 
FLOORS: 2 pumps and 2 tanks; 2,000 gallons. 
Concrete. : 
HEATING: oe FOOTAGE OF BUILDING: 
Hot water. ; 
PLUMBING: COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Two toilets. $1.73, approximately. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: . DATE OF COMPLETION: 
Overhead lighting. July, 1924. 


ERE is another example of the use of Colonial work indicates that 


FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—126 
Colonial Filling Station, No. 54, Dorchester, Mass. 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: Door frames, sash, etc. 
Brick. INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
ROOF: White brick tile. 
Slate. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
WINDOWS: Plaster, tile and brick. 


someone possessing a certain 


detail and precedent in the design of a small amount of architectural training and experience must 
filling and service station. Although built by the have designed this little building. The windows are 
Colonial Filling Stations, Inc., the character of the excellently proportioned, and the design of the panes 


ay The Entrance Doorway 


is Colonial in scale and char- 
acter. The simple cornice sup- 
porting the overhanging roof 
and concealed gutter also 
shows an appreciation of this 
style. The introduction of a 
short balustrade on the ridge- 
pole, the center pier of which 
supports a weathervane of 
old fashioned design, is a 
rather pleasing method of add- 
ing a decorative feature to the 
roof of so small a building as 
this. Although this balustrade 
serves no practical purpose, it 
does add height to the building 
as a whole. The fanlight tran- 
som and side lights of the en- 
trance door show Colonial 
precedent in the design of the 
muntins, although the side 
lights are carried down almost 
to the level of the door sill, a 
treatment seldom found in 
doorways of the Georgian pe- 
riod. Had the door itself in 
this design been solid, divided 
into six panels as the style re- 
quires, the entire front eleva- 
tion of the building would 
have gained definite and 
greater consistency in design. 
Undoubtedly the two large 
arched windows failed to sup- 
ply sufficient light for the of- 
fice, hence the glass panes in 
the door, lighting the interior. 
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JENNEY GASOLENE STATION, KENMORE SQUARE, BOSTON 
PARSONS & WAIT, ARCHITECTS 4 


PERGOLA OFFICE 


Mezzanine 


Main Floor 
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Jenney Gasolene Station, Boston; Parsons & Wait, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Waterstruck brick. Clock face in colored tile. 


ROOF: 


Copper shingles. 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 


PLUMBING: 
Two toilets; enameled fixtures. 


UGGESTING, perhaps, a Dutch fire engine 

house, this unusual little building, designed as a 
service station for the Jenney Mig. Company, at 
least shows originality. The high roof and second 
story, broken by only one window in the rear gable, 
shows an unusual treatment which is bound to at- 
tract the notice of the passerby. The treatment of 
the covering of the roadway as a sort of porte- 
cochere projecting from the building and not as a 
part of the roof of the structure itself, is one of the 
excellent features of this design. The smallest de- 
tails of this building have been carefully thought out 
and specially drawn. The posts supporting the cov- 
ering over the runway, as well as the decorative iron- 
work which ornaments the top of it, show a careful 
consideration for details. The single window in the 
front elevation above the entrance door is filled in 
with a clock face of colored tile. Gaily decorated 
shutters flank this false window. Although the in- 
troduction of a clock as a part of the exterior design 
of a filling station is both practical and admirable, 
it would seem more logical to have placed the clock 
on an unbroken wall surface. As it is, the clock 
has the appearance of being an afterthought placed 
in the upper front window instead of in a more ap- 
propriate location. The painted shutters decorated 
with heavy hardware detract much from the simple 
dignity of the interesting tile clock face. The little 
belfry, which is well designed, raises the question of 
its appropriateness. It would seem that the roof is 
sufficiently high and heavy to require no finial fea- 
ture to give added height and importance. Although 
the belfry is graceful and quaint, its raison d'etre is 
open to question. The treatment of the glass screen 
with center doors and with the combination of light 
painted mullions and dark painted trim is very 


effective. Two small round windows, which for some 
P 


reason do not show on the plan, add interest. 
The plan is simple and direct. The greater part 
of the main floor is occupied by a large office, at thé 
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INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Pine and plaster. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Painted. 


NUMBER OF PUMPS: 
4 gasolene. 


APPROXIMATE COST: 
$25,000. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
May, 1924. 


rear of which are toilets for men and women, a small 
compressor room, and a coal bin. Above these rooms 
is a mezzanine, reached from the main floor of the 
office by a short flight of stairs. This long, narrow 
space 1s used as a wash and coat room for the em- 
ployes of the station. Although the canopy cover- 


ing the driveway is of proper size and proportion, 
and sufficiently light in detail not to detract from the 
building, it must be admitted that a roof sufficiently 
large to protect a double rather than a single drive- 
way would be preferable, especially for a filling sta- 
tion located at a point where motor traffic is heavy. 


Jenney Gasolene Station, Boston 


DECORATION & FURNITURE 


The Elaborate and the Simple in Design 


By CARROLL BILL 


HE writer of these paragraphs is in no sense 

a keen advocate of the much-abused cult of 
simplicity, neither holds he any brief for over- 
elaboration of any of the phases of artistic expres- 
sion; but when all is said and done, it is from the 
simpler and less elaborate types of furniture and 
architectural detail that we really derive our more 
lasting pleasure and satisfaction. This statement 
may be open to challenge, and we admit to any de- 
gree of inspired exhaltation from the intricacy of 
East Indian stone detail, the flamboyancy of French 
Gothic, or the studied freedom of Louis XV carv- 
ing; but why is it when we have before us some 
bit of a turned leg table, brown and smooth with 
age, or a wide, low-seated chair of maple in its own 
golden honey color, or even the gray silver of a pew- 
ter platter, severe to the last degree, why, I ask, do 
we feel that quiet thrill of satisfied content that goes 
with open fires and wide board floors and many- 
paned windows with snow drifted in their corners, 
showing white triangles against the black of outside 
night? It is perhaps due to that latent urge that we 
all have toward the early home life and its associa- 
tions with the primitive aspect of all manner of 
things, and in this particular case the artistic ex- 
pression is shown by simple people in creating simple 
things for their own simple needs in their homes. 
It is, however, the versatile mind and skilled hand 
working together to create some elaboration of de- 
sign that command different degrees of our admir- 


Fig. 2. 


Simple French Table. 
Fig. 1, on Page 59 


Contrast with That of 


57 


ing respect and that make us wonder how it all 
happened; and how, for example, there came into 
being the crisp luxury of Chambord, the brown cas- 
cade of a certain retablo in the Azores Islands, 70 
feet high, of rippling carved. walnut, or the finely 
balanced detail of a Louis XIV table, all dull gold 
foliage and intricate mouldings. All of which, 
while admittedly an acknowledgement of the fitness 
of these elaborate things of the world to their own 
environment, is no admission of their artistic superi- 
ority, and no claim is made for the opposite extreme, 
and no excuse offered for the existence of such de- 
grees of simplicity as that exemplified by modern 
“Mission” furniture or by any other unintelligent 
economy of artistic expression. What we shall try to 
show by studying contrasting examples of the same 
kinds is how the simpler things give us a quieter and 
more enduring, more complete satisfaction 

In the illustrations of this comparative discussion 
we have chosen in most cases not the extremes of 
either type, but rather a happy selection of average 
examples such as one might come across in any well 
balanced collection, public or private, and the first 
contrasting group which is offered shows two French 
tables in Figures 1 and 2. The Louis XIV example 
is not as elaborate as some others of its period, but 
it shows in its curving legs and florid center orna- 
ment a degree of unrest that does not harmonize 
with the apparent weight of its marble top, requir- 
ing, as it does, the extra support of two iron rods 


Fig. 10. 


Early English Gothic Draw-top Table. 
trast with That of Fig. 9 on Page 58 


Con- 
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Fig. 9. Elaborate French Renaissance Table. See Also Fig. 10 on Page 57 


which may be seen under the table. The grotesque 
faces carved on the legs and frame would, we know, 
follow their owner with their sardonic leer and make 
its possession a source of unrest! The earlier and 
simpler type of French table shown in Figure 2 has, 
to a remarkable degree, a feeling of sturdy strength, 
and its legs, although eight in number, do not seem 
too many for the design, because of their finely 


Fig. 4. 


Sturdily Built Italian Renaissance Mirror Frame 


FORUM July, 1926 
turned slimness and proportions. The 
mouldings of the top and frame are 
clean-cut and well profiled, and the 
little touches of crudely carved detail 
contrast well with the severity of their 
frames, in fact emphasizing the severity. 

In Figure 3 we show a Louis XIV 
mirror frame, quite elaborate, well 
designed, and true to the style of the 
florid luxury of the period of its con- 
ception. Its flowing foliated detail is 
grouped with little regard to repose, 
and it climbs by the aid of broken 
curving mouldings to the crowning 
feature of a large shell ornament at 
its top. The base is hardly adequate 
to the weight of the upper part, but as 
a whole it may be taken as a good ex- 
ample of its kind, typical of its period. 

Contrast with this the Italian Re- 
naissance mirror frame in Figure 4. It 
is sturdily built around a rectangular 
opening, which is in itself a restful feature, and the 
square and straight line are everywhere noticeable. 
The curves of the broken pediment with its center 
feature are vigorous and inspiring, and the lower 
carved member fills the space between the two 
squares very nicely. The carved detail so sparingly 
used is of a delightfully crisp type of cutting, and 
the two caryatid figures at the sides, which could 
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Fig. 3. A Well Designed Louis XIV Mirror Frame 
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have been very bad, fulfill their func- 
tion of support in a delightful way. 

We now come to what is perhaps the 
most extravagant example of florid 
license in our assortment. The Vene- 
tian armchair in Figure 5 to be plaus- 
ible should be draped with the scarlet 
of a cardinal’s robes and shown 
against the painted stucco of a palace 
interior on the Grand Canal, and I 
doubt if any of our modern Italian 
interiors could for long suppress its 
riot of aggressive movement. It writhes 
and curves from base to seat, but in 
spite of all this we cannot examine its 
whole without a sense of fascinated 
wonder as to how it came to be so. 
And notwithstanding its bumptious- 
ness, the curving lines flow into one 
another with a certain feeling of 
growth that is almost satisfying,—until 
we see the Florentine chair in Fig- 
ure 6. This armchair could hold its own in precisely 
the same sort of environment as that just studied and 
be quite as appropriate to an atmosphere of gilded 
ceilings, silken hose and beautiful women waiting 
in their bowers for the lovers, who almost always 
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Extremely Florid Venetian Armchair \~- 
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Figt 1.) Cohtrasti This Louis XV TabletwithsThatiof Fig2-on Page \3Y 


came. This Italian armchair is built in the most 
logically structural way possible,—vertical supports 
for the seat, arms and back, relieved by small turned 
members, and the back frames crowned by carved 
and gilded leaves,—the only bits of decoration used, 
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Fig. 7. French Renaissance Mantel. Contrast with That 
of Fig. 8 

unless we include the tooling and gilding of the 
leather seat and back. This leather back is fastened 
up the sides with large nails. At the risk of self- 
contradiction I confess I.should have preferred a 
more elaborate and gilded nail head. They would 
have looked well against the rich brown of the old 
leather. However, this Florentine chair is so satis- 
fying that we cannot criticize so small a detail, and 
it is easily preferable as a fireside companion to the 
elaborate Venetian example which was just studied. 

For variety’s sake we show, to further make our 
point in favor of simplicity, two chimneypieces. 
Now the chimneypiece, or mantel, whichever you 
may care to call it, is a most intimate item of our 
home life. It is where we assemble our household, 
or, lacking one, where we ensconce ourselves in 
whatever degree of comfort our furnishings permit. 
Let us assume. for illustration, that we can ease 
ourselves into a deep winged grandfather’s chair 
that keeps the cold from our backs and gathers the 
genial glow of the fire where it does the most good. 
Could you imagine for a moment any sensation of 
comfort or thrill of cosy satisfaction if confronted 
with the oppressive elaboration and over-use of or- 
nament of the French Renaissance mantel shown in 
Figure 7? Its exquisite detail is worthy of study, 
its massing and grouping of pilasters are agreeable, 
and the crisp execution of the arabesque motifs is 
quite lovely ; but we doubt if one could have from it 
the joy of the home feeling and comfort of living 
that is so very evident in the Georgian mantel in 
Figure 8, with every suggestion of English luxury. 
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And to be fair to the other side, this example is. 
hy no means as simple as might have been chosen, 
with its delicate relief ornament and pleasing thin- 
ness of moulding and paneled pilasters. It was the 
chief ornamental feature of a room of stately pro- 
portions, with moulded wainscot and base and in all 
probability deeply splayed windows with paneled 
shutters and mahogany doors. But moderately ela- 
horate as it is, it answers our purpose of affording 
favorable contrast with the first mentioned assembly 
of sculptural detail and excess of intricate ornament. 

In Figures 9 and 10, two tables are shown. The 
first is an elaborate and very fine example. of the 
I*rench Renaissance, designed under Italian influence 
and probably carved by Italians. The whole table 
has a tremendously vigorous feeling, and the detail 
has a freshness or swing to it that is a joy to behold. 
‘The mass of the ends is adequate in outline, and its. 
base functions properly in holding up the well dis- 
guised weight of the top. Altogether it is a master- 
piece of design and execution, a fine piece of its pe- 
riod. It is bold, vigorous and well handled as to scale. 

In contrast as divergent as could well be imagined 
is shown the crude early English Gothic draw-top 
table, the charming simplicity of which could not be 
bettered from the viewpoint of homely, livable de- 
sirability. It is a-board about which you would de- 
light to gather your friends and rim your pewter 
tankards and spill your ale (if you had any) and. 
scatter pipe ashes regardless of finely finished wood, 
and its clever scheme of extending its top to wel- 
come more guests adds to its air of convivial hospi- 
tality. This table has a lowly relation in the shape- 
of a bench, which also has all the attributes just 
mentioned, and the two make a group of furniture: 
that well agrees with the livable atmosphere of a 
livable home. And for some reason this last men-- 
tioned contrasting pair seem to more clearly illus- 
trate our contention in favor of simplicity than any 
of the other pieces and make us feel quite content 
in that our point is well made, and that the fair— 
minded reader will agree that for home environment 
and intimate enjoyment the simple things are best. 


Fig. 8. A Delicately Pleasing Georgian Mantel 
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SPRING HOUSE, GOODLOE-HARPER ESTATE, ROLAND PARK, BALTIMORE 


BUILT ABOUT 1790. 


HIS charming old spring house stands on what 
was formerly the Goodloe-Harper estate, now a 
part of Roland Park. The manor house was. de- 
stroyed by fire a number of years ago, and this 
small out-building is the sole reminder of what was 
in colonial times one of the show places of Mary- 


Pure il 


ARCHITECT UNKNOWN 


land. The spring house stands alone, wholly deserted. 

The proportions and detail show great refinement, 
and the carved capitals are very well executed. The 
tympanum was undoubtedly originally stuccoed, but 
no effort has been made to keep the building in re- 
pair, and it is gradually falling a prey to the elements. 
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THOMAS HOUSE, NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 


BUILT IN 1801 BY CHARLES THOMAS 


HE doorway of the Thomas house at New 
Castle, Delaware, is of the conventional type of 
the declining Colonial style. The proportions and 
detail are excellent, the latter showing the same fine- 
ness of scale and minuteness of design found in the 
mantelpieces and interior trim of ‘Homewood.’ 


The semi-circular overhead light shows a very orig- 
inal design carried out with wood muntins. Door- 
ways of similar design occur on the street sides 
of this house, which stands on a corner. Built 
in 1801 by Charles Thomas of Maryland, it is now 
used as the parish house of the Episcopal church. 
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Interesting Wall Treatments —"Right out of the Book” 


O you know how cleverly you can bring 

Medusa White Cement into your plans 
for inside wall treatment, too? The pictures 
suggest interesting applications. Many 
of your own commissions no doubt offer 
other opportunities, just as pleasing in the 
final. result... 


Medusa Catalogs in Sweet’s recent a wide 


tange of Bragtiegt usés for Medusa White Ce- 


ment, Medusa Waterproofing, and Medusa 
Cement Paint. Detailed specifications are in- 
cluded. Their purpose is to give the Architect 
immediate, workable and labor-saving infor- 
mation, conserving his time and enlarging his 
opportunity for purely creative effort. 


Practical help on specific problems will gladly 
be provided without obligation, as a part of 
our regular service to the Architect, 


“THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO — 


Manufacturers of Medusa Non-Staining White Cement, (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing 
(Powder or Paste); Medusa/Gray Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); and Medusa Cement Paint. 
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Massillon Steel Joists in place in Senior High School, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Robert: Manahan and Robert Mickle, Architects; Cruise Construction Co. ye 
Contractors. Note all pom bing and conduits are installed within the floors. 


Ne every building you design has walls of fireproof materials. 

When youspan those walls with combustible floors you not only 
nullify the fireproof qualities of the walls but violate the trust placed 
in you by your clients. They ‘expect you to guard their interests and 
to see they get the best construction possible for the available funds. 


Massillon Bar Joist fireproof floors not only represent the last word 
in floor construction but provide many exclusive advantages and 
economies. Better plumbing and conduit layouts are possible for 
piping can be run in any direction through the joists without raising 
floor levels or suspending ceilings. The reduced dead weight of the 
floor effects economies in footings, columns and beams. The joists 
can be placed as rapidly as the supporting structure is erected. 
There are no forms to build and tear down. The completion of the 
building is hastened. Moreover you are designing in steel, the 
strength and dependability of which is not only scientifically deter- 
mined but proven under all conditions for nearly half a century. 


Our salesmen do not make general sales calls. We are depending 
on you to write for designing information. 


THE MASSILLON STEEL JOIST COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Hey! hl ae Canton and Massillon, Ohio. Sales Offices in all fel bared parecee 
Manufacturing and Sales Agents: Sarnia Bridge Company, Ltd., Sa 


ASSILLON 
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A group of Kansas City buildings that are equipped with Ideal 


Standardize on Ideal for Elevator Door Efficiene 


Perfect operation and control are guaranteed when Ideal Elevator Door 
Hardware is installed. For while hangers, closers, checking devices and 
safety interlocks are. distinctly separate mechanisms, they all synchronize 
perfectly when installed together. Complete Unit Control under a single — 
responsibility is assured. Door weight is evenly distributed; doors glide on © 
steel ball bearings along heavy, dirt-proof track, smoothly and noiselessly. 
Speed and quiet are important Ideal features. Either mechanical or electric _ 
inter-locks can, like all other Ideal elevator door hardware, be added with- 
out changing present controller mechanism. If, in addition to speed and 
freedom from trouble, you want realelevator door safety, write us for com- 
plete information. Our engineers are at your service. 
6 


“A Hanger for any Door that Slides. 


- AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleana 
Chicago Minneapolis . Kansas City Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha Seattle Detroit. 


(626) Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON, ONT. + Winnipeg 
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Largest and most complete line of door hardware ma 
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HERE is a flexibility of design 
possible with enameled brick 
that has been little studied. 


This plate shows how three of our 

stock shapes, combined with orna- 

mental terra-cotta have produced a 

commercial building, ornate, eco- 

nomical, sanitary and of high ad- 

vertising value. Succeeding plates 
will point out the wide ornamental 

possibilities of enameled brick. For 

stock shapes see Sweet’s. 


AMERICAN ENAMELED BRICK & TILE CO. 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue New York City 


= QUEENS: BOULEVARD: 
_ -V.HAGOPIAN. DELINEATOR: 


Copies of these plates in folio will be mailed upon request. 
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Fire takes 15,000 
lives yearly 


Concrete Building Units 
Establish New Masonry 
Standards 


Once the masonry home was considered beyond 
the means of the average purse. That is no 
longer true. 


Concrete building units have introduced new 
economies in masonry construction. Everywhere 
today you see homes being built with concrete 
tile or concrete block. These express fully the 
inbuilt value always recognized as characteristic 
of masonry. 


Concrete building units assure you a home of 
enduring strength, firesafeness and economy. 


With portland cement stucco exterior finish in 
any one of a wide variety of colors and textures, 
the beauty of any admired type of architecture is 
easily secured. 


Ask for your free copy of “A Book of Beautiful Homes” 


PCRTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Atlanta Denver Los Angeles Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 
Birmingham Des Moines Milwaukee Parkersburg San Francisco 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia Seattle 
Chicago Indianapolis Nashville Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Columbus Jacksonville New Orleans Portland, Oreg. Vancouver, B. C. 
Dallas Kansas City New York Richmond, Va. Washington, D.C, 
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Bringing Rust into the House 


HIS illustration is used in one of a 

series of advertisements appearing in 
magazines of national circulation to im- 
press upon home builders the waste en- 
tailed through the use of corrodible metal 
where Copper, Brass and Bronze serve 
more economically. 


The reader is reminded that if iron and 
steel are used, rust is, in effect, being 
brought into his new house; but that if 
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pure Copper, Brass, and Bronze are used, 
the house will be rust-proof inside and 
out,and periodic painting, repairs, and re- 
placements will be entirely unnecessary. 


A collateral purpose of this advertising 
is to help bring into the small house field 
the appreciation of sound, permanent 
building materials which the architec- 
tural profession has established so gen- 
erally for more pretentious buildings. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, New Toronto, Ontario 


ANACONDA COPPER 


BRASS 
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For the Old 
Remodeling Job 


Caen Stone Cement 
is a Life Saver 


HEN an old client wants 

you to revive one of his old 
“vintage of ’98 office buildings” 
so that he may realize some 
income on the property instead 
of holding it at a loss, do not 
despair. 


In addition to the obvious heat- 
ing, plumbing and elevator 
changes, give him a Caen Stone 
Entrance Foyer made from Im- 
ported French Caen Stone 
Cement. Because,—if the en- 
trance is archaic, few tenants will 
have any inclination to inspect 
the space above offered for rent. 


We are the sole Importers of 
French Caen Stone Cement 


PALMER LIME &° CEMENT COMPANY 


103 Park Avenue 
NEW. YORK IN?Y. 
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A Statement | 


HE block floor in Carnegie Institute Gym- 

nasium is not Bloxonend. This statement 
seems necessary because of erroneous statements 
coming from the Institute. 


Bloxonend is not loose blocks but is a perfectly 
matched wood flooring strip, composite in its 
structure—the upper surface with the ends of 
the fibers meeting the wear. 


Bloxonend is exceptionally durable, safe, resilient, 
non-sliver and non-slip. It stays smooth always. 


Prominent architects who specify Bloxonend for Gymnasiums include: 


PAT CUEES Co ZUILete rote seiatet rs Ae tneteaann st ofl arate or ao Baltimore, Md. 
Wiest is SBortin cua tnciettetceeee ne ee oc meicie Clinton, Iowa 
Vise le CCW inline’: muse a iets a iene ye eRe Oe Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
PUTCO W CSMOO, Lalit Ch s a..: as tenteletarcieteiete aici nies Detroit, Mich. 
Donw Barber Acsoclatesc seco hea New York City 
Caldwell, Beckwith & Walker............... Bridgeport, Conn. 
Ge HovwardaG hater italien terete Yonkers, N.°Y. 
PEE De RENEE. eich olay aneneters ake is cree akee thot Grand Forks, N. D. 
Aa Le DelEhantyeuk oc sclettelmo eee eile e cieie « Albany, N. Y. 
[hase Mets gelesian ior an ad toast Oran Cmca s. Ae Rochester, N. Y. 
Howell eG a Thomascucon Aen ticle a seers here Cleveland, Ohio 
SN ae Ed A ete ee i tat MP eParer ed on, coer aye, fale rene DOL OL. OHIO: 
Ameo Fait Use. deren Wetere ctke oteh Waters tenant ees Washington, D. C. 
Witit wy Ey me tithe ivenry cP aene atexchence eberorersiiacciare os eke St. Louis, Mo. 
Ber es Gi eee sta corahactatnie mre ei cvs & wiwiererarerere Buffalo, N. Y. 
Iatterty, Buckler ie Renhagen cc. 0... ou. ons Baltimore, Md. 
EM CUMiaclelini £2 octs.e cichtias me ncsie ore octane fe Winston Salem, N. C. 
Wi mHiseNitclelasics ance nedbancrscussseaue f © ayagera unre cols Cleveland, Ohio 
Nick aseace RGGERICK scrwelodetess « uiavercinia Oi eitstenatete7s Cleveland, Ohio 
Ee eG. Perrine, CE nero) oc csc. stalin saan cus erehe A « Baltimore, Md. 
Edward Wr eb al mien vactters cieresetsesvencistel tiaverereicre a Baltimore, Md. 
GarltonieStronmencnicccoc ecastorkenenttns Barone ol eeue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Starreteren. am iVileck od eme cutee sererssieyeis ol Yew York City 
These 8 ft. sections make a Shattuck’ &? Layer. 0. each acct Nl mieawere 2 Chicago, IIl. | 
tight, smooth floor—no _ loose (Oishi BAW USvesklidete ois ants Gan On cease Sion oe WOIs Aan ole Kansas City, Mo. 
blocks O. M. Topp. .... sss cces cece cece eee eeeeees Pittsburgh, Bas 
: Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough............. Detroit, Mich. 
TALCHUIS PN ae WW DITO io pelleneteaeiaie ce titers sevener aren sies Baltimore, Md. 
Wiigiaanica IN(obneL 2 € a5 o (OGD n Oompa cuMimed on OC Baltimore, Md. 


Architectural Specification gladly furnished on request 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COM|PANY | 


Kansas Ciry, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities—See Sweet’s 


BLOXONEND 
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A Plea for the Decorator 


Painted and tinted walls are now enjoying a wave of popu- 
larity. The decorator is adding a touch of charm and eleg- 
ance to all types of buildings in every section of the country. 
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And he is having his troubles. Many a wonderful vision of 
artistic beauty, and many a scheme of delightful color blend- 
ing have been utterly ruined by chemical reaction from the 
plastic materials used in the walls. 
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There’s a lot of satisfaction in knowing that decorative 
results will be exactly as planned and specified. Our brands 
of Finishing Hydrated Lime insure this satisfaction. 
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There is a building supply dealer in your vicinity who handles 
one of our brands of pure, snow-white, Finishing Hydrated 
Lime. 
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Quality f rene THE WOODVILLE LIME PRODUCTS COMPANY 
stone to finish TOLEDO, OHIO 


WHITE ENAMEL GOLD MEDAL 
AnD WHITE LILY 
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Residence of F. B. 
Hitchcock in one 
of Chicago’s Lake 
Shore suburbs. 
Architect, R. E. 
Crosby 


Harmonizing with 
the general inte- 
rior motif and 
subtly emphasizing 
interesting effects 
is the plastering 
which was done 
with Beaver Amer- 
ican Plaster 


The American Privilege 


As a nation, the United States is al- 
ways an interesting and perplexing 
study to the visitor from other shores. 
Our residence architecture, for exam- 
ple. 

We build our homes to accord 
with our personal tastes. There is 
no slavish adherence to a_ single, 
monotonous, national pattern. Our 
cosmopolitan origin accords us the 
privilege—which we freely take—of 
adapting the best types of all coun- 
tries. 

This American tendency toward 
individuality of home design is in- 


creasing; and, as a result, new archi- 
tectural importance is being attached 
to the interior effects that can be ob- 
tained by the judicious utilization of 
plastering. 

It is interesting, in this connection, 
to note that the makers of Beaver 
American Plasters, conscious that 
good plastering must start at the very 
source, go to great lengths to produce 
plaster of real dependability. “The 
reason, no doubt, why the definite 
specification of particular Beaver 
American Plasters by the architect is 
a growing tendency. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Dept. 2508 


BEAVER 


AMERICAN 


PLASTER 
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Fine Plastering and 


What Keeps It Fine 


PAR-LOCK 
APPLIERS 


located at any of the fol- 
lowing addresses will 
gladly consult and submit 
estimates. 
ALBANY, 

425 Orange Street. 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street. 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf. 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Building. 
CHICAGO, 

122 S. Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 

404 Hunkin-Conkey Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, 

1005 E. Livingston. 
DETROIT, 

2511 First National Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

200 Builders Exchange. 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1613 Samson Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 

515 Chemical Bldg. 
TORONTO, 

2258a Bloor Street, West. 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

410 Bond Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 

509 Wick Building. 

CORK INSTALLATIONS 

United Cork Company 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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4 Ets is an age of fine plastering, with a wealth of textures 
and color treatments far beyond the dreams of a few years 
ago. But it is not the quality of the plaster, but what’s behind 
it, that determines lasting satisfaction with walls and ceilings. 


Behind fine plaster, Par-Lock prevents stain, sweating and 
cleavage by (1) waterproofing the wall, (2) sealing against 
chemical reactions, (3) stopping the chill-bearing air currents 
that pass through pores of wall and plaster, (4) providing 
an elastic adjustment for differences of expansion between 
plaster and its support, (5) improving the bond. 


Behind Par-Lock is a national organization of expert, 
responsible applying firms. Par-Lock is a service, not a mere 
material. For lasting satisfaction on high quality interiors, 
rely on the Par-Lock Applier and rely on 


FarrDLock 


Any Par-Lock Applier will gladly furnish 
data on Par-Lock and consult as to the 
character and cost of application required 
in a given case. See an applier or write to 


The Vortex Manufacturing Co. 
1984 West 77th Street Cleveland 
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“You re Doing a 


Great Work” 


To date, approximately one thousand 
architects have been interviewed by 
members of the National Council for 
Better Plastering in an effort to obtain 
the suggestions of the profession toward 
the betterment of the campaign. In each 
case, the ideals of Better Plastering have 
been fully explained. 

If we could take one phrase to sum up 
the expressions of the architects inter- 
viewed, it would be,—“You’re doing a 
great work!” 

As in past years, the Better Plastering 
campaign is a direct effort to raise the 
standards of plastering to a higher level 
through the use of improved materials 
and workmanship. 

Even the speculative or operation 
builders are feeling the demands of the 
public. Today a specification for Better 
Plastering on metal lath finds greater 
favor with the owner than ever before. 
That is one of the evidences of the swing 
toward better construction. 

You can help the “great work” along 
if you will insert an alternate, or better 
yet, specify Better Plastering on metal 
lath wherever possible. i 


Tue NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BETTER PLASTERING 
1305 Madison Square Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 
Holabird and Roche, Architects 


Bakelite Switch Plates 
in new Palmer House 


In keeping with the handsome decorations and 
furnishings of the new Palmer House, Chicago, 

Ill., are the Bakelite molded flush plates used for : ! 
all wall switches. 3 


Bakelite plates are particularly appropriate for 
fine buildings of this class because they never 
get shabby, as the original color and finish is 
permanent. 


These plates are made for all standard types of 
flush switches and outlets, and are obtainable in 
brown and several other colors to harmonize 
with practically any decorative treatment. 


A number of the leading wiring device manufac- 
turers make Bakelite plates, and we would be 
glad to have them show you samples and quote 
prices. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York. Chicago Office: 636 W. 22nd St. 4 : 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


LITE 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


LET EV ENEE RelA are AS PHIOUSAN DEUS Es 


“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital ‘‘B" is the 1:umerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity. It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation’s products.” 
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Oxford Hali, Detroit, Michigan, warmed by an Ideal Water Tube Boiler 


IDEAL Boilers 


make owners enthusiastic 


NTHUSIASTIC clients are the big- 
gest asset any architect can have. 


Everywhere architects have found 
that one sure way to create this 
enthusiasm is through the perfect 
performance of Ideal Boilers and 
American Radiators. 


The letter at the right is not un- 
usual. And naturally the architect 
gets the credit for having specified a 
perfect heating plant. 


Every Branch of this company is 
equipped to give special service to 
architects. We shall be glad to have 
you call on us. 
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RICAN RADIATOR COMP 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS and other products for heating, ventilating and refrigeration 
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When you are work- [4 
ing on a reinforced 

concrete job, get in 
touch with Kalman. 
Kalman engineers will 7-4 
be glad to help you. ° 


Just write. 


Plants or. 


| Where One Inch Means So Meee 


— Don’t Trust Hands 


It is highly important that the top bars be set carefully 
in the reinforced concrete slab. If they are just an inch 
or so out of the way, the slab is weakened. The Kalman 
High Chair will help you here. It opens exactly to 
specified height. After each chair is placed according to 
specifications—an easy job—the reinforcing bars are 
laid across them. Then, everything is ready for the con- 
crete. The top bars are located at the exact distance 
from the forms that specifications say they should be. 
The contractor has not been penalized in the least. For 
the Kalman High Chair actually speeds up steel setting. 
The cost of Kalman High Chairs is infinitesimal com- 
pared to the cost of the building—and they can play a 
most important part in the ultimate strength of the 
concrete. Of course, you are interested in better con- 
crete construction. You will want to remember the Kal- 
man High Chair on the next reinforced concrete job you 
design. Why not send for a folder on it for your files ? 


MAN STEEL 


KALMAN STEEL COMPANY, 1462 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 
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Chicago New York Cleveland Buffalo Detroit Boston Baltimore Pittsburgh Syracuse Milwaukee 
Offices at Philadelphia St. Louis Columbus St. Paul Atlanta Dayton Minneapolis Youngstown 
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OFFICE PARTITIONS 


MADE BY THE MILE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SGIBBLIse Nols TOLD 


The Value of 


@itrelarertions 


BONDS architect does not specify Mount& 
Robertson Office Partitions without a knowl- 
edge of their value. 


Their usefulness is manifested first when our 
engineers carefully plan the space and the partitions 
are quickly put in. The partitions can also be 
rearranged or added to. 


Their splendid appearance lends dignity and beauty 
to any office of which they are a part. 


Railings, Bank Fixtures, Directors’ Rooms, 
Stock Boards, etc. Also special cabinet 
work from your own details. 


Mm, ‘SEEoUR ff 
lt CATALOGUE I 


MOUNT & ROBERTSON, Inc. 


OFFICE ENGINEERS 
62 Broad St. Phone, Hanover 5727 New York 
Established 1893 
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If Your Office Had No Doors or Windows 


F NO doors or windows were needed within the office, it will probably be 
cheaper to subdivide it with plaster walls than to use Circle A Partitions. 


It is self-evident that any layout calls for doors into’ the various divisions, and 
in almost all offices it is necessary to make use of borrowed light. 


When the cost of placing the doors or windows is considered, the cost advan- 
tage of plaster partitions quickly disappears. 


You will then find that Circle A Partitions, sectional and movable, are not only 
better, but also cheaper. 


Circle A Partitions are sectional and movable, and can be rapidly erected to make 
any desired arrangement. You can use them over and over again, and change 
the office layout to meet the constantly changing needs of business. 


They also bring to the office the handsome appearance, fine woodwork that can 
only be achieved by master craftsmen with modern tools, working in fine woods. 


We will gladly send our new catalogue to anyone interested. 


Cervieterittrernie: 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION APS NLA fe 


650 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 


New York Office: Farmers Loan and Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York Houston Post-Dispatch 
Building, Houston 


CIRCLE @ PARTITIONS | 
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The Splendor of che Romanesque 


A STUDY OF THE TYPE IN. ITALY 


o] 


ANY a student of architecture, dazzled by the 
rich and severe beauty of Greek and Roman 
forms, absorbed in the mystery of the Gothic 
age, or carried away by the brilliance of the Renaissance 
or the types which have sprung from it, fails to give 
more than casual interest to what to other students is 
more interesting than any,— 
the Romanesque, as it was 
developed in western Europe 
during what may be roughly 
described as the two centuries 
from 800 to 1000 A. D. 
The world during the 
ninth century and the tenth 
was obsessed with the belief 
that the year 1000 would 
see the end of all things as 
foretold by the Apocalypse. 
When the mystical year had 
passed and the world still 
pursued her wonted way, 
there came a powerful re- 
newal of interest in things 
earthly, art and architecture 
being by no. means over- 
looked. There had been an- 
other reason for this renewed 
interest. ihe *reien: “of 
Charlemagne, giving promise 
as it did of a Europe once 
more united and powerful, had 
renewed faith in Rome as the 
predestined center of the 
world and had tended to again 
spread over Europe the belief 
that from Rome should ema- 
nate the animating force nec- 
essary for invigorating and once more renewing the earth. 
The type of architecture which arose during this era 
and which is called “Romanesque” forms the subject 
matter of the volume under review. Among the char- 
acteristics of the style a few may be briefly mentioned: 
(1) wide use of the round or semi-circular arch; (2) 
walls of brick or of stone given a more or less smooth 
surface, or else built of alternating courses of brick and 
stone; (3) use, particularly at doors, of columns free- 
standing or engaged, clustered shafts or half-rounded 
piers from which round arches were made to spring; 
(4) placing of small arched windows in groups of two, 
three or more resting upon slender colonnettes, the entire 
group often set within a single larger blind arch; (5) 
much use of corbels, corbel tables, or pilaster strips upon 
which (particularly upon outer walls) members form- 
ing blind arches were placed; (6) use of the rose win- 


Side Portal of a Church in Cagliari 
Romanesque of the Thirteenth Century 


dow, a detail which during the Gothic era was to receive 
treatment incomparably magnificent; (7) a wide use of 


“ornament derived from Byzantine sources, particularly 


in the form of carving on capitals, voussoirs and span- 
drels. Many parts of Europe felt the stirrings of this re- 
vitalizing influence upon architecture, and particularly of 
an incomparable beauty was 
and still is the Romanesque of 
Italy which is discussed here. 

In this volume there is 
given a presentation of what 
yet remain of the Roman- 
esque structures built in 
Italy, a country which made 
wide use of Romanesque 
forms long after the rest of 
Europe had been committed 
to the use of “Gothic. The 
time when they were built 
antedated the era of build- 
ing great city palaces and 
country houses, and building 
was largely or rather chiefly 
in the form of churches, the 
plan of which was ordinarily 
that of the primitive basilica 
(often with an atrium), a 
semi-circular apse forming 
the east end of the nave and 
often of each of the aisles. 
Circular churches were not 
unknown, and extensive use 
was made of the campanile, 
sometimes joined to the 
church and sometimes stand- 
ing alone. Added to the 
richly decorative use of 
Romanesque forms for the buildings themselves a use 
supremely rich was made in fashioning details of interior 
furnishings, parapets to screen choirs or chapels; ambos 
or pulpits; fonts and episcopal thrones; paschal cande- 
labra; altars and their baldachinos and other accessories. 

A work of this scope is necessarily largely of illustra- 
tions. This volume, apart from some 27 pages of ex- 
cellent text, is entirely of half-tone illustrations selected 
with a view to widening the practical application of the 
Romanesque style. The mere selection of subjects for 
illustration from the vast number available proves the 
author possessed of taste of a high order. The volume 
constitutes a valuable addition to the data regarding an 
architectural type of importance to the modern world. 


__ 


ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE IN ITALY. By Corrado 
Ricci. 260 pp., 9 x 11% ins. 350 illustrations. Price $10. 
Brentano’s, Inc., 2 West 47th Street, New York. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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HOUSE @ GARDEN’S 
Second Book of Interiors 


VERY little while a new volume is added to the 

House & GARDEN series, which deals with houses, 
their exteriors and interiors, and their gardens. In this, 
the latest and by far the most helpful and stimulating 
of these volumes, there has been collected the very best 
of the invariably excellent matter which has appeared in 
House & GARDEN during the past year or two. It is 
a volume valuable alike to the architect, the interior 
decorator and the home owner, as well as to the large 
number of people casually interested in interior decoration. 
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EVEN hundred illustrations deal with every depart- 

ment of the house,—entrance porches, vestibules and 
halls; reception and living rooms; libraries, dining rooms 
and kitchens; stairways; bedrooms and bathrooms; 
verandas and terraces, all these illustrations presenting the 
most perfectly planned and beautifully arranged examples, 
the greater part of which are of distinctly moderate cost. 
Other departments deal with color schemes of which a 
great many are suggested ; with accessories, such as book- 
cases and built-in bookshelves; lamps and lamp shades ; 
mirrors and other details of furnishing; and one section 
is given up to illustrations and text which make entirely 
plain the types of furniture of the different historic periods. 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the value of this 
work to anyone interested in its subject. 


223 pages. 9% x 12% inches. Price $5. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. By 
Joseph Jackson. 230 pp. 5 x 7% inches. Price $2.50 Net. David 
McKay Co., Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


HATEVER may tend to increase popular ap- 

preciation of architecture, and especially what- 
ever may tend to deepen appreciation of the great 
heritage of early American architecture and the work 
of individual architects who worked prior to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, is to be sincerely wel- 
comed as a contribution of value. ‘‘The Development of 
American Architecture,” by Joseph Jackson, a volume 
just issued from the press of the David McKay Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, is a useful addition to the literature 
already published dealing with the field just indicated. 
In the 214 pages of text with 50 half-tone illustrations, 
many of which are reproduced from old prints and draw- 
ings, the author pleasantly discusses the story of Amer- 
ican architecture between the years 1783 and 1830. 

The chief value of the book lies in the stress it places 
on the work of Benjamin Henry Latrobe, Robert Mills, 
William Strickland, Robert Carey Long, John McComb, 
Jr., Major L’Enfant and others whose names are too 
often forgotten when American architecture before 1830 
is under consideration. Latrobe, McComb and L’Enfant, 
it is true, are something more than mere vague memories 
to a great many people; but Mills, Strickland and Long 
and the work they performed are in danger of sinking 
into an undeserved oblivion even among those who should 
have a reasonable acquaintance with the architectural 
annals of the country. By their personal labors all these 
men profoundly influenced the form and substance of 
American building, and not only in their own day and 
generation, for they also left an indelible impress upon 
the development of national architecture that can be 
clearly traced down to the present day. Many of the 
buildings they designed have unfortunately been de- 
molished, but enough remain to afford important links 
with the past, and the authorship of these monuments 
should not be a matter of indifference. Mr. Jackson has 
told the story of these architects and of the buildings 
they erected in a way likely to remain in the memory. 

Another admirable feature of Mr. Jackson’s little vol- 
ume is to be found in the clear manner in which he has 
pointed out the different phases of building development 
that were going on simultaneously in the several parts 
of the country. One of the most illuminating chapters 
dealing with this sectional growth and the local peculiar- 
ities manifested is devoted to the building of Washing- 
ton. In discussing the popular attitude of the time to- 
wards the proposed creation of the federal capital, the 
author observes that “there were backward-looking per- 
sons in those days as well as in these, who wanted to 
harass progress. They were alarmed at the proposed 
size of the new federal district, which was to be ten miles 
square.” But Washington pointed out that “if the 
metropolis of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) occupied a 
tract two by three miles, the extent of the federal city 
was none too large.” 

Major L’Enfant’s connection with the planning of 
Washington is generally known, and a great many are 
acquainted with the fact that he was never paid for his 
fabors, as he indignantly refused the inadequate sums 
voted by congress. In alluding to the difficulties created 
by the temperamental Major’s own attitude, Mr. Jack- 
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son says: “It is unfortunate that L’Enfant was so im- 
patient and domineering. He had trouble from the start, 
because he began to act upon no authority but his own, 
and actually demolished the house of a respected resi- 
dent of Duddington, both against the owner’s wishes and 
without authority from the commissioners under whom, 
by law, he was serving. His best friend, President Wash- 
ington, was compelled to tell him in exact terms that he 
had disobeyed the law and would have to take the conse- 
quences. He told him that he must work with the com- 
missioners. Even to this advice of a friend and the 
chief personage of the country, L’Enfant was deaf, and 
continued his work defiantly. Washington recognized 
his worth to the country, but he wrote to the commis- 
sioners after the Duddington incident: “You are as 
sensible as I am of his value to us. But this has its 
limits; and there is a point beyond which he might be 
over-valued.”’ Finally the President was forced by his 
continued defiant and unlawful acts to dismiss the French 
engineer. The latter continued to live in this country, 
but withdrew himself and nursed his grievance. Through- 
out he had acted as a spoiled child, and would brook no 
interference. The book is full of such intimate and 
elucidating sidelights. There are also valuable comments 
on the dawning recognition of architecture as a necessity. 


VERSAILLES; ITS LIFE AND HISTORY. By Cecilia Hill. 243 
pp. 4% x 7% inches. Price $2.50 Net. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


F books about the Palace of Versailles there may 

well be no end, perhaps because the kingly dwell- 
ing begun by Louis XIII and brought to com- 
pletion by the Grand Monarque may be justly regarded 
as France in epitome during the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, and the life of Versailles as the quin- 
tessence of French life and history during this period. 
The whole architectural, artistic and social life of France 
found its focus, indeed, at Versailles from the time that 
Louis XIV started on his magnificent building career 
until the dark days of the French Revolution ended an 
era of dazzling splendor altogether unparalleled. 

At all events, however one may regard Versailles his- 
torically and socially, it cannot be denied that the fabric 
alone is an inexhaustible storehouse of interest. The 
authoress of this book of 235 pages, embellished with 
numerous half-tone illustrations, has performed an in- 
valuable service in giving a most carefully detailed and 
admirably arranged history of the building, noting all 
the successive changes that have taken place. Not only 
has she done this in the most lucid and logical manner 
imaginable, but she has also contrived to remove the 
subject from the realm of dry-as-dust data and statistics 
and infuse into it an enormous amount of human, per- 
sonal and historic interest, so that the different chapters 
are not merely records of materials and dimensions, 
which one reads and straightway forgets, for the facts 
are so interwoven with personal incidents and anecdotes 
that they fix themselves quite indelibly in the memory. 
The Palace of Versailles is peculiarly the outward mani- 
festation of Louis-le-Grand’s personality, the abiding 
memorial of his hopes and aspirations, his triumphs and 
failures. Since this is so, no one can hope thoroughly 
to understand the building without knowing something 
of the man who called it into being and who imposed 
his personality and ideals upon the architects and other 
artists who worked for him, not merely in a perfunctory, 
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FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


A Constructive and Practical Work on 
Minor French Burldings 


By PHILIP LIPPINCOTT GOODWIN 
and HENRY OOTHOUT MILLIKEN 


tecture in the world exists in French provincial 

towns, small villages andin tiny hamlets which 
cluster about the great chateaux—small manors, half- 
timber cottages, shops and buildings of other kinds. 
Much of this wealth of design is applicable to American 
use—the exteriors largely for suburban or country 
houses, and the interiors for residences or apartments. 
The authors, with unerring architectural taste and judg- 
ment, have selected just those details which possess 
proportions and suitability for present-day use. The 
volume contains illustrations, plans and measured draw- 
ings worth considerably more than the cost of the work. 


Sin of the most graceful and distinguished archi- 


Text, 40 Plates of Measured Drawings 
94 of Illustrations 


Size of Pages, 11x15 ins. 
Price $20 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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professional manner but with genuine enthusiasm, and 
aided him to amply realize his architectural ambitions. 

In view of this unique condition, the authoress has 
included a singularly able, fair and sympathetic analysis 
of Louis” personality and character. In part she says 


of him: “Louis XIV had two sides, the man and the 
king—and the king came first. As such he saw himself 


a divinely appointed-intermediary between God and peo- 
ple. As such he was invariably benevolent, meas- 
ured, great; with an enormous patriotism and sensitive- 
ness for France so that every Frenchman felt the honor 
of the country to be safe in his hands. He gave a pres- 
tige to monarchy unknown before. Never, through all 
the intoxication of youth and adulation and passion, did 
Louis XIV forget what was due to the dignity of the 
crown. Hence the decorum, even in his faults—though 
he never loved a woman as much as he loved France. 
“He could be hard and incredibly selfish in private 
life, and considered himself placed above the morals of 
ordinary persons; but then all his subjects shared that 
view. !t was he himself who set the limit to his will—a 
limit that touched every point of life—his duty as a king. 
He had an enormous sense of duty. He worked hard 
for France. Never for any hunting did he miss a council 
meeting, or neglect a state appointment, or say foolish, in- 
discreet things or betray a state secret. As a child he was 
given to violent anger, but only three instances were noted 
in his later life that he gave way to it. This self-control, 
this sense of measure and dignity spread even to small 
things, to dressing, eating, ceremonial, precedence, and it 
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must be owned that Louis XIV had little sense of humor. 
Though as a young man he was clumsy, he so 
schooled his body for the sake of France that majesty 
and gracefulness seemed natural to him. . He kept 
his body agile into middle age by constant exercise. He 
had the large Bourbon nose; contemporaries agree he 
was not handsome as a boy, and he was early pitted with 
small-pox ; still, his profile was one to delight sculptors, 
and Lebrun turns it to decorative use on his ceiling. In 
fact he grew ‘decorative’ in a massive way—what we call 
grand siecle. ... .He could look like a country farmer or 
like a Roman emperor. Perhaps because of his neglected, 
lonely childhood he seldom smiled, but when he did, the 
smile was winning, and his courtesy toward women was 
invariable; he raised his hat even to a housemaid.” 

It is refreshing to have an estimate of Louis XIV that 
is neither a fulsome panegyric nor an unlimited denuncia- 
tion, an estimate that portrays him as he really was, a 
very human mixture of good and ill. But it is not Louis 
alone whose personality is inseparably associated with 
the halls and salons of Versailles. The writer has agree- 
ably traced the many other personal associations with the 
various parts of the Palace so that we may see Madame 
de Maintenon, the young Duchesse de Bourgoyne, the 
sharp-tongued Madame, Louis’ sister-in-law, or the 
queenly Marie Antoinette, each in her accustomed en- 
vironment. All of this combined architectural, historical 
and personal subject matter is so pleasantly blended that 
the book cannot fail to be both useful for reference and 
exceedingly readable, however one may intend to use it. 


The Practical Book of Tapestry 


HE intimate connection 

between tapestry and 
architecture as well as the 
frequent use of architectural 
motifs in tapestry design gives 
to tapestry and its history an 
interest to architects which 
is strong. Primarily associ- 
ated with the Gothic age, 
which saw what were perhaps 
the most brilliant of its 
triumphs, tapestry has been 
identified with the develop- 
ment of all of western Europe 
and with the different periods 
—the Renaissance, early and 
late; the Baroque age; the 
eras of the diferent Louis; 
and in later days with the 
various places where looms have been set up and where 
present-day workers are engaged in creating by use of old- 
time methods those marvelous weaves which add to any 
surroundings where they are placed a richness of decoration 
which confers dignity and sploniee to the place where they 


are used. No study is more absorbing than that of tapestry. 


Richly illustrated in half-tone and full color. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 


By George Leland Hunter 


Te this volume is given a 
complete review of the 
subject of tapestry. The au- 
thor has made a deep study 
of tapestry’s history and is 
familiar with every important 
example in the world. The 
volume deals also with the 
technique of tapestry weav- 
ing, the changes and develop- 
ment of its design in different 
countries at different times, 
and it goes at length into 
descriptions of modern looms 
where this ancient art has 
beensuccessfully revived. The 
illustrations, many in full 
color, add to the reader’s 
interest. All are from pho- 
tographs made especially for this work, and many show the 
student for the first time examples of tapestry weaving of 
the first importance. The volume is particularly valuable by 
reason of its accurate documentation and full bibliography 
and because of its giving the names of places where there 
are to be seen the most important tapestries now in existence. 


302 pages; 614 x 834 inches. Price $10. 


- 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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ROUBLE-PROOF 1s the 

word that best describes the 
Columbia Roller. Its spring 1s 
silent, rugged and smooth-run- 
ning. Its brass ferrules are 
nickel - plated — hence, rust- 
proof. And in durability, the 
roller matches the close-textured 
shade cloth. Both are made to 
withstand hard service and 
careless usage. Yet they sell for 
substantially the same price as 
shades and rollers which lack 
their desirable features. 


F Dugan, 


Architects; L. N. Travers, General Contractor. 261 Crescent Tint 
Window Shades mounted on Columbia Rollers do 24-hour duty 


every day in this modern hotel. 


Left— Bedell Building, Portland, Oregon. 


Architect; Hanson-Hammond Co., General Contractors. 


George Schonewald, 


510 


Columbia Damasko Window Shades on Columbia Rollers are 


used throughout this splendid structure. 


and still the light is wrong 


The modern building is “all 
windows’’—a_ structural steel 
skeleton with glass filling in the 
open spaces! 

Yet, in spite all this effort to 
secure plenty of window space, 
nine out of ten buildings are in- 
correctly lighted during the day. 
Paradoxical—but true! 


Often the trouble is too much 
light—floods of harsh, unpleas- 
ant, eyestraining glare. Fre- 
quently, however, the fault is 
insufficient light—natural day- 
light barred out by dark, opaque 
shades. 

The fact is that windows are 
not merely windows—they are 
lamps which light rooms by day. 
Look on windows as lamps and 
a hard problem becomes easy. 
Just as the light from blazing 
electric bulbs is always modified 
by shades or indirect lighting 


Columbia ™ 


fixtures, so the light from win- 
dows should be transfused and 
mellowed by modern translucent 
window shades in fone colors. 


In the two buildings pictured 
on this page, the problem of 
daytime lighting has been scien- 
tifically and successfully solved 
by Columbia Window Shades. 
No glare in those buildings. No 
buying of expensive artificial 
light to substitute for free, 
barred-out sunlight. Columbia 
tone colors let in just the right 
amount of right light. 


For 100% comfortable and 
satisfactory daytime illumina- 
tion, specify Columbia Shades 
and Columbia Rollers. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firru AveNuE, New York 
Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland 
Detroit Pittsburgh Kansas City Fresno 
New Orleans Philadelphia Portland (Ore.) 
St. Louis San Francisco Minneapolis Los Angeles 


1 Oe erry Oregon boasts 


many of the finest buildings 
on the Pacific Coast—and most 
of these are completely equipped 
with Columbia Window Shades 
and Rollers including the follow- 
ing list. 


Bedell Building 
Meier & Frank Building 
Medical Arts Building 
St. Vincent’s Hospital 
Doerenbecher Hospital 
Oregon Blind School & 
Employment Inst. 
Ambassador Apartments 
Herman Nelson Apartments 
Shriners’ Hospital for 
Crippled Children 
U. S. Grant High School 
(Addition) 
Abernethy Grammar School 
Hosford Grammar School 
Ockley Green Grammar School 
Telegram Building 
Fitzpatrick Building 
Biltmore Apartments 
Stonewall Apartments 
New Y. M. C. A. 
W. O. W. Temple 
Holladay Grammar School 
Multnomah Grammar School 
Joseph Kellog School 
Kenton Grammar School 
Mishkind Apartments 
Portone Apartments 
Weidler Court Apartments 


GUARANTEED nA 


NDOW SHADES 
and ROLLERS 
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WAREHOUSE AND FAGTORY BUILDING ERECTED BY 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Although an increasing proportion of our business 
is standard brick and steel construction, such as 
hotels, office buildings, hospitals, etc., we are 
also doing concrete industrial work at all times. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Russell G. Cory, Architect 
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High 
Early Strength 
Concrete 
-28 days 


/ 


Ordinary / 


Concrete 


28 days- 


Comparative Strengths 


(COPYRIGHT REGISTERED, U. P. C. CO., ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 


Quick-Hardening Concrete with a 3-day strength 
of 2000 pounds or more, with a 28-day strength 
double the 28-day strength of ordinary concrete and 
with any consistency or degree of workability de- 
sired is obtained with standard Unzversal cement, 
the same quality Unzversal as regularly used, by 
following the methods described in a circular sent 
promptly on request. Simply use the coupon below. 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE’S HOMES 
O present in convenient and concise form the 
history of its notable effort toward providing a 
practical solution of New York’s “housing 
problem,” the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
issues a brochure entitled “Comfortable Homes in 
New York at $9 a Room a Month.” The booklet 
describes and illustrates the blocks of apartments in 
the Borough of Queens of which Andrew J. Thomas 
and D. Everett Waid were the associated architects, 
the Metropolitan’s aim being to provide at costs 
within their means comfortable houses for what are 
ordinarily known in America as the “working classes.” 
Two paragraphs from the brochure are of par- 
ticular interest: “As to the financial results. The 
final reports as to cost are not yet ready, but enough 
is known to state that the total investment by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will approxi- 
mate $7,500,000; that the rentals are over 
$1,000,000. Figuring expense of operation at what 
are believed to be liberal allowances, there seems to 
be no doubt that a net return of at least 8 per cent 
will be realized, and it is hoped something more. 
The Company will credit 6 per cent of this return to 
interest, and anything above that to the amortiza- 
tion of the cost of the property, expecting thereby to 
gradually reduce the book value to such a point that 
when tax exemption expires January 1, 1932, the 
book value at that time will be such that 6 per cent 
or more can still be realized upon the investment. 
“The lesson to be derived from this experiment 
seems obvious. It is doubtful if 8 per cent net on 
cost could be realized, without tax exemption, at a 
rental of $9 per room per month; but there is no 
doubt that an additional rent of $1.50 per month 
per room would abundantly provide for full taxes. 
If, therefore, limited dividend corporations, other 
life insurance companies and employers of labor 
desiring to produce apartment homes at the lowest 
rent possible, with a sure net return of say 8 per 
cent, would use the same methods the Metropolitan 
has in this operation, there seems to be no doubt 
that a maximum rental of $10 to $11 per room per 
month will produce 8 per cent net and pay full taxes, 
but only if the homes are built on low-priced land, 
easily and cheaply prepared for building, and with 
public utilities already provided and fully paid for.” 


A CORRECTION 
HE June Forum presented illustrations of the 
chapels at West Point and at the University of 
the South, Sewanee, Tennessee. These chapels 
were, through an oversight, credited to Cram & Fer- 
guson instead of to Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDING PLANS 

DISPATCH widely published in the New York 
JBM during June gives some account of the 
plans the government contemplates taking to sta- 
bilize the building industry during the next few 
years. The government building program contem- 
plated in the authorization of congress of expendi- 
tures aggregating $165,000,000 over the next six 
years will be manipulated by Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon to offset any general financial de- 
pression or threat of unemployment. Government 
operations will be expanded in lean years, and held 
down in full years of private construction. The 
building industry is regarded as the keystone in the 
industrial arch because it has so many related and 
dependent lines, including the lumber, cement, stone, 
gravel, iron and steel, plumbing supply, roofing mate- 
rial, and other industries. It is almost always the 
first industry to reflect spreading unemployment. 
Building operations were practically stopped 
during the war. Private building was quickly re- 
sumed, and has been going on with a rush since 
1921. The government is just about to resume. It 
is considered in some economic quarters that build- 
ing has reached its peak and that a sudden down- 
ward plunge would inevitably bring unemployment. 


DEATH OF C. W. RAPP 

HE demise of C. W. Rapp, senior member of 
the firm of C. W. and George L. Rapp on June 

28 after a brief illness, came as a shock to a wide 
circle of friends. Born in Carbondale, Ill., he built 
up a large architectural practice in Chicago, where 
among the many important buildings attributed to 
him are the Uptown, Chicago, Tivoli and Riviera 
Theaters and the Masonic Temple building, in which 
is incorporated the Oriental Theater, recently opened, 
and the new Detroit Theater, in Detroit. Mr. Rapp 
was in fact, regarded as an authority on theaters, 
particularly motion picture theaters, and to his fore- 
sight and energetic leadership is due a great part of 
the credit for the improvement which has been made 
in the designing and planning of these buildings. 
Nor was Mr. Rapp’s work wholly connected with 
theater buildings. The new Paramount Building, 
now under construction in Times Square, New 
York; the National Press Building, under construc- 
tion in Washington; the new Detroit Hotel, and the 
Metropolitan Office Building in Detroit, and various 
other large and important building projects in St. 
Louis, Cleveland, Buffalo, Kansas City and Milwau- 
kee were of Mr. Rapp’s design. Under Mr. Rapp’s 
guidance his firm attained a position among those 
of the first rank in Chicago and the middle west. 
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Grooved floor strip screwed to floor. Scribed wall board fits uneven wall. First door post screwed to floor. 


Second door post set. Section fits in groove of floor strip and post. Next post set and screwed to floor strip. 


ERE are the twelve important operations in the erection 

of Telesco Partition. Because it is screwed together and 

not nailed, it can be taken down as easily as it is erected and 

moved to any desired location. The extension top takes care 
of different height ceilings. Write for details. 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 


(Driwood Corporation) 
ELMHURST, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 11 E. 37th Street, N. Y. C. Ashland 7940 


Last post fits to scribed wall board. Screw on crown moulding. Screw coupling irons to stiffen partition. 


Fasten filler strips and attach crown mould. 


In ceiling partition fasten strip to ceiling. Raise and fasten extension posts. 
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Two Recent London Buildings 


By H. J. BIRNSTINGL 


HOSE who await the appearance of an archi- 

tectural style which shall inform contem- 

porary London buildings seem to be waiting 
in vain. Recently two very large and important 
structures have been finished by architects of fame, 
yet it would be difficult to find in them any com- 
mon quality. Adelaide House and Britannic House, 
the one by Sir John Burnet and partners, the other 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, strike so forcible a contrast 
that one is led to assume that there exists no com- 
mon outlook. It must be admitted that the pro- 
grams for the two buildings are not identical. 
Britannic House is the headquarters of a single vast 
and mighty industrial corporation, and thus it con- 
tains within its walls a single hierarchy. Adelaide 
House, on the other hand, is simply a block of 
separate business offices, so that when once the 
spacious entrance hall is passed, there lies ahead 
but a combed hive of offices. This difference is 
quite clearly expressed 
in the elevations of the 
buildings, for, in the one, 
the windows are graded 
according to the im- 
portance of the rooms 
which they light (this 
importance depending 
upon the position in the 
hierarchy of its occu- 
pant), while the exterior 
of Adelaide House pre- 
sents a diapered pattern 
of windows varying but 
little in sizes, and not 
at all in importance. But 
this difference of pro- 
grams is insufficient to 
account for the immense 
difference in treatment, 
and one can imagine the 
historian of the future 
being sorely perplexed in 
his attempt to disentangle 
the architecture of to- 
day with all its variations. 
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Sir John Burnet and Partners, Architects 


In architecture, as in literature and the arts gen- 
erally, the critical faculty is likely to wilt before a 
famous name, and Britannic House has received an 
ovation such as would scarcely have been accorded 
had it been the work of a younger and less well 
known man,—for the simple reason that it does 
not merit it. Britannic House is clever,—brilliantly 
clever. It disarms criticism by reason of its clever- 
ness, and is comparable to the flowery peroration of | 
a gifted politician, skilled in dialectic and rhetoric, | 
and it beats down critical opposition. It is rich and 
fascinating. It is like a conjuror whose incessant 
talk absorbs the attention until the climax of the 
trick is reached. The means are overlooked; it is 
the end alone that matters. Unfortunately in archi- 
tecture, especially in the architecture of a huge city, 
it is not only the end that matters. A picture may 
have no duty due to its position, no consideration 
due to its neighbors; a building has both, and un- 
restrained individualism 
on the part of a building 
in a busy thoroughfare 
is as out of place as 
on the part of a person 


in a crowded railway 
carriage. Certain con- 
ventions must be ob- 


served, for upon them 
depends the smoothness 
of communal life. But 
individualistic behavior 
in the railway carriage 
may not always take the 
form of blatant aggres- 
sion and rudeness; it 
may take the form of 
good natured loquacity, 
or tiresome friendliness 
displaying itself in a lack 
of reticence and forbear- 
ance. The great new 
shops of London offend 
in the former manner; 
Britannic House, _ per- 
haps, in the latter. It 
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Photo. Sydney W. 


BRITANNIC HOUSE, LONDON 
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SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, ARCHITECT 
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ADELAIDE HOUSE, LONDON 
SIR JOHN BURNET AND PARTNERS, ARCHITECTS 
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is tiresome and fidgety, but it is certainly friendly and 
good natured, so that it is difficult to be angry with 
it; as well be angry with a too-confidential neighbor. 

There is nothing cheap about Britannic House. 
The rich industrial corporation was surely not par- 
ticular as to spending a few thousands more or less. 
The setting back of the upper stories, a device 
which achieves a kind of dramatic effect, is surely 
an expensive luxury,—and then the carving! Deli- 
cate and beautiful, executed by Mr. Broadbent and 
his assistants, it adorns keystones and capitals, and 
it is particularly prolific above the sixth story win- 
dows. Its presence, one presumes, is a continual 
secret joy and inspiration to the board of directors, 
who may indeed deem themselves true art patrons, 
who have set carving before dividends, for without 
field glasses it is impossible to observe the detail 
of the carving from the ground, even now when it 
is newly finished, and in a year or two it will be 
completely obscured beneath a rich coating of Lon- 
don’s soot deposit. Yes, Britannic House ignores 
realities, at least so it impresses the spectator, al- 
though all criticism of it is subject to reservation, 
seeing that but half the building is as yet completed. 

Within there is much to admire. The planning 
is simple and yet subtle, with its gently curved hall 
following the line of Finsbury Circus, and its changes 
of axes due to the irregularity of the site. Within, 
too, there are ample signs of the exercise of Sir 


Detail of the Entrance 
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Entrance, Adelaide House 
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Edwin’s fertile imagination. The ground floor hall 
and corridors are paved with squares of cast iron 
and white marble. The ceilings are varnished, so 
that the floor patternings may be reflected therein, 
—a delightful reversal of the usual procedure, in 
which the floor is the reflecting surface. Then the 
staircases are planned from floor to floor on oppo- 
site sides of the main corridors. The ascent is thus 
delightfully broken, and the disheartening sense of 
stepping into an endless well is avoided. The rub- 
ber treads, silent and dark, contrast richly with the 
white marble of wall and shining ceiling. Each 
floor is paved in rubber of a distinctive color, surely 
a pleasant, practical treatment. The equipment of 
the vast build:ng is throughout in accordance with 
the very latest practice which science and invention 
have been able to provide; all service mains, pipes, 
ducts, and so on are discreetly hidden, while yet 
remaining immediately accessible. Britannic House 
shows indeed the meticulous coordination necessary 
among all the trades and crafts engaged upon a vast 
modern building enterprise to obtain a finished result. 

If Britannic House is personal, Adelaide House 
is impersonal. That is not to say that anyone see- 
ing it would not at once attribute it to Sir John 
Burnet, but the approach to the problem is im- 
personal. Here are certain definite requirements ; 
here is a great city; this is the twentieth century; Stairway, Britannic House 
these are the materials at my _ disposal ;—and 


Entrance, Britannic House 
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LOBBY, ADELAIDE HOUSE 
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PLAN, GROUND FLOOR, ADELAIDE HOUSE 
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Adelaide House is the 
logical result. If there is 
romance about the build- 
ing, and some may cer- 
tainly find it, it is the 
romance that certain 
painters and etchers find 
in the pulsating activity 
of iron works, in the 
starkness of a great ship 
in its dock, in the dis- 
order of a pit head, but 
it is not the romance 
evoked by suggestions of 
the past. If ‘there is 
beauty,—and that there 
almost surely is,—it 1s 
the beauty that is found 
in the motor car, in a 
piece of smoothly run- 
ning machinery, in a 
race horse, — wherever, 
indeed, there is a bal- 
anced synthesis of form, 
purpose and _ material. 
And moreover, there is 
grandeur, there is sim- 
plicity. If you fail to like it, if its crudeness of- 
fends you, then you are out of touch with the 
century in which you live. “Love me, love my dog” 
is an adage which might here be recast: “Love my 
age, love Adelaide House.’ But it is expressive of 
the best of the age, for there is nothing vulgar 
about Adelaide House, and vulgarity is a besetting 
sin of the age. Adelaide House has its counter- 
part in other art forms, in music, in painting, and 
in sculpture, and wherever they are met they are 
somewhat startling and are likely to frighten the 
timid and to distress others, but to the robust they 
are invigorating. It is as yet impossible to prophesy 
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Stairway, Britannic House 
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how the future of archi- 
tecture will develop, but 
there is a future along 
the lines of Adelaide 
House; there is no fu- 
ture along the lines of 
Britannic House, which 
must ever remain an en- 
tirely personal utterance. 

Despite the novelty of 
Adelaide House, it har- 
monizes with its neigh- 
bors, and this is because 
the parts are small and 
are kept in scale with 
the human form. It im- 
presses without overaw- 
ing, and seen from Lon- 
don Bridge it has a truly 
majestic dignity which 
will be enhanced when 


the crowning upper 
story takes its _ place 
above the cornice. The 


building is steel-framed ; 
the lower story is faced 
with granite and stone. 

Perhaps after all it is incorrect to say that these 
two new buildings have no common quality, for 
they at least have this :—they are both alive. Neither 
of them is a pastiche; in neither is there any sign 
of that febrile searching in books and portfolios 
for motifs which unfortunately distinguishes so 
much contemporary architecture just now, and this 
is because both buildings are the work of men who 
are fertile with ideas. If we feel that one will have 
a greater influence than the other, it is but the ex- 
pression of a personal opinion which time will either 
confirm or contradict. Both Britannic House and Ade- 
laide House are English architectural achievements. 
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Adelaide House, from the Thames 


St. James’ Church, Winsted, Conn. 


COFFIN & COFFIN, Architects 
By KENNETH FORD COFFIN 


“What an image of peace and rest 
Is this little church among the graves! 
The wounded spirit, the heart oppressed, 
Here may find the repose it craves.” 
HERE is “this little church” which Long- 
fellow so beautifully describes? For the 
benefit of those who are not students of 
the immortal poet, the answer is,—in England. But 
this is-not surprising, for even the English admit 
that all Christendom is envious of the beauty and 
antiquity of their parish churches, an admission not 
in the least exaggerated in spite of the ravages of 
time and civil war, religious differences, and unsym- 
pathetic remodeling. Among the justly envious the 
United States deserves a front rank position, which 
in less critical moments is attributed to the adolescent 
stage of our national growth. Although we are un- 
doubtedly far ahead of these early church builders in 
general taste and refinement, as measured by the 
scope of arts and sciences, we are their inferiors in 
“the application of architecture to its highest pur- 
pose ;” in church architecture we have much to learn. 
Of all the various Protestant denominations in this 
country, the Episcopal Church has the greatest heri- 
tage from England, and it is accordingly logical for 
this body to turn there for architectural inspiration 
and example. Winsted is an old New England town, 
and at first thought it might seem appropriate to fol- 
low there the best church precedent we have,—that 
of our colonist forefathers. Their places of worship 
were, from necessity and choice, boldly different 
from those of their English ancestors, and admirably 
adapted to new and varied conditions. But the fierce 
flames of bigotry, which changed even the architec- 
ture during that period, no longer burn to effect such 
contrasts in modern church design here in America. 
Furthermore, Winsted nestles among rugged foot- 
hills, far wilder and 
more primitive than 
their serene and majestic 
neighbors, the  Berk- 
shires, an environment 
which suggests the use of 
stone. A so-called Colo- 
nial church would surely 
be too sophisticated for 
this town, famous for 
extremes of nature, with 
its six-legged cows and 
its mushrooms as large as 
cabbages, if one can be- 
lieve the newspapers. 
Along with the other 
freaks of nature which 
give Winsted her place 


Sanctuary and Altar, St. James’ Church, Winsted, Conn. 
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in the sun is the local field stone, used primarily for 
pasture fences, and undoubtedly the least desirable 
of all building stones. It is a large, rounded, black 
cobble, with little variation in tone or texture, and as 
hard as flint. Use of this black sheep among build- 
ing materials was carefully avoided in the original 
specifications for the new church, colorful and strati- 
fied granite having been chosen instead. Church 
building funds, however, have their limits, and in 
this case the limit was reached before the more ex- 
pensive miaterial could be included. White marble 
and red sandstone were available in this vicinity, but 
both of these were obviously unsuitable for an infor- 
mal building of the type proposed. A blank stone 
wall had literally been reached and, as the least of 
these evils, field stone was finally used. The flintlike 
character of this cobble stone recalls to memory the 
numerous parish churches in the southern counties 
of England, some even within sight of the portals of 
Canterbury, built of small, black flints, which have 
successfully defied time and weather. The contem- 
plation of these charming English churches encour- 
aged the use of the local field stone, and the design 
of the building was largely governed by a desire to 
be in sympathy with use of this unusual material. 

Instead of using merely one style or type of eccle- 
siastical architecture, several related styles were 
adapted with results suggesting the English parish 
churches which recall the various periods of history 
during which they were built. Departure from use 
of one style or period throughout a church is not 
favored by architectural purists, but in this cosmo- 
politan era such liberties are sometimes justified if 
unity is the result. From the simple Norman tower 
to the more elaborate Late Gothic chancel the pro- 
gression in architectural style was intended to be 
vradual and appropriate to the function of each part 
of the plan of the church. 

Possession of a corner 
plot determined the gen- 
eral shape and distribu- 
tion of the elements of 
the plan, but the tradi- 
tional method of orienta- 
tion for an English 
church, with the chancel 
at the east end, was dis- 
regarded. The modifica- 
tion of ancient and estab- 
lished laws, changes in 
the form of service, and 
expansion of functions 
to meet modern de- 
mands, while often the 
cause of much dissension 
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NAVE AND CHOIR, ST. JAMES’ CHURCH, WINSTED, CONN. 
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and debate among theologians, at least prevent too 
accurate reproduction of the old buildings and stim- 
ulate originality in design. A column or pier which 
is gratefully welcomed by drowsy and apathetic par- 
ishioners is too often the cause of much annoyance 
and dissatisfaction to their more attentive brethren. 
These obstructions may be avoided by using a long, 
narrow nave or one short and wide, but the former 
plan is usually impractical for good acoustics, and 
the latter a handicap to both beautiful and economi- 
cal design. Toovercome these objections in the new 
St. James’ Church, and at the same time to create a 
resemblance to the column and arch construction 
customary in the English type, the narrow side aisles 
were arranged without seats, and for circulation only. 

The costly clerestory, however, was omitted for 
the sake of economy and as an aid in eliminating 
damp walls, but of course at the sacrifice of that 
atmosphere which contributes so much to the charm 
of old structures. The heavy columns with their 
slightly pointed arches springing from them are 
similar to those used in the transitional period be- 
tween the Late Norman and Early Gothic, and were 
not used merely for effect but serve a definite struc- 
tural purpose. They shorten the span of the oak 
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roof trusses, and take the concentrated load, while 
the exterior walls receive their thrust and perform 
the same work as the picturesque flying buttresses. 
By employing this simple form of construction to 
meet practical requirements, a resemblance to the in- 
teriors of the old churches was maintained though 
not duplicated. Omission of the clerestory suggests 
a dark nave, but here the windows on the narrow 
side aisles give ample light without destroying that 
mystery in the depth of shade and shadow so needed. 

The parishioners interested themselves in the con- 
struction and furnishing of this church in somewhat 
the same spirit of sacrifice which accompanied the 
furnishings of the old structures. The altar, the col- 
ored faience tiles in the chancel floor, the organ, the 
stained glass windows, and innumerable other fit- 
tings were generously contributed by them. Gener- 
osity seems customary in Winsted church circles, 
however, for a story is current there to the effect 
that one of their clergymen was presented with a 
new pair of trousers by the ladies of the Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society. In his address of 
thanks he undoubtedly alluded to Psalm 139 :2: 
“Thou knowest my downsitting and mine uprising: 
Thou understandest my thought afar off.” 
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View from Northwest, St. James’ Church, Winsted, Conn. 


George Harrison Phelps, Inc. Building, Detroit 


SMITH, HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, Architects 


N office building and studio, located at the 
northwest corner of East Jefferson and 

Joseph Campau Avenues, is the new home of 

George Harrison Phelps, Inc. The new structure is 
most unusual in character and an innovation for 
Detroit. New York and Chicago have private office 
buildings of a similar nature, which have been de- 
signed for the use of individuals whose professional 
needs require considerable space for their staffs of 
assistants. Heretofore in Detroit such needs have 
been met by remodeling large residences in districts 
where business expansion has altered the neighbor- 
hoods, or by using ordinary office spaces in new or old 
buildings,—spaces sometimes adequate, but often not. 
In planning the new building for George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., it was desired to develop a structure 
suitable in every respect for the needs of a highly 
departmentalized advertising organization of 106 


people, and, in addition, to produce a building dis- 
tinctive, interesting and beautiful,—a structure that 
would compel attention, cause admiration, and serve 
in a dignified way as the home of the organization. 
That was the problem presented to the architects, 
Smith, Hinchman & Grylls. The usual solution 
would have been a three-story, box-like structure, 
punched full of holes for the various windows, 
topped with or without the usual cornice, etc., and 
the result would have been the ordinary building 
which may be seen on any business street in any city. 

With an owner desirous of avoiding building such 
a structure, and more than willing to assist in de- 
veloping the architects’ suggestions, the result shown 
in the accompanying illustrations was attained. The 
building is set back from the Jefferson Avenue street 
line about 30 feet, on a brick-walled terrace. This 
allows space for planting, and removes the offices 
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from the noises of Jefferson Avenue. Rising behind 
the trees is a facade of brick and stone, not a flat, 
box-like face, but a facade irregular in outline, that 
expresses the plan within. The architectural char- 
acter of the design is a modified form of that brick 
architecture found in northern Italy, dating from the 
time of the middle ages and the early Renaissance. 
A well marked door and terrace of stone indicate the 
public entrance. To the left is a semi-circular bay, 
where the stair tower shows itself. To the right, ex- 
tending up through the second and third stories, is a 
double-arched opening with a column of marble 
forming a balcony and great window for Mr. Phelps’ 
studio. These three features on the exterior are set 
off by the smaller office windows, which have been 
grouped to avoid the monotony of regular spacing. 
On the Joseph Campau Avenue side various smaller 
architectural features of interest are apparent. 

The walls are of brick varied in color, soft in 
texture, and laid in pairs to produce the effect of a 
long Roman brick, with mortar joints 1 inch thick. 
The stone trim is likewise varied in color and tex- 
ture to harmonize. The roof is of tile, in shingle 
form, hand-made, with a variety of color and ex- 
posures. The windows are fitted with metal case- 
ments with leaded glass. The general structural 
work is fireproof, with reinforced concrete frame 
and floors. Mechanical equipment and facilities are 
of the best and include oil-burning steam heating 
plant and a well arranged private telephone system. 

On entering the building through the vestibule, one 
steps into a public reception room, finished with 
travertine floors, antique plaster walls, and a beamed 
ceiling treated with polychrome stencils. This room 
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provides for an information, telephone and telegraph 
desk in an alcove and a waiting space for visitors. 
It gives access to the business offices on the first floor 
and to a fine stairway leading to the studio and sec- 
ond-story offices. This stair hall is similar to the 
reception room in materials used, except for the ceil- 
ing, which is of coffered wood panels with applied 
color. At the head of the stairway is a library and 
office for Mr. Phelps’ secretary, as an anteroom to 
the studio, the room which by nature of its use, 
location and size gives to the exterior a dominating 
feature. It is two stories high, having a barrel- 
vaulted ceiling, with penetrations along the sides, 
and decorated in full color. The walls, almost un- 
broken by windows, because of the great window 
looking out over the balcony, offer excellent spaces. 
for the fine old furniture and wall fabrics belonging. 
to Mr. Phelps. At the end opposite the great win- 
dow there is an old Italian stone fireplace, its design 
in keeping with the style and scale of the room. 

In addition to the special rooms just described, the 
first and second stories contain a dozen or more 
private offices for the various executives, with a 
mailing room and barber shop on the first floor and. 
library and conference room with a kitchenette on 
the second floor. The third floor provides for the 
bookkeeping and clerical forces, vaults, the auditor, 
the dictaphone, and statistical departments. The base- 
ment has, besides the usual heating plant and store- 
rooms, a five-room apartment for the caretaker; and,. 
most unusual, a regulation-sized squash court with 
dressing, locker, shower and rubbing rooms. In 
connection with these athletic facilities there is am 
open-air volley ball court at the rear of the building. 
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The Historic Cathedral and Library, Vincennes, Ind. 


By THOMAS E. O’DONNELL 
Assistant Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois 


WO of the most interesting historic build- 
ings of the middle west are to be found in 
the once noted but now almost forgotten In- 
dian-French town of Vincennes. The old St. Francis 
Xavier’s Cathedral, now a parish church, and the 
Cathedral Library which adjoins it, are silent re- 
minders of a period in American history when this 
community played an important part in the affairs of 
the old Northwest,—an early outpost of civilization. 
Long before our forefathers reached the shores 
of this continent, the Wabash River was well known 
to the Indians, and the spot where now is located the 
city of Vincennes, was one of their favorite haunts. 
The land, which was covered with light brushwood, 
could be easily cleared, and the rich, sandy soil was 
tilled with little labor; consequently, it was the nat- 
ural location for an Indian village. This Indian 
settlement became known to the white man through 
the French explorers and missionaries. Of all the 
early explorers to visit the American continent, none 
were more daring or zealous than the French. Zeal 
for establishing missionary posts and for converting 
the Indians caused them to penetrate the wilds of 
this section of the country. A “Missionary of the 
Cross” always accompanied the French soldiers and 
explorers, wherever they went to establish trading 
posts and settlements. The French made their first 
permanent settlement in Quebec in 1608. From here 
they worked westward and southward, They made 
a settlement at Detroit in 1670, at Kaskaskia in 1673, 
and it is almost certain that the:black-robed Jesuits 
visited the Indian village on the site of the present 
city of Vincennes before 1700. Old records col- 
lected from Kaskaskia and other early French mis- 
sion centers give evidence that the town now called 
Vincennes and the French Catholic church there 
were in existence in 1708, and probably earlier. 
Whatever the exact date of settlement, Vincennes 
is a very old city, and although now of comparatively 
little importance, she has had a distinguished past 
and her -place in American history is firmly fixed. 
She was destined to become the most important and 
permanent of all the French missionary posts in the 
Mississippi Valley. The place is of more than gen- 
eral historic interest to us because here, at different 
times, the flags of three nations have been unfurled, 
—-those of France and England, and since 1779 that 
of the United States. Long before Chicago was even 
a village Vincennes was considered a city. The com- 
parative importance of the two places in the early 
days is brought out by an old document, quoted by 
an early writer, in which it is said that the village 
of Chicago petitioned the city of Vincennes for the 
purpose of opening a road connecting the two centers. 
Vincennes also bears the distinction of being the 
first cathedral city in the state of Indiana and one 
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of, if not the first, in the whole Northwest Terri- 
tory. It is because of this fact that we have coming 
down to us today the two unusual and important ex- 
amples of early American architecture. The first 
St. Francis Xavier’s Church, which is said to have 
been founded about 1702, was of the stockade type 
with a thatched roof. The altar and other details of 
furniture were crude affairs, made on the spot with 
primitive tools and the aid of Indian converts. In 
1785 Father Gibault built a new log church, 42 by 90! 
feet, which was used until about 1830. The present 
church edifice, which stands very near the site of the 
earlier churches, was projected by Father Cham- 
pomier in 1825, and the cornerstone laid on March 
30, 1826. By great sacrifice and labor the work of 
construction was continued by the local adherents 
of the church from 1825 until 1834, when, upon the 
arrival of Bishop Brute, it was destined to become a 
cathedral, seat of episcopal rule for a vast region. 

It is not known who designed the structure, but it 
is most likely that Father Champomier, who was in 
charge of the original project, was responsible for 
the design of the earlier portion, while Bishop de la 
Hailandiere was in part responsible for the later 
additions, although a master builder was no doubt 
in charge of the actual construction. The Vincennes 
Cathedral is similar in many respects to the cathedral 
at Bardstown, Ky., which was built ten years earlier, 
and for that reason some of the church officials are 
of the opinion that one designer may have been re- 
sponsible for both buildings. There is preserved in 
the Cathedral Library an original drawing showing 
the design of the structure as it was originally 
planned. The name of the designer does not appear 
on the drawing. By comparing this original draw- 
ing of the structure and the building as actually com- 
pleted, it is seen that the design was carried out in 
most respects, except for the arrangement of en- 
trances at the front. The original drawing shows 
that the main or front facade was to have had three 
Jarge windows, similar to those on each side of the 
church, and that it was originally intended to have 
two side entrances, one on each side near the front. 

A measured plan of the Cathedral, as it stands to- 
day, is included here. Although small and simple 
enough in its parts, it displays nevertheless, charac- 
teristics which clearly mark it as a building of dis- 
tinction, especially when we consider its early period 
and the pioneer conditions of the country at the time 
it was built. It consists of a nave and-two aisles, 
the nave being divided by rows of columns from the 
aisles. These columns, eight in number, are 2 feet 
in diameter and 28 feet high, and are of a simple 
Doric-like type, without entasis. They are con- 
structed in a manner quite in keeping with their pe- 
riod, being made of solid tree trunks, especially se- 
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THE OLD CATHEDRAL, VINCENNES, IND. 
SERVED AS THE CATHEDRAL OF A VAST REGION FROM 1834 to 1895; NOW USED AS A PARISH CHURCH 
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lected for the purpose, which after being shaped as 
desired were lathed and then plastered. On the 
walls are pilasters of like proportions and construc- 
tion. The columns carry wooden arches, spanning 
from column to column and from columns to wall 
pilasters. The ceilings of the side aisles, between the 
wooden transverse arches, are flat, while that over the 
nave and apse is in the form of a wooden vault, 
which is flattened at the top. The construction of 
these ceilings and vaults is quite singular in that they 
are at once insulated and semi-fireproofed by means 
of a layer of clay mixed with straw, of several 
inches in thickness, placed over their entire area. 
The sanctuary, which is of generous proportions, 
is raised five steps above the level of the nave. It 
contains the high altar and two side altars. From 
the side aisles, stairways lead down to the chapel 
and crypt below the sanctuary. Back of the sanctuary 
are the sacristies. The organ loft, which is over the 
main entrances, is shown by dotted line on the ac- 
companying floor plan. It has been enlarged at some 
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later period, a fact that is evident from the change 
in design of the railing, and an organ has also been 
installed in the loft. Perhaps the most distinctive 
feature of the old cathedral church consists of the 
crypt and chapel below the sanctuary. This is an 
unusual feature in American church architecture, 
especially in the smaller churches of early times, and 
can be traced, in this instance to French influence. 
Architecturally, the exterior of the old Cathedral 
is very plain and simple. The front facade, how- 
ever, is quite effective with its three arched door- 
ways, above each being a niche filled with a statue. 
In the niche over the central doorway stands a statue 
of St. Francis Xavier, to whom the Cathedral was 
dedicated. The statue in the niche over the doorway 
to the left of the center is of St. Joan of Arc, and 
in that to the right is a statue of St. Patrick. Crown- 
ing the whole facade there is a plain pediment with 
an effective cornice, and rising above this is the 
clock tower and belfry terminating in a slender spire, 
the total height being about 140 feet. This was the 
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last main exterior feature added to the Cathedral and 
- was built between 1840 and 1847 under the direction 
of Bishop de la Hailandiere. Structurally, this tower 
is of considerable interest. It is carried upon heavy 
masonry walls, square in plan, which are 2 feet in 
thickness and carried up to the attic of the structure. 
Within the four angles of this tower are set up heavy 
vertical wooden timbers which are, by means of 
splicing, made continuous through the entire height 
of the tower. These are made more firm and rigid 
by being framed, in stages, with heavy horizontal 
timbers and crossed bracing on all four sides. All 
of the tower and spire which appears above the roof 
is of wooden construction. The tower contains a 
clock, installed soon after its erection, which is said 
to be of French make, and which is still in use. This 
tower also contains the first bell brought to Vin- 
cennes and used in the former church edifice. The 
bell was cast in France, shipped to New Orleans, 
and from there brought on a flatboat up the Miss- 
issippi, the Ohio and the Wabash to Vincennes. 
The side walls of the church were originally very 
plain, being relieved only by five simple window 
openings on each side. The Gothic-like buttresses 
which are now in place down each side were added 
in 1908 to stiffen the old brick walls which were 
spreading outward, due to settlement or other struc- 
tural difficulty. The glass in the windows was orig- 
inally of a frosted variety, of small diamond-shaped 
panes set in lead, and at the center of each was the 
figure of either a cross or a star. The entire window 
area was divided into two vertical panels by means 
of a central wood mullion, and the top of each panel 
was formed by a large circular area of colored glass. 
The extent and arrangement of the apse and sacris- 
ties, built about 1841 by Bishop de la Hailandiere at 
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the rear of the earlier structure, give accent to this 
important part of the old Cathedral. The interior is 
quite in harmony with the exterior. Simple in con- 
struction and arrangement, it depends for interest 
entirely upon the richness of the altars, furnishings 
and wall paintings mellowed with age, all of which, 
when seen in a subdued light, impart to the interior 
something of the glory of the smaller Old World 
cathedrals. The whole structure, in spite of its naive 
simplicity and almost archaic quality, has a certain 
dignity and charm about it that are in keeping with 
its one-time considerable importance in America. 
The most important adjunct of the cathedral was 
the Cathedral Library, which was established at an 
early date, probably soon after 1834, when Bishop 
Brute took charge. Many of the best books belonged 
to him, and it is to this bishop and his successors 
that we are indebted for the collecting and preserv- 
ing of the old records, documents and books. This 
library served the bishops in a practical way in the 
training of young men for the priesthood. The 
library building, which stands close to the cathedral 
church, was built in 1840. It is a simple brick struc- 
ture, rectangular in plan, 40 by 20 feet, and harmon- 
izes well with the larger structure, although it shows 
classical tendencies in its pilastered treatment. It 
exhibits a refinement and restraint that are pleasing 
and express admirably the purpose of the building. 
The entrance doorway is not on the street facade but 
on the opposite side, access being possible only from 
the private grounds at the rear. Although now pre- 
served as a historical monument, this library was for 
many years in regular use by young men who were 
studying for the priesthood under the bishop. 
These two buildings, together with the treasures 
which they house, constitute a most valuable heritage. 


The Old Cathedral Library, Vincennes, Ind. 


New Apartments from Old Houses 


By ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL AND HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


HE title, “New Apartments from Old 
Houses,” may, perhaps, convey a certain 
glamorous suggestion of “new lamps for old” 
and all the Eastern magic familiar to us from the 
pages of the “Arabian Nights.” The magic of con- 
verting old houses of unalluring character into agree- 
able apartments, however, though quite as success- 
ful in achieving its ultimate results, is not of the in- 
stantaneous sort wrought through the instrumentality 
of talismans and obedient genii but is clearly trace- 
able, at every step of its progress, to the combined 
common sense and creative imagination of everyday 
mortals prompted by the necessity of meeting a 
definite social and economic present-day condition. 
The project of alteration has two distinct aspects. 
The one is purely architectural, while the other is 
economic and civilly reconstructive. The former calls 
into play the faculties of invention and insight into 
the latent opportunities offered by certain types of 
dwellings that have outlasted the functions for which 
they were originally destined, due to a variety of 
causes ; the latter has to do with the problem of re- 
claiming decayed neighborhoods and other “waste 
areas” in our large cities, a matter that is yearly be- 
coming more and more important. The two aspects 
are closely linked in some ways, but not so insepara- 
bly that we cannot consider them apart, and for our 
present purpose it is desirable to discuss them inde- 
pendently, however much both may tend to a com- 
mon end, regarding first the architectural question, 
and afterwards taking into account its bearing with 
reference to “waste areas,” found in every city. 
The two instances here presented where apart- 
ments have been created by remodeling dwelling 
houses are both in New York, one at 420 East 50th 
Street, the other at 180 East 75th Street. In each 
case the waste space contained in the original build- 
ings was utilized so that a vastly greater amount of 
service was derived from exactly the same area. The 
general characteristics of the kind of plan followed 
in the average city house of from 40 to 60 years ago 
are sufficiently familiar, so that there is no need 
for comment on that score. Inspection of the accom- 
panying plans will show to what an extent interior 
structural changes have been necessary, and how far 
the rehabilitation has been achieved by merely a 
slight rearrangement of previously existing divisions 
or by the addition of partitions therein. In a process 
of this sort the readjustment of staircases, with 
means of separate access to the several apartments, 
is likely to be one of the chief difficulties to be sur- 
mounted. Well directed ingenuity, however, can cope 
with the problem successfully, as these instances 
illustrated prove. Number 420 East 50th Street, in 
its present form, contains three apartments. Apart- 
ment 1 is a “duplex,” comprising the old basement 
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and next two floors. Apartment 2 is another duplex, 
occupying what were originally the third and fourth 
floors of the dwelling, and Apartment 3, consisting 
of a single story, is made up of a living room, two 
bedrooms, a bath, a kitchenette and a maid’s room, 
all on the top floor. The main staircase retains its 
original place in the plan and, although it is intended 
primarily to serve the main entrances of the several 
apartments, there is also emergency access to it from 
every floor. Thus the solution of the chief problem. 
The only outside alteration affecting the interior 
arrangement was the removal of the high flight of 
steps from the sidewalk to the front door on the 
main floor. The old basement entrance, at the street 
level, then became the front door, while the former 
vestibule and front hallway made room for the 
owner’s bath and a large storage closet. In the course 
of remodeling the old front basement was made the 
dining room of Apartment 1, enough space being re- 
served for the entrance hall and the first run of the 
main staircase. The old basement kitchen, at the rear, 
was at the level of the back yard, and was the logical 
place for the owner’s living room on account of its 
size, pleasant southern exposure, abundant light and 
proximity to what has now been turned into an 
agreeable garden from an erstwhile desolate tract of 
sheer ugliness. In the readjustment the sub-basement 
beneath has become the kitchen, and is abundantly 
lighted from a wide grated areaway outside the liv- 
ing room windows and garden door. A private stair- 
case, ascending from the corner of the living room, 
connects the ground floor and main floor in Apart- 
ment 1, while another private staircase connects the 
two floors of Apartment 2, so that there is complete 
internal communication in these two apartments 
without using the main staircase. Apartment 3 has 
only one floor, and is reachel by the main staircase, 
so that there is no occasion for any independent stair 
provision. The common heating arrangements, with 
coal storage and the maids’ bath, are in the sub- 
basement, the only actual basement, with the kitchen 
of Apartment 1. Thus the planning of utilities. 
At 180 East 75th Street the exterior changes were 
far more extensive. The high steps leading from the 
sidewalk to the main floor -disappeared, as in the 
former instance, and the basement door at the street 
level became the chief entrance. But in addition to 
this, the whole facade of the building was changed 
by removing superfluous projections once considered 
ornaments, laying a stucco jacket over the dingy 
brown stone, and manipulating the factors of illusion 
so that the front assumed a totally different expres- 
sion, although no drastic structural alterations were 
involved in the process of transforming the building. 
In the rearrangement within, the old basement, 
which, as already said, was on the street level, be- 
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came the ground floor and was so divided that it 
contains in front a bedroom, a bath, and the private 
entrance and staircase of the first apartment, the 
living room of which is immediately above the bed- 
room and occupies most of the space devoted to the 
drawing room in the original plan. The private 
vestibule of the second apartment opens from the 
common entrance hall on the ground floor and gives 
access to a large living room with full length win- 
dows overlooking the garden, which from its pre- 
vious dreary estate has been converted into a place 
that is really sightly and agreeable, as a garden 
should be, and as even a city garden can be. Directly 
above the living room are the bedroom and bath of 


After Remodeling 


House at 
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the second apartment. The ground floor and first 
floor are thus occupied by two very agreeable small 
“duplex” apartments. The upper floors are some- 
what differently arranged, but each duplex apartment 
has its own private stairway as well as access to the 
main or general staircase and its hall on each floor. 

It now remains to view the economic aspect of 
the situation. To begin with, anyone at all familiar 
with conditions in our large cities cannot fail to be 
aware of the existence of many districts that may 
be called “‘waste areas,” “decayed neighborhoods,” 
“inactive sections.” or whatever other name can be 
devised that seems more accurately to define their 
status. Such localities perhaps once enjoyed high 
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180 East 75th Street, New York 


Remodeled by Harry M. Clawson, Architect 
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popularity as desirable places of residence, but sub- 
sequently lost their prestige. Sometimes the change 
can be traced directly to certain altered economic 
conditions. There may have been a gradual invasion 
of small shops, or else the relentless advance of great 
mercantile and manufacturing interests may have 
crowded in too closely, disquieted the residents and 
sent them trooping elsewhere, leaving ‘‘backwaters”’ 
untouched by the current of commercial onrush and 
yet bereft of their former tenants and sources of 
upkeep. Again, the change can sometimes be ac- 
counted for only by the caprices of fashion, a fickle 
but potent agency, to whose charge can be laid many 
a freak of development in large American cities. 
At all events, we know only too well the rows of 
city dwellings whose original occupants, those for 
whom they were built, have long since forsaken them 
for other quarters more fashionable or more to their 
taste. These dwellings have apparently seen their 
best days; dilapidation and dinginess have set their 
impress upon their fronts, and within they have be- 
come tenements for families or individuals of a type 
not contemplated when they were erected, and for 
whose accommodation they are not in any wise fitted. 
It may be they have fallen into the rank of cheap, 
shabby boarding houses; have become, perhaps, the 
quarters of nondescript organizations, charitable or 
otherwise; or here and there they have yielded a 
basement or part of a ground floor to petty trades- 
men with ephemeral businesses. In any case, the fact 
remains that these properties are not really profitable 
possessions from the owners’ point of view. Al- 
though they may have an appreciable value, that value 
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Garden Facade; House at 180 East 75th Street, New York 


A Dining Room 
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is not as substantial as it should be, and not as sub- 
stantial as it would be, could they and the neighbor- 
hoods of which they are the individual units be 
classed in a more desirable category. Neither are 
they as good an asset as they might be to the munic- 
ipality, for their assessed values do not keep pace 
with the assessed values of properties in a more at- 
tractive environment. Furthermore, their value is 
likely to grow relatively less all the time, unless the 
process of decay be arrested and some active agency 
of redemption be brought to bear. They are waste 
and unprofitable, so far as the compact and complex 
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economic organization of the community is con- 
cerned, and will remain so, or become worse, until 
rehabilitation takes place and lifts them out of the 
mire. In every large city such localities exist. 

Now and again the objection is seriously made, 
by folk with a laissez faire, fatalistic turn of mind, 
that a wrong is done the present denizens of decay- 
ing neighborhoods by dispossessing them of the quar- 
ters they are rapidly turning into slums and by re- 
claiming the places for decent habitation in accord 
with the changed social and economic conditions of 
the present time. If such folly requires an answer, 
it may be pointed out that it 
is always praiseworthy and of 
the very essence of progress to 
make any existing material 
conditions better than one finds 


them,—to make two blades of 
grass grow, so to speak, where 
only one grew before. No one, 
surely, will argue that such 
examples of neighborhood re- 
habilitation as “Sutton Place” 
or “Turtle Bay” are to be re- 
gretted. It needs no vivid imag- 
ination to picture what Sutton 
Place and Turtle Bay would 
be by the present time if the 
decay that had already set in 
had not been arrested and a 
course of thorough regenera- 
tion inaugurated; nor does it 
require profound financial 
acumen to estimate what prop- 
erty there would have been 
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worth now either to the own- 
ers Or as a source of tax rev- 
enue to the city. Yet, if the 
fatalistic fallacy had prevailed, 
Sutton Place and Turtle Bay 
would have been allowed to go 
steadily down hill. It is no 
kindness to relinquish a neigh- 
borhood to tenants who are 
causing it to deteriorate. It is 
simply a stupid blunder. Ten- 
ants who are misfits and really 
not comfortable in their quar- 
ters, which are not fitted to 
their mode of life, are infin- 
itely better off elsewhere, even 
though they may have no 
“model slums” to repair to. 


Perhaps some day we may ar- 
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Plans, Two Apartments at 180 East 75th Street, New York 
Harry M. Clawson, Architect 


rive at the achievement of 
truly model slums. At any rate, 
it is doing them a genuine ser- 
vice to prevent them from 
creating new and larger slums. 

There is an unfortunate 
tendency inherent in most 
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Plans, Remodeled Residence at 420 East 50th Street, New York 
Franklin L. Kline, Architect 
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Living Room, First Floor Apartment, 420 East 50th Street, New York 


towns and cities built by people of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, a tendency to sprawl and straggle, leaving be- 
hind the outlying districts areas imperfectly de- 
veloped that soon begin to decay. This tendency is 
traceable to certain traits of Anglo-Saxon character. 
The remedy is to be found in a subsequent process 
of consolidation. The problem of systematic con- 
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Living Room, Apartment in House at 420 East 50th 
Street, New York 
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solidation of urban “‘waste areas” is one that nearly 
every city, sooner or later, is obliged to face. In 
New York the problem happens to be particularly 
acute, owing to the dense population of the city and 
the physical constriction of its limits. As one method 
of coping with this problem, the remodeling of old 
houses into new apartments has evidenced success. 


Dining Room, Apartment in House at 420 East 50th 
Street, New York 


HE month of June, showing well maintained 
building activity, closes a six months’ period 
which again establishes a high record for any 
similiar period of building industry in the United 


States. According to figures of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation and other authorities, it is evident that 
the round figure total of new building for the first 
six months of 1926 is approximately three and a half 
billion dollars, being about 15 per cent greater than 
for the first six months of 1925. The month of June 
records for the country new building construction 
amounting to approximately the sum of $948,000,000. 

While there has been considerable talk of the 
slowing up of building activity, it is quite evident 
that there is no very definite slowing up in evidence. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that the present pace 
cannot be maintained indefinitely, because there must 
be a limit to the capacity of building labor in this 
country, and as costs are increasing again because of 
this situation, it is probable that many wise prospec- 
tive investors will defer their projects. It will be a 
good thing for the industry if this occurs, and a more 
general distribution of building activity over the 
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A MONTHLY REVIEW OF COSTS AND CONDITIONS 
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next few months will aid materially in relieving a 
strained situation, both as to labor and the produc- 
tion and distribution of materials. Architects are 
advised that it probably will be wise to defer proj- 
ects for two or three months, unless the local labor 
and material situation is elastic enough to allow for 
favorable bidding on the part of the contractors. 
The contemplated construction during the first six 
months of 1926 is the highest on record in any year, 
and for the month of June totaled approximately 
$807,000,000, which is 16 per cent above even the 
vast amount represented in the month of June, 1925. 
The attitude of investors in mortgage bonds, the 
proceeds of which are used to finance new buildings, 
continues on a sound basis of interest, and with 
other funds used for mortgage purposes, it is evi- 
dent that the financing progress continues on as 
strong a basis as ever. The mortgage companies 
are constantly ready to handle new projects and are 
not curtailing funds, although the economic view- 
point is being more carefully studied than ever, and 
financing is not available for over-built districts or 
for projects not effectively designed and well planned. 
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HESE various imporvant factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building 
Costs. This includes the cost of labor and materials; the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 


materials and labor costs under national averages. 
Department of Labor. 


(2) Commodity Index. 
(3) Money Value of- Contemplated Construction. 


Index figure determined by the United States 
Value of building for which plans have been 


filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record, 


(4) Money Value of New Construction. 
the chart in millions. 
foot measure is at the right of the chart. 


Total valuation of all contracts actually let. 
(5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. 
The variation cf distances between the value and volume lines represents a 


The dollar scale is at the left of 


The measured volume of new buildings. The square 


square foot cost which is determined, first by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 
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The Designing of Open Timber Roofs 


By: EE. T. R2-WALKER 


S we look over the achievements of church 
A architecture in recent years it seems that 
of all its various departments the study of 
open timber roofs, as revealed to us in the beauti- 
ful examples of medizval architecture, has received 
the scantiest attention. Many of our churches of 
the twentieth century are excellent in general de- 
sign, in mass and in detail; many have beautiful 
proportions of nave and choir, exquisitely designed 
sanctuaries and entrance portals, but how very few 
have beautiful, honestly constructed roofs! It may 
be that most of the other parts of a church present 
inviting possibilities to the artist and craftsman, 
whereas the problem of spanning a roof has been 
very largely left to the solution of the engineer. 
From a purely architectural point of view it is 
poor practice in a building of any character to con- 
struct a thing in steel or concrete and then attempt 
to deceive the beholder by covering it with a wood 
casing. This method of designing may deceive, but 
it does not convince. On close study such woodwork 
is found to lack all of the qualities which contribute 
so much real, innate charm and beauty to the old 
woodwork of English and continental churches,— 
the variety of chamfers, the life-giving qualities of 
the surfaces of plain faces and mouldings, the. checks 
and sincerity of the graining, and the depth. of the 
material. Another point that may be touched upon 
in this connection is the appropriateness of design 
for the problem at hand. When steel is used the 
properties of the steel alone are considered, and 
often the wood forms, if really solid, would fail 
utterly to do the work which they pretend to do. 
And we find in such work many examples where, if 
wood alone had been used, the design of the fram- 
ing would have been entirely different. It is safe 
to conclude that had such been the case the problem 
would have been studied with due regard to the 
properties of the materials, and the results would 
have been immeasurably finer and more architectural. 
The need of a close study of early roofs is very 
manifest when we realize how excellent these models 
are and how fully they answer our own require- 
ments in matters of construction. It is not for us to 
slavishly imitate, but it is for us to study the ex- 
amples still left to us with an idea of mastering the 
principles of their inherent qualities of law and 
order, whether they have to do with exterior em- 
bellishment or inner construction. The sacred edi- 
fice is and should be the assembling place for the 
best in all the various arts. As we study the 
medizval churches we find that no art has made 
more notable achievements than that of building the 
roof; there is no portion of a building, ecclesiastical 
or secular, requiring more skill in its construction 
and more thought in the designing of its ornament. 
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Mankind was in an early stage of barbarism when 
the necessity of having some place of shelter was 
first experienced. The origin of covered habitations 
is lost in the twilight of history. The earliest forms 
of shelter must have been rude indeed. When the 
hollows of trees and the recesses of caverns failed 
him, it is probable that the savage devised nothing 
better than he could construct from the boughs of 
trees covered with skins, or moss and twigs, or mud 
and clay. These earliest forms were steps in histor- 
ical development and are exceedingly interesting in 
that, crude as they were, they furnished ideas which 
led to later results of great architectural importance. 

The simplest and earliest type of roof was that 
formed by two rafters pitching against each other. 
It soon became apparent, however, that this type of 
construction was defective because the rafters had 
a tendency to spread and thrust outward the walls 
on which they rested. This led to the use of the tie- 
beam, which has been used in all periods and which 
is still the best of all constructions when the roof is 
hidden from view. It may be observed that the tie- 
heam roof was never entirely discarded by medizval 
builders. The trussed-rafter or single-framed roof, 
the roof framed with hammer-beams and braces, and 
the roof constructed with collars and braces all fol- 
Jowed in the later development. But we find con- 
stantly recurring in the Norman, Early English 
Decorated and Perpendicular periods the use of the 
simple tie-beam form. In its earliest examples the 
tie-beam was sometimes used independently of the 
other roof members, being laid across the walls and 
anchored to the wall plates. Examples of this may 
be seen in the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Wig- 
enhall, Norfolk, and in the south chapel of Bredon 
Church, Worcestershire. Later examples show va- 
rious expedients arrived at by the builder to make 
this simple form an ornamental feature in the de- 
sign. At Southfleet Church, in Kent, the tie-beams 
are beautifully moulded; in the chancel of North- 
fleet Church the tie-beams are left in their natural 
hand-hewn surfaces, while the roof above is beauti- 
fied with trussed rafters, panels and moulded ribs 
with bosses. Sucha form posseses great possibilities. 

The design of the tie-beam roof was changed in 
succeeding periods so as to harmonize with the rest 
of the architecture. In roofs of low pitch the beam 
frequently carried the weight of the whole roof, as 
in the case of that of the large south aisle of St. 
Martin’s Church, in Leicester. A similar roof is 
that of the south chapel at St. Nicholas’ Church at 
Kiddington, Oxfordshire. Here there is a massive 
beam well moulded on the soffit and connected with 
the wall pieces by moulded curved braces ; the purlins 
rest directly on the beam, and the ridge is also sup- 
ported on it by a strut or king-post and strengthened 
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walls and form corbels for the wall braces 
which, in turn, support the tie-beams over 
themsmave. 1 ne Chapel ot St: Annépar 
Arlington Heights, Mass., and the chapel 
at Greenlawn Cemetery, Nahant, Mass., 
both designed by Cram & Ferguson, are 
good examples of modern work done in 
the true spirit of Gothic architecture. 

As we trace the development of the roof 
framing through the ages we find that the 
roof with diagonal ties follows. closely 
upon the tie-beam form of construction. It 
was more widely used and was sometimes 
substituted for earlier forms when dis- 
covery had been made of its superiority 
of construction and of the additional 
height and opening of the roof space 
which it made possible. In roofs of wide 
spans each pair of rafters had a collar 
which was stiffened by braces. Sometimes 
the braces occur above the collar, and at 
other times they are tenoned into the 
rafters and soffit of the collar. The nave 
roof of Ely Cathedral furnishes a good 
example of this method. Here we find 
each pair of rafters trussed so that from 
below it is a richly wooded roof suggesting 


A Beautiful Though Comparatively Simple Open in its long parallel curves the form of an 
Timber Roof arched ceiling. The church at Peter- 
borough, N. H., by Cram & Ferguson, pre- 


by short curved braces. The church at 
Higham Ferrars, Northamptonshire, 
is of the Decorated period. The tie- 
beam is cambered and with the short 
curved braces forms an arch. The 
cornice and rafters are simply. but 
effectively moulded. In roofs of higher 
pitch the arch shape is retained in con- 
nection with the tie-beam. In the nave 
of Morton Church, Lincolnshire, the 
beam and the arch are equally empha- 
sized, and on this account the result 
is lacking in beauty and order. In 
many tie-beam roofs the arch form was 
entirely omitted, as in Swardestone 
Church, in Norfolk. The design in- 
cludes a. boldly cambered beam sup- 
porting a small king post with cap and 
base and curved braces springing to 
the principals and ridge. This is an 
interesting example of use of a simple 
form, one well adapted to the problem. 

The roofs over North Walsham 
Church in Norfolk are beautiful exam- 
ples of the tie-beam construction. with- 
out any surface ornament. The beauty 
of this work is the result of a very 
scientific and correct use of timbers. ie ' 
It shows ingenious framing, but noth- [B@nd $5 ee ior ie oe 


a? 
ing of a superficial character. The 


Hes ut the amietonie pass through he Open Timber Roofing; Graduate College, Princeton 


Cram & Ferguson, Architects 
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sents a noteworthy example of this type 
of construction in modern work. In this 
instance the constructive forms have been 
carried out just as in work of this kind in 
the middle ages; the timbers are solid 
throughout, mortised, tenoned and halved 
together and held securely by oak pins. 

In roofs of this character the rafters 
usually extended over the outside edges of 
the walls to form the roof cornices on the 
exteriors of the buildings. Because the 
walls were thick and finished horizontally 
at the lines of the plates, great openings 
were left on the interiors between the tops 
of the walls and the underneath sides of 
the rafters. The builders introduced a 
strut on a line with the inside wall to give 
additional support to the rafters and to 
more firmly secure the entire roofing sys- 
tem to the wall. The addition of these 
vertical struts above the wall gave addi- 
tional value both constructively and ar- 
tistically to the roof in its completeness. 
An additional horizontal timber resting di- 
rectly on the wall and connecting the ver- 
tical strut with the rafter completed the 
triangle and gave to the roof on each side 
a firm trussed base and obviated any dan- 
ger of the truss spreading at the walls. 
Some students regard this simple form as 


Choir; St. Anne’s Chapel, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Cram & Ferguson, Architects 


Nave of Chapel at Nahant, Mass. 


Cram & Ferguson, Architects 
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events, as it undoubtedly supplied the 
idea for the development of the ham- 
mer-beam truss, which followed later. 
In many of the old trussed rafter 
roofs boarding was applied underneath 
the rafters, braces and collars, and 
formed coved or polygonal ceilings 
divided into panels with engaged 
mouldings and further enriched with 
carved bosses at the intersections. In 
some of the work the tie-beam was re- 
tained, as in the chancel of Sandridge 
Church near St. Albans, Herts. But 
in work of the Early English and Dec- 
orated periods, we find the tie-beam 
omitted and use of trussed rafters 
characteristic. The spaces between the 
rafters varied from 12 to 20 inches. 
Some authorities have regarded the 
hammer-beam truss as a tie-beam truss 
after cutting away the central portion 
of the tie-beam. ‘There is a similarity, 
at first thought, though it cannot but 
be regarded as erroneous to make this 
comparison, for the constructive prin- 
ciples of the two trusses entirely dis- 
prove such a theory. It is more log- 
ical in terms of construction, to regard 
the hammer-beam as a development of 
the trussed rafter base which has just 


very important in the history of 
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been described. We have no examples of the ham- 
mer-beam truss making use also of the tie-beam. 
The earliest example we know is the magnificent 
truss in the roof of Westminster Hall, completed in 
1399. This differs from all earlier roofs in the 
use of large main arches of timber springing from 
the bottom of the wall pieces and uniting at the 
soffit of the collar-beams. The hammer-beams and 
struts run through this arch, and their braces com- 
plete the form of a trefoiled arch. This particular 
example is so perfect that it is hardly possible that 
it was the beginner of the style. The various ex- 
amples which must have intervened between the 
times of building the earliest trussed-rafter examples 
and this superb truss, the culmination of the type, 
have been lost to us. Use of the hammer-beam 
trusses did not begin until late in the fourteenth and 
were not generally used until later in the fifteenth 
century. In the early examples the curved braces 
were usually of the same thickness as the main 
rafters of the truss; in the later examples they were 
usually 3 or 4 inches thick, and occasionally thicker. 
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Having once discarded the tie-beam, the English 
church builders, moved with the startling beauty of 
the latest form, carried to a perfection that has never 
since been attained the wooden roof in its most ex- 
cellent forms. In this phase of architectural beauty 
England is unrivaled. Whereas the continent has 
examples in all the other departments of ecclesiastical 
architecture that far surpass the English work of 
the same nature, there is no work having examples 
of open timber ceilings that can equal those of almost 
any county in England. The very best example in 
our work of today, a roof which can stand compari- 
son with the best of English examples, is that in 
the dining hall of the Graduate College at Princeton 
University, designed by Cram & Ferguson. 

Open timber roofing is particularly useful in these 
days of high building costs, in that it adds archi- 
tectural richness and dignity to a building for vastly 
less than would necessarily be paid for vaulting of 
any kind. Especially when color is used upon roof 
of open timber, there is secured an appearance of 
splendor satisfying out of all proportion to its cost. 


A Modern Example of Use of Open Timber Roofing 
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SMALL BUILDINGS 


A Theory Relating to Spanish and Italian Houses in Florida 


By HOWARD MAJOR 


HAVE lived in the peninsula of Florida for 
several years, and for the past decade have been 

a frequent winter visitor. I have often wished 

to express an opinion of the error of Florida’s ways 
in architecture, hoping that some good may thereby 
be done. I suppose naturally there is another side 
to the question, but personally I cons'der the 
houses, and particularly the small, so-called Span- 
ish and Italian buildings, nothing more than aber- 
rations. These bad houses springing up every- 
where are a sure indication that the American pub- 
lic and carpenter-builders are fumbling with a 
foreign element. These same people, given a small 
Colonial house to build in Florida, would exhibit 
an intelligent understanding, as is seen elsewhere 
throughout America. Theoretically, there are stronger 
reasons why the Latin masquerades should cease. 
Today Florida is the melting pot of the union, the 
cosmopolitan state. Should not a cosmopolitan pub- 
lic exhibit a strong nationalism? Should not’ the 
house itself be in its national style of architecture? 
Yet here, staid Florida citizens of the type im- 
mortalized by Sinclair Lewis,—realtors, rotarians 
and chamber of commerce members,—see fit to 
house themselves in baby pink, Alice blue and sea 
green houses, which they fondly believe to be of 
either Spanish or Moorish architecture. Curiously 
enough, these Babbitts consider their environment 
appropriate; but to me it is as incongruous as to 
see them dressed in the habiliments of a sheik or of 
Don Juan, having no relation to present conditions. 
America has, everyone now knows, a fine archi- 
tectural traditions, that of the colonial period and 


Thousands of examples like this 
adopting an architecture 


Florida house 
unsuited to the temperament of the people 


\ It is the architecture which 
we are further developing today. It is our national 
style. One may easily go a step further, since the 
Colonial style was brought over from the mother 
country, and say that the English-speak'ng races 
have a national architecture, differing in expression 
in various localities, but similar. Granted, then, that 
we have our national style, can it be adapted to the 


of the early republic. 


climatic conditions of the semi-tropics? The 
houses of eighteenth century Charleston, with 


verandas and balconies for each floor, are most fit- 
tingly suited for Florida’s climate. The planters’ 
homes of the early republic throughout the *‘cotton 
belt” are admirably planned for the tropical sum- 
mers throughout Georgia and Alabama. These 
houses have balconies and verandas between or be- 
hind colossal colonnades, either in front of or com- 
pletely encircling the buildings. These well shaded 
second-floor balconies would furnish cool retreats 
for a Florida summer. In these houses the rooms 
are very high-studded, which, together with shaded 
facades, ensures cool interiors. With these two 
types Florida need have no other source to draw 
from. The public and builder should have a natural 
understanding of such architecture, and could pro- 
duce from this precedent creditable architecture for 
the critic to praise as fulfilling all the requirements. 

However, Florida has other sources to draw upon, 
that if not American, are closely related. The lovely 
architecture of Bermuda; of Nassau; of Trinidad; 
of Barbadoes and of Jamaica :—all sister colonies of 
America in the eighteenth century. Nassau and 
Bermuda are swept by the same Gulf Stream that 
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makes Florida famous, and all have the same cli- 
matic conditions. One often hears: “Why not 
Span'sh architecture in Florida? The Spaniard first 
settled this section.”’ So he did, and so also did he 
settle Bermuda, Trinidad, Nassau and Jamaica. 
Then the Englishman came and pushed him into 
the sea. But did the Englishman carry on the Span- 
ish tradition? He did not. The English and Latin 
races have very dfferent ideas. The English race 
craves fresh air; the Latin studiously avoids it. In 
a sleeper upon a Latin railroad, have you ever tried 
to open a window with a Latin in the upper berth? 
If you never have, I would advise suicide as a more 
pleasant experience. Just so in their homes; the 
Spaniard builds a house with splendid wall sur- 
iaces,—walls of extreme thickness, and with small 
windows,—windows that are barred with shutters 
through the heat of the day, so that the cool, damp 
air is confined indoors. The Englishman, in the 
tropics, builds homes fronted with or surrounded 
by two-story balconies, often latticed to effectively 
exclude the burning sun, but open to readily allow 
every breeze to circulate throughout the house. 
Similarly the American craves fresh air, which is 
another strong argument for the elimination of 
Spanish architecture in Florida. Every architect 
designing a house in Florida remembers the client 
exclaiming: “I want a Spanish house, but I want 


Loggia, Residence of Marion Sims Wyeth, Esq., Palm Beach 
Marion Sims Wyeth, Architect 
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lots of large windows and sleeping porches.” Can 
you imagine a Spaniard using a sleeping porch? He 
would consider even the thought barbarous. And 
how can a house be Spanish in character with many 
and large windows? It simply can’t be so designed. 

All this being true, what’ was the motive behind 
this Latin. movement? About ten years ago an 
architect from New York was called upon to do a 
palatial home in Miami. Here was his opportunity 
for a bully good time,—and he had it; but he did 
not for a moment consider the havoc it would play 
within the next decade. Then about nine years ago, 
another architect migrated to Palm Beach, and built 
a beautiful club house. In Palm Beach the winter 
visitors had this artistic edifice to compare with the 
staid old wooden facades of the “Breakers’’ and 
“Poinciana”’ hotels, and a few shingled “bungalows.” 
At this time it began to be the vogue for wealthy 
visitors to build winter homes. They, without ex- 
ception, wanted houses in the Spanish style, like this 
artistic club. For this wealthy class it had good 
points ;—people who had city and country homes in 
the north designed in the Georgian style, but who, 
for their two months in Florida wanted to live in 
something different. One enjoys the Everglades 
Club costume ball for the night, but one does not 
want it for 365 nights in the year. Neither do I 


believe that this wealthy, educated class would want 


Photos. Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
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Detail, Dining Room, House of Nelson Odman, Esq., 
Palm Beach 


Loggia, House of Nelson Odman, Esq., Palm Beach 


Howard Major, Architect 
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to live in their Spanish stage settings 365 days in 
the year. However, the vogue spread like wild- 
fire, and since it began, every house, irrespective 
of cost, has been built in this Latin style, so that 
the pathetic part of it is that the good, wholesome 
working man does have to live in these abortions 
365 days in the year, whether he wishes to or not. 

Latin architecture is far easier for the average 
architect to design than Colonial or Georgian archi- 
tecture. Basically it is a p‘cturesque style. In the 
north, if we have an English house to design, it is 
clearly defined that it shall be either Tudor, Renais- 
sance or Georgian; or if Georgian, late seventeenth 
century, early eighteenth century, middle eighteenth 
century, late eighteenth century, or early nineteenth 
century. If in Florida a Spanish building is to be 
designed, it is “Spanish” and that is all. Anything 
from thirteenth century to early nineteenth century 
is included, and not infrequently in the same house. 
There seems to be no idea that a building’s design 
should be confined to a period of time. This, I 
should say, is the paramount objection to the better 
Florida houses. A natural outcome of this flirting 
with early Renaissance forms has been the coarsen- 
ing of houses with bastard ornament in lieu of the 
ec. 2 well thought out details and composition needed. 
Photos. F. E. Geisler 


*‘Tap Room,” House of George Dobyne, Esq., Palm Beach ! have said Chatet he patie ee Bee style 
Marion SimaaweethoeArchivect to design in. Of course I mean as applied to 


House of Howard Whitney, Esq., Gulf Stream Golf Club 
Howard Major, Architect 
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eighteenth century types, for I believe this is the ve he 
point where we should take up all tradition. SS eee 

Gothic and Renaissance are, from merely economic 

reasons if for no other, out of the question. First 
to be considered is of course the plan. The Spanish 
house, where its size permits, includes a patio, 
or room without a roof. This patio is the brilliant 
contribution of the Latin. The patio, being an 
outdoor room, should have the dimensions of a 
room. The mistake in the Florida house is that the 
patio is so large that it is a court rather than an out- 
door room. It should approach a square in plan, 
25 by 25 being quite sufficient, or 30 by 30 in the 
largest houses. It should be paved and have potted 
plants, and not be a garden, as it is in the prevalent 
Florida interpretation. It may be quite small and 
still be in excellent taste. Around the patio should 
be overhanging balconies, loggias and cloisters, for 
the exterior of the Spanish house is always bare 
and devoid of such intimacies. The small rectangu- 
lar house does not allow space to include the patio. 
A poor substitute, which is often attempted, is 
completing the enclosure by means of two walls af- 
fixed to the small ell-shaped house. The Latin patio 
is an inside, open-air room. It is surrounded on 
four sides by the building. This American version 
of two sides building and two sides wall is a make- Riera Honesee fe Cearce: Debynes Esai Palin Beach 
shift, and not really in character with its prototype. Marion Sims Wyeth, Architect 
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Patio, House of Maitland Belknap, Esq., ““Major Alley,’’ Palm Beach 
Howard Major, Architect 
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After the plan is determined, simple, well pro- 
portioned roof masses are to be considered. If 
the house is large enough, a few picturesque 
breaks should occur, for the Spaniard knew how to 


take full advantage of picturesque roof lines. The 
texture of Spanish tile roofing is so _ lovely 


that with a well composed roof the problem is 
about solved. To complete the design, com- 
pose in a direct manner the windows and entrance 
doorways, relieved, if necessary, by balconies or 
grilles, and the problem is finished. Cornices are 
unnecessary, and should not appear in the modest 
dwelling. Enframed and ornamental doorways are 
also unnecessary in small houses. If a client's 
money must be squandered, do it by adapting the 
lovely iron grilles and balconies of the Spaniard. 
Another outstanding decorative feature of the 
Spanish dwelling is the hanging wood balcony with 
its tiled roof, which usually extends from 3 to 4 
feet from the facade on a level with the second floor, 
the floor beams cantilevered through to carry it. 
These beams are not of the usual 2 by 12 inches but 


Photo. F. E. Geisler 
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range from 6 by 8 to 6 by 10 inches, and are often 
shaped and carved, but in a simple manner. They 
terminate carrying a turned railing between cham- 
fered uprights, spaced 7 to 8 feet apart, which, in 
turn, support corbels, upon which rests the roofing. 

Too much cannot be said of the charm and in- 
terest of the patio. The exterior of the Latin build- 
ing is cold and forbidding, but a glimpse through 
the half-open doors, through the house into the 
patio, usually shows a lovely garden room of 
flowers, glazed tiling and fountains. The sense of 
absolute privacy out of doors, under the tropical 
blue sky is perhaps its most charming feature. The 
transformation from bare, austere masonry ex- 
teriors to the intimate details of inviting loggias and 
balconies comes as an unfailing delight. The de- 
sire is universal to have just such a patio, and in 
the climate of Florida it is justifiable. If Colonial 
or British West Indian architecture is to supplant 
the Latin, then we must introduce the patio into 
it, which is easy to accomplish and entirely appro- 
priate and consistent, and therefore wholly desirable. 
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Small Houses in “Major Alley,’’ Palm Beach, Illustrating Use of “British West Indian” Architecture 
Howard Major, Architect 
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A HOUSE AT NEW 
D. A. SUMMO, 


HE much-discussed question as to the appro- 

priateness of the use of Spanish and Italian 
architectural styles for houses located in the New 
England and middle states will not be taken up in 
considering this group of small houses which follow 
in design what is often termed today “Mediterra- 
nean” architecture. There are rugged picturesque- 
ness and consistency in scale which commend the 
design of this house in New Rochelle to favorable 
attention. Heavy red tile roof, rough-finished 
stucco, crude wood window shutters and_ heavily 
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ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
ARCHITECT 


framed overhanging balcony give this house a char- 
acter strongly suggesting the farmhouses of northern 
Italy. Another pleasing variation from the usual 
small house is in the irregularity of the plan. This to 
a certain extent is suggested in the elevations. In 
the semi-circular bay or half tower on the first floor 
is located an entrance vestibule leading into a center 
stair hall. A living room and sun porch occupy the 
low one-story wing at the right of the front door. 
A dining room and kitchen, together with a break- 
fast porch, pantry, maid’s room and bath occupy the 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco. 


ROOF: 
Tile. 


WINDOWS: 
Wood. 


FLOORS: 
Hardwood. 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 


FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—128 
House at New Rochelle, N. Y.; D. A. Summo, Architect 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Chestnut. 


COST PER SQUARE FOOT: 
$60. 


DALE ORSCOMPLETION : 
June 1, 1926. 


space on the first floor at the left of the entrance. 
Stairs to the cellar lead down under the main stair- 
way. A small lavatory is located at the back of this 
stair hall, adjacent to a rear entry, the door of which 
opens onto a graveled forecourt. The illustrations 
included here are all of the front of the house, and 
so do not show the rear entrance. On the second 
floor are four bedrooms, a boudoir and two baths, 
all of which come in the main part of the house, over 
the front hall, dining room, pantry and kitchen. 

The treatments of the windows in the living room 
and sun porch are not particularly Italian or 
Spanish, but they indicate a concession to the 


demand of most clients today that there shall be as 
much light and air as possible in a country house. 
The extension of the main walls of the house beyond 
both the sun porch and the corners of the main part 
of the building may add an unusual touch to the 
design, but hardly serves any logical or consistent 
purpose, with the exception of the buttress-like pro- 
jection on the upper corner of the second story, 
which gives space for a closet to the bedroom located 
at this corner. The use of these buttresses prevents 
the unbroken continuation of the wide overhanging 
eaves, which treatment adds much picturesque charm 
to many houses built in the Mediterranean style. 


Living Room Wing 


Entrance Facade 
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HOUSE OF ARTHUR JONES, ESQ., GLENCOE, ILL. 
JAMES ROY ALLEN, ARCHITECT 


T is interesting to note the many different mate- 

rials used for the exterior walls of houses 
designed in the Spanish and Italian styles. Except 
for the desire to obtain an interesting texture for the 
wall surfaces of buildings in these types there can 
hardly be said to be any precedent for the use of 
“skintled” brick for the walls of Italian houses. 
However, the result obtained is sufficiently effective 
to justify the use of this most modern and latest 
type of brickwork. In the case of this house near 
Chicago the general proportions, outline and design 
indicate sufficiently the style from which it is 
derived. Whether this house would seem more truly 
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SCALE OF FEET 


First Floor 


Italian had rough-textured stucco been used for the 
exterior walls is open to question. The front eleva- 
tion shows a carefully studied and attractive arrange- 
ment of small windows and glassed-in second-story 
loggia. Undoubtedly in summer, when the glass 
sashes are removed from this loggia, the effect of 
the design is still more Italian. The location of this 
long loggia in relation to the entrance door and the 
sturdy end chimney is excellent ; also the sparing use 
of windows, as well as their small sizes, deserves 
commendation and consideration. It is possible that 
the effect of the long, low living room window, 
which projects slightly from the building and has 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—129 
Residence of Arthur Jones, Esq., Glencoe, Ill.; James Roy Allen, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: pees 
Common brick, laid up rough (“skintled’’). 


ROOF: 
Tile. 


WINDOWS: 
Wood, casement. 


FLOORS: es 
Tile in hall; wood in living room. 
HEATING: 
Vapor. 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Walnut in living room. 
where. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Painted plaster. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE OF BUILD- 
ING: 
41,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
50 cents. 

YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1924. 


Painted birch else- 


interesting leaded glass carried out in the Italian 
manner, would have been somewhat more in keeping 
with this style had the wide opening been divided by 
stone colonnettes or by brick mullions. The arched- 
top casement door at the end of this living room, 
with its wood muntins which seem rather more Colo- 
nial than Italian in character, is effectively placed as 
the only opening at the end of this one-story living 
room wing. The design has considerable charm. 
In plan the house is as interesting as it is in eleva- 
tion. The entrance door leads into a small hall with 
circular stairway, beyond which is a well propor- 
tioned square dining room. In the main part of the 
first floor are located the pantry, kitchen, maid’s 
room and bath and a one-car garage which opens 
into the court at the rear of the house. This garage 
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End of Living Room 


is conveniently reached through a rear entrance hall, 
so that in winter it is unnecessary for the owner to 
go outside of the building. The second floor plan 
shows three good sized bedrooms and two baths. 
The closets indicated with these bedrooms are all 
unusually spacious. The sleeping porch or covered 
loggia is well located, opening off the second floor 
hallway, thus making is accessible without the 
necessity of passing through any of the bedrooms. 
One bedroom possesses an attractive bay window. 
Unfortunately, there is no illustration showing the 
exterior elevation of this window, which is at the 
rear of the house. It seems probable that this rear 
elevation, with the garage doors and this overhang- 
ing bay window, must be almost as interesting 
architecturally as the front elevation shown here. 


Hall and Stairway 
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HOUSE OF FRANK HARTLEY ANDERSON, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
FRANK HARTLEY ANDERSON, ARCHITECT 


ROOF GARDEN 


First Floor Second Floor Third Floor 


Plans, House of Frank Hartley Anderson 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—130 
House of Frank Hartley Anderson, Architect, Birmingham, Ala. 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Reinforced concrete and hollow tile. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Stucco; stone pilasters. 
ROOF: 

Concrete tile. 
WINDOWS: 

Casements throughout; cypress, leaded. 
FLOORS: 

Reinforced concrete; cork tile on second floor ; 

composition on first floor. 


HEATING: 
Vacuum steam; fuel oil burner. Automatic gas 
heater for water. 
PLUMBING: 
Enameled iron except toilet, porcelain. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting and electric range, dishwasher, refrig- 
erator, mixer, etc. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Doors are fir; brick mouldings around doors 
and windows. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: | 
Plaster, sand-floated and painted. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Rough oak beams and ceiling in three rooms, 
stained silver gray. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE OF BUILD- 
ING: 


30,000. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
51 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
February 6, 1924. 


NOW a man by the books he reads and the 

friends he keeps” is no more true than “know 
an architect by the house he designs for himself.” 
In Birmingham, Frank Hartley Anderson has re- 
cently completed his own house, which although 
small is of unusual interest and distinction. He has 
taken an irregular shaped, hillside lot and built a 
house to fit the unusual and difficult topography. 
From the lower street, on which the house really 
faces, it rises in two simple masses, one lower than 
the other, to a crowning cornice and overhanging 
roof of Spanish tile. It is the simplicity of these 
two adjoining rectangular buildings, with their 
rough-textured stucco and few but well placed and 
fanciful window and door openings, which wins 
this house one’s commendation. The elevation of 
the lower part of the front facade terminates with 
an interesting roof garden above the second story, 
an attractive treatment possible only in a mild climate 
seldom visited by snow or extreme cold. The design of 


Office, House of Frank Hartley Anderson 


this main elevation might have been slightly improved 
had it been possible to place the arched doorway of 
the garage the same distance from the corner near 
which it is located as is the main entrance door from 
the opposite corner of the building. The narrow 
lancet windows, of which five are grouped at the 
right of the entrance door, and one in the wall of 
the second story, give a distinctly medieval touch 
to the design. It is feared that the small number 
and sizes of the window openings would hardly suit 
the type of client usually encountered by the archi- 
tect of today. The general public has not as yet been 
educated up to an appreciation of the beauty of the 
plain wall surfaces of “Mediterranean” buildings. 

With such an interesting and unusual exterior, it 
is not surprising to find the plan of the interior 
equally out of the ordinary. The first or ground 
floor of the building contains a good sized office, 
which connects by a fireproof door with the garage 
at one side, and through an open archway with a 
boiler room at the rear. Off of this office a wood 
stairway leads up to the second or main floor into 
a large living room on the south side of the build- 
ing. Off this room opens a corner porch and a din- 
ing alcove connecting with a small kitchen. At the 
back of the living room, directly above the office and 
garage, is a well proportioned bedroom with bath- 
room and closets connecting. The third floor of the 
main part of the house is devoted entirely to a studio 
of large dimensions, which opens by casement doors 
onto the roof garden. Practical and convenient as 
the plan of this house may be for a married archi- 
tect or artist without children, some rearrangement 
would be required to adapt the plan for the use of a 
family with children. But the evidence of individ- 
uality and personal taste shown both in the interior 
as well as the exterior design justifies its unusual plan. 
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HOUSE OF JOHN P. PARKINSON, ESQ., SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
JOHN P. AND DONALD B. PARKINSON, ARCHITECTS 


GAIN we have a house designed by architects, 

two, father and son, and for their own occu- 
pancy. It is always interesting to note what sort 
of a house an architect builds for himself, as the 
ideas and preferences of clients greatly influence and 
handicap an architect in designing their houses. 
When building for himself, he has an opportunity of 
trying architectural effects and experiments in colors, 
plan and design, which he is seldom able to attempt 
in the house of a client. This Italian house at Santa 


Monica has real distinction and dignity, and it is 
only regretted that lack of space prevents the pub- 
lication of more illustrations of this excellent ex- 
ample of domestic architecture. The tall triple arches 
of the entrance loggia pleasantly dominate the front 
elevation, and adequately light the large center sun 
parlor. In general the design of the house suggests 
those of many of the smaller Tuscan villas, with their 
dominating central buildings and projecting wings. 

The center stair hall, extending through the 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—131 
House of John P. Parkinson, Architect, Santa Monica, Calif. 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Reinforced concrete foundation, hollow tile 
bearing walls, wooden floor and roof con- 
struction. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco. 


ROOF: 
Clay tile. 


HEATING: 
Gas hot air furnace and fireplace. 


PLUMBING: 
Standard bathrooms; water softening system; 


circulating hot water system. 


house, is entered through the main door located at 
the right of the high vaulted loggia. On the right of 
this stair hall is a living room, 30 by 19 feet, with 
a large fireplace in the long wall. On the opposite 
side of the main hall three steps lead down into a 
sun parlor, which occupies the center of the main 
part of the house. Beyond this room a doorway 
connects with the eastern wing, which is a complete 
house in itself, containing on the first floor, a living 
room, dining room, kitchen and laundry. Above 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 

Lighting and stove, water heater, washing ma- 
chine, auxiliary electric pumps for domestic 
water system. 

INTERIOR MILE WORK: 

Oak and redwood for stained surfaces. 

las fir and pine for those painted. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Stained redwood and paint on smooth plaster. 


Doug- 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Subdued in color. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE OF BUILD- 
ING: 


75,000. 


these rooms are four bedrooms and a large bath- 
room. Over the main part of the house and the 
western wing are three large bedrooms and one bath. 
From the illustration of the rear elevation of the 
house some idea may be obtained of the beauty of 
its high location. The Pacific Ocean lies a half mile 
distant to the southwest, while on the other side, be- 
yond a canyon, or ravine as it would be called in 
the east, are the Santa Monica Mountains, which 
stretch for 50 miles along the coast to the northwest. 


Entrance Hall, Stairway and Part of Living Room 
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HOUSE OF STANLEY McARTHUR, ESQ., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


GEORGE P. TURNER, ARCHITECT 


T is always refreshing to find a new interpreta- 

tion of the “Mediterranean” style, so-called, ex- 
emplified in this small one-story house in Alabama. 
The low and simple effect of the front elevation 
would suggest somewhat the architecture of the Near 
East, on account of the flat roof and exterior stair- 
way leading to it, were it not for the double-hung 
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windows and casement doors used in the living and 
dining rooms. The low, tile roofed entrance vestibule 
makes a pleasant break in the length of the facade, 
as does also the double-arched window of the cov- 
ered porch at the left of the vestibule, as illustrated. 

The plan indicates that the house is, perhaps, 
larger than would be imagined from the front eleva- 
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Plan, House of Stanley McArthur, Esq., Birmingham, Ala. 
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OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Concrete foundation and footings. 

and hollow tile walls. Wood floors. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Stucco. 
ROOF: 

Built-up roofing and roofing tile. 
WINDOWS: 

White pine, double-hung and casements. 


Concrete 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled fixtures. 


tion. Three bedrooms and a bathroom are grouped 
at the side and rear of the living room, accessible 
to it but. sufficiently isolated to secure adequate 
privacy. The kitchen is small and opens directly 
into the dining room, a convenient location for a 
young housekeeper, so many of whom prefer to do 
their own work rather than struggle with the servant 
problem. The bedrooms are so located that each has 
spacious windows on two sides, a very desirable ar- 
rangement for a one-story house with a flat roof. 
If sufficient air space is left between the flat roof and 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—132 
House of Stanley McArthur, Esq., Birmingham, Ala. 


August, 1926 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Flexible conduit wiring for lighting. 


INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Yellow pine. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished and sponge-finished plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Painted walls. Beamed ceiling in living room. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
27,248. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
35 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
September, 1925. 


the ceilings of the rooms below, there should be no 
difficulty in keeping cool in summer. The view of 
the dining room, shown here, indicates that no at- 
tempt at creating Spanish or Italian atmosphere in 
the furnishing and decorating of this house has been 
made. All of the furniture as shown appears to be 
excellent reproductions in mahogany of the late 
Colonial type, which attractively furnishes any small 
modern dining room, though in this case it gives no 
suggestion of the architectural style from which the 
design of the exterior of the house has been derived. 


The Dining Room 
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Photos. Tebbs & Knell, Inc. 
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HOUSE OF M. D. ARNOLD, ESQ., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
BARBER & McMURRAY, ARCHITECTS 


ERE is a house decidedly homelike and attrac- 

tive in design, which suggests in general out- 
line and proportions the small villas around Flor- 
ence. The entrance door in its architectural detail 
also suggests Italian precedent, but the spacious, 
double-hung windows, each with its 24 small panes 
and wood muntins, could have been derived from no 
architectural type but the Colonial. However, the 
effect of this combination of Italy and New England 
is decidedly homelike and pleasing. The location of 
the rain water leaders as well as of the single iron- 
grilled window on the front elevation indicates the 
care and thought which went into the study of this 
problem and which achieved such satisfactory re- 


sults. This house is a noteworthy proof of the now 
generally admitted fact that absolute adherence to 
any one architectural style is not necessary in order 
to secure a thoroughly architectural and pleasing de- 
sign. As the house stands on sloping ground, it 
was possible to drop the level of the service wing 
considerably below that of the main structure. This 
difference in height is further emphasized by the 
high tiled roof of the main house and the low, flat- 
roofed service wing. Under this wing, on a level 
considerably below that of the entrance court, is 
located a large garage, well concealed, as is the 
servants’ yard also, by a high stucco-covered wall. 

The front door opens into an attractive oblong 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—133 
House of M. D. Arnold, Knoxville, Tenn.; Barber & McMurray, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Hollow tile walls; wood floors. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Stucco walls; tile roof. 
ROOF: 

Tile. 
WINDOWS: 

Double-hung, cypress. 
FLOORS: 

Oak and 8 x 8 tiles. 
HEATING: 

Vapor. 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Birch, oak and pine. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Paint. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE OF BUILD- 
ING: 
90,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
45 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
January, 1924. 
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hall, out of which a vaulted loggia is reached through 
three arched openings. Thus, when one enters the 
main hall from the forecourt, a delightful vista is ob- 
tained of this typical Italian loggia with its terraced 
garden beyond. The living room, of excellent pro- 
portions, opens off of this loggia on the right, while 
on the left is the dining room with connecting pantry. 
The maids’ rooms and bath, as well as the kitchen 
and service porch, located in the second floor of the 


service wing, are only one step below the main floor 
level. For a country house of moderate size this 
plan is recommended for careful study and emula- 
tion. The second floor is equally well arranged, 
with four large master bedrooms and four baths 
and a sewing room, all directly accessible from the 
main hall. Particular attention is called to the ex- 
cellent location and plan at the end of the main hall. 
The enclosed stairway treatment is distinctly Italian. 


The Hallway 


The Garden Front 
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HOUSE OF HENRY E. BASKERVILL, ARCHITECT, RICHMOND, VA. 


GAIN we have to consider an architect’s house 
designed by himself. This house is rather more 
pretentious in size, detail and interior finish than 
some already considered in this group of houses, all 
of which suggest at least some influence of Italian 
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or Spanish architecture. There is, however, a pleas- 
ing straightforwardness and simplicity in the design 
of this comfortable, homelike looking house, which 
decidedly expresses a spirit of culture and refine- 
ment. An entrance loggia containing five arches 


Second Floor 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—134 
House of Henry E. Baskervill, Architect, Richmond, Va. 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Brick walls ; fireproof first floor and wood floor 
joists above first floor. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco on brick, with limestone trimmings. 


FLOORS: 
Oak and teak parquet in first floor rooms; 
brown tile in halls, and pine in bedrooms. 
PLUMBING: 
Enameled fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL-EQUIPMENT: 
Wired in conduit. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 

Mahogany in dining room; gum in balance of 
first floor and second floor halls. White 
woodwork; mahogany doors in bedrooms. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 

Paneling and plaster. 

DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Marble stair with iron handrail. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
157,000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
34 cents. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1914. 


opens into the long vaulted corridor which connects 
the library at one end of the house with the dining 
room at the other. These spacious and well propor- 
tioned rooms are equal in size. Back of the dining 
room an unusually large pantry leads to the kitchen 
and service department at the rear. Joining the 
kitchen wing is a garage for three cars. Back of 
the library is a small study, an illustration of which 
is included in this presentation. The decorated beam 
ceiling, the rough plastered walls and the quaint 
corner fireplace with its quarter-conical hood are 
Italian features worthy of note. At the side of the 


library a large, brick-paved, covered porch adds com- 
fort and convenience. To the plan of the second 
floor of his house, Mr. Baskervill also devoted much 
care and study. Bathrooms separate the bedrooms, 
and are arranged with doorways in such a manner 
that access to them may be had throughout the entire 
group of five bedrooms without the necessity of en- 
tering the open stair hall or north and south pas- 
sageways. A more logical, convenient or pleasing 
bedroom floor plan can hardly be imagined. It is most 
truly an architect’s plan, showing as it does unusual 
economy of space and remarkable balance in design. 


Corner of Study 


Entrance Detail 
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HOUSE OF KEY FOSTER, ESQ., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
GEORGE P. TURNER, ARCHITECT 


NE of the houses recently completed at Holly- 

wood, near Birmingham, Ala. from the de- 
signs of George P. Turner, architect, is this two- 
story, stucco-covered house which shows much 
originality in its design. It might be preferred that 
the two groups of double windows had been of equal 
size and, together with the single window under the 
gable of the roof, treated with metal casements and 
old glass suggesting Italian precedent, but it must 
be confessed that the design and location of the 


First Floor 


house are sufficiently out of the ordinary to warrant 
its consideration as an interesting example of small 
house architecture. The setting of the house against 
a background of pines is most effective and in itself 
justifies the unusual facade and- wall treatment of 
the front elevation. These walls seem to end rather 
abruptly, and it is to be hoped that when this house 
is purchased and occupied they may be carried back 
into the forest. As is so often the case with houses 
built on speculation, there were not sufficient funds 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—135 
House of Key Foster, Esq., Birmingham, Ala. 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Concrete foundation and footings. 

and hollow tile walls. 


Concrete 
Wood floors. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco. 


ROOF: 
Built-up roofing and roofing tile. 


WINDOWS: 
Pine, 12-light, double-hung and casements. 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled fixtures. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Flexible conduit wiring. 
INTERIOR MILLWORK: 
Yellow pine. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished and sponge-finished plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Painted walls. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
39,055! 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
38 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
October, 1925. 


available to carry out logically and consistently many 
of the architectural and decorative details which 
make or mar a design. Small details are important. 

As the illustration of the exterior of this house 
indicates, the plan is irregular and amusing. The 
windows shown on the front elevation open into the 
kitchen and upon the dining room porch. The sur- 
prising lack of kitchen closets and any pantry in- 
dicated on the accompanying sketch plan has un- 
doubtedly been rectified by the prospective owner. 
This omission may not be a mistake, since no two 
housekeepers have the same ideas about the loca- 
uons of kitchen pantries, closets, sinks and dressers. 


The dining room in this house probably has a charm- 
ing outlook into the pine grove at the side and rear, 
this being true also of the living room and living 
porch, both of which are located at the back of the 
house. The high wall at the right of the entrance 
door encloses a square, formal garden. The loca- 
tion of the entrance drive and garage so necessary 
to a suburban house is not shown, but, undoubtedly, 
would be considered by an architect who could de- 
vise so clever a plan as this. The plan of the second 
floor shows four well arranged bedrooms and one 
bath. The latter opens not only off the hall but also 
off the principal and largest of the four bedrooms. 


Interiors, Residence of Key Foster, Esq. 
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The Dining Room at Compiegne 


By C. HAMILTON PRESTON 


F all the rooms in the Louis XVI wing at 
Compiegne, the dining room is by far the 

most notable. Opening directly into the 

suite occupied by Marie Antoinette herself, it far 
excels in dignity and majesty any of the rooms of 
the royal suite. One doesn’t have to look far for the 
reason for this. In the first place, the proportions of 
the room are majestic. It is approximately 45 feet 
iong by 33 feet wide and 19 feet, 8 inches high, pro- 
portions which make it adequate for those state 
functions for which it was designed. Then, too, 
whereas the other rooms are in some _ instances 
ornate and burdened with detail as well as with 
stuffs and furniture, the dining room is extremely 
simple and direct in treatment, in fact almost severe, 
and yet the effect is satisfying to an unusual degree. 
The walls are kept decidedly plain, only a faint 
gray marbleizing being apparent; panels are held in 
abeyance except for the grisailles over the doors, the 
huge grisaille over the mantel, and the small: panels 
in the wainscot below the pilasters. The pilasters 
are very vigorous, and the caps unusually beautiful 


in detail. The spacing of the pilasters on either side 
of the mantel is unequal, but one scarcely notices it; 
this was made necessary by the position of the 
chimneypiece. The corners, cut off at an angle of 
45 degrees at the far end of the room, add to the 
attractiveness of the plan. All the architraves are 
large in scale, and the mantel itself as well; but so 
large is the room, and the various members are so 
well proportioned that there is no perceptible heavi- 
ness of scale. The cornice, simple yet bold and vig- 
orous and beautifully disposed as regards detail, is 
dignified and well designed and adapted to the splen- 
did order of pilasters. The entire room is richly 
simple, reticent, and full of character. 

The marked simplicity of the room, its great size 
and noble treatment all combine to make it one of 
the most commanding and impressive to be found. 
As an inspiration for rooms of a like character today 
it cannot be surpassed. It is an excellent example 
of what can be done in the case of a large room by 
exercising restraint in the matter of ornamentation 
and detail. This is always desirable in a dining room. 
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HIS Company’s Catalogs in the 

Twentieth Edition of “Sweet’s” 
not only provide reliable and accepted 
specifications for the uses of Medusa 
Products, but they greatly simplify the 
detail of specification writing. Byshort- 
ening routine, they thus make available 
more hours for truly creative work. 


This seems to us a peculiarly appro- 
priate service for our Company to 
‘render: because Medusa White Port- 
land Cement is recognized by Archi- 
tects everywhere as the ideal element 


It gives me More Time to Create!” 


fromwhich to create unique and lovely, 
but practical and efficient exteriors for 
homes and public buildings. And of 
course Medusa White Cement has 
many other notable uses, beside stucco. 


Supplementing the information in 
“Sweet’s’—pages 118-121; 341-349; 
1716-1717—we issue interesting Book- 
lets in Architectural sizes, which we 
shall be very pleased to send upon 


request. 

Our Technical Department will also be pleased 
to contribute practical suggestions on special matters 
whenever its services may be desired. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY, The Engineers’ Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ac like aap of Medusa White Portland Cement, (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing 
(Powder or Paste); Medusa Gray Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); and Medusa Cement Paint. 
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Massillon Bar Joists in the Emerson Hotel, Mt. Vernon, Illinois 
H. L. Hulsebus, Peoria, Ill., Architect : Wm.R. McCoy, Mt. Vernon, Ill., Contractor 


The Simplicity of Massillon Bar 


Joist Fireproof Floor Construction 


O TYPE of fireproof floor is so simply, easily and quickly erected 
as that built with Massillon Bar Joists. And no type of construc- 
tion provides a better, more dependable fireproof floor for all kinds of 
buildings, from homes to skyscrapers. 
The detail drawing above shows the simplicity of construction, The joists 
are quickly placed in position and covered with metal lath. A thin slab 
of concrete serves as a base for the finish floor. This may be wood, tile, 
terrazzo or cement, 
Each Massillon Bar Joist is suitable for a variation in spans. 18 standard 
joists meet all spans from 4 feet to 30 feet 6 inches. All materials are 
available for immediate shipment from stock. Construction time is cut 
to the minimum. : 
The open web construction simplifies and reduces the cost of piping instal- 
lations. The reduced weight of Massillon Bar Joist floor panels provides 
structural savings in all supporting members down to the footings. Write 
for. literature and designing.information:: - Ewer 
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THE MASSILLON STEEL JOIST COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Plants at Canton and Massillon, Ohio. Sales Offices in all principal cities. 
Canadian Manufacturing and Sales Agents: Sarnia Bridge Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 


MASSILLON | 


BAR === JOISTS 


ioe Bars Top and Bottom | 
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Left and Below; FoldeR- Way Hardware as used on 
very high and heavy partition doors. The weight is 
carried on floor track, 


With chis type of FoldeR-Way the doors operate in 
pairs—easily handled by one man. ' 


Below: With FoldeR-Way hardware as used on smaller size doors, 
the weight is carried on track at top. — 


a ee eee 


The dining room and ballroom shown above can be separated 
or quickly made into one room. 


Left: This type of FoldeR-Way is particularly adaprable pat very it 
wide doors, each handled as a separate unit, in f 


The type of FoldeR- 
Way at the left is most 
desirable for school ~ 
wardrobes, telephone 
booths, etc. ° au, 


FoldeR-Way 
METHODS 


| ep eines hardware for partition doors that slide The R-W book “‘Sliding and Folding Partition Door i | 
or fold away requires expert engineering skill. | Hardware’’ contains over 100 photographs, drawings 
Installing partition doors, however, becomes a simple and diagrams illustrating FoldeR-Way Methods and 

matter when FoldeR- Way methods are used. uses. Details of design and engineering are fully ex- ) 

No line i | fF ! h plained. Let us send you this book. You will wantto ~ 

o line is more complete, offers more variety, than ain it in your files for ready reference. qi 


FoldeR- Way partition door hardware. Whatever your | e 
Richards-Wilcox Mf: 6. 


problem i is, from telephone booths to churches, gym- 

nasiums and auditoriums, you are certain of finding 

FoldeR-Way hardware specially designed for any size or Ca SESS CPE STE LER ED 

style of sliding or folding partition doors you wish to AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 

install. Feel free at any time to consult R-W engineers New York Boaton Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans » ) 
Chicago Minneapolis. Kansas City Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha Seattle Dewor 


about any kind of door problems. Montreal - RIGHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD, LONDON, ONT. —_ Winnipes 
(855) 
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Every architect cherishes the ideal of a perfect 
harmony of color and texture between the interior 
walls and ceilings and the style of the room. 
Textone is the wonderful decorative medium that 
makes this possible. With Textone the precise 
wall and ceiling texture that distinguishes any 
architectural style may be reproduced, and by the 


TEXT 


Textone is easily obtained, and is economi- 
cally applied by the painter and decorator. : 
Textural effects are achieved with ordi- PRO Deg 


nary decorating tools, 


PHE “AR GHIVLECTURAL.«<FORUM 


addition of color, the painter and decorator can 
obtain in Textone finishes the one tone or combi- 
nation of tints that harmonizes perfectly with 
period decoration. 

Made only by the United States Gypsum Company 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
General Offices: Dept. 127, 20 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Dept. 127, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 


Please forward descriptive literature on Textone. 
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ARCHITECTURAL FLEXLUME 
Os Tete nla ele INE | CORPORATION 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


FLEXLUME’S Letters Moulded to 


conform with Period Architecture 


To insure the exterior architecture 
of modern buildings against the de- 
facements resulting from the use of 
improper and poorly located signs, we 
offer in the fullest meaning of the 
word “co-operation” the services of 
our Department of Design. The 
Flexlume Electric day-and-night Sign 
meets every modern commercial and 
technical requirement and has added 
advantage of being easily subject to 
architectural design. 


We have just completed an archi- 
tects’ authoritative file book “Signs 
and Inscriptions in Architecture,” 
which presents suggestions for the 
types of architectural lettering in 
period designs which can be properly 
employed on modern buildings. It also 
illustrates and describes the adapta- 
bility of Flexlume signs to structures 
of any architectural style. If you 
haven’t a copy of this book, have your 
secretary write for it today—no charge. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
1420 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Flexlume Offices in All Principal Cities 


B 6 : : 
yzantine Influence in Architectural Details and Design of Flexlume Si 
8 } ign 


LG oN 
AE CT Rita 
Beak TRIBE EN 


FLEXLUME 


CORPORATION 
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FOR APARTMENTS AND SMALL HOUSES 


The revolutionary design of the new model 215 Copeland Electric Refrigerator 


results in many features which make it ideal for apartments and small homes 


| COPELAND 


1 LOWEST PRICE. The retail price of the new COMPACTNESS. Measuring only 264 inches wide, 
Copeland is the lowest at which a complete elec- 21 inches deep and 56/4 inches high, the new Cope- 
tric refrigerator has ever been sold. land fits into any pantry or kitchen. Yet because 


: . ; every square inch of the food compartment is uti- 

2 free OUALITY. Built of steel, insulated with lize ae storage, it actually holds nie dishes than 

eavy corkboard: The new Copeland is beautifully the usual electric refrigerator of much larger 

finished in white pyroxylin and has a snow white size. There is ample food capacity for a family 
enamel interior. Because of its revolutionary de- a cen 
sign, it is especially quiet. ; 


2, (FIVE MINUTE SERVICE’, Should attention be J. ne cime—more than in other elecuic refrigerators 
pec pares oR ne coe peecin mere. trate of similar size. Desserts, etc., can be ee, in the 
stitutes a loaned unit. This takes stat the same EES Ee A CU EAM 
length of time as is required to fill an ice box with PORTABILITY. The model 215 is installed by 
ice. Or the janitor can make the change and the 6 plugging in the nearest electric socket. It may be 
unit can be returned to a Service Station. There is moved any time a more convenient place is found, 
no interruption of refrigeration. or to the summer cottage, if fre 


There is a complete Copeland for every size home or a Copeland Unit 
can be installed in refrigerator now in use 


COPELAND PRODUCTS: INC...630 LYCASTE STREET-: DETROIT - MICHIGAN 
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Copies of these plates in folio will be mailed upon request. 
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PREDOMINATES 


Wherever Economy 1s cAppreciated and 


“Permanent ‘Beauty 1s a “Requirement 


GsHerringbone 
Doublemesh Metal Lath 


BETTER PLASTERING — pet — 


=ON METAL LATH — 


HIS small mesh, plaster-saving lathhas won 

a firm place in the esteem of the country’s 
architects. Its use in buildings of every type 
from coast to coast is ample evidence of the 
reputation it has gained. And there is every 
reason for such universal approval of GF 
Herringbone Doublemesh Metal Lath. In its 
design and manufacture no effort has been 
in Homes-—“Beauty and safety, the |i spared to make it a faultless material for 


parallel requirements of home walls 


eirboman aiia elie modern firesafe plaster construction. Its 
‘¢ special Herringbone Doublemesh offers a bond 
Re esd tenacious of plaster, yet remarkably economi- 


cal of plastering material. The use of rust- 
resisting Armco Ingot Iron in its manufacture 
is typical of the GF care for quality. A copy 
of the Herringbone Handbook sent on re- 
quest. Write for your copy now. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches in all Principal Cities Dealers Everywhere 
Betty the craters of modern GF PRODUCTS 
Someeeem Metal Leth is un. Steel Tile Road Forms 
equalled. : a Steel Joists Diamond Rib Lath 
‘ Steel Channels Steel Sash 
0 | Peds Basementand Case- 
ANHANNNNANARNNNAg Key Lath rade Windows 
ee : ndustrial 
Self-Sentering Siechi Door 
Corner Beads Wiikalhfesh 
Trussit Concrete 
Expanded Metal Reinforcements 
Herringbone Waterproofing 
Lintels Compounds 


GF Herringbone Metal Lath was the 
pioneer metal lath made of Armco Ingot 
Tron. This world-famous iron with its 
high rust-resistance assures the utmost 
durability in GF Herringbone Metal Lath 


In Theatres—The finest achieve- 
ments of the plasterer’s art. . 


Herringbone Doublemesh Metal 
Lath stands for safety and en- 
durance, 
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Shreveport 


~, Qw~ 


As Beautiful 
as the Picture 


CLARENCE W. KING, Architect 
GLASSELL-WILSON CO., Builders 


The color development of the 
Shreveport Y. M. C. A. exterior 


in refreshing old ivory tones of 


permanent and colorful qualities 
and adaptability to the design. 


Our ten Acme owned-and-operated 


Acme Pioneer Perla Weatherproof 
Matte Texture Face Brick is a 
tribute by the architect to their 


plants enable us to offer—‘‘a brick 
for every type, a color for every 
color scheme.” 


Acme Brick Company 


Manufacturers of the Products We Sell 


Plants — Owned 
and Operated 


Bennetts and Denton, 
Texas; Ft. Smith, Little 
Rock, Malvern, Perla 
and Pine Bluff, Arkansas; 
Cleveland, Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, Okla 
homa. 


Offices and Display Rooms 
(Where Your Color Schemes Can Be Solved) 


Little Rock, Arkansas 
Memphis, Tennessee 
New Orleans, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Port Arthur, Texas 


San Antonio, Texas 
Shreveport, La. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Waco, Texas 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
Fort Worth. Texas 
Galveston, Texas 
Houston, Texas 
Lake Charles, La. 


Abilene, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas 
Beaumont, Texas 
Corsicana, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Ferris, Texas 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE ART OF BRICKMAKING | 
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The light distribu- 3 

tion of a_ poorly Sept ss Sas aan aon wR Ke rat ‘a Uf ] 
chosen fixture oh SAE ENS NWN \ 

carries danger to 
the eyes that work 
within its range. 
The Graybar 
Lighting Manual 
aids in the selec- 
tion of the proper 
units. 


Lentinbtottinnnectavl h 


, g 
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Dangerous curves ahead — 
unless you pick the right ones | 


ORE and more business men are coming 

to recognize the danger that lies in im- 

proper lighting. And, observing the benefits 

that accrue from good lighting, these business 

men are quick to avail themselves of authorita- 
tive information on the subject. 

The architect will welcome the concise light- 
ing data in the Graybar Electric Lighting 
Manual. Here, at a glance, are the formulas 
that show the proper lighting for every com- 
mercial and industrial installation. Fixtures 
selected for proper distribution of light are 
shown embodying desirable points of appear- 
ance and efhiciency—and the Graybar Electric 
distributing house nearby has those fixtures, 
ready on instant call. 


yy 
Fe’ 
VN. yYavba R 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Successor to Wesfern Electric Supply Dept. 


Offices in 58 Principal Cities. Executive Offices: 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
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of sunlight, with which Time has brushed their walls. A new-world material— Old Gothic Indiana Lime- 
stone —now enables architects to produce the appearance of age and the deep-rooted permanence pos- 
sessed by these famous cathedrals, and to capture something of their charm. 


Indiana Limestone is closely akin though superior, to the famous limestones of England and France which 
have been used for centuries in the building of the old-world cathedrals. The American stone is their superior 
in that it has even greater durability. Indiana Limestone walls retain their structural soundness and their great 


beauty permanently. 


Old Gothic Indiana Limestone which has been so successfully used by Architect A. C. Martin in his Se. 
Monica Church building, Santa Monica, California, is the grade of stone which embraces the widest range of 
variation in color-tone and texture. It affords unlimited opportunities to produce in exterior walls something 
different from the one-tone plaster or paint effects. It also gives the desired effect of age, and with the passing 
of years will take on that glorious mellowness of tone which makes old stone walls delightful. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Box 766, Bedford, Indiana 


Send for our new beautifully illustrated We discourage cleaning Indiana Lime- 
folder, showing a number of fine monu- : a stone buildings, since the venerable an- 
mental buildings constructed of Indiana i " : tique effect produced by weathering is 
Limestone, including Court Houses, City p<. conceded to be one of the great charms 
Halls, and Public Library Buildings. : 4 of natural stone. However, anyone de- 
This will be sent vou free upon request. nar termined to clean a stone building may 
. me obtain complete information on meth- 

ENG) ; ods that will not destroy the surface of 

: p he stone, by writing to the Indiana 

St. Monica Church, : . Limestone Company, Service Bureau, 


Santa Monica, California P Bed ford, Indiana, 
A. C. Martin, Architect : : 


iM of the charm of old-world cathedrals is derived from the exquisite mellowness of tone, the result 
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GRATING 
AND TREAD 


aa 
Th 


What a difference three Jocks make! 


First, there is a right-twist lock in every 
other bar. 

Second, there is a left twist lock in alter- 
nate bars. 

Third, there is the 1600-ton hydraulic 
pressure-lock, which is effected by press- 
ing the cross bars into the two twist- 
locks. 

Neither time nor wear can open the three 
locks of TRI-LOK. 


80,000 Square Feet of 
TRLELOK 


was used on the new Delaware River 
Bridge, connecting the states of Pennsy]l- 
vania and New Jersey---the longest single 
suspension bridge in the world. 


TRI-LOK is being used because of its 
maximum strength and minimum deflec- 
tion, its rigidity and ventilation and its 
economy. 


Considering the immensity and demands of this important installation, would 
you hesitate to use TRI-LOK on any other structure? There is no other Grating 
made that combines so many superior features. 


Write for Bulletin containing detailed Information and Description. 


THE TRI-LOK COMPANY 


"KING OF THE WALK” 


5517 BUTLER STREET : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


FMR OE NA RG 


Our connections with lead- 
ing foreign quarries enable 
us to quote exceedingly low 
on finest foreign marbles. 


THESARGHEPECTURALTHORUM 


Adds Sales Appeal 


to Interi ors 


Appalachian Tennessee Interior 
Marble is used in prominent theatres, 
great department stores and noted 
financial institutions because it is easily 
cleaned and is sanitary, because it is per- 
manent and never requires refinishing. 


But the dominating reason for the 
use of Appalachian Marble is because it 
attracts and holds people by its un- 
fading, dignified beauty and charm. 


Appalachian Interior Marble has a 
genuine selling appeal that can be 
profitably utilized by apartments, hotels 
and all other projects depending upon 
public favor for their success. 


Though Appalachian endures longer 
than the structure in which it is used, 
its first cost—and only cost— is sur- 
prisingly low. 

Architects are invited to send plans 
and specifications for prompt, accurate, 
interior marble cost estimates. 


Melba Theatre, Dallas, Texas 


ARAN MARBIL 
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John T. Jones, Architect 
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HILST FLOOR PLAN 
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This standard specification is helping 


Blue Star Installation Domestic Gas Apf- 
pliances AMERICAN GAs ASSOCIATION 


Anaconda Brass Pipe, Copper Gutters, 
Leaders, Flashings and Bronze Wire for 
Screens Tue AMERICAN Brass COMPANY 


Corto Radiators—Ideal Arco Boiler—Arco 
Hot Water Tank 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Muralia Wall Papers 
Bageck Watt Paper COMPANY 


True-Tye Bridging and Steel Forms for 
Concrete Construction 
BLiaw-Knox Co. 


Celotex Insulating Lumber 
Tue CreLtoTex COMPANY 
Brick 


ComMMON Brick MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Nairn Gold Seal Inlaid Linoleum 
ConGOLEUM-Natrn, INc. 


Locks and Builders’ Hardware 
P. & F. Corin 


Plumbing Materials CRANE Co. 


Radio Receiving Sets and Equipment 
Tue Crostey RADIO CORPORATION 


Fenestra Casement and Basement Steel 
Windows Detroit Steet Propucts Co. 


Tontine Window Shades, Duco Furniture 
Finish, Rug Anchor 
E. I. Du Pont pe Nemours & Co., INc. 


Fairfacts China Bathroom Accessories 
Tue FarrFActs Company, INc. 
G-E Wiring System 
GENERAL Etectric COMPANY 
Graybar Clothes Washer 


GRayYBAR ELectric Company, Inc. 


The Greater Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Tue Hoover CoMPANY 


Tiger Finish (Hydrated Lime) Walls 
Ke.iey IstanpD Lime & TRANSPORT Co. 


Kernerator Chimney-Fed Incinerator 
KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


Lehigh Portland Cement 
LeHiGH PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Long-Bell Trade-Marked Lumber and 
Oak Flooring 
Tue Lonc-Bett LuMBER COMPANY 


The Minneapolis Heat’'Regulator for Coal, 
Gas, Oil 


MINNEAPOLIS Heat REGULATOR Co. 


Natco Hollow Building Tile 
NaTIONAL Fire PROOFING COMPANY 


Dutch Boy White-Lead for Interior and 
Exterior Painting 
NaTIonat LEAD COMPANY 


Miracle Doors 
Paine LuMBER Company, Ltp. 


Richardson Multicrome Roofs 
Tue RICHARDSON COMPANY 


Riddle Decorative Lighting Fitments 
Tue Epwarp N. Rippie Company 


Servel Electric Refrigeration 
Tue SERVEL CORPORATION 


Smoothtop Gas Range 
STANDARD GAs EQuipMENntT Corp. 


Valspar Varnishes, Varnish Stains, 
Enamels VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Kitchen Maid Standard Unit System of 
Kitchen Equipment 
W asMuUTH-ENDIcoTT ComMPANyY 


HOME OWNERS’ SERVICE INSTITUTE - INC. 


L. PORTER MOORE, President 


SLCOND FLOOL PAN 
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you as an architect 


THE PURPOSE of this nation-wide move- 
ment is to educate the home seeker to- 
ward the value of requesting, through his 
architect, the best in building materials and 
equipment; to impress upon realtors and 
builders the importance of architectural 
planning and supervision for best sales 
value. We are accomplishing this by na- 
tional newspaper and magazine advertising 
—plus a public demonstration of each 
“model” home, planned and locally super- 
vised by architects. 


Pay a visit to one of these 
homes, made possible by 
this cooperative campaign. 
Watch newspapers for de- 
tails. 


HOME OWNERS’ 
SERVICE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


441 LEXINGTON AVE. 


Dept. T-13 


NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


“A Manual of Home Building.” 


Name... 


Address............. 
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ACID -ALKALI-AND-FLAME -RESISTANT NON - ABSORBENT NON- CONDUCTING 


of Permanent Construction 


HEREVER the measure of value is 

the capacity for giving service— 
wherever price is secondary to after-costs 
and permanence—there is the logical place 
for Alberene Stone, the age-old natural 
quarried stone. 


Alberene Stone is hard, dense, close- 
grained, non-porous, non-absorbent, chem- 
ically inert, and highly resistant to acids 
and alkalis even at high temperatures. It 
is heat-and-cold proof, moisture-proof, 
flame-resistant. Its surface will not chip, 
flake or pit, is smooth and easily kept clean. 
It can be sawed, tongued, grooved, turned, 
shaped and fabricated in almost any de- 
sired form without chipping or spalling. 
It is a pleasing light gray in color, a good 
light reflector, and harmonious with any 
color scheme. 


Alberene Stone has, in more than 40 years 
of service, demonstrated its superiority 
for— 


Shower Stalls Fireplace Linings and 
Toilets and Urinals Hearths 

Stair Treads and Landings Range Hearths and Backs 
Laundry Fixtures Acid-Resistant Floor and 
Kitchen Sinks Trim 

Laboratory Equipment Electrical Work 


Write for the Catalog of Alberene 

Stone, giving descriptions, details and 

Specifications. Our technical experts 

are at your service with their special- 
ized experience. 


—_ ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 
we SrairTreads 153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK | 


Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newark 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh’ Richmond St.Louis 


A THE INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL FOR LABORATORY USE E, 


QUARRIED FOR OVER 40 YEARS 


STANDARD ALSO FOR TOILET. URINAL AND SHOWER PARTITIONS, STAIR TREADS, ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
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The Romance of Design 


A STUDY OF ORIGINS 


HE study of design is indeed deeply absorbing. 
From the beginning of recorded time no race has 
existed which failed to express in some form its 

ideas of beauty and ornament, and the most ancient of 
existing ruins gives mute though eloquent testimony of 
the appreciation of the value of line and the importance 
of color which was held by 
the artists of one or two or 
three thousand years ago. 
Moreover, the understanding 
of design and color developed 
with the advance of civiliza- 
tion, continually changing as 
the genius of one age added 
to what had been acquired 
before, placing the stamp of 
its era upon the history of 
design before giving place to 
another age which should, in 
turn, add its treasures to the 
already vast accumulation. 
Few if any manufacturers 
have devoted quite the same 
attention to design which its 
study has received at the 
hands of Cheney Brothers. 
A large and old firm of 
weavers of silk fabrics, it is, 
of course, very largely de- 
pendent upon the resources 
of design, and for many 
years the house has _ been 
doing everything possible to 
develop in the schools the 
possible talent of young designers; it has also gathered 
from all parts of the world examples of the fabric weav- 
ing of past ages which might serve to inspire present- 
day designers or even lend themselves to reproduction, a 
fabric being reproduced, perhaps, not only in the colors 
of the sample obtained but in many colors and color 
combinations, possibly in all which give promise of being 
popular with modern architects and decorators. ©This 
valuable volume, therefore, might be described as at once 
an important contribution to the history of design and 
a record of the treasures which have been gathered by 
the firm, the basis of countless modern reproductions. 
The work covers, quite logically, the study under 
headings of the different races, countries, provinces or 
cities which were active in creating design,—or else 
under headings of the various dynasties or reigns, or 
the periods of time during which design made conspicu- 
ous advance or attained to certain heights of excellence. 


Octagon, Lozenge, Fruit and Foliage Motifs in a 
Directoire Fabric 


Thus the study begins with Egypt, Crete, Babylonia, 
Phoenicia, Persia and China, and is continued in differ- 
ent lands through various eras,—Italy of the Renais- 
sance, France during the reigns of the different Louis, 
England in the days of the Tudors, Stuarts and Georges, 
and so on into the present era, when the world regards 
itself as the heir of all the 
ages and the inheritor of all 
the treasures of the past. 
The work, as its title indi- 
cates, considers the history of 
design as such rather than 
the matter of application of 
design to the weaving of 
fabrics, which by their very 
nature are perishable; valu- 
able examples of design have 
been gathered from mosaic, 
wall ornament, vases, pottery 
of many kinds, and from 
other sources. Viewed in one 
way design might be regarded 
as one recorded interpretation 
of the spirit of the age which 
gave it birth,—or possibly as 
an indication of the different 
elements which entered into 
the composition of the coun- 
try in question—or else of 
the state of the nation at a 
particular time. Thus, for 
example, the joyous and 
wholly free and untrammeled 
design of Renaissance Italy ; 
then the design of Spain, strongly tinged as it is with 
motifs inherited from the Moors, “who had for seven 
centuries struggled upon Spanish soil,’ merged with 
other motifs of the Christian-Spanish, who in turn had 
learned the weaving craft from the workmen of Sicily; 
or else the gorgeously florid and splendidly ornate design 
of France during the reigns of Louis XIV and 
Louis XV, when, if ever, monarchy reached its apogee. 
This work is a valuable contribution to the study 
of design, as has already been said. It is hardly pos- 
sible to consider design wholly apart from its period, 
and the co-authors have placed due emphasis upon the 
importance of both the divisions of the subject. The 
carefully selected illustrations are of course a power- 
ful aid to the students’ understanding of the matter. 


THE ROMANCE OF DESIGN. By Garnet Warren in collabora- 
tion with Horace B. Cheney, of the firm of Cheney Brothers. 
237 pp., 9x 12 ins. Price $7.50. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
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HOUSE @&@ GARDEN’S 
Second Book of Interiors 


VERY little while a new volume.is added to the 
House & GARDEN series, which deals with houses, 
their exteriors and interiors, and their gardens. In this, 
the latest and by far the most helpful and stimulating 


of these volumes, there has been collected the very-best - 


of the invariably excellent matter which has appeared in 
House & GARDEN during the past year or two. It is 
a volume valuable alike to the architect, the interior 
decorator and the home owner, as well as to the large 
nuinber of people casually interested in interior decoration. 


COL EVERPSCCESL EEK) ) 


EVEN hundred illustrations deal with every depart- 

ment of the house,—entrance porches, vestibules and 
halls; reception and living rooms; libraries, dining rooms 
and kitchens; stairways; bedrooms and bathrooms; 
verandas and terraces, all these illustrations presenting the 
most perfectly planned and beautifully arranged examples, 
the greater part of which are of distinctly moderate cost. 
Other departments deal with color schemes of which a 
great many are suggested ; with accessories, such as book- 
cases and built-in bookshelves; lamps and lamp shades ; 
mirrors and other details of furnishing; and one section 
is given up to illustrations and text which make entirely 
plain the types of furniture of the different historic periods. 


It would be impossible to over-emphasize the value of this 
work to anyone interested in its subject. 


223 pages. 9% x 12% inches. Price $5. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ARCHITECTURAL CONSTRUCTION, VOL. II. By Walter C. 
Voss and Edward A. Varney. 224 pp., 854 x 11% inches. Price 
$6.50. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 

HAT it is not possible to draw a line which com- 

pletely and definitely divides architecture and build- 
ing is suggested by this volume. In the construction of 
all our modern buildings of any prominence, and indeed 
even in some of our simpler structures, the mind trained 
in engineering principles works in close harmony with 
the mind evolving the architecturally serviceable and 
beautiful. In our more pretentious buildings, involving 
the use of complicated designs 1n wood, steel or concrete, 
the architect relies almost entirely upon the engineer for 
all structural advice. A sympathetic knowledge of the 
principles underlying the other’s field by each party to 
this partnership is indispensable, not only from the view- 
point of economy and serviceability, but also because of 
the broadening influence which such a knowledge lends 
each in appreciating both the architectural and structural 
limitations in juxtaposition. 

This volume dwells upon the importance of various 
types of construction,—wood, steel.and concrete. Each 
of these forms of building has become a specialty, and 
each is entitled to the analysis which the authors have 
here brought to it. The work is of course prepared with 
the latest and best practice in view, and this gives it an 
added value to builders and architects. 


ARCHITECTURE EXPLAINED. By Howard Robertson. With 
An Introduction Note by J. C. Squire. 212 pp. 5 x 7% ins. 
Price $2.50. George H. Doran Company, New York. 

Deen. as one result of the discovery that 

notwithstanding its countless manifestations people 

are still more or less ignorant of just what archi- 
tecture really is and of just what its functions consist, 
many writers on architecture have during the past few 
years been putting forth works calculated to exert an 
educational influence. These volumes as a rule have a 
high value, not only to the general public (to which they 
are primarily addressed) but also to the educated laity, 
and even to architects themselves, since it is likely to be 
helpful to have expounded, re-stated, or perhaps re-cast 
the fundamentals upon which rest any art and the prin- 
ciples or ethics which guide its developments in their re- 
lations with the modern world. 

One objection which even the intelligent reader is 
likely to find to many of these works is in regard to the 
point of view from which they are written. Many 
writers seem to forget that they are addressing a public 
presumably misinformed,—or else un-informed,—and 
instead of explaining in plain English just exactly what 
architecture is or what it is meant to do they adopt what 
might be called an “essay” style of writing which abounds 
in deep, philosophical reasoning and subtle and profound 
considerations ; or else they use a highly rarefied kind of 
writing, which since it is entirely above the heads of 
ordinary readers ends by mystifying or badly confusing 
the very public which the writers presumably meant to 
instruct. In fact it might seem that a large part of the 
public’s ignorance of architecture is one result of the 
way it has been written about by writers from the great 
Ruskin down. Mr. Robertson has gone about it in an 
entirely different way. Without using a “primer” style 
of writing or even that of a “Second” or ‘‘Third Reader” 
he says what he means in words not likely to be misun- 
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derstood by anyone sufficiently interested in architecture 
to read about it at all or even to desire to be instructed. 

After an Introduction by the editor of The London 
Mercury and a Preface, Mr. Robertson considers gen- 
erally the subject of architecture, explains its functions, 
and reviews the history of the architecture of the races 
of the ancient world which has largely influenced that 
of the modern. The progress of architecture during the 
Gothic and Renaissance periods is traced, and analysis is 
made of the development of style in western Europe, 
Germany and Holland. American architecture is ade- 
quately treated, and among the illustrations are included 
those of such notable examples as Jefferson’s Rotunda of 
the University of Virginia and Mr. Hood’s American 
Radiator Building. The way to further and deeper 
study of architecture is pointed out in the bibliography. 


SHIP MODEL MAKING. By Captain E. Armitage McCann. 129 
pp. 6 x 9 ins. - Price $2.50 Net. The Norman W. Henley Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. 


N the development of a building of almost any kind a 
If model is often found to be of considerable aid in 
affording an idea of the appearance of the structure 
when completed. Just so with the building of.a ship, for 
the appearance of a vessel cannot always be gathered 
from an elevation or a perspective drawing nearly as 
well as from a model, carefully made to scale and pro- 
vided with all the accessories which it is proposed to use 
for the vessel as actually built. For centuries the making 
of models of vessels has been carefully studied. The 
offices of the British Admiralty, for example, contain 
models of famous battleships or merchantmen built at 
various times since the era of Queen Elizabeth, when 
there were laid the foundations of Britannia’s rule of 
the waves, and in the club rooms of some yachting and 
boating clubs there are models of many prize-winning 
yachts or other vessels which have won fame. These 
models, moreover, often possess a considerable decora- 
tive interest which exists entirely apart from their archi- 
tectural value. Recognition of this interest has led to 
the reproduction of many models of ancient ships, the 
decorative value of the models often being attained at 
the cost of a complete disregard of scale, historical 
accuracy, and everything else which might interfere with 
a model’s value as ornament or its interest in the way 
of design. As real models they have but a small value. 

Captain McCann’s work has as its sub-title “How to 
Make Worth-while Models of Decorative Ships,” pre- 
serving both the ornamental value of the model and its 
fidelity as a model, which of course is a reproduction in 
miniature. He follows from beginning to end the mak- 
ing of two models, those of a pirate’s galley, propelled 
by oars, and a Spanish galleon driven by the action of 
wind against spreading sails. He describes the materials 
and tools to be used, and since drawings of almost every 
part are included, the amateur maker of a ship model 
may be reasonably sure of being able to finish it. 

Entirely apart from their value as decorations, ship 
models have an importance which is architectural. There 
are few departments of building more important than 
that of vessels, and it might almost seem that naval archi- 
tecture, as such, is in danger of being forgotten in these 
days when the construction of a ship seems to concern 
the engineer rather more than it concerns the architect. 
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FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


A Constructive and Practical] Work on 
Minor French Buildings 


By PHILIP LIPPINCOTT GOODWIN 
and HENRY OOTHOUT MILLIKEN 


tecture in the world exists in French provincial 

towns, small villages and in tiny hamlets which 
cluster about the great chateaux—small manors, half- 
timber cottages, shops and buildings of other kinds. 
Much of this wealth of design is applicable to American 
use—the exteriors largely for suburban or country 
houses, and the interiors for residences or apartments. 
The authors, with unerring architectural taste and judg- 
ment, have selected just those details which possess 
proportions and suitability for present-day use. The 
volume contains illustrations, plans and measured draw- 
ings worth considerably more than the cost of the work. 


Gc of the most graceful and distinguished archi- 


Text, 40 Plates of Measured Drawings 
94 of Illustrations 


Size of Pages, 11x15 ins. 
Price $20 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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NEW BUILDING ESTIMATORS’ HANDBOOK. By William 
Arthur. 14th Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1048 pp., 5 x 7 
ins. 600 Tables, 467 Illustrations. Price $6 Net. Scientific 
Book Corporation, 15 East 26th Street, New York. 

HE fact that 13 editions of a work have been ab- 
Bees by the public is assuredly ample warrant for 
the publication of a 14th, particularly when the new 
edition includes subject matter wholly new, relating to 
building practice or custom which has come into use 
only during the past few years. Particularly since the 
World War period, and even more particularly since 
the increased costs which war involved have made any 
sort of building difficult, there has come upon the part 
of architects and builders the exertion of every possible 
etfort toward economy,—use of new materials, new and 
better methods of using all materials, and everything 
else which by lowering construction costs might promote 
the erection of buildings. This applies to all building types. 

Mr. Arthur has made a genuine contribution to the 
building trade by supplying a compact and authoritative 
guide, presented in a way that makes it usable and in- 
valuable to every contractor, builder and engineer. There 
is, perhaps, no writer better qualified as an authority on 
this subject than Mr. Arthur, since his experience has 
covered a great number of years in building estimating. 

Yet, in compiling this book, the author has drawn upon 

not only his own experience, but in addition that of the 

leading industrial concerns in America allied with the 
building trades. In a concise and understandable way, he 

has taken the data and presented them in the form of a 

ready reference guide which will hardly be allowed to 

accumulate dust on the builder’s or the contractor’s desk. 
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Unquestionably, the most valuable feature of the book 
is the complete set of tables, which cover all phases of 
estimating in the entire structural field. In the computa- 
tions of many estimates, for example, flexibility is gained 
by using a flat rate unit per hour, based on one dollar per 
hour for mechanics and 60 cents per hour for laborers. 
Thus, by using this basis, the carpenter or builder may 
readily adapt the tables to any local rate. Considerable 
attention is given all through the book to the time re- 
quired to install materials, and this is so arranged that 
any rate of wages can be applied. The system is simple. 

The previous edition of the book was entirely revised, 
reset and considerably enlarged. In the present most 
complete edition, there have been a number of revisions 
on scattered pages, some new material added, and an 
entirely new complete index prepared, which facilitates 
the use of the book for quick and satisfactory reference. 


HOOKED RUGS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By Anna M. 
Laise Phillips. 154 pp. 4% x 6%4 inches. Price $2. The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

IKE certain other crafts, the making of hooked rugs 
L has experienced a marked revival under the impetus 
given by present-day interest in architecture and interior 
decoration. Mrs. Phillips has made a careful study of 
the making of such rugs and carpets and those of a more 
or less similar order, and this little manual deals with 
the subject in a way so practical and helpful that it is 
likely to stimulate the use of such rugs as well as the 
making of them. The usefulness and adaptability of these 
rugs give the volume value to interior decorators and 
architects interested in domestic work and its decoration. 


The Practical Book of Tapestry 


HE intimate connection 

between tapestry and 
architecture as well as the 
frequent use of architectural 
motifs in tapestry design gives 
to tapestry and its history an 
interest to architects which 
is strong. Primarily associ- 
ated with the Gothic age, 
which saw what were perhaps 
the most brilliant of its 
triumphs, tapestry has been 
identified with the develop- 
ment of all of western Europe 
and with the different periods 
—the Renaissance, early and 
late; the Baroque age; the 
eras of the different Louis; 
and in later days with the 
various places where looms have been set up and where 
present-day workers are engaged in creating by use of old- 
time methods those marvelous weaves which add to any 
surroundings where they are placed a richness of decoration 
which confers dignity and splendor to the place where they 
are used. No study is more absorbing than that of tapestry. 


Richly illustrated in half-tone and full color. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 


By George Leland Hunter 


IES this volume is given a 
complete review of the 
subject of tapestry. The au- 
thor has made a deep study 
of tapestry’s history and is 
familiar with every important 
example in the world. The 
volume deals also with the 
technique of tapestry weav- 
ing, the changes and develop- 
ment of its design in different 
countries at different times, 
and it goes at length into 
descriptions of modern looms 
where this ancient art has 
been successfully revived. The 
illustrations, many in full 
color, add to the reader’s 
interest. All are from pho- 
tographs made especially for this work, and many show the 
student for the first time examples of tapestry weaving of 
the first importance. The volume is particularly valuable by 
reason of its accurate documentation and full bibliography 
and because of its giving the names of places where there 
are to be seen the most important tapestries now in existence. 


Price $10. 
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302 pages; 61% x 834 inches. 


- 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Y Shade 
if Difference 


Yes, Columbia Shades are different 
—radically different. That is why 
they are specified for the finest 
hotels, business buildings and 
residences. 

This difference is apparent in the 
quality of light that Columbia 
Shades admit:— pleasant mellow 
light, from which all eye-straining 
glare has been filtered—light that 
has been toned and modulated by 
the translucent tone-colors in 
whichColumbia Shades arepainted. 

As for service, Columbia Shades 
and Columbia Rollers are a record- 
breaking combination. The strong, 
close-textured shade cloth is 
matched in dependability by the 
smooth-running, trouble-proof 
roller—making a partnership that 
declares daily dividends of 
100% satisfaction. AT  —eeEe 


Above —A typical Columbia in- 
stallation—the new Hotel Lafayette, 
Little Rock, Ark. 540 Crescent Tint 
Shades on Columbia Rollers. Geo. 
D. Barnett, Architect; A. D. Gates 


Contracting Co., General Contractor. 


No matier how hard they 
are used Columbia Rollers 
never “talk back.” Self-lubri- 
cating bearings, nickel-plated 
brass ferrules and a spring 
with a third greater lifting 
power makes them practically 
trouble-proof. 


C-——-------- Si iene 
I You can save time I 
{1 and insure shade satisfaction by using the [| 
] Standard Specification for Window Shades l 
I which we'll gladly send on request. A spe- 
cimen roller and samples of Columbia Cloth I 
I are sent with the specification. Just fillin 1! 
I} coupon and mail to The Columbia Mills, 1 
I Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. I 
BGs . ; : 5 INA teteceteerers th oeterette he ieee tae re horney 
Dining is delightful in this restful atmosphere. : per | 
LY ol On Ea OS OD OSD Parad iO DIOGO LO ae 
I : I 
I (GT BH Bike Da ic On DG es ERIE A-9-26 l 
SS ee ee od 
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Columbia Wester 
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HOME OFFICE BUILDING, PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CRAM & FERGUSON, Architects 


OFFICE BUILDING BEING ERECTED BY 
TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


We have now under construction monumental office buildings 
for the following life insurance companies: 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Kirkham & Parlett, Architects 


Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 


Provident Mutual Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cram & Ferguson, Architects 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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“Tf you retain this Firm— 


It is our opinion that you 
will get the best engineering 
service that is available in 
this country, that the work 
will be done within the es- 
timate they furnish you, and 
that they will produce a 
structure which will be de- 
finitely permanent and dur- 


able.” 


«Part of a letter from a Stone & Webster 
client to a prospective client 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


SS oi 


BOSTON, 147 MILK STREET PHILADELPHIA, REAL ESTATE TRUST BLDG. 


NEW YORK, 120 BROADWAY SAN FRANCISCO, HOLBROOK BLDG. 


CHICAGO, FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. PITTSBURGH, UNION TRUST BLDG. 


CHEE DITORS<FORUM. . 


1927 ARCHITECTURAL EXPOSITION 

FFICIAL announcement of the organization, 

committees, and scope of the second Archi- 

tectural and Allied Arts Exposition to be 
held under the auspices of the Architectural League 
of New York in the Grand Central Palace, New 
York, February 21 to March 5, 1927, has been issued 
by officials of the Exposition. There will be an un- 
usually strong and comprehensive representation of 
the architectural profession as well as of the allied 
arts in its directorate and standing committees. The 
management and committees have already progressed 
far in their plans, and have assurance that the Expo- 
sition will constitute an unrivaled presentation of 
the achievement of the professions. Important con- 
ferences and meetings in connection with the exhi- 
bition will bring delegates from the architectural and 
allied professions from all parts of this country and 
Europe. The exhibits will constitute a comprehen- 
sive presentation of much that is notable in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, arts and crafts, decorative mate- 
rials, building materials, utilities and equipment. 

In view of the general interest and educational 
stimulus which such an exhibition must encourage 
and foster, representing as it does an expression of 
the fine arts on one hand, and their practical appli- 
cation to the everyday life of our people on the other, 
the influence of the Architectural and Allied Arts 
Exposition will be far-reaching in its effects. 
Charles H. Green, 105 West 40th Street, New York, 
is Managing Director. Harvey W. Corbett is Chair- 
man of the General Exposition Committee, other 
members of which are D. Everett Waid, Alfred C. 
Bossom, Raymond M. Hood, Julian C. Levi, John 
Russell Pope, Cass Gilbert, Dwight James Baum, 
William A. Delano, Leon N. Gillette, Joseph H. 
Freedlander, Charles W. Leavitt, Grant C. LaFarge, 
Ely Jacques Kahn, C. P..H. Gilbert, Lansing C. 
Holden, Edward York Palmer and Stephen Francis 
Voorhees. Howard Greenley, who decorated the 
1925 Architectural and Allied Arts Exposition, is 
again Director of Decorations. Walter T. Sweatt is 
Director of Exhibits. Hamilton M. Wright, Director 
of Publicity of the 1925 Exposition and of the 
Architectural League, and whose work dates back to 
the Panama Pacific Exposition in 1915, is again di- 
recting the publicity for the Exposition’s promotion. 

These committees of the Architectural League of 
New York are handling the work on the Exposition. 
President: Alexander B. Trowbridge. Committee 
on Architecture: Raymond M. Hood, Chairman ; 
Frank J. Forster, Julian C. Levi, William F. Lamb, 
Otto Langmann and Frederic C. Hirons. Commit- 
tee on Decorative Painting: Ezra Winter, Chair- 
man; Arthur Covey, D. Putnam Brinley, Eugene 
Savage, J. Scott Williams and Fred Dana Marsh. 
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Committee on Sculpture ; Chester Beach, Chairman; 
Edmond Amateis, Edward McCartan, A. A. Wein- 
man and John Gregory. Committee on Land- 
scape Architecture: A. F. Brinckerhoff, Chairman; 
Armistead Fitzhugh and Robert Ludlow Fowler, Jr. 
Committee on Crafts: Leon V. Solon, Chairman; 
Ely Jacques Kahn and Horace Moran. Committee 
on Foreign Exhibits: Charles Butler, Chairman; 
William A. Delano, Aymar Embury II, Raymond 
M. Hood, Ernest Peixotto and Julian C. Levi. 
House Committee: Arthur L. Harmon, Chairman; 
Rutherford Boyd and Cameron Clark. Committee 
on Competitions and Awards: Dwight James Baum, 
Chairman; Edward Field Sanford and Taber Sears. 


A COMPETITION IN FLORIDA 

ITH the idea of promoting the development 

V4 of Miami in a manner which will make the 
most of its advantages in the way of climate and 
scenery, and to secure as far as possible order, uni- 
formity and symmetry in its streets and public utili- 
ties, announcement is made of two competitions to 
be conducted by the Biscayne Boulevard Association. 
One of these competitions is for the most appro- 
priate designs for street traffic signal towers and for 
street lighting standards, which should also give the 
names of the streets; the aim in conducting the other 
competition is to secure the most pleasing designs 
for the filling stations which supply fuel oil to motor- 
ists. Controlling as it does through its members 
more than 80 per cent of the property affected, the 
Biscayne Boulevard Association is anxious that these 
necessary developments be directed to the betterment 
of the highways rather than, as only too often hap- 
pens, to the disfigurement of the entire community. 
The Biscayne Boulevard Association agrees to 
award to the winners, within five days after the 
judgment of the jury, $4,650 in prizes as enumer- 
ated under the head of each competition. The Asso- 
ciation has selected Eliot Cross, of Cross & Cross, 
Architects, New York, Elmer C. Jensen, of Mundie 
& Jensen, Architects, Chicago, and James H. Gilman, 
City Commissioner and President of the Bank of 
Bay Biscayne, Miami, to act as jurors, and Dwight 
James Baum, Architect, New York, and Harry F. 
Cunningham, Architect, St. Petersburg, Florida, as 
alternates for these competitions. The Association 
and the competitors agree that the jury has the 
authority to make the awards and that their decision 
shall be final. The Association has appointed Ben- 
nett, Parsons & Frost, Consulting Architects, 80 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, to serve as professional 
advisers for the competitions. Details regarding the 
competitions, which close October 1, 1926, may be 
had of Harry T. Frost, Columbus Hotel, Miami. 
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SCOTTISH RITE TEMPLE, WASHINGTON 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 


From a Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 
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The Architecture of Fraternal Buildings 


By HARVEY WILEY CORBETT 


E hear a great deal these days about “the 
literature of escape.” The phrase seems 

to have been coined as a convenient label 

for stories of romance or adventure, any tale in fact 
that serves to transport the jaded city dweller, sur- 
feited with the din of clanging streets and jazz 
orchestras, to some fair land. of perpetual sunshine, 
where languorous maidens strum dulcimers all day 
long, and the only prohibition is against getting up 
early in the morning. By a not too far fetched 
analogy, fraternal buildings might be called the 
“architecture of escape,” in that they offer a certain 
refuge from business cares, from family ties worn a 
bit thin from constant use; in short, from every kind 
of responsibility. The lodge is the one place where 
“the wife” cannot go, unless she is jolly well invited 
ona special day. At the theater the kids may romp 
up and down the aisles, 
or get their candy tan- 
gled up in your hair, or 
try to pluck the posies 
from the hat belonging 
to the fat lady in front; 
but the lodge is sacro- 
sanct. All of which has 
a great deal to do with 
its increasing popularity ! 
Although the actual 
data in my possession are 
a little bit inconclusive, I 
seem to see the origins 
of fraternal architecture 
stretching far back into 
the dim recesses of time, 
even to the ancient cave 
dwellers. When the cave 
man returned from his 
forays in the forest, bear- 
ing a gazelle or two upon 
his back, we can picture 
his eye agleam at the 
thought of an evening 
with the “boys.” Al- 
though poker had not 
been invented then, there 
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Entrance, Elks’ Club, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
The Ballinger Company, Architects 


were plenty of bones about, and probably there 
would be a nice little crap game going on. After 
dinner he gave his spouse a tender left hook to the 
jaw and the kids an affectionate scuff in the ribs, and 
climbed to the highest cave of all,—to the lodge. 
This ancient lodge, like its modern counterpart, was 
sacred to the male. The cave dwellers took no 
chances, and made it inaccessible to the less agile 
female of the species. Let us take as an example 
Lodge No. 1, Loyal Order of Dinosauria, which is 
the earliest example of fraternal architecture we 
know. Even compared to the better class of resi- 
dential caves, it was a veritable palace. And why 
not? Wasn't its construction the result of the loving 
labors of all the adult males in the colony instead of 
just one? Wasn't it financed cooperatively by regu- 
lar dues of ivory tusks and animal hides? Why, 
there wasn’t a cave man 
in the whole region who 
could have afforded such 
luxurious fur carpets for 
his floors, or could have 
served such luscious tid- 
bits as appeared~gn, the 
lodge table whenct 
mous chef of Lo 
rile Oe Despre 
the supper in the lodge 
room on Saturday nights! 
‘After most exhaustive 
fidsearches I have been 
able to determine beyond 
the faintest shadow of a 
doubt that many of the 
early cave men, as far as 
rough tactics were con- 
cerned, were not all they 
have been cracked up to 
be. Not half enough 
credit has been given to 
the cave woman in that 
respect. The henpecked 
husband was perhaps 
more of a rarity then 
than now, but he existed 
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Masonic Temple, East Providence, R. I. 
William G. Upham, Architect 


Entrance, Knights of Columbus Building, Columbus, O. 


Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Architects 


nevertheless. And what was a man going to do if 
his wife wouldn’t let him have a wee nip of some- 
thing stronger than spring water in his own cave? 
Why, climb up to the lodge, of course. Like today, 
the early lodge solved a great many of the more 
delicate problems of family life. I dare say that if 
the records were complete enough, we might find 
that many a cave man went tiptoeing up the hall 
steps late at night, sandals in hand; only to be 
greeted at the top by a strapping cave woman bran- 
dishing a rolling-pin,—and not a wooden one either ! 

It would be a pretty task for the historian to trace 
the evolution of fraternal architecture down the ages. 
Doubtless there were times when fraternal orders, 
due to the peculiar temper of the period, were almost 
moribund. Perhaps in the middle ages in northern 
Europe, when the Church absorbed the larger part of 
social and professional life, monasteries served as a 
substitute for fraternal organizations. The Renais- 
sance stressed the arts, and probably the various 
guilds in their turn provided the kind of social life 
that is craved by that social animal, man. However 
that may be, it is evident that fraternal orders play 
an ever-growing part in the social life of the modern 
community. The reason is not far to seek. Religion 
does not foster the clan spirit in so absolute a fashion 
as it has done in the past. Specialization, division of 
labor, and diversity of outlet have killed the guild 
idea. The old fashioned craftsman who produced 
a shoe or a chair through every step from raw ma- 
terial to finished product, has gone the way of all 
flesh. Labor unions are too vast and conglomerate 
to take the place of the old guilds in their social 
aspects. So the ordinary man has recourse to ¢lubs 
and fraternal orders, preferably the latter, because 
of their allure of secrecy and their vivid ritualism. 
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Ainiad Temple, East St. Louis, III. 
William B. Ittner, Architect 


Furthermore, the fraternal order has increased in 
popularity almost in direct proportion to the passing 
of the old fashioned home. There was a time when 
the home was a complete plant in itself, supplying 
every need of life. It offered shelter, food, enter- 
tainment and hospital care. It was a hotel, a res- 
taurant, a theater, and a home for the aged and 
infirm, all rolled into one,—not to speak of a refuge 
for indigent relatives, and a wayside tavern for 
almost any acquaintance (or even a stranger, for the 
matter of that) who might happen along. It does 
not take much imagination to see that, as an estab- 
lishment, it was a whole lot more absorbing and en- - 
tertaining than a five-room flat in the city. When 
the wife and children got on papa’s nerves, he could 
go out and hoe corn until his annoyance had sub- 
sided. He could even sleep in the barn, if the air 
became too thick. In an apartment he can’t lock the 
children in the attic, for the simple reason that there 
isn’t any attic. Things are changed in many ways. 

The modern fraternal lodge has taken over the 
greater part of the functions of the old fashioned 
home, and it is that which makes its architecture 
such a complicated and delicate problem. Especially 
in a large city, it is hotel, restaurant, theater, gym- 
nasium and office building combined. It must con- 
tain, in addition to the secret rooms, a group of as- 
sembly rooms, an auditorium, billiard rooms, bowling 
alleys, swimming pools, and many other facilities. 
Furthermore, the architect who undertakes to plan 
one of these buildings finds himself confronted with 
the requirement of making many of these spaces 
adaptable to several different purposes. The restau- 
rant must be turned into a ballroom, the theater into 
an assembly room, and the lounges must be conform- Entrance, Elks’ Club, Philadelphia 
able to manifold systems of decoration for festive AndrewsJs Sauer &- Co. Architects 
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Perspective, New Building for Elks’ Lodge No. 22, Brooklyn 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


occasions. This complicated interior, of course, 
affects the exterior design in a marked manner. To 
coordinate these widely different elements in a single 
building, and still give homogeneity and dignity to 
the whole, is a task worthy of the most accomplished 
designer. As far as style is concerned, there seems 
to be no definite tradition which would dictate the 
use of a particular period for this type of building. 


Hence we find modified Gothic buildings, modified - 


Classic structures and, sometimes, as in one recent 
example in New York, the Mecca Temple, an 
Orienta! influence predominating. Where the chief 
element in the problem is a huge auditorium, as in 
the last mentioned example, this treatment of the 
design is appropriate enough. In other large city 
structures, where the combination of interior ele- 


ments is more varied, and where the plot area is 
limited, various versions of Gothic have been suc- 
cessfully employed. There is a tendency in smaller 
cities, however, to secure for fraternal buildings as 
much plot area as possible, and to treat them as free- 
standing, monumental structures in which case Clas- 
sical design is most frequently used. A marked 
characteristic of such buildings is the small number 
of windows, and secret rooms depending chiefly on 
artificial illumination, Some very fine structures of 
the combination type have been recently erected. 
The addition of office space which can be rented at 
a high figure, thus helping to make the plan self- 
supporting, often solves the problem of maintenance, 
and makes possible locations in crowded centers 
where otherwise taxes would be prohibitive. In 
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Perspective, New Club House for Knights of Columbus, New York 
Edward F,. Fanning, Architect 


these buildings the dark areas in the interior are used 
for lodge rooms, where natural light is not essential. 

It has been well said that at 18 a woman is as old 
as time, but that at 80 a man is still a boy. The 
cares of the world are forever on women’s shoulders, 
but a man can shake off worry as he would shed his 
coat, and have a good time being just as foolish as 
a five-year-old. When women organize a club, their 
purpose is usually serious. They have ponderous 
meetings to discuss social welfare, civics, music, art, 
literature. They give teas for celebrities, and have 
lectures and music recitals, and indulge in a dozen 
other activities for promotion of self-improvement. 

Men are different. They never join clubs to be 
improved; they join them to have a good time. If 
having a good time means a certain amount of seri- 


ous ritual, why so much the better. That is an added 
attraction. Has it ever occurred to you that men 
really like to dress up just as much as women? The 
only difference is that a man will wear a brilliant 
costume only in crowds similarly costumed. He 
loves parades, and brass bands, and ceremonies, but 
not during the day, when the serious business of 
earning daily bread is uppermost. Then he dresses 
as inconspicuously as possible. But put him in a 
club or a fraternity or at a reunion, where everybody 
else is doing the same thing, and he will strut about 
in his fine feathers like a cock of the walk. It is 
this love of show, so sedulously suppressed during 
working hours, that comes to the fore when a man | 
is at play. He expresses it in his desire for elabo- 
rate surroundings in his lodge building as well as by 
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MASONIC TEMPLE, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
R. G. SCHMID & CO., ARCHITECTS 
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PERSPECTIVE, NEW CLUB HOUSE FOR KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, OMAHA 
LEO A. DALY, ARCHITECT 
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colorful costumes. And from an architectural point of 
view that is perhaps not conducive to the utmost sim- 
plicity of design. Many a fraternal building has been 
spoiled by being overburdened with elaborate detail. 

To be sure, the approach to the problem of design 
is somewhat different from that of most other build- 
ings. Whereas a home or an office is used every day, 
a fraternal building is visited by. the average indi- 
vidual only a few times a month. The architect can 
afford to be a little richer, a little more elaborate in 
his interior effects than he might dare to be in a 
place continuously lived in, but the exterior of the 
building should be handled with respect for its lo- 
cality, with regard for its neighbors, and with appre- 
ciation of the fact that it is seen and enjoyed 
(perhaps) by thousands of passersby who may take 
pride and satisfaction in it every day of their lives. 

There was a time in this country, during the dark 
ages of art which immediately followed the Civil 
War, when architectural styles meant little or noth- 
ing to the average citizen ;—that period so well sum- 
marized by Simeon Ford as the time when the aver- 
age man didn’t know the difference between Louis 
Quinze and tomato cans; that period when you could 
count the real architects of the country on the fingers 
of one hand and be somewhat in doubt as to what 
name to give to the little finger. Today, however, 
even the man in the street knows something about 
architectural styles, and the woman in the culture 
club knows more about them than many an architect. 
Our architectural schools lead the world. Our stu- 
dents are trained purists, and our architects follow 
established precedents with a knowledge of forms 
and an appreciation for refinement of detail that 
make the foreigner gasp. Architecture is now popular. 

But in this respect, as in all others, America 
moves rapidly. Mere knowledge of styles has be- 


come a commonplace ; something more is demanded. 
Trimming the mass of a building with architectural 
detail, no matter how pure it is in form or how true 
it is to established precedent, is not quite enough. 
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After all, mass, proportion, silhouette, relation of 
solid to void, must come first, and these must all be 
good in themselves. Then architectural style, which 
is really only another name for architectural unity, 
may properly follow. Dressing the homely fat lady 
in fine silks and laces helps some, but the bathing 
beauty needs few if any accessories. To be suc- 
cessful architecturally, a building must have propor- 
tion, and it is here that the fraternal building offers 
great opportunities, for the reason that it is not just 
a large collection of similar cells like an office build- 
ing, or a small, rambling, variegated structure like a 
country house; it is generally large enough and mas- 
sive enough in actual size to be a landmark in a 
community. It has large wall surfaces,—the one 
thing the architect desires most to work with and the 
most difficult to handle properly. It generally has 
form in the sense that it is not just a rectangular 
box, and 1f the architect has the genius so to dispose 
the various and variegated elements of his building 
that the combination builds up to a pleasing and sat- 
isfying mass, the particular “‘style’’ of architecture 
he wishes to use in his detail expression is not im- 
portant. Not that I wish to suggest that architec- 
tural style is not a matter of mass, as well as of 
detail, but our modern buildings of all types, and 
particularly fraternal buildings, are so essentially a 
product of today that the possibility of finding a 
prototype among the structures of the past to even 
approximate the shapes demanded by the present is 
very remote. It is a problem of the present age. 
Practically speaking, the most we can hope to do 
with this very modern problem is to give it some 
degree of unity by using a consistent “style of orna- 
ment,” and if locality, environment, or the ritual of 
the particular organization does not suggest or dic- 
tate a style, then let the mass itself be the guide. A 
vertical mass suggests Gothic, a horizontal mass sug- 
gests Classic. These are the extremes; use them, 
play between them or beyond them, or be modern 
and design your own style, but be sure you do it well! 


Detail of Facade, Knights of Columbus Building, Columbus, O. 
Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Architects 


The Interior Architecture of Fraternal Buildings 


By R. R. HOUSTON 
Of the Firm of George B. Post & Sons 


HE designing of buildings for fraternal or- 

ders is a matter of especial interest because 

it offers the architect a unique opportunity 
for the exercise of imagination at the same time that 
it requires him to make provision for a number of 
special features dictated by ritual or custom. Struc- 
tures of this type are, from their very nature, im- 
portant in their communities, are usually placed on 
impressive sites, and in every way constitute a chal- 
lenge to the architect to achieve something of real 
distinction. Speaking first of the Masons, the great 
antiquity of that body and its ancient affinity with 
the building trades have established a certain ad- 
herence to the use of the architectural styles of 
ancient peoples, notably those of the Egyptians and 
the Greeks, and especially in the case of the temples 
of the Shriners, of the Saracens. 

It is not the purpose of this article to set forth 
the various ritualistic requirements of Masonic 
architecture, since these must, obviously, be fully 
studied by any architect engaged on the designing 
of a Masonic building, and must, equally obviously, 
be scrupulously followed. The consideration is, 
rather, one of the suitability and adaptability of cer- 
tain styles as applied to the design of Masonic tem- 
ples. Adaptations of ancient Egyptian architecture 
have always been favored, and if there has been any 


Parlor, Al Malaikah Temple, Los Angeles . 


John C. Austin, Architect; G. A. Lansburgh Collaborating 
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general error in the utilization of the Egyptian, it 
has generally been in the direction of over-ornate- 
ness, which has defeated the sense of dignity and the 
large-scale effect which should characterize the lodge 
room. It is doubtful if Egyptian interiors, with cer- 
tain admirable modifications, have ever been more 
impressively handled than by John Russell Pope in 
the Temple of the Scottish Rite in Washington. 
Some of the interiors of the Masonic Building in 
Allentown, Pa., R. G. Schmid & Co., architects, are 
in the more decorative phase of Egyptian architec- 
ture, where ornament takes the place of largeness of 
scale. Other lodge rooms have been treated, pre- 
sumably as the ritual suggested, in adaptations of the 
Greek, in Italian Renaissance, and also in Gothic. 

One of the most effective of the Masonic struc- 
tures illustrated here is the Los Angeles Shrine 
Building, Al Malaikah Temple, of which John C. 
Austin and G. A. Lansburgh are architects, an ex- 
cellent version of the Moorish type of Masonic 
structure. The pavilion is especially true to type, 
and the entrance loggia to the main building, to- 
gether with the lounge within, achieves real distinc- 
tion in use of this most difficult style, and possesses 
an architectural quality to achieve which should be 
the objective of any group which intends to so build. 

Generally successful from the architectural as well 
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Lodge Room, Masonic Temple, Allentown, Pa. 
R. G. Schmid & Co., Architects 
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Lodge Room, Temple of Freemasonry, Madison, Wis. 
James R. & Edward J. Law, Architects 


as from the Masonic point of view are adaptations 
of the Greek Doric, as in the Masonic building of 
Madison, Wis., James R. and Edward J. Law, archi- 
tects. There is, in the Doric order, an inherent dig- 
nity or impressiveness admirably suited to Masonic 
design, whether for the exterior or interior. <A 
seldom recognized peculiarity of the Greek Doric 
is its scale illusion, its property of suggesting a far 
greater scale than that at which it may actually be 
carried out. It is essentially a monumental style, 
and unquestionably one of the most appropriate for 
use in Masonic buildings. Like the architecture of 
ancient Egypt, it is an architecture of temple build- 
ers, and at whatever scale designed, invariably attains 
the quality of dignity appropriate for these uses. 

Special considerations suggested the choice of the 
Colonial style for the Masonic Temple at Greenwich, 
Conn. (Plates 39, 40), George B. Post & Sons, archi- 
tects. It was in this style that the original members 
of the order in and about Greenwich designed and 
built, and Masonry in this region is of very early 
establishment, numbering in its membership a great 
many architects and artisans in building construc- 
tion. Following a custom of Masons throughout 
the world, the upper story of the building is used 
for the lodge room, and a special feature of this plan 
(back of Plate 39) is in the placement of the offices 
of the secretary and treasurer on either- side of the 


Lodge Room, Masonic Temple, Greenwich, Conn. 
George B. Post & Sons, Architects 
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master’s dais, with a corridor connecting the two 
offices so that communication will not disturb the 
general functioning of the lodge room. Another 
practical detail of planning increases the seating 
capacity by placing the organ console and choir bal- 
cony over the warden’s station. The first floor, with 
an ample lobby, provides for the club room, kitchen, 
billiard rooms, and banquet hall, the last so arranged 
that it can be used without disturbing the Masonic 
exercises, which are all held on the upper floor. As 
in all Masonic buildings, special details here in- 
evitably engaged the architect’s study and attention. 
All the furniture here is carefully reproduced from 
old Colonial models, long in use in Masonic buildings. 
In the buildings of the Elks and similar social 
groups, there is considerably more architectural lati- 
tude permissible than in Masonic structures. We 
may find, for instance, lounges in English paneled 
treatments, with tall ieaded windows and figured 
plaster ceilings, or interiors definitely Gothic, as in 
the Elks’ Club house at Oakland, Calif., William 
Knowles, architect. The whole scheme in these club 
buildings, since making provision for elaborate 
ritualistic observances is not a major architectural 
consideration, is more that of a purely social club. 
Certainly the most unusual architectural style 
chosen for any of the interiors illustrated here, is Uadger Room: Elks’ Clubs Philadelphia 
that seen in the Elks’ Club at Elmhurst, N. Y., where Apdows Ps Seucne as Com Architects 
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Lodge Room, Masonic Temple, Allentown, Pa, 
R. G. Schmid & Co., Architects 
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Lounge, Elks’ Club, Oakland, Calif. 
William Knowles, Architect 


the architects, The Ballinger Co., have carried out, 
brilliantly and effectively, an adaptation of the 
highly decorative style of the ancient Maya builders 
of Central America. I do not know if the original 
architectural alliance of Masonry with the art of 
building corresponds with the art of building as 
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Lodge Room, Elks’ Club, Elmhurst, N. Y. 
The Ballinger Co., Architects 


practiced by the ancient architects of the southern 
half of our continent, but there is an architectural 
style native to our own hemisphere, and _ peculiarly 
suited, in mass for exteriors and in detail for mys- 
tery and symbolism, to the design of the Masonic 
temple today. It might well be more extensively used. 
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The Planning of Fraternal Buildings 


By HERBERT M. GREENE 
Of the Herbert M. Greene Company, Dallas 


T is probable that no class of semi-public struc- 

tures presents more varied or interesting prob- 

lems than are found in the designing of fraternal 
buildings. The difficulty of floor plan arrangement 
with, as is usually required, an imposing and dis- 
tinguished exterior design, of necessity requires a 
reasonably thorough knowledge of the functional 
purposes for which the building is erected. ‘The 
requirements of moderate to large sized structures 
of this character include to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent those of a club, hotel and theater combined. 
Add to this other features generally demanded by a 
large and enthusiastic building committee, and the 
problem resolves itself into one of more than ordi- 
nary intricacy as well as of interest to the architect. 

Fraternal buildings, for obvious reasons, occupy 
a peculiar place among the public and semi-public 
structures of a town or city. Within their walls are 
inculeated, by symbol or drama, lessons of patriot- 
ism, philosophy and religion, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man. It is important, there- 
fore, that more than ordinary thought be given to 
the design, both exterior and interior, of this type 
of building. With the exception of mosques for the 
Mystic Shrine, which often and appropriately follow 
the motifs and details of the Saracenic style, fra- 
ternal buildings are generally designed in the Classi- 
cal or the Gothic styles, or modifications thereof. 
While local conditions will sometimes dictate the 
style of the building, in a majority of cases the archi- 
tect is unhampered and has an opportunity that will 
bode for good or evil, depending on the character 
of the design and its approval by the organization’s 
membership, an opportunity presenting possibilities. 

By reason of the multiplicity of degrees within 
membership of a fraternal order, the varying man- 
ner of their presentation in the different jurisdic- 
tions, and often by reason of the elaborate ceremo- 
nials that are to be accommodated, the information 
in this article will deal mainly with the fundamental 
requirements of Masonic buildings, as these, with 
necessary adjustments, can be arranged to meet the 
requirements of other fraternal orders. In this type 
of building, the lodge or degree room with the nec- 
essary anterooms is of primary importance. Due 
to varying requirements as to seating capacity and 
the character of the degrees, no very definite room 
sizes can be recommended. For a moderate sized 
lodge room the length should be considerably more 
than the width in order to allow ample seating capac- 
ity along the side walls, the ceiling height being not 
less than half the width. A lodge room of about 36 by 
60 feet will seat about 70 in one row of chairs along 
the side walls and 130 in two rows, ample room 
being reserved for the officers’ platforms and for floor 
work in the center area. This sized room should 
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have a ceiling height of not less than 18 feet and 
slightly more if possible. A careful study of the 
architectural treatment of lodge rooms should be 
made before the preliminary sketches have been com- 
pleted in order to arrive at a satisfactory solution 
of the design as well as of the room’s size. No lodge 
room should have a much greater length than 75 feet 
between platforms from which speaking is done, 
since the untrained voice will rarely carry more than 
this distance. Where large seating accommodations 
are required, galleries over the rear or along the 
sides of the lodge room are necessary. The prob- 
lem of sight lines must be carefully worked out so 
that the floor space where the degrees are conferred 
is visible from every gallery seat. This is important. 

Small stages are sometimes incorporated, on which 
are presented portions of the blue lodge, chapter and 
commandery work, if the building is to be for the 
use of Masons. The depths of these stages and the 
scenery required vary in different localities as well 
as in different jurisdictions. In the southern as well 
as in portions of the northern jurisdiction of the 
Scottish Rite, large stages, varying to a considerable 
extent in requirements from those of the theater 
stage, are required. These are usually placed at a 
height of 18 inches, and generally have three steps 
leading to the main floors, as the degree work is 
generally presented on both floors and stages. The 
stage of a lodge room should be not less than 30 feet 
in depth in order to accommodate at least 100 leg 
and back drops. These are counterweighted, and 
are hung in regular sequence so that two or three 
leg drops with a back drop will complete the stage 
setting. The drops have wooden battens at top and 
bottom, are operated from the stage floor or a fly 
gallery, and are hung at about 344-inch cente.c. A 
gridiron with a height of 3 or 4 feet for original 
installation and possible future changes is necessary. 

The lighting of such a stage, whether large or 


small, should be by overhead borders, disappearing: 


footlights to be used only when absolutely neges- 
sary. The stage floor should be kept as freesas 


+ & 2 


~ 


possible of all electric apparatus except plugs fore 24, 


spotlights and other forms of special lighting. A pre- 
selective switchboard with dimmers is advisable for 
all large stages, and all switchboards should be of 
the safety type arranged to control all lighting in 
the degree room as well as on the stage. 

Where the shrine is accommodated in Scottish 
Rite or other degree rooms, the problem of securing 
abundant floor area along with large seating capacity 
is sometimes perplexing. In the Scottish Rite Cathe- 
dral, San Antonio (see Plate 34), the writer solved 
the problem created by the rather generous require- 
ments by constructing an independent sloping floor 
50 by 60 feet directly in front of the regular stage. 
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Scottish Rite Cathedral, Joplin, Mo. 
Hubbell & Greene, Architects 


This floor, hinged on the side farthest from the 
stage, is arranged so that the front end can be raised 
to the stage level, not only doubling the stage size, 
but giving better opportunity on the raised portion 
for the presentation of the shrine work. 

The ideal lodge or degree room should have no 
exterior windows, so that ritualistic secrecy may be 
preserved. Rooms of this character should be thor- 
oughly ventilated by means of intake and exhaust 
fans, the capacity being proportioned to the largest 
number of people that the room can possibly accom- 
modate. There cannot be too strongly stressed the 
importance of perfect ventilation, as in some juris- 
dictions large classes of candidates as well as the 
workers and members may be in attendance for as 
many as ten hours a day and for four or five days. 

Sometimes in moderate, and generally in large 
sized lodge and degree rooms, the requirements call 
for the installation of a pipe organ. Its proper loca- 
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Ainiad Temple, East St. Louis, III. 
William B. Ittner, Architect 


tion and incorporation in the interior design will not 
be as difficult as arranging to accommodate a 
mixed choir or chorus, whose singing can be heard 
in the degree room but who cannot hear or see the 
degree work. Shutters of the same character as are 
used in the swell box of an organ can be installed 
in the opening between the choir and degree room, 
the control of the shutters being placed where con- 
venient. While an organ in a lodge room is gener- 
ally operated by one of the members, this is not 
always so with reference to Scottish Rite work, in 
which event it will be advisable to install an electric 
pneumatic organ with duplicate consoles, one in the 
degree room, the other in the choir room. When 
vocal music is furnished by non-members it is neces- 
sary that a console be located in their choir room for 
proper results. If the organ chamber is distant from 
the choir room, it is also very desirable that one set 
of organ pipes be placed in the choir room so that 
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Hubbell & Greene, Architects 
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Lodge Room, Elks’ Club, Oakland, Calif. 
William Knowles, Architect 

the vocal as well as the organ music be synchronized. 

As has already been said, no definite, hard and 
fast rules can be laid down regarding either large 
or small lodge or degree rooms. The character of 
the work to be performed and the manner of its 
presentation, with varying local conditions, should 
in all cases govern. Degree rooms having stages and 
seating up to 100 can be placed on second floors if 
ample stairways and fire escapes are provided, reserv- 
ing the first floors for social purposes. Degree rooms 
seating more than that number should be located on 
main or ground floors for the sake of convenience. 

Too much care cannot be taken in arranging the 
necessary anterooms in connection with lodge rooms. 
These should be generous in size and be properly 
located according to their uses. Of primary im- 
portance is the room or corridor that is guarded and 
through which all members and candidates pass into 
the lodge room. In large lodge rooms it is advisable 
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Auditorium, Temple of Freemasonry, Madison, Wis. 
James R. & Edward J. Law, Architects 
to provide means of exit other than the entrance 
door through the guarded room. These exit doors 
should be equipped with “‘anti-panic’’ hardware on 
the lodge room side only. It is usual and generally 
necessary to provide a room in which candidates are 
prepared for their initiation. This is best located 
adjacent to the lodge room, with connecting doors 
to the guarded room only. Lodges conferring de- 
grees on classes of candidates should not only have 
classrooms ample in size but these should be located 
so the candidates are at all times segregated from 
the members. Much degree work requires illustra- 
tion, and it is generally required that a lantern room 
be provided with a small opening into the lodge 
room through which pictures are projected on a 
large canvas screen. This room is usually placed 
on a mezzanine floor over the candidates’ prepara- 
tion room. In the larger type of degree rooms a 
standard motion picture booth is always advisable. 
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Lodges semi-military in character, in addition to 
other special rooms, require locker rooms adjacent 
to the lodge rooms. These rooms should be of am- 
ple sizes, not only to accommodate the necessary 
lockers, which are usually placed in tiers, but also 
to give ample spaces for dressing. In connection with 
these rooms there should be arranged well equipped 
toilet and shower rooms, which will be needed. 
The necessity of having ample toilet room facili- 
ties cannot be too strongly stressed. Where degrees 
are conferred on large classes of candidates and the 
work is continuous for hours with but few brief 
intermissions, the number of fixtures required is ab- 
normal. A careful analysis of all conditions should 
be made in order that ample accommodations be pro- 
vided. When this has been done, add at least 25 per 
cent to the estimate and it will be found none too 
generous. In moderate sized or smaller lodge rooms, 
it is advisable that toilet rooms be so located that 
the members do not have to pass the outside door 
of the guarded room. Where more than one lodge 
room is located on a floor, a joint toilet room serv- 
ing all lodges on that floor will be found economical. 
Taking care of coats and hats will generally be found 
a perplexing problem. As attendance of member- 
ship varies, no set rule can be given. To provide 
for the greatest number that might possibly attend 
will require an abnormally large floor space. The 
writer's method is to ascertain the average attend- 
ance, and then to provide hook spaces for 50 per cent 
inaddition. Movable hat racks can sometimes be used. 
The problems of circulation between various 
rooms and the sizes of lobbies, foyers and corridors 
should be carefully determined in order that conges- 
tion be avoided. In all buildings where lodge rooms 
are above the ground floor, and especially where 
considerable numbers are accommodated, enclosed 
fire stairways of ample capacity should be provided. 
They should be located where they are easily acces- 
sible and as far from the regular stairways and ele- 
vators as possible. Building laws govern the matter. 
Ever since their inception and organization, some 
.of the fraternal orders have developed and stressed 
Ag ocial side to such a degree as to require rooms 
in ‘addition to those required for strictly lodge pur- 
es. It is only comparatively recently, however, 
that the Masonic order has felt the necessity of 
having more than possibly a banquet room, although 
some of the more pretentious buildings have incor- 
porated other social rooms. The rapid increase in 
membership of the Eastern Star and a realization of 
the benefits to be secured through social intercourse 
require social rooms of various kinds for the mem- 
bers as well as their friends. Modern fraternal 
buildings, in addition to banquet rooms, usually con- 
tain libraries, billiard rooms, smoking and card 
rooms as well as women’s parlors equipped with gen- 
erous dressing rooms, and in some buildings bowl- 
ing alleys have been installed for convenience. 
Although their use is rather infrequent, banquet 
rooms should be as large as possible, since attendance 
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at banquets is often surprising. In Scottish Rite 
buildings, the banquet rooms must be large enough 
to accommodate at one yearly banquet a_ possible 
majority of the members, as attendance is obligatory. 
As banquet rooms are frequently used for dancing, 
they should have as few columns as possible. Ac- 
commodations for orchestras either on balconies or 
in alcoves is desirable. Much of the success of a 
banquet will be due to quick service, requiring gen- 
erous passage space. Collapsible tables about 30 
inches wide are usually found to be serviceable. 

Too much attention cannot be given to the size of 
the kitchen. Differing radically from the usual hotel 
kitchen, where service is continuous, it should be 
considerably larger in order to allow for quick ser- 
vice. Hotel waiters serve from six to ten guests, 
while good banquet service does not allow for over 
four to each waiter, and in any event not over six. 
The cooked food is often prepared elsewhere, and 
on its arrival is placed in large warming ovens. 
Salads, desserts and uncooked food are prepared on 
the premises and placed on long tables in set-up 
rooms adjoining the kitchen, the tables accommo- 
dating one service of that particular food for each 
attendant at the banquet. This is necessary in order 
that each course be served promptly. In large 
kitchens, separate dishwashing rooms are necessary 
as well as ample refrigerating capacity. An experi- 
enced caterer should be consulted before planning 
the kitchen, in order that future trouble be avoided. 

Excepting where it is particularly desired, libraries 
do not require large book capacity. In a moderate 
sized building, space for 1000 to 2000 volumes is 
generally sufficient. Ample space should, however, 
be provided for tables for magazines and news- 
papers, as these will be found very popular with any 
class of members. A game room containing billiard 
and pool tables will attract more than ordinary atten- 
tion, and unless a generous number of tables is origi- 
nally installed, additional tables will soon be neces- 
sary. A card room will be found popular in some 
fraternal buildings, although in others it will be con- 
sidered unnecessary. Local conditions will deter- 
mine the advisability of its being included in the 
plans. Although smoking is generally allowed in all 
social rooms, the requirements will sometimes call 
for a separate smoking or lounging room. A wom- 
en’s parlor is a necessity in almost all sizes and types 
of fraternal buildings. They are used by the women 
as waiting rooms or for various other purposes, and 
they are especially valuable when entertainments or 
banquets are held, where women are often guests. 

Possibly the most important of all service rooms, 
one that is vitally necessary, is the office of the sec- 
retary. It should be large enough to accommodate 
filing systems of various kinds and have a large fire- . 
proof storage vault. In many fraternal buildings, a 
private office for the secretary should be provided, 
and in all cases counters separating the public spaces 
from the offices are a necessity. Careful attention to 
the requirements of the secretary is of importance. 
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SCOTTISH RITE CATHEDRAL, ST. LOUIS 
WILLIAM B. ITTNER, ARCHITECT 
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The Social or Athletic Club; Its Exterior Design 


By DWIGHT JAMES BAUM 


VERY intelligent architect recognizes in the 
k club building of any type a distinct oppor- 
tunity, quite apart from the purely architec- 

tural considerations involved. He sees a building 
which is to be a permanent part of its community 
and an asset to that community if it is designed with 
studious consideration of all its special requirements. 
He sees, too, a building in the benefits of which the 
citizen participates, a building used and especially 
noticed by the community, an important structure. 
Broadly speaking, the architect wants to design a 
building, whether for a social club or an athletic 
club, which will be both dignified and inviting and 
at the same time in keeping with its environment. 
The club house designed in good taste should not be 
more conspicuous by reason of its insistent differ- 
ence from other buildings than is the really well 
dressed man conspicuous because of his extreme 
clothes. I have often thought of Carlyle’s remark 
about the splendidly dignified Chelsea Hospital build- 
ings on the Thames Embankment, designed by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Carlyle did not know that Wren 
was the architect, but said that the buildings looked 
“as though they had been designed by a gentleman.” 
This should be true of any club building, and al- 
though it is not a thought that can be reduced to an 
academic architectural formula, it is one of the 
most important to bear in mind in designing club 
buildings. It simply means that there should be 
nothing blatant or ostentatious about a club build- 
ing; it is simply another and more picturesque way 
of saying that the design of a club building is an 
exercise in good taste, which, perhaps, is more im- 
portant as a single factor making for the right kind 
of design than any other one factor that could be 
named. Among other things it assumes good archi- 
tecture, and goes further 
by assuming, also, good 
architecture which is also 
appropriate. Appropriate- 
ness is one of the first 
connotations of good taste 
in a building of any kind. 
With the privilege ex- 
tended me by the Editor 
to include with the illus- 
trations of this special 
number of Tie Arcur- 
TECTURAL’ ForuM some 
renderings of two club 
buildings from my office, 
designed for Florida, I 
am able to dwell upon 
what I believe to be an- 
other very important 
fundamental of club de- 
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sign. It seems particularly futile to build a club 
which will accomplish nothing more, architecturally, 
than resemblance to a hotel or an office building. 
Where there are lofty dining rooms, blank-walled 
squash or tennis courts, a swimming pool or a gym- 
nasium, some frank suggestion of the existence of 
these should appear in the exterior design. In this 
respect the Racquet Club in Boston, designed by 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, and the Racquet and Ten- 
nis Club in New York by McKim, Mead & White, 
are unusually fine examples of honest architectural 
treatment of extensive exterior wall areas without 
fenestration, and to the purely architectural eye 
there is an abiding sense of satisfaction in the rear 
elevation of the New York Public Library on Bry- 
ant Park, where the existence of great iron-galleried 
stackrooms within is fully expressed by the tall light 
openings separated by the plain marble piers without. 
In both the Tampa Athletic Club and the Y. M. 
C. A. building for Orlando, Fla. I have tried to give 
as much exterior expression of interior features as 
possible, and at the same time to impart to the build- 
ings a locally suitable stylistic feeling. The Orlando 
Y. M. C. A. is frankly in the informal kind of Span- 
ish architecture that has been so successfully de- 
veloped in Florida. There is an irregularity in pro- 
file and in set-backs, with considerable diversity in 
roof, window and balcony treatment, and the patio 
enclosed by the main masses of the building is ex- 
pressed on the street elevation by the wood-grilled 
arched openings of a loggia that separates the patio 
from the street. By day these openings will atford 
inviting glimpses of the patio within, and at night 
they will add interest to the building by allowing the 
artificial moonlight effects of the patio to be seen 
through the grilles. Expression, too, is given the 
principal rooms by the 
handling of wall spaces 
and fenestration, so that 
every elevation is essen- 
tially a piece of artic- 
ulated design. In the 
Tampa Athletic Club the 
first projet was revised 
toward character more 
Renaissance Italian than 
Classic Italian, and full 
importance is given to 
the water approach, with 
terrace steps leading up 
to a formal entrance por- 
tico. In this elevation, 
again, the fullest possi- 
ble exterior expression is 
given to the interior divi- 
sions of the plan, and the 
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Missouri Athletic Association Building, St. Louis 
William B. Ittner & G. F. A. Brueggeman, Associated Architects 


utmost advantage is taken of the composition of the 
building’s mass toward its effectiveness as a whole. 

In the Penn Athletic Club (Plate 46), Zantzinger, 
Borie & Medary have utilized the set-back prin- 
ciple and have produced a highly effective design. 
so impressive in mass that it requires relatively little 
detail,—a peculiarity, by the way, of this new ‘‘mass 
design.” In past years detail too often preoccupied 
the architectural mind at the expense of mass, and 
whole facades were often made up of detail with 
very little thought of the larger relationships of 
mass. William B. Ittner’s athletic association build- 
ing is an interesting example of designing in brick, 
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resulting in a structure 
which is distinctive and 
at the same time ex- 
tremely dignified. A most 
unusual club design is 
seen in the Buffalo Ath- 
letic Club (Plate 44) 
where, again, mass pre- 
dominates in the great 
twin towers that rise im- 
pressively above a lower 
rectangular substructure. 
The detail, here again 
subordinated, is in a 
very restrained Renais- 
sance Italian. One of the 
most interesting of the 
club buildings illustrated 
here (page 179) is 
Smith, Hinchman & 
Grylls’ Detroit Players’ 
Club. The architects have 
designed in an unusually 
free version of Italian, 
and have departed inter- 
estingly from most of 
the familiar conventions 
of that type. The pro- 
jecting rafter ends, with 
dramatic masks, give a 
note of distinction to 
the front elevation, and 
while the building is com- 
paratively small, its tech- 
nique would seem to be 
admirably applicable toa 
structure much larger. 
Ther:¥.- M2 GC aceor 
VO WG Ay baldine 
comes, of course, fairly 
within the category of 
the social or athletic club, 
though it should prop- 
erly have a certain dif- 
ference in feeling that 
must be discerned by the 
architect’s sensibilities. 
This difference is best 
illustrated, perhaps, in the Y. W. C. A. building for 
Columbus, O., which deservedly won in competi- 
tion. Here the architects, Miller & Reeves, saw their 
problem as the designing of a building which would 
be distinguished and impressive in appearance, yet 
which would successfully suggest a great, welcom- 
ing house, a club that would be also a home. This 
affords an instance of exercise of real architectural 
thought and feeling, and of real architectural good 
taste. It is a notable expression of sense of fitness. 
While planning for possible future enlargement is 
an essential of the plan itself, which is discussed 
elsewhere in this issue of THE Forum, it is also an 
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inseparable part of the 
disposition of the exte- 
rior design as well, and 
when such future expan- 
sion is anticipated by the 
club, the most careful 
provision should be made 
to provide for a later ad- 
dition which will not look 
like an addition, but like 
a perfectly coordinated 
part of a unified design. 
The business of build- 
ing a club house of the 
social or athletic type is 
almost invariably in the 
hands of a committee, 
and I believe that most 
architects will agree that 
greater efficiency than is 
usually had in reaching 
conclusions would not 
only save all the parties 
concerned a great deal of 
time and money, but 
would result in a better 
building, and more value 
for the total appropria- 
tion. The  cominittee 
should, by all means, 
draw up a careful pro- 
gram or _ specification 
covering all the practical 
requirements and needs 
of the new club, and 
having done this, should 
call in an architect, if * 
only in a_ consulting 
capacity, to advise on the 
architectural part of the 
project. The average 
committee, quite natur- 
ally, is not likely to be 
versed in architectural 
matters or architectural 
taste, no matter how well 
the members may be 
acquainted with the prac- 
tical needs of the proposed club. An architect sitting 
with the committee, whether or not he is invited or 
eligible for selection as the ultimate designer, can- 
not but be of the greatest assistance to the successful 
furthering of the whole project. He may be invited 
at an agreed fee solely as a consultant, and as de- 
signing and building constitute his business, he will 
invariably add much to the success of the delibera- 
tions of the bankers, lawyers, business men and 
others forming the committee, and enable them to 
arrive with a minimum of delay and groping at a 
definite, workable scheme for the new club building, 
with an estimated price that will give the club a 
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Proposed Y. W. C. A. Building, Columbus, O. 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 


definite figure to work toward in underwriting its 
cost. This, of course, is a highly important detail. 

In connection with an important athletic club on 
which I was recently consulted, I accomplished ex- 
cellent results by taking the committee on a “‘per- 
sonally conducted tour’ to several cities to thor- 
oughly inspect a number of important athletic club 
buildings. The members of the committee were 
thus enabled to see at first hand all the most impor- 
tant examples of the use of design and equipment, 
and to form, on a basis of actual comparison, a really 
well informed opinion of the work of different archi- 
tects. The points I] wish to make are that there is 
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much to be gained in every phase of a club building 
project by the better information of the committee 
in charge, and that the architect renders a service to 
the extent that he can proffer such information. 
Obviously, it is not possible to generalize very ex- 
tensively about the exterior design of club buildings, 
because each will suggest some special treatment 
appropriate either to the nature of the club or its 
environment, or sometimes to both. One generality, 
however, suggests itself and has to do with general 
mass. The zoning law of a few years ago in New 
York, requiring recessions or set-backs of the build- 
ing’s mass in certain ratios to its plan area, street 
frontage and height, resulted in a revolution in de- 
sign. Architects found themselves working in three 
dimensions,—in masses instead of in elevations. 
Buildings, instead of standardizing themselves in 
relationship of base, cornice and intervening exte- 
rior wall area, changed their shapes as they rose, 
and developed profiles of marked individuality and 
variety. One such building that houses several fra- 
ternity clubs in New York is the Allerton House at 
Madison Avenue and 38th Street, and here some of 
the offset has been utilized for a roof garden. The 
general idea of the set-back profile, whether or not it 
happens to be decreed by local building ordinances, 
affords a wealth of suggestion for the design of 
club buildings. If the dining room, for instance, is 
placed toward the top of the building, it can be pro- 
vided with open-air dining terraces opening from it 


The Essex Club, Newark 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 
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through tall doors and affording an attractive sense 
of light and air. There are instances, as in the new 
addition to the Harvard Club in New York, where 
the swimming pool is at the top of the building, and 
in such a case it would be a striking innovation to 
allow a part of the pool to occupy a terrace open to 
the sky, with provision for shade by awnings. 

The zoning law, certainly, opened by chance a 
door to new and more effective kinds of design than 
old academic formule dreamed of. Before the law 
was decreed in New York, Mr. Corbett, of Helmle 
& Corbett, made a purely esthetic use of it in the 
upper stories of the Bush Building on 42nd Street. 
When he showed a design in which the corners of 
several of the topmost stories were beveled back 
obliquely, effecting one of the finest architectural 
profiles then proposed for New York, there was 
heavy opposition on the score of lost floor space and 
possible “freakishness.”” The architect countered 
with the argument that this then unusual treatment 
of the top of the building would have, through its 
sheer pictorial aspect, an advertising value far out- 
weighing that of the loss of floor area involved. The ~ 
architect won, and he gave New York one of its 
finest profiles, and the Bush Building a unique qual- 
ity of architectural distinction. All of which may 
seem in the nature of a digression,—but which has, 
nevertheless, a very real bearing on the exterior de- 
sign of modern buildings, and especially those de- 
signed for housing activities of social or athletic clubs. 
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End Elevation, Tampa Athletic Club 
Dwight James Baum & B. C. Bonfoey, Architects 


Planning the City Social or Athletic Club 


By CHARLES G. LORING 


UNSANY in one of his ‘Tales ot Won- 

der” describes a club of dethroned gods and 

exiled kings and heirs to fallen dynasties. 
“Lifting right above those grotesque houses of that 
obscure quarter and built in that Greek style that 
we call Georgian, there was something Olympian 
about it. As I stood gazing at the magnificent upper 
windows draped with great curtains, indistinct in the 
evening, on which huge shadows flickered i 
On Fifth Avenue there are such clubs for social 
demi-gods. A few blocks east smaller and far less 
conspicuous haunts suggest Stevenson’s “Suicide 
Club,’—and in San Francisco or Boston, Mr. Pick- 
wick would have found himself quite at home in 
some of the mellow rendezvous hidden away among 
the wharves and warehouses of those maritime towns. 
The fashions in City Clubs change from decade to 
decade, as do fashions in architecture, and they are 
free to change in this sphere, for the design is bound 
very little by either conventions or building restric- 
tions: There is no definite precedent, as with eccles- 
iastical composition, nor are there rigid regulations 
as is the case with schoolhouses. Less than a gen- 
eration ago, there were two well established club 
house types. The metropolitan club house, which 
echoed some of the famous structures of London, 
expressed solemn luxury and Cyclopean scale suffi- 
cient to satiate the superiority complex of its wealth- 
iest member. The immense rooms and beautiful dec- 
orations formed a fit setting for the crusty clubman 
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described in so many novels. The University Club, 
in New York, by McKim, Mead & White is a strik- 
ing example of this type. The other extreme was 
expressed in the athletic club, which was more gym- 
nasium than home, and which paid little attention to 
its library or cuisine, but instead supported football 
teams, prize fights, track meets, and similar activities. 

The desire for “something different,’ so typical 
of the flow of American life, has naturally modified 
the new designs, but the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the automobile have effected a still more fundamental 
change in club house design. The departure of the 
open bar and the vintage wines closed many private 
taverns and spurred the managers of many clubs to 
offering new attractions. Billiard rooms, which in 
the old days were buried where the sun never pene- 
trated, are now brought nearer to the center of life, 
as are also the card rooms, in order that a friendly 
air of activity may be apparent to the casual member 
who may drop in. In the old days before the war it 
was only necessary to call a waiter and tell him to 
“take the orders” to join a circle of talkers, but now 
the solitary stroller finds companions around the 
card tables or perched on the settees in the billiard 
room. The athletic adjuncts have become far more 
important features, and the demand for squash 
courts, bowling alleys and swimming pools, in what 
would formerly have been considered strictly social 
clubs, has greatly increased. The athletic club has 
also broadened its scope to increase its attractions 
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Lounge, Penn Athletic Club, Philadelph‘a 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 
for the younger members who may not be able to 
afford the dues of more than one club. For with 
the prohibition of the sale of liquors increased gen- 
eral revenue is needed. In the new buildings fea- 
turing athletics, the reading rooms and informal 
gathering places receive more emphasis than for- 
merly. In fact the general trend of city club house 
design is away from the acute differentiation between 
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the social and the athletic club, and toward an in- 
creased number of bedrooms in the larger centers. 
There are always men who prefer to live at clubs. 

The growth of out of town membership, the ex- 
pansion of city limits and the increasing number of 
automobiles no longer permit the metropolitan club 
house to be located within easy walking distance for 


the majority of members. When a new building is 


under discussion, the first problem for the commit- 
tee is to find a suitable lot, preferabiy near a subway 
station and on a main highway where there is ample 
parking space, and near one or more public garages. 
After the site, the number of bedrooms is of prime 
importance for any but the highly specialized smaller 
clubs. Sleeping accommodations have proved a 
sound financial investment and demand a compara- 
tively small service budget. In the modern hotel 
and home the proportion of bathrooms to bedrooms 
has steadily increased, but in a men’s club the ratio 
can be kept considerably lower, since the temporary 
bachelor is willing to save a little on his room rent 
by going down the hall in his dressing gown for 
his morning tub. In the Harvard Club of Boston, 
designed by Parker, Thomas & Rice, one-third of 
the chambers are without baths, one-third share baths 
with other rooms, and only one-third have individual 
bathrooms, and this arrangement has proved eco- 
nomical and satisfoctory in every essential detail. 
One of the stimulants to club life is the informal 
evening gathering with motion pictures of slow- 
action football or big-game shooting in Africa, or 
with chamber music. Frequently the large dining 
room is used for these functions, and it should have 


Dining Room, Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 


Doorway in Lounge, Buffalo Athletic Club 
Edward B. Green & Sons, Architects 
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not only a motion picture booth and a fixed or port- 
able platform, but also ample storage room, so that 
the chairs and tables may be quickly and conveniently 
stacked away. The walls of a large dining hall of 
wood or stone are often resonant, and large por- 
traits, heavy draperies, or modern replicas of tapes- 
tries painted on sound-absorbent materials all help 
the acoustics. The private dining room is a popular 
feature, and if located on a central stack of electric 
dumb waiters and speaking tubes, so that the service 
is economical, it can be put on a paying basis. Din- 
ing rooms for women guests are not generally a 
financial success, no matter in how great demand 
they may be by the male members. The attendants 
must be selected with particular care, the food must 
be varied and excellent, and much supplementary 
space is required for waiting rooms, dressing rooms 
and toilets, for which there is no proportionate in- 
crease in membership dues or revenue in other ways. 

The restaurant, year in and year out, is seldom 
a money-maker, but even if run at a loss it is an 
essential. The swimming pool installation and up- 
keep are costly and the service required is extensive. 
While not used perhaps as universally as many other 
facilities of the club, it is a very desirable, even if 
expensive, adjunct. Squash courts, though occupy- 
ing considerable space, are comparatively inexpen- 
sive to install (that is if they are put in properly in 
the first place) and if the walls and floors and venti- 
Jation are adapted to their highly specialized needs. 
One city club started with 25 lockers for the squash 
players, but, although it made no effort toward empha- 
sizing sports, the demand was so great that in three 
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Detail, Lobby, Buffalo Athletic Club 
Edward B. Green & Sons, Architects 


months the number was doubled, and another 50 had 
to be added considerably before the year was out. 

In any club house supplying service is one of the 
most important problems, and before the building 
goes up every detail of its future organization must 
be visualized and mapped out. In the large club, 
there is a hierarchy of three or four classes of em- 
ployes, and although very few if any are resident in 


Grill Room, Missouri Athletic Association, St. Louis 
William B. 
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Dining Room, Harvard Club, Boston 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects 
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DETAILS IN LOUNGE, PENN ATHLETIC CLUB, PHILADELPHIA 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 
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Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 
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Mezzanine 


Details, Friday Morning Club, Los Angeles 
Allison & Allison, Architects 


the building, separate accommodations must be pro- 
vided for each group when off duty, aside from their 
varied workrooms. The office force or ‘‘white col- 
lar” group of clerks and bookkeepers expect their 
own lockers and rest rooms, apart from the chefs, 
who in turn would not think of feeding with the 
lower ranks of the kitchen assistants, waiters and bell 
hops. If there are women employes, they also must 
have their own dressing rooms, and the entrance to 
them should be under the eyes of stewards or ma- 
trons, who will require individual offices. These 
special offices may well be located next the service 
exits, to see that food and supplies are not removed 
from the building by employes surreptitiously. 
The attendance at the entrance and at the front 
desk is similar to that in a hotel, but modified to ob- 
tain an air of privacy and almost domesticity. A 
member wants to feel at home, and a guest wants 
to be unostentatiously shepherded to his host. The 
ideal check room is one close at hand, easily found 
but almost invisible, and it must have an overflow or 
large dead storage space, where forgotten golf bags 
and suit cases may rest in peace until the owner re- 
turns to town for the winter, or comes back from 
that unexpected trip to Montreal. Bell boys are 
seldom trained to perfect silence and decorum, and 
an out of the way bench for them is desirable, but 
they must be near the telephone central so that a 
member may be quickly located to answer an incom- 
ing call. By the same token, it is well to have public 
telephone stations scattered throughout the building 
to cut down needless travel. If the telephone central 
is near the doorman, or if he has a receiver close at 
hand, the operator can readily check whether or not 
a member is in the building, when a call is received. 
“The Club” has ceased to be a synonym solely for 
masculine comfort. Since women’s organizations 


are no longer limited to the uplift of the Y. W. C. A. 
or the earnestness of civic betterment, they now de- 
mand the same degree of smoothly running service 
as the men. Such feminine sanctuaries offer to the 
architect, who is artist as well as engineer, still an- 
other fascinating problem in the expression of club 
house character, for each little autocratic republic has 
its personality. Through the east the general trend 
is more toward a domestic than toward a monu- 
mental scale, and in the south and on the Pacific 
coast outdoor features such as roof gardens and the 
raised patio of the Women’s Athletic Club of Los 
Angeles are introduced with great success. A theat- 
rical flavor is more than justified in the stage setting 
of a club for actors,—a flavor far stronger and more 
fundamental than collections of photographs of half- 
forgotten stars and old programs alone will ever 
give. What subtle characterization might be ex- 
pressed in the academic shades of a college town 
where professors gather in paneled rooms for quiet 
contemplation or fervent discussion! .\n engineers’ 
club in Chicago requires a delineation utterly dif- 
ferent from that of a ranchman’s headquarters in San 
Antonio, and any designer’s imagination would thrill 
at projecting a night club, a really exclusive club, not 
just a camouflaged restaurant. The Italians of the 
Cinque Cento or the French under the Louis under- 
stood the antithesis of exquisite architectural refine- 
ment as a background for a rough party, and used a 
blending of decoration on wall, ceiling and candelabra 
to enhance the charms of more or less fragile ladies. 

In fact it is only in the club for architects that 
full expression would be intolerable if relentlessly 
executed. Imagine suites embodying all of Vignola’s 
“Orders” or Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps” or America’s 
“Fifty-seven Varieties”! And think of what the 
members would be always saying about the architect! 


Atmosphere and Personality in Club Buildings 


By ALEXANDER B. TROWBRIDGE 


HEN a club member in Rochester or 

Buffalo or in Detroit enters his club, 

in city or country, it’s “Hello, Tom” or 

“How are you, Bill’? Everyone seems to know 
everyone else. In New York a man is quite agree- 
ably surprised (in some of the clubs) if he runs into 
anyone he knows. It is said that a visitor inspect- 
ing the quarters of one of the large college club 
houses in New York, noticed here and there certain 
details which prompted him to remark that it re- 
minded him of the Biltmore Hotel. His host, a club 
member, said: “Yes, it is like the Biltmore, although 
not so exclusive!” The friendly spirit in a mid- 
western club is one of the reasons why many wise 
men refuse to be lured from their native towns by 
tales of riches and fame to be found in New York. 
A hospitable atmosphere would exist in such clubs, 
no matter how unsatisfactory the architecture hap- 
pened to be, and this atmosphere gives them charm. 
It is our problem, in the confines of a brief paper, 
to try to analyze those features of a club house which 
lend charm and personality to a building which, 
through the accident of circumstance, may be the 
gathering place of many men of diverse characteris- 
tics, hailing from the four corners of this continent. 
In other words, we cannot have in our New York 
clubs, the fine old friendships which exist in the 
types of cities just referred to. We must deal with 
a mixed crowd. We may have in a New York club 
one man in 50 who is a native New Yorker. Given, 
then, a membership which is so mixed as to be in- 
describable to deal with, how may we approach a 
club problem confident that we can produce some- 
thing which by its “atmosphere” or its unobtrusive 
good taste acts as a harmonizing factor over every- 
thing? That to my mind is the true objective in a 
club project. Of course we must have good kitchens, 
well planned and well equipped. Service rooms 


must be adequate and convenient in position. 
Lounges, card rooms, reading rooms, etc., are 
planned to fit the size of the membership. It is con- 


ceivable that all practical requirements might be 
satisfactorily met in a club house which, in its more 
subtle aspects, had completely failed. I select a New 
York club for my object lesson, principally because, 
as | have already indicated, the problem in that city 
is made more difficult because of the lack of the 
cheery friendliness of the middle west. If we dis- 
cuss the problem in its relation to the most difficult 
environment, we may reach conclusions of value to 
all communities, useful to their building committees. 

| shall endeavor to demonstrate that it is possible 
to produce a club house in New York which, through 
its plan, its choice of architectural treatment on the 
interior, and the quality of taste displayed in fur- 
nishings and decorations, will possess that homelike 


atmosphere which is so easily recognized yet so diffi- 
cult to describe. Members cannot be attracted and 
held by food alone, even though we admit the 
immense drawing power of a good cuisine. Quite 
naturally, | have in mind several clubs which stand 
out as excellent examples of what I am endeavor- 
ing to describe. Among them is the Century Club, 
at 7 West 43rd Street. The facade has long been 
admired as a skillful interpretation of a problem 
essentially American and modern in an architecture 
borrowed from Italy of the Renaissance. McKim, 
Mead & White were the architects, but the facade 
has been credited to Joseph Wells, one of their de- 
signers in the latter part of the nineteenth century, 
who died some years ago. Whether a facade is 
commonplace or superb, one cannot tell by looking 
at it whether a club, on the interior, possesses the 
elusive qualities we have essayed to describe. 

The Century Club facade is a distinguished exam- 
ple of good design, yet it does not seem to me that 
it tells anything about the kind of atmosphere which 
is found throughout the building. The first impres- 
sion which one receives after a general inspection 
of the interior, is that it looks “well used.” How 
often a home reflects the character of a family 
through the “used” appearance of the furniture! In 
a similar sense a club like the Century is self-reveal- 
ing. Its chairs and tables show a patina which can 
only come with age and from human contact. Its 
sofas are made for comfort and not for decoration. 
The library is chiefly decorated by books. It has 
no claim to architectural distinction. Ionic columns 
appear on the side walls of this room, but they do 
not make the room Roman or Italian. They are 
secondary items in a big room crowded with books. 
The upper hall is designed with a Corinthian order, 
Italian Renaissance in character, the wall surfaces 
between pilasters being subdivided into panels and 
painted gray. The only touch of richness is in the 
caps of columns and pilasters, for they are covered 
with gold leaf. The dining room is distinctly Eng- 
lish in spirit, though an antique Italian stone chim- 
neypiece is used at one end of the room. The walls 
are paneled in oak, and the ceiling is subdivided by 
a pattern formed by intersecting circles of mould- 
ings in plaster, with here and there a boss hanging 
where the mouldings cross one another. The fact 
that the chimneypiece is of a southern character and, 
from the purist’s point of view, inharmonious with 
the walls and ceiling, does not count in this attrac- 
tive room. Perhaps the long middle table, where a 
friendly relation with your neighbor is traditional, 
may be one of the reasons why this club enjoys the 
reputation of being hospitable and genial. The club 
interior seems to be a suitable background for its 
distinguished membership. There are many _por- 
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traits and landscapes, somewhat low-toned and out 
of today’s fashion, but giving to the walls a dignity 
not obtainable in any other way. Throughout, there 
is a welcome absence of frills and carving and mere- 
tricious ornament. It looks like a place which is 
frequented by men of discrimination and taste. 
What is taste anyway? Is it what you and [ like, 
or can it be given a more satisfying definition? I 
believe an interior should be considered a_back- 
ground for those who occupy it. If backgrounds are 
aggressive, over-ornamented, full of restless deco- 
rative details and accompanied by ornate and osten- 
tatious furniture, it may be assumed that those club 
members who are set off by such backgrounds are 
aggressive “go-getters’” who could not be happy in 
a quiet atmosphere. If, therefore, one is asked to 
design a club interior for a membership of common- 
place individuals, perhaps there might be some justi- 
fication for a richly decorated, highly ornate series 
of rooms. To my mind the nicest compliment one 
can pay a club membership is to assume that it wants 
simple surroundings, comfortable furniture and 
quiet colorings, and to design and plan accordingly. 
There is such a thing as giving a skilled architect 
a fairly free hand in determining ceiling heights. 
Some of the splendid rooms of the University Club 
in New York are higher than they need be from 
any practical viewpoint,—but if a building commit- 
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tee had dictated to Mr. McKim on this point, what 
would these rooms have become, and what would 
have happened to the facade? There is a building 
which to my mind exemplifies in many ways the 
best which has been done in American architec- 
ture,—particularly on the exterior. The big first 
floor lounge and the big dining room near the top 
of the building seem to suggest a certain superb 
independence on the part of the architects. There 
are times when an architect of character finds it nec- 
essary to “go to the mat” with his client in order to 
put through certain features of his project which 
he visualizes more readily than the client. The inte- 
rior of the University Club is a faithful interpre- 
tation of the kind of membership which has to be 
given a certain background. While there are many 
distinguished men on its roll of members, it is ad- 
mitted by many that it is too large, too “cosmo- 
politan” to even seem truly club-like. It is more 
like a handsome, dignified hotel. Its architectural 
background is monumental in size and scale, hand- 
some to an unusual degree, and homelike only to 
those who like to live continually with heavy plush 
wall coverings, high wainscots of paneled and carved 
woods, and a liberal supply of gold in decoration. 
While it is admittedly a fine piece of work, archi- 
tecturally speaking, it exhibits a formality of treat- 
ment which must necessarily be antagonistic to any 
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effort to produce what you and I call “homelike” 
atmosphere, or what is desired in most clubs. 

The Down Town Association on Pine Street has 
a certain air, hard to describe, yet quite definite. It 
is only a lunch club, and as such is used by business 
men who discuss business questions, yet there is 
something about the interior which suggests that it 
is on a higher plane than merely a place to feed busy 
men between 12 and 2. It is doubtful whether 
anyone would give it, on exterior or interior, a very 
high rating architecturally, yet the atmosphere of 
the place betokens good breeding, the daily gather- 
ing place of men of taste. India House, on Han- 
over Square, does not reveal much on the exterior. 
It is true that whoever originally designed this build- 
ing for William R. Grace & Company was trained 
in the elements of good architecture, but the inte- 
rior, developed into a club house by Delano & Aldrich 
with the sympathetic codperation of the late Willard 
D. Straight, is one of the most attractive clubs in 
New York. Here is a background, made picturesque 
and colorful by ship models and colored prints and 
by fine examples of the craftsmanship of Korea and 
Japan in the form of screens, which is intended to 
“set off’ an exclusive membership of men of com- 
merce and industry. The club has atmosphere and 
charm. Here good taste in the use of comfortable 
furniture, combined with an instinct for arranging 
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picturesque and unusual decorative accessories, is 
the explanation. Few clubs have more “personality.” 

When I first saw the present Oakland Golf Club, 
Roger H. Bullard, architect, I was impressed by a 
quality which did not explain itself immediately. I 
tried to analyze it, and finally concluded that Mr. 
Bullard had shown skill and taste in the use of ma- 
terials. There was in particular a long porch or 
covered terrace containing furniture which fitted 
admirably into an environment of rcugh plastered 
walls, a tiled floor not too smooth and regular and, 
if I recollect accurately, some ceiling beams which 
betrayed a hand finish rather than a finish made by 
machinery. If these details are not strictly accurate, 
it does not matter. The effect is what I am trying 
to describe,—the atmosphere of a place designed for 
men in a country athletic club. The air of the place 
was cool, summery and alluring, yet it retained a 
masculine quality. Other portions of the building 
indicated concessions to the feminine element, which 
must always be reckoned with in our country clubs. 
It would be absurd to carry the masculine touch 
throughout a building which is to be largely used 
by women. The artist is he who skillfully differen- 
tiates when he carries through his detailing and 
specifies the materials for the various rooms, how 
they shall be installed, and what kind of finish they 
shall receive. Has it ever occurred to you that the 
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specification writer, if 
he is to supplement suc- 
cessfully the efforts of 
the designer, must pos- 
sess to a considerable de- 
gree, the artist's concep- 
tion of the final result? 

These few buildings 
have been selected at 
random, from my own 
experience. Many others 
could be referred to if it 
were desirable to present 


a list of clubs which 
qualify as_ successful 
club projects. But that 


is not the purpose of this 
paper. which is to try to 
present, for layman as 
well as for architect, the 
reason why some clubs 
satisfy and others do not. 

1 would like to discuss 
this problem with a lay- 
man, perhaps with a committee chairman who is just 
starting consideration of plans for a new club house. 
It-will not do, Mr. Chairman, to assume that any 
architect can design a club house. Experience with 
skys¢rapers and monumental buildings does not 
necessarily qualify a man in the gentle art of pro- 
viding club atmosphere. An artist or a man pos- 
sessing an artist’s soul inside of a businesslike body 
is the kind of man to seek. He must be a bit of a 
psychic, in that what he accomplishes comes from 
feeling quite as much as from architectural rules 
and traditions. If, in the search for such an archi- 
tect, you visit club houses which please you, be sure 
to find out all that you can learn about the way in 
which the furnishings were selected. Did the archi- 
tect handle this, or was the decorator employed to 
work under the architect’s direction? If so, who? 
Having chosen men who by. their executed work 
have demonstrated their fitness for undertaking your 
problem, leave them as much unhampered as possi- 
ble. I have seen a project of considerable size and 
distinction greatly injured by the assumption on the 
part of the owner that he knew better than the archi- 
tect how much ornament should be chopped from 
the original design. It was an instance where the 
owner was so insistent upon extreme simplicity that 
he overdid it and nearly ruined an otherwise prom- 
ising design. Many an architect who will do his 
best work through cooperation will lose heart and 
interest if he is crossed by a bossy client. In any 
case do not force your architect to complete his 
studies in a hurry. Take plenty of time in an exhaus- 
tive inquiry into every phase of the program. His 
studies are not unlike a surgeon’s diagnosis. If 
correct, the operation which follows will be success- 
ful; if incorrect, because hurried, a failure is likely 
to occur. Much depends upon the preliminaries. 
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your problem, but is not a fighter. 
what you, are aiming for unless your chairman 
understands his architect and will supplement him 
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Another bit of advice 
I would like to offer is to 
presidents about to ap- 
point chairmen. Look 
for men of taste for this 
all-important assignment. 
One or two men of prac- 
tical building experience 
would be a safeguard on 
any building committee, 
but do not assume. be- 
cause they are builders or 
engineers, or even archi- 
tects, that they necessar- 
ily possess this rare sense 
to which IJ have alluded, 
which will enable them 
to work sympathetically 
with an architect who is 
intent on producing the 
atmosphere which you 
desire. Suppose your 
architect is sensitive to 
these subtle aspects of 
You will lose 


where he most needs support. It must not be for- 
gotten that architecture as we have been considering 
it is an art and always will be, no matter how far 
business and construction seem to dominate. There 
are dozens of architects capable of constructing a 
sound, tight building, well heated, well “plumbed” 
and well lighted, who will hardly understand the 
drift of my advice as given in these paragraphs. 

To the architect I would say, pick clients who pos- 
sess good taste if you can. If that is impossible, 
then fight for the right as you understand it. 1 
remember bombarding a client with letters filled with 
arguments in favor of the engagement of a special 
type of interior trim sub-contractor instead cof the 
local company which has always been considered 
good enough for my client’s business and for his 
father’s construction in years gone by. I risked a 
good deal,—among other things, the very great dan- 
ger of his fearing that my advice was influenced by 
the percentage fee, for the firm I recommended had 
to be given a substantial preference if it was to be 
engaged. I finally won the client over to my way 
of thinking. One year after the residence was com- 
pleted, the client called for the specific purpose of 
thanking his architects for insisting upon the selec- 
tion of the more expensive interior trim. By way 
of conclusion, let me advise the architect to choose 
that kind of client if possible, for he was a good 
sport. The success of a club project is quite as im- 
portant to the architect as to the club’s building com- 
mittee, for successful designing, planning and sup- 
plying equipment are certain to create prestige which 
will bring more and more commissions into his office 
and help him to qualify as a “specialist” in clubs. 
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Planning the Y. M.C. A. 


By LOUIS E. JALLADE 


the planning of the Y. M. C. A. structure, it is 
necessary to review briefly its building program 
up to date. The Association first started with an 
assembly room, and it grew around this idea of a 
meeting room for Christian association until it had 
reached its highest development as exemplified in 
the old 23rd Street Branch, New York (demolished 
about 1902). This building consisted of a large 
auditorium for the holding of religious meetings and 
membership entertainments, and for income. It had 
an unusually large reading room in which were kept 
periodicals, and a memorial library containing 48,000 
volumes. There were a number of classrooms in 
which were taught languages and mechanical draw- 
ing. On the street level were stores for the raising 
of revenue. The upper part of the building con- 
tained a number of studies, and on the upper floors 
there was a Boys’ Department. In the basement 
there were small locker rooms, a small number of 
showers, and a very poor gymnasium. This con- 
stituted the contents of the building, which was then 
considered the last word in Association planning. 
After this structure had been built there were a 
great number of Associations organized in the larger 
cities, and they copied more or less the building 
program of 23rd Street. They came much later, 
but nevertheless they copied many of the errors 
that 23rd Street contained. The Y. M. C. A. had 
not yet developed its full program. However, build- 
ings were needed, and it is curious to note that most 
of these structures throughout the country were 
designed by an Albany firm of architects who became 
specialists in this type of work much as we have spe- 


|: writing an outline of the principles underlying 


cialists today. The older buildings, many of them 


now destroyed, such as those at Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Philadelphia, Hartford, etc., were all alike in 
general appearance, without as well as within. 
After 1900 the Association began as a body to 
develop the idea that it was more profitable from 
an Association point of view of service to young 


the program of the Association. Most of the older 
buildings that have been remodeled recently have 
made an attempt to turn their auditoriums into 
smaller classrooms or into dormitory rooms, and 
only a small percentage of the newer buildings have 
included auditoriums. The Boys’ Department began 
to grow in importance, and soon large sections of 
the buildings were devoted to boys. In the new 
buildings the boys have their separate entrance lob- 
bies, in fact a duplication of those of the Men’s De- 
partment, and their department is of importance. 

The. restaurants, which had been popular in the 
old buildings, were discontinued in most cases be- 
cause better eating facilities could be found else- 
where or because the neighborhoods did not particu- 
larly respond to the restaurants. Stores were done 
away with because it was found necessary to bring 
the activities of the Association down to the street 
level,—it was more important to lose the revenue of 
the stores, which is now made up for by the new 
idea of the dormitories, and to place within sight of 
the public the advantages of the Association. This 
was particularly noticeable in Schenectady and 
Bridgeport, where bowling alleys replaced the street 
level stores. In examining the remodeled exterior 
of the Pittsfield Association building, one will find 
that the show windows on the street level are now 
used for giving the public a view of the Association 
cafeteria, a department which has become increas- 
ingly popular. 

In 1906 I received my first commission to design 
an Association building, and while I understood the 
problem well, I toured the country to find what new 
ideas had developed. There were some, but what 
was most remarkable was the absence of any idea 
of standardization as to units required or their sizes. 
The tendency on my part was to do what so many 
other architects have subconsciously done, and that 
was to copy more or less what I had seen. It never 
occurred to me then that the whole Association plan- 
ning problem could be put on a scientific basis, 


analyzed and standardized. After I had obtainéd’* |. 
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several additional commissions, I began to develop...» 


an intimate view of the problem from the standpoint. < 


men to house them within their own buildings rather 
than to send them out to the questionable comfort 
of outside rooming houses, and to the new building 


programs the building committees began to add 
dormitories. The experience has developed that 
most Associations never have enough dormitories ; 
in other words, they almost always erect buildings 
too small. The Association also began to find that 
it needed the space devoted to the reading room and 
libraries for its more active developments. The 
reading room was usually a place for idlers, and the 
Association was taking on an intensive program for 
the development of a greater number of young men. 
Later it began to do away with the auditorium, when 
it was found that it could only be used once a week, 
and that usually when rented out it interfered with 
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of the secretary in charge, and soon found that if the - 


Association was to be successful, and by that I 
mean, to give adequate gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, etc., and to operate them at a lower cost, it 
was necessary to establish some certain definite 
principles. The first I formulated was that the plans 
should be so arranged that the working staffs could 
be reduced in size so that better supervision of the 
various activities could be had. In other words, 
fewer paid attendants and better pay for such help. 
Another principle that was formulated later was 
that the buildings should be flexible, and by that is 
meant that all rooms should be in continuous use by 
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Perspective, Y. M. C. A. Building, Montclair, N. J 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects 


various activities. To illustrate, an auditorium used 
once a week or a Trustees’ Room used less often, 
was a waste of space unless it could be arranged to 
accommodate other activities. Then there came the 
principle of circulation, and that means that rooms 
for the activities should be grouped so that the 
passages to and from these rooms should be short. 
Most of the old buildings had endless corridors, and 
in a highly specialized building, like those of the 
Association, a square foot of building space that is 
not used means so much first cost, insurance, main- 


tenance, janitor service, heating and lighting. Ac- 
cordingly by rearrangement of the plan, I endeav- 
ored to eliminate as far as possible corridors and pas- 
sageways, all this being in the interests of economy. 

Meanwhile, there was another firm of architects, 
in Chicago, that was planning numerous Association 
buildings in the middle west, and much credit is due 
to Shattuck & Hussey for having developed on their 
part the first building with centralized supervision, 
which was well expressed in the building at Kokomo, 
in Indiana. Thus firms working independently of 
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Proposed Building at Ardmore, Pa., for Combination Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. 


Louis E. Jallade, Architect 


each other developed certain underlying principles 
which are still the basis upon which the model 
Association structure is planned. A great wave of 
Association building went over the country about 
1910, and this new technique in the designing of the 
Association building is to be found used in such 
structures as those at Providence, Brockton, Mc 
Keesport, Roanoke and elsewhere over the country. 

In reviewing the work of the last decade, one 
would immediately say that efficient buildings have 
been planned, but that the Association had gone far 


wrong in the matter of taste. This was due, on 
one side, to the idea which was often expressed by 
the secretaries that the interiors of the buildings 
should be simple so as not to frighten away the 
young men. That was one of the criticisms that 
were made of the Baltimore and Washington build- 
ings at the time. Of course the idea was all wrong. 
Every one of the Associations tried to get too much 
for the money, and the main idea of the building 
committees was to get the largest buildings possible 
by eliminating refinements of exterior and interior 


General Lobby, International House, New York 
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Y. M. C. A., Roanoke, Va. 
Jallade & Lindsey, Architects 


finish. When the building was finished there usually 
was not enough money left for the purchase of 
proper furniture and decorations, and in many cases 
these two important items were entirely overlooked. 

While the Y. M. C. A. had been standardizing 
as to its plans and materials and operation and erect- 
ing purely utilitarian buildings, the young women, 
on the other hand, had been carrying on quite a 
definite building program without much regard to 
standardization, but quite a good deal of study was 
being given to their decorations and furniture, and 
there began to exist quite a marked difference in the 
character of the two buildings, although both are 
very much alike in requirements. The Brooklyn 
Central Y. M. C. A. was the first large building 
where an attempt was made to give the interior an 
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architectural treatment and where good furniture was 
used. The first small sized city that made a positive 
attempt at architectural treatment and decoration 
was Trenton, N. J., and this result was so far ahead 
of what had been done elsewhere that it immediately 
attracted attention. There is a decided tendency 
since the war period on the part of secretaries and 
building committees to raise the general tone of the 
interiors of the Association buildings from an archi- 
tectural point of view. This is very interesting, but 
there is yet much missionary work to be done. 

The “International House’ in New York, a 
Y. M. C. A. type of building, was really the first 
structure in which an attempt was made to put the 
interior of this type of building where it belongs. 
It was the intention of the building committee and 
the architect to set an example, and much time was 
spent in the study of the interior and furniture. 
They believed that buildings of this type should set 
a definite standard of good taste that might be 
carried to the home, and they made an attempt to 
surround the youth with a higher grade of interior. 
In addition to spiritual and physical development, 
it was desired that he might be taught an apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, and whereas the idea of dura- 
bility that was so much desired in the old type of 
building was almost always expressed in furniture by 
the so-called “‘mission”’ type, it was decided that in 
International House it should be expressed by grace- 
ful furniture and well selected coverings, and where 
the old time Association building did away with 
window hangings, International House went to great 
pains to use beautiful draperies, and the old fumed 


Directors’ Room, Y. M. C. A., Greenwich, Conn. 
M. L. & H. G. Emery, Architects 
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oak which was used because it did not show finger 
marks was replaced by well selected furniture. 

The Association owes its success to the fact that 
it anticipates the needs of the community. In the 
way of education, it has always tried to supply that 
which was wanted and not yet given by the public 
school authorities, and in many cases as soon as these 
requirements were supplied by the public schools, the 
Y. M. C. A. turned to some new activity. This is 
not only true in the educational field but in the field 
of physical education or in dormitory facilities as 
well, and it is for this reason that in another part 
of this article the claim has been made that the 
plan of the Association building should be flexible 
so that the structure can be changed to accommodate 
these many and varied program changes as they come. 

The Y. M. C. A. divides its centers into several 
groups. There is first the large city Association, 
such as the West Side in New York, the Brooklyn 
Central, or that in Boston, which can only find place 
in a congested city and on main lines of traffic, and 
while the Association does its best work in small 
communities, the large city building is necessary in 
some cases. But these larger centers are usually 
supplemented by an outlying group of small 
branches, because it is found that younger men and 
particularly boys cannot travel long distances to the 
large central buildings. Then there is the small town 
building, such as those at Trenton, McKeesport, 
Plainfield, Brockton and other places of that type. 
This building is a unit by itself, and is merely a small 
reproduction of the larger building. Its program 
and requirements are much the same, but smaller. 
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Y. M. C. A., Williamsport, Pa. 
Thomas, Martin & Kirkpatrick, Architects 

Then there is the Railroad Branch, which has an en- 
tirely different program, different because of the 
nature of its membership. The students’ group is 
another type, large on club rooms and social layouts, 
but small on physical education plant, — or in 
other words, it does not duplicate college equipment. 

There is a new idea being seriously considered by 
a commission composed of officials of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, 
and that is the development of a combined men’s and 
women’s building. This idea is in agreement with 
the theory, which is sometimes correct, that the 
smaller town cannot afford two separate and inde- 
pendent organizations, one for men and one for 
women, and that if a combination building could be 
devised it would mean one campaign for funds, one 
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budget, one boiler and one roof, one operating force, 
and the use in common of such details as the nata- 
torium, gymnasium, etc. The idea is being tried 
in existing buildings. It will be impossible to arrive 
at a conclusive decision as to whether it is practical 
until an efficient structure has been specially built in 
which to try the experiment and to do it real justice. 

This is to be tried in a new building now under 
course of construction in Hackensack, and the plans 
are reproduced herewith. This building is to con- 
tain a department for men and boys and one for 
women and girls, and it would be well to analyze in 
general what this means. The boys have a separate 
entrance and their own department complete with 
all secretarial, physical training and educational fea- 
tures, as in an ordinary Y. M. C. A. building. Sim- 
ilar accommodation is provided for girls on the 
opposite side of the structure. The main entrance 
and central portion of the building are for both the 
men and the women. The natatorium and gym- 
nasium are planned so that they can be used by any 
of the four departments without interference with 
other departmental activities. The main gymnasium 
is so arranged that it can be used as a public audi- 
torium without interrupting the physical training 
program of other departments in the supplementary 
gymnasium, If the town is carrying on an active 
program for both sexes, then there is danger that the 
programs of both will interfere with each other. For 
instance, it is expected that the combination build- 
ing will have set aside for the exclusive use of the 
women and girls a set of social and recreation rooms. 
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There will be the same for the men and boys; that 
is, there will be two lobbies, there will be two game 
rooms, etc., but there will be only one natatorium, 
the women using it on certain days, the men on others. 

This idea of a combination building, while ex- 
tremely interesting, is not to be recommended for 
every community. A decision can be arrived at only 
when a thorough survey and analysis have been 
made of the number of young people in the town 
and the hours which they can devote to their activi- 
ties. Then there is the question of whether women’s 
work will be handicapped in its growth through its 
being joined to the men’s work in the same building. 
It will be very interesting to watch the experiment. 


The Y. M. C. A. Architectural Bureau 


One of the developments of the past 12 years in Y. M. 
C. A. building has been the establishment of the Architect- 
ural Bureau of the National Y. M. C. A. Organization. Its 
functions, briefly, are those of Consulting Architect in the 
specialized planning of Y. M. C. A. buildings. The Bureau, 
when retained by the local Associations, is prepared to sup- 
ply the architect with scale details of the special portions 
of the building such as gymnasiums, handball courts, swim- 
ming pools, locker rooms, showers, etc. A complete outline 
of special requirements as a basis for specification writing 
and a floor layout of each room showing the furniture and 
equipment, as the basis for the general decorative scheme 
are provided. Lists indicating every item of the furnishings 
are made, and detailed drawings and specifications prepared 
for the competitive bidding of furnishing and equipment 
houses. Every effort is made to place in the architect’s 
hands such complete and tested data that he will be able to 
produce necessary plans with the least expenditure of time. 

While the use of this service by the local Y. M. C. A. is 
in no sense obligatory, the results secured in finished build- 
ings have been regarded as so satisfactory that the Bureau 
is functioning wherever Y. M. C. A. building is going on. 
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Heating and Ventilating Club Buildings 


By DWIGHT D. KIMBALL 


HE mechanical equipment of a club building 
is doubtless the most important single factor 
entering into the efficiency of operation of 

the structure and into the comfort of the occupants 
thereof. This equipment includes the heating of the 
building, the ventilation of its departments, and pro- 
vision for cooking by steam and for laundry work. 
The installation of the heating system is a rela- 
tively simple matter. It may consist of either a 
one-pipe or two-pipe gravity steam heating system. 
Frequently, however, the vacuum return steam heat- 
ing system is used to promote efficiency and economy 
in operation. This involves the installation of a 
two-pipe vacuum return line system, together with 
the installation of duplicate automatically controlled 
centrifugal vacuum condensation and air pumps. 
Direct radiation is customarily provided in all rooms 
of the building, those radiators located in the public 
rooms being generally concealed or recessed under 
the windows, while those in the bedrooms and minor 
rooms are usually exposed. All piping above the 
basement should preferably be concealed. In bed- 
rooms and other small rooms a modulating control 
valve should be applied at the steam supply end of a 
radiator if a vacuum heating system is used. This 
permits the occupant readily to control temperature. 
For small buildings the boiler plant may consist 
of cast iron sectional low-pressure steam boilers. 
The firebox type of boilers is better suited to 
medium-sized buildings. For larger buildings, and 
especially where high-pressure steam is required for 
cooking and laundry use, horizontal return tubular 
boilers enclosed in brickwork are frequently used. 
Only in very large club buildings would automatic 
stokers be desirable; hand-firing is generally prac- 
ticed. The fuel used in a club building is generally 
anthracite coal, and to promote economy the boiler 
plant should be adapted for the use of “buckwheat” 
coal. In many cases the blower type of “pinhole” 
grate, using No. 2 or No. 3 buckwheat coal, will be 
found the most economical. For large plants, es- 
pecially where high-pressure boilers are used, bitu- 
minous coal will be found the most economical in 
use. Local conditions and local prices of coal will 
largely govern the selection of fuel. Oil burning is 
rarely chosen for economy alone in club buildings, 
unless the building is small and the engineer is, by 
the use of oil, freed from work in the boiler room 
so as to be of service elsewhere, or where the price 
of oil is low with the price of coal very high. Oil 
is a clean fuel, however, and promotes ease of oper- 
ation of the boiler plant. In selecting the location 
of the boiler room, provision should be made for the 
replacement of the boiler units when they become 
worn out. Provision for ash removal may consist 
of a hand hoist, an electric hoist, a platform elevator 


to the sidewalk, or, in very large buildings, a suction 
ash removal system may be advantageously provided. 
The ventilating equipment for club buildings is 
perhaps its most important feature, for it goes far in 
making comfortable and enjoyable the occupancy of 
the entire structure. In general it will be found de- 
sirable to install a number of separate ventilating sys- 
tems, that is, units for the different departments of 
the building. A typical arrangement or provision of 
ventilating units would be something on this order: 
Dining room. A supply fan system, with an 
exhaust fan system; or else the air from the dining 
room may be exhausted through the kitchen without 
the use of a separate exhaust fan for the dining 
room. ‘The latter plan has the advantage of pre- 
venting the escape of odors from the kitchen to the 
dining room and other portions of the building. 
Kitchen. An exhaust fan system only, drawing 
air from the dining room; except that in very large 
kitchens an air supply system is also desirable. 
Lounge, library, billiard and card rooms. These 
may well be provided with a ventilating system com- 
mon to all, having a supply system and an exhaust 
system. The ventilation of the card room is perhaps 
the most important of all of the rooms in this group. 
Class rooms (if any, as in Y. M. C. A. buildings). 
These, if frequently and largely used, should be 
provided with supply and air exhaust systems. 
Auditorium. Where a large auditorium is in- 
cluded in the building, it should be provided with a 
complete ventilating system, including supply and 
exhaust fan units. If the auditorium is large, it 
should be ventilated much as is the modern theater, 
with an overhead supply of air and an exhaust 
through the floor or from the floor level. If a 
motion picture machine room is included, this should 
have a separate exhaust system of its own. 
Gymnasium, locker room, bowling alley and hand 
ball court. These departments may be grouped, if 
adjacently located, into one ventilating system, hav- 
ing supply and exhaust fan units. The gymnasium, 
if it has windows on two or three sides, will hardly 
require ventilation if the window area equals 10 or 
15 per cent of the floor area. In the case of some 
large buildings, a separate ventilating system (es- 
pecially exhaust) may be desirable for the locker 
rooms, if these be extensive. Fresh air to the swim- 
ming pool room may well be supplied from the gym- 
nasium ventilating unit. If an extensive equipment 
of showers is provided, a separate exhaust system is 
desirable for the shower rooms for proper ventilation 
Toilets. These rooms throughout the building 
should be grouped into a separate exhaust system of 
ventilation. In some cases the ventilation of the 
gymnasium locker rooms may be combined in this 
system. Ordinarily, only exhaust ventilation is pro- 
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vided from the toilet rooms, but to assure the ven- 
tilation thereof, louvered openings should be pro- 
vided in the base or lower panel of each door. 

Boiler room. Where this is an entirely inside 
room, and where the boiler plant is of a considerable 
size, ample ventilation must be provided. In any 
case, a liberal supply of air should be assured to the 
boiler room. Ina large plant with a congested boiler 
room both supply and exhaust ventilation should be 
provided, with ducts to distribute the air to the hot 
areas of the boiler room, to render them bearable. 

The amount of ventilation required in the differ- 
ent departments will be found to be equivalent to 
the number of air changes per hour indicated here: 

Dining rooms: Supply 12 changes; exhaust the 
same number. 

Kitchens: Exhaust 30 to 60 changes of air per 
hour, depending upon the size and number of win- 
dows in the kitchens. Where an air supply appears 
desirable, the quantity of air supplied should be 
equal to half that exhausted. 

General public rooms: Supply 12 changes per 
hour, and exhaust the same number. 

Class rooms: Eight changes supplied, and the 
same number exhausted. 

Auditorium: Supply and exhaust 30 cubic feet of 
air per minute for each occupant. 

Picture machine room: Exhaust 60 changes. 

Gymnasium: Supply 12 changes per hour, if 
supply is required. Exhaust 12 changes per hour. 

Locker room: Exhaust 20 changes per hour. 
Where a direct supply of air is required, supply 12 
changes per hour. 

Bowling alley: Supply 12 changes per hour in 
the section occupied by spectators and players, and 
exhaust the same number. 

', Plunge: Supply and exhaust 12 changes per hour. 

Shower room: Supply 10 changes per hour; ex- 
haust 15 changes per hour. 

Hand ball court: Supply and exhaust 12 changes. 

Toilet rooms: Exhaust 20 changes per hour. 

Boiler room: Supply 60 changes per hour. Where 
air supply is required, provide 40 changes. 

Each fresh air supply unit or system necessarily 
includes air heaters, fan, motor, usually air filters. 
and duct system. The motors installed are usually of 
the belted type. Where small units of fresh air supply 
are required, the ventilating units so generally used 
in school room ventilation may often be used. 

Whether the various ventilating units shall be 
grouped together or be distributed locally through- 
out the building will depend largely upon the plan 
of the structure. Usually the expense of installation 
is less with local distribution, due to the saving in 
duct work. While this adds something to the labor 
of attendance involved, the attention required by 
these fans and motors is only slight and insignificant. 

The heating of the club building and the ventila- 
tion of its public and service rooms are admitted 
necessities. The question is often raised whether the 
cooling of the public rooms in a club bulding during 
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hot weather should not be deemed a desirable, if not 
a necessary, feature. Such rooms to be cooled would 
include the dining rooms, lounge, library, billiard 
and card rooms, and the auditorium. Cooling sys- 
tems are now applied generally to first class motion 
picture and vaudeville theaters, and the movement is 
extending to other theaters. An air-cooling installa- 
tion involves but a slight elaboration of the ventilat- 
ing plant itself, but it does require the installation of a 
refrigerating plant, the capacity of which must be 
approximately one ton for each 10 or 12 people 
occupying the spaces to be cooled. Of course fac- 
tors other than occupancy enter into a determina- 
tion of the capacity of the refrigerating plant 
required. The necessary additions to be made to 
the usual ventilating equipment include in the average 
instance a de-humidifier type of air washer and addi- 
tional temperature and humidity control equipment. 

Minor but essential features of a club building 
heating and ventilating equipment include the in- 
stallation of a system of temperature regulation 
applied to all direct radiators in important rooms, 
and to the regulation of the temperature of the air 
supplied by the ventilating units. There is also to 
be included the installation of pipe covering on all 
steam piping, which should be 85 per cent magnesia 
covering on all high-pressure piping, and air cell 
covering on low-pressure piping, and air cell cover- 
ing on low-pressure piping. The hot water supply 
for the building may be provided by means of hot 
water storage tanks in which the water is heated by 
means of steam coils. In small plants a low- 
pressure auxiliary heater or hot water tank heater 
may be provided for heating water in summer. 

If a swimming pool is provided in the building, 
the equipment provided for the care of the water 
must be selected with extreme care. With a proper 
installation, carefully operated, the water in the pool 
may be kept at all times and under all condition 
so clear and pure as to meet all the requirements of 
the U. S. Public Health Service for drinking water, 
regardless of the extent to which the pool is used. 
A sterilizing equipment, of any one of several makes 
now on the market, is also essential. Water-heating 
equipment must be provided of such capacity that 
the pool may be filled with warm water within from 
8 to 16 hours, provision also being made for adding 
five degrees to the temperature of the water each 
day during a period of four hours. With the equip- 
ment as here described, the cost of water in swim- 
ming pools is a negligible item because the water 
may be continuously used for periods of months at 
a time, the pool being emptied only occasionally for 
washing off the walls and the bottom of the pool. 
Editorial Note: Other articles on subjects related to 
“Heating and Ventilating Club Buildings” have appeared in 
these ARCHITECTURAL FORUM Reference Numbers. 
November, 1923: “Hotel Power Plant and Refrigeration 
Equipment;” “The Planning and Equipment of Hotel 
Kitchens ;” “Hotel Heating and Ventilating ;” “Sanitation and 
Water Supply in Modern Hotels.” June, 1925: “Ventilating 


and Cooling Motion Picture Theaters.” These articles will 
be found helpful. 
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WILLIAM N. BOWMAN COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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Scottish Rite Cathedral, Denver; William N. Bowman Company, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Fireproof. 
EXTERIOR WALLS: 
Granite base, balance terra cotta. 


ROOF: 
Tile. 
FLOORS: 


Tile in lobby; maple in ballroom; concrete 
elsewhere. 


HEATING: 
Steam; equipment for ventilation. 


ERE is a monumental building almost a perfect 

square in plan, designed for the use of one of 
the branches of the Masonic order. The chief fea- 
ture of the building is the center cathedral room, 
which occupies the greater part of the first and 
second floors. The tiers of seats of this great audi- 
torium extend up and back over classrooms on 
either side of the first floor. A billiard room and 
spacious stage form important details of the build- 
ing. In the basement a large dining and ballroom 
occupies most of the floor space. Adjacent to this 
room are a kitchen and coat and toilet rooms for 


Auditorium 


PLUMBING: 
Porcelain and enamel. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Paint. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE 
Paint. 


TREATMENT: 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
900,000. 


men and women. Renaissance architecture of a 
rather Roman type is used for the exterior eleva- 
tions, the wall surfaces of which are broken by a few 
small and carefully placed windows. The fine en- 
trance portico, carried out in the Tuscan order, would 
have still greater dignity had it been possible to use 
a pair of monumental bronze doors the full height of 
this portico. The building as a whole is such a good 
example of carefully studied scale and proportion 
that it is unfortunate that it was impossible to make 
these entrance doors sufficiently high to be in scale 
with the highly dignified portico which enframes them. 


The Entrance 
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MOUNT ROYAL CLUB, MONTREAL 
McKIM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 


HUTCHINSON & WOOD, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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Mount Royal Club, Montreal 


McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
HUTCHINSON & WOOD, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Fireproof. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 


Street facades and cornice, stone tooled; rear 
walls, limestone. 
ROOF: 
Felt with asphalt topping, 
Flashings, copper. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung, wood. 


FLOORS: 
Service portion, granolithic. 


graveled surface. 


Main halls and 


ISPLAYING a dignity and refinement of de- 

sign characteristic of the work of this famous 
old firm of architects, the Mount Royal Club is an 
excellent example of a small city club. Italian 
Renaissance details have been consistently used in 
the interior as well as on the exterior of this building. 
The front elevation shows a balanced design of cen- 
_ter entrance door with imposing terrace steps, bal- 
anced on either side by four well proportioned win- 


stairs, stone. Coat rooms and lavatories, 
white Italian marble. Main rooms, oak. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Hard finish plaster, except where wood panel- 
ing is used. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Except where wood paneling is used, all walls 
and ceilings are finished in lead and oil. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
470,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
30 cents. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION: 


1906. 


dows, and a certain architectural severity and re- 
straint in design. The plan is as perfectly balanced 
as is the exterior elevation. A long center hall ex- 
tends through the building with lounging and recep- 
tion rooms, a main dining room and billiard room on 
either side. A small dining room for guests as well 
as serving pantry and bar are located at the rear of 
the first floor. The second floor contains game 
rooms, a reading room and additional billiard rooms. 


A View of the Entrance Lobby 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS BUILDING, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
THOMAS L. GLEASON, ARCHITECT; HENRY HORNBOSTLE, CONSULTING ARCHITECT 
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Knights of Columbus Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Thomas L. Gleason, Architect; Henry Hornbostle, Consulting Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Semi-fireproof. Steel girders, wood joists. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Cast stone and tapestry brick. 


ROOF: 
5-ply slag roof. 


FLOORS: | 
Basement, concrete and maple; upper floors, 
oak, maple, marble and tile. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Chestnut. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Paint. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Stone and composition fireplaces, emblems and 
heraldic designs; niches treated architectur- 
ally in chestnut woodwork stained. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
480,000. 


APPROXIMATE COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
31 cents. 
SEATING CAPACITY, AUDITORIUM AND 
BALGON Ye 
2,500. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1923. 


ED brick with limestone trimmings are used to 
somewhat express the Colonial spirit in this 
club building at Glens Falls. Two stories in height, 
with a well lighted basement, it provides ample space 
for the various rooms required for a modern club 
building. The club proper occupies the building 
which faces the main street, located on the front part 
of the lot. At the rear and connected with the club 
house by a one-story corridor is a large auditorium 
or council chamber. This room, 105 feet in length, 
is provided with a large stage at one end and a 
shallow balcony around three sides. The location of 
the smoking room and serving pantry on either side 
of the wide entrance lobby leading into this hall is 
excellent, as is also the introduction of the wide cor- 


The Main Entrance 


ridor with exits at both ends, separating the club 
house proper from this auditorium building. The 
first floor of the club house shows a logical arrange- 
ment of well proportioned rooms designed for use 
as reception rooms, members’ library, manager’s 
office, toilets and dressing rooms for women as well 
as for members. On the second floor is a long pool 
room, containing six tables, and there are several 
card and game rooms and officers’ rooms, serving 
pantry and storeroom. In the basement under both 
the club house and auditorium building are located 
bowling alleys, a large gymnasium, locker rooms and 
shower baths, a kitchen and serving pantry, a boys’ 
library, and boys’ game and play rooms. The build- 
ing as a whole is unusually well designed and planned. 


Approach to Auditorium 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—1 39 
City Club of Philadelphia; The Ballinger Company, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: Complete equipment for light, power and tele- 
Reinforced concrete. phone systems. Knife switchboard. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Face brick; white marble trim and entrance. INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
ROOF: Oil paint. 
Felt and slag. 
eee Ths 5 INTERIOR DECORATIVE FINISH: 
Wood, double-hung. Oil paint. 
. ees APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
ee 312,867. 
HEATING: 


Down feed, single-pipe steam, with mechani- 


; COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
cally operated air removal. 


32 cents. 
PLUMBING: | : : 
Single-pipe system of drainage, with yoke type YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
ventilation. Hot and cold water system. 1918. 


N_ keeping with the 
revolutionary — back- 
ground of Philadelphia, 
this City Club house 
shows in its design a 
simple and straightfor- 
ward adaptation of the 
Colonial style. The five 
stories. of the building 
are successfully indicated 
by the series of well pro- 
portioned windows, those 
of the main floor indicat- 
ing by their size and de- 
sign the large dining 
room which is the chief 
feature of the club. The 
entrance doorway, exe- 
cuted in limestone, is par- 
ticularly successful, not 
only in the Colonial feel- 
ing of its design but also 
in its scale, which is in 
perfect relation to the 
rest of the facade. The 
rear part of the struc- 
ture, originally a private 
house, now contains the 
service department of the 
building and additional 
reception and_ private 
dining rooms. On the 
first or entrance floor is 
located the women’s de- 
partment, which includes 
two connecting dining 
rooms, a reception room, 
TEA BR retiring room, and toilet. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—140 
Ridgewood Masonic Temple, Brooklyn; Koch & Wagner, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Semi-fireproof ; brick walls. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: ; 

Brick, limestone and terra cotta. 
ROOF: 

Tar and slag. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood frames and sash. 
FLOORS: 

Terrazzo, maple and cement. 
HEATING: 

Steam. 
PLUMBING: 

Cast iron pipe; galvanized pipe for water lines. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White pine, enameled; oak, filled, stained, and 
varnished. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. Marble in vestibule and for stairs. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Stair, halls and lobby in oil paint. Lodge room 
and auditorium and banquet hall in plaster. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
239,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
68 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
July, 1921. 


HIS four-story building, faced with limestone 

and buff brick, shows a monumental design em- 
bodying details in the Renaissance style. Three tall 
arched windows form the chief architectural feature 
of the front facade, providing light for a large club 
room on the second floor and for another large rcom 
above on the third floor. The plan shows an audi- 
torium on the first or ground floor, which extends 
up two stories in height, occupying the greater part 
of the building. This large hall is provided with a 
stage and adjacent pantry and anteroom. The front 


part of the first floor is cut up into a number of 
small rooms for offices, reception and fraternal uses. 
A fireproof stair hall occupies one corner of the 
building. In the basement are located a large ban- 
quet hall, meeting room, coat room, kitchen and 
boiler room. On the two upper floors are additional 
club and ritual rooms. This building represents the 
type of Masonic temple generally found in the 
smaller cities and suburban districts throughout the 
country. It adequately suggests and expresses the 
fraternal purposes for which the structure was built. 
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NE of the most unique and charming club 

houses recently completed is ‘““The Players’,” in 
Detroit. In style the design suggests both on the 
exterior and interior some of the examples of early 
Renaissance architecture in Florence. It possesses 
an individuality few structures of similar kind may 
claim and an element of truth unfortunately lacking 
in most modern architecture. It is individualistic 
because of its design and decorative scheme, and 
truthful because of the way the building materials 
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and the structural materials which support the work 
have been largely exposed and made beautiful. In 
planning the building economy as well as artistic 
effect was essential to the successful solution of the 
problem. As the interiors were studied by the archi- 
tects, interesting and pleasing effects developed in 
the most natural sort of way. Materials originally 
looked upon as cheap and common were so used that 
they possess greater interest than would have been 
possible if treated in a much more expenisve manner. 
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SHATTUCK & LAYER, ARCHITECTS 


OTHIC details executed in limestone and terra 

cotta are combined with dark red brick in this 
building for the Knights of Columbus on the West 
Side of Chicago. There is a certain dignity obtained 
by the use of the large Gothic windows which em- 
phasize and indicate the arrangement of the club 
rooms within. At one end of the front elevation there 
is a tremendously wide vestibule, protected by swing- 
ing glass doors. This vestibule leads into a wide 


The Basement Floor 


foyer, from which the main ballroom is reached. 
This ballroom is so located that the gymnasium be- 
yond it may be used either as a stage for theatrical 
performances or as an additional ballroom. This 
unusual and excellent arrangement indicates how 
much thought and care were spent upon the plan- 
ning of this Knights of Columbus community center, 
which combines a fully equipped gymnasium with club 
rooms, recreation rooms and several council rooms. 


ap 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—141 


West Side Knights of Columbus Building, Chicago; Shattuck & Layer, Architects 
OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Brick walls; reinforced concrete framing. Lighting and power for motors; ventilation 
EXTERIOR WALLS: fans and air washers. 


Light brown brick; terra cotta trim. INTERIOR MILL WORK: 


BOOL Red oak stained silver gray. 
Composition on concrete slabs. 

WINDOWS: INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Metal. Painted plaster. 

FLOORS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
Terrazzo and wood. 1268 1837 5; 

HEATING: 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 


Steam. 
4414 cents. 
PLUMBING: 
Enameled fixtures, sewage ejectors, filters and DATE OF COMPLETION: 
pumps. January 1, 1924. 
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REAL ESTATE BOARD BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA fas 
THE BALLINGER COMPANY, ARCHITECTS 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—142 
Real Estate Board Building, Philadelphia 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 

Reinforced concrete. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Face brick, limestone trim and entrance. 
ROOF: 

Felt and slag. 
WINDOWS: 

Wood, double hung. 
FLOORS: 

Maple. 
HEATING: 

Up-feed, two-pipe gravity steam. 
PLUMBING: 

Single-pipe system of drainage with yoke type 

ventilation. Hot and cold water system. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Complete system for light, power and tele- 
phones. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Oil paint. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Oil paint. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE OF 
BUILDING: 
206,800. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
51.7 cents. 
YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1923. 


LTHOUGH called a Board Building, this excel- 

lent example of modern Colonial design is in 
reality a small club house devoted to the use of the 
Real Estate Association of Philadelphia. In order 
to cover the carrying costs of this building, such as 
taxes, insurance, etc., the basement floor is divided 
into several shops, the windows of which are so 
logically located that the apparent structural strength 
of the building as a whole is in no way impaired. 
Strong brick piers are carried down to the founda- 
tion level both at the corners of the structure and be- 
tween the shop windows. The main entrance to the 
club rooms above is successfully indicated by a 
dignified ornamental doorway in the middle of the 
principal facade. This doorway leads into a hall 


The Lounge 


which connects at the rear with a broad stairway 
leading to the floors above. The plans show a gen- 
eral office, committee rooms, private offices and a 
lounge on the second floor. A large assembly and 
dining room together with a kitchen and serving 
pantry occupy the third floor. This is an excellent 
plan for a small club house devoted to a particular 
business and used principally for lunching and din- 
ing. It is unfortunate that the photographs of the 
interior were taken just before or after some par- 
ticular ceremony or occasion, as the potted palms in 
no way add to the simple but straightforward archi- 
tectural design of the interiors. How truly is it to 
be wished that the general public might acquire some 
appreciation of the beauty of architectural interiors ! 
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Planning AH Construction of Swimming Pools 


By JAMES O. BETELLE 


for any Y. M. C. A. or club building, a com- 
mittee should recognize at the outset that it is 
contemplating an expensive feature both as to in- 
stallation cost and to maintenance thereafter. What- 
ever architectural compromises or structural econ- 
omies may be practiced elsewhere, there is no 
possible compromise on the structural necessities of a 
swimming pool. This, then, will be the first as well 
as the last consideration of the inclusion of a swim- 
ming pool : definite recognition of its cost, from which 
there can be no departure in the way of economy. 
In the first discussion of the plans it should be 
decided whether the pool is to be placed in the base- 
ment of the building or at or near the top of the 
structure. The basement location is most frequent, 
though the top location is favored for city clubs be- 
cause it provides more light and air, and because the 
basement space is frequently more needed for the 
heating plant and other operating necessities, and 
for the special equipment required by the pool. In 
the top location it is obvious that amply adequate 
provision must be made to take care of the great 
weight in the framing of the sub-structure; other- 
wise, the actual construction of the pool itself is vir- 
tually the same in either location. It is an unfor- 
tunate piece of planning when the gymnasium (if 
any) and the swimming pool are separated by so 
many floors of the building as to necessitate use of 
the elevator between the two, and such an arrange- 
ment should be sedulously avoided. It is, obviously, 
impossible to generalize as to the top or basement 
location of a swimming pool in a club building, be- 
cause the nature of the site and the total area of the 
site in any given instance would greatly affect the 
decision as to where the pool should be situated. 
Generalizations, too, are difficult in the matter of 
planning the locker and dressing room arrangements 


[ the inclusion of a swimming pool in the plans 


connected with the pool, because they vary accord- 
ing to differing requirements in Y. M. C. A. build- 
ings and in clubs. The architect should, in every 
case, familiarize himself in advance with whatever 
rules and regulations the house committee may have 
with regard to members’ use of the pool, and 
arrange his accommodations to meet requirements. 

An example of such planning is seen in the usual 
arrangement found in the swimming pools in Y. W. 
C. A. houses, the so-called “wet and dry aisle” 
scheme. Bathers enter a dry aisle from which the 
dressing compartments open. Ready for the pool, 
the bathers leave the compartments and step into 
an aisle which is the wet aisle, since it is also the 
aisle into which bathers emerge from the pool. We 
all know how a wet tile floor tracks dirt from shoes, 
and as a floor in this condition is unpleasant for 
either shod or unshod feet, this two-aisle system 
commends itself as being exceedingly practical. The 
showers, obviously, would be accessible from the wet 
aisle. Plans of the accommodations adjoining swim- 
ming pools should be very carefully studied for prac- 
tical convenience, minimizing of confusion, and seg- 
regation of bathers entering clothed and bathers 
coming from the water. Non-bathers, the audience 
for instance, of aquatic sports, should be accommo- 
dated in a gallery well above the pool, with entrances 
and exits separate from those to the pool itself. 
Nothing but inconvenience to bathers and audience 
alike results from any other possible arrangement. 

In designing the room which contains the pool, the 
most difficult problem, and that most to be reckoned 
with, has to do with condensation. Second, but not 
so vital, is the problem of acoustics. Condensation 
is minimized as much as possible by heating the in- 
flowing water in the pool as closely as can be man- 
aged to the temperature of the room, but even when 
this is done there is still enough condensation to 


Swimming Pool, Missouri Athletic Association, St. Louis 
William B. Ittner, Architect 
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Swimming Pool, Y. M. C. A., Trenton, N. J. 


Note markings on sides and bottom of pool 


make the use of plaster or corrodible metal more 
than unwise. Plaster will invariably sweat and dis- 
integrate, and metal will rust, so that furred plaster 
ceilings on metal lath are out of the question entirely. 
The walls should be of encaustic or porcelain tile or, 
where economy is necessary, of brick, and the best 
ceiling material has been found to be acoustic tile. 
It is desirable to reduce the noise in a swimming 
pool as much as possible, and with the prevalence of 
non-absorbent surfaces the noise is likely to be con- 
siderable, in spite of the architect’s best efforts. As 
a further provision against condensation, it is well 
to thoroughly insulate the ceiling, and to provide air 
space in the wall construction. The provision of 
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ventilation is aided by natural means in swimming 
pools located in the upper portions of buildings, and 
the best artificial means devised by ventilating engi- 
neers are necessary in basement swimming pools. 

Intercollegiate rules for swimming contests es- 
tablish the minimum dimensions as 20 x 60 feet, 
which have been adopted as those of the standard 
Y. M. C. A. pool. . The dimensions of the “Cham- 
pionship” pool, customary in athletic clubs, are 25 x 
75 feet. Multiples of ie feet of width and 15 feet of 
length have been found convenient to figure, and 
typical dimensions, therefore, are: 


20 x 60 20 x. 75 
25 x 60 2525875 
30 x 60 30 x5 7/5 


Depths have been ruled to be not less than 3 feet 
at the shallow end nor less than 7 feet at the deep 
end. For diving contests the deep end of the pool 
is usually 8 or 8% feet, with a maximum of 10 feet. 
Several types of depth graduation are used, the most 
popular being the so-called ‘‘spoon-shaped’’ bottom, 
(A), gradually sloping to the middle of the total 
length, beyond which point it is sloped both ways to 
a maximum depth 15 feet from the deep end. 

Where a pool is likely to be used by persons un- 
able to swim, as well as by swimmers, division into 
three parts is often made, the shallow third being 4 
feet deep, the deep third 7 feet, 6 inches, and the 
center third graded between the two end sections 
(B). These depths may be varied to suit require- 
ments, while (C) shows the type in which the bot- 
tom pitches unbrokenly from 3 feet at the shallow 
end to 8 feet, 6 inches at the deep end of the pool. 

The construction of the 
swimming pool is likely to be 
of reinforced concrete or of 
steel, with thorough water- 
proofing. The pool built in a 
heavy, riveted steel box is sel- 
dom used except for elevated 
locations, unless there is in- 
filtration from outside to be 
provided against. The factor 
of safety in the steel shell for 
a swimming pool placed in an 
upper story of a building is 
found in its protection from 
developing cracks which might 
result from any slight settling 
of the building. Whether the 
shell or main casing of the 
pool is of heavy steel, concrete 
lined, or of reinforced con- 
crete, its section will consist, 
from this shell out, of (1) a 
five-ply membrane waterproof- 
ing of felt and asphalt; (2) a 
brick wall, slightly battered 
from 4 inches at the top; (3) 
tile lining —the floor of the 
pool is usually of hexagon 
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or small-unit white floor tiling. It must be remem- 
bered that the most important of these items is the 
membrane waterproofing, in which the best asphalt, 
and not pitch should be used. It has been found 
that pitch tends to work out, even through the brick 
lining and the finished tile, thus weakening the fabric. 

Manufacturers of tile have added to their stock 
pieces all the necessary copings, scum gutters, coves, 
ladder pockets and other special pieces for the finish 
of swimming pools. Of these the scum gutter is the 
most important, not only taking the place of the 
old fashioned life-line, but providing for the neces- 
sary disposal of the inevitable accumulation of sur- 
face matter on the water. These gutters, with drains 
piped through the shell of the pool structure, are 
exactly at the water level, and if the incoming water 
is forced into the pool at a sufficient pressure, the re- 
sulting ripple will float the surface scum over lip of 
the gutter, thus keeping the water’s surface fresh. 

In laying out the tilework for standard athletic 
swimming pools, certain markings are usually re- 
quired, and are indicated by colored tile. There are 
the distance and depth numerals, shown by figures 
at 5-foot intervals; swimming lanes 5 feet wide, 
marked by lines 3 inches wide, extending along the 
bottom; safety lines extending across the pool and 
up the sides at 5-foot intervals ; at 5 feet from the ends 
similar lines, called turning lines, which are extended 
across bottom and sides. In addition to these are 
jackknife limits, which are 3-inch wide lines 6 feet 
from the end of the diving board, crossing the curb 
and extending a short distance below water level as 
required by rules for the assistance of contest 
judges. The official diving board is 12 to 13 feet 
long by 20 inches wide, with its end projecting not 
more than 2 feet over the pool, and the fulcrum 
placed one-third of the length from the free end. 
The height is not less than 2% feet or more than 4 
feet above the surface of the water. Where swim- 
ming lessons are given, a wire cable to support 
belts is run the length of the pool, and provision 
should be made for anchoring 
this cable near the ceiling so 
belts supporting beginners in 
swimming will run along easily. 

All spaces about the pool 
should be tiled, and it has been 
found that the walk or gang- 
way at the sides should not be 
less than 3 feet or 4% feet 
wide, and at least 6 feet at 
the ends. Special non-slip cop- 
ing tile is made, providing a 
slight, even slope up from the 
floor of the room,—an im- 
provement over the old type, 
which was abrupt, like a curb, 
and frequently tripped bathers 
about to enter or leave the pool. 

The water in the swim- 
ming pool goes through a 
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Shell and lining of a swimming pool 
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Swimming Pool at Columbus, O. 


Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Architects 


cycle of five operations: (1) it is sterilized, (2) 
filtered, (3) enters pool, (4) circulates and (5) leaves 
pool,—and this cycle is continuous for a period of 
from three to four months. It is claimed that the 
successive sterilization and filtering makes the water 
purer at the end of this time than when first used. 
Various methods of sterilization are employed, and 
there are required special study and conference with 
local boards of health, which boards usually inspect 
all swimming pools in their jurisdiction at frequent 
intervals. Expert opinion differs on the merits of the 
types of sterilization employed, the three in general 
use being liquid chlorine, ozone, and ultra-violet ray. 
Great care should always be given to this detail. 
The water should be heated as nearly as possible 
to the exact temperature of the room in which the 
pool is located, in order to minimize condensation 
on walls and ceiling and to avoid humidity. Ventila- 
tion will help in this, of course, but a certain amount 
of condensation is bound to occur, and careful con- 
sideration of the factors producing it can only help 
to reduce it to a minimum. It is very desirable to 
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Typical Swimming Pool Layout 


force the water into the pool, as already said, with 
sufficient pressure to create a ripple that will dis- 
pose of surface scum through the scum gutters. 
Sediment at the bottom of the pool is generally re- 
moved by means of a long-handled vacuum cleaner. 

Certain architects whose practice has called for 
the frequent installation of swimming pools have de- 
voted a great deal of study to their construction and 
operation ; much, also, has been accomplished by the 
manufacturers of tile and other materials, and by 
the manufacturers of heating, filtering and sterilizing 


apparatus. Their booklets, diagrams, data and blue 
prints are always available to the architect, and with 
the experience of the profession as a guide, and 
scrupulous care in specification and supervision, the 
construction of a swimming pool has become as 
much a matter of standard practice as the design of 
a double-hung window, presenting no difficulties. 


Eprtor1AL Note: An article on “Swimming Pools for 
Country Clubs” appeared in Ture ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
Golf and Country Club Reference Number, March, 1925. 


Swimming Pool, Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 


Gymnasiums and Locker Rooms 


By FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN 


NDER such a heading one might expect, 
in an architectural publication, an exposi- 
tion of what had recently been said and 
done with reference to these two features in struc- 
tures given over in part or in total to physical train- 
ing or athletic activities. Glancing through the files 
of recent years, that is precisely what .one finds. 
And one finds a mass of dogmatic assertions con- 
cerning shape, length, width, height, spacing, light- 
ing, heating and ventilation. Things are right be- 
cause they are done. So one may be pardoned for 
approaching this subject from a somewhat different 
point of view. This could hardly fail to be helpful. 
It is ordinarily advantageous to take at least a look 
at the genetic account of any subject dealt with. In 
this case it need be no more than a peep. For the 
Baths of Caracalla and the other Romans do not 
greatly concern us and need. not detain the argu- 
ment; we are dealing with modern American insti- 
tutions—their gymnasiums and their locker rooms. 
The modern American gymnasium is a direct 
lineal descendant of the armory and the assembly 
hall; it bears the distinct and indelible marks of its 
parentage. The locker room has for its forebears 
the basements and waste spaces of buildings con- 
taining gymnasiums and other features, and it also 
carries the marks of its line of architectural descent. 
The truth of this may be tested quite easily; exam- 
ine the gymnasiums attached to our schools, colleges 
and universities. These older structures had to 
serve in a variety of ways,—for military training, 
senior proms, presiden- 
tial addresses and _ the 
physical training or rec- 
reation of the student 
body. It was out of the 
necessity of serving a set 
of widely differing func- 
tions that a type of struc- 
ture, both in respect to 
plan and general archi- 
tectural character, was 
created? A type once 
created is durable; it 
long persists against 
changing needs. A struc- 
ture designed for the 
playing of “mumble-ty- 
peg,” to be “in charac- 
ter,” must needs expose 
the characteristic fea- 
tures of this type,—the 
long span roof along with 
the armorial features. 
But times have changed ; 
the drift toward special- 


‘ ball, squash, indoor tennis, indoor soccer, etc. 


Combination Auditorium and Gymnasium in Y. M. C. A, 
building. Steel shutter can be rolled down before platform 
Louis E. Jallade, Architect 


ization and the demand for diversity have touched the 
sphere of recreation and physical training as it has 
the making of automobiles. In place of a relatively 
limited demand for facilities for calisthenics, appa- 
ratus work and a game or two for those so inclined, 
the demand now centers in the provision of facilities 
for a long list of activities and games that lend them- 
selves to casual play and contests for supremacy. 
Intra-mural or inter-college contests in the universi- 
ties, contests between groups such as athletic clubs, 
Y. M. C. A’s., etc., require special provisions in the 
enveloping structure. So that a program for a 
modern gymnasium, formulated to satisfy the pres- 
ent demand, would contain in addition to provisions 
for calisthenics, apparatus work, running and basket 
ball, a long list of required facilities providing for 
boxing, fencing, wrestling, rowing (machines and 
tank), vaulting, jumping, hand ball, four-wall hand 
This 
statement of the case is not to suggest that the sev- 
eral last named activities found no place in the 
earlier scheme of things. These games were played, 
but for the most part under the handicap of tem- 
porary or inadequate quarters, a handicap often fatal. 

The idea that the modern gymnasium shall serve the 
maximum number through the provision of facilities 
for diversified activities renders the old type of struc- 
tures inadequate and inefficient. This idea, at the 
same time, constitutes the new program and creates the 
problem of the modern structure. Serving the maxi- 
mum number under conditions set by the demand for 
diversified activities con- 
stitutes the core of the 
modern gymnasiumiprob- 
lem. The area and vol- 
ume of requirements for 
different sports vary 
over an extremely wide 
range. The relative floor 
area required for players 
of various indoor ath- 
letic games is indicated 
in the table on page 190. 

Inasmuch as many of 


these activities require 
permanent, fixed = ar- 
rangements of floor, 


walls, ceiling and light- 
ing, choice as between 
one and another becomes 
a matter of the utmost 
importance in setting up 
a program for a gymna- 
sium. Obviously, indoor 
tennis, which requires 
1800 square feet per 
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Running Track, Plainfield, N. J., Y. M. C. A. 


Note single-control windows connected by one gear; space be- 
tween floor and rail to permit hand-balls to roll out, and screen 
to prevent runners from falling from the track to the floor 


Louis E. Jallade, Architect 
player, cannot be provided for all; on the other 
hand, unlimited provision for calisthenics, requiring 
50 square feet, will hardly satisfy the modern de- 
mand. So the preparation of a program is, as ever, 
a matter of compromise between budget and demand. 
In Y. M.and Y. W. C. A. structures, built ordinarily 
on expensive land near the centers of things, it is 
ever a case of extreme compromise. Diversified 
facilities are not to be had within the budgets usually 
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established. -But in the case of educational institu- 
tions generally, it would seem that provision for a 
fairly wide range of facilities is very largely a mat- 
ter of choice and decision,—that is to say, point of 
view in establishing the program. There can be no 
doubt but that with the same cubic feet of structure, 
accommodation could be had for a broader program. 


Floor Areas Required for Different Sports* 


Sq. Foot 
Activity Per Player 
Des Cami stheGicStier seins. c.ohislae Wie tues Sete 50 
Ze eAPParatis EXELCISES. 35... 8. . ea nen es 50 
coemunming indoor track) <..2 seme. te 50 
AM Obleva ball Je Paes. Stone el ne eee 75 
D eeROWING (MACHINES) > sar. . cise! dcr. 80 
Sav VAtere Ol Oumtndck wen co cee a ae 130 
OMe asker etait meron Ta os one ene 175 
LMPEAY CS eee Wat) OS Nia win Co ee 195 
eee CHOIN Dees DO Ae od et eins: oe tee 200 
aN COSUI ie das toss Cass os San 200 
NBR DOXINE ees.) Aa ees po aoe ane cee 200 
Ling indoor -basepall fr sates Se ate eee 210 
iZmeLianduallaa(4-wall nace aae cot one 270 
IS Speen oy aWeraVettS oo 5 og ages ghia Soh broke 290 
147— outtash racquets o-. uo lec. cee eee 300 
154 (Handball .<dwallyes -o se. iat ee 300 
[Mey WSNiighanbaovboyes TASS Gon au cocemsuuAbaadese 375 
en lumping. -vaulting. etc, . ss. .75 ee er ee 400 
182 Badminton 25s hele eee 5. tae ee 405 
192 Paddle tenriis nad. ate daeeiess, eee 415 
ZU VE RACKHCTS A. cs coke diaaieu @accamn ane een 500 
2... WHotkey- (artincial icé/ rink)... eee 1,000 
22ee Court] tenniseeer sentence eee 1,050 
23 ae lndooreténnisurs.. oe oe ee 1,800 
2AS indoors tootballl sos. eee ee 1,800 
25.) indoor *polo anes. ne tee 5,000 
20mm Pelotam (doubles) ite esate ee ere 7,200 
2, *Pelotaa( singles) > eactccn nee 14,400 


*See article by Gavin Hadden in The emer iGan Physical 
Education Review, September, 1924. 


The provision for natural lighting in the older 
structures was presumably, judging from the con- 


Gymnasium, Y. M. C. A., Flushing, N. Y. 
Frederick L. Ackerman, Architect; Alexander B. Trowbridge, Advisory Architect 
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ditions, a matter of guesswork pure and _ simple. 
Certain activities such as calisthenics, apparatus 
work, running, rowing, etc., present no serious prob- 
lem in this respect; but the lighting of games for 
which a rapidly moving ball is used is a different 
matter. These games should be lighted from above; 
in some cases the sky zone must be limited to a cer- 
tain portion of the roof area and placed in a definite 
relation to the side walls. In other cases the maxi- 
mum sky zone must be provided and the glass set 
at definite limiting angles to the horizon. In all 
cases of top lighting a system of ventilighters must 
be used; otherwise the intensity of direct sunlight 
in relation to shade and shadow areas on walls and 
floor will be so great as to make play almost impos- 
sible. While some small amount of data is available 
on the lighting of such games, it is fair to say that 
the natural and artificial lighting of indoor games 
of this latter sort is as yet an unexplored field. At 
least I know of no data based upon a thoroughgoing 
scientific study which may be safely used to guide 
the designing of rooms to be used for games played 
with a rapidly moving ball, as many games are played. 

But with accurate data available covering the prob- 
lem of adequate lighting of such spaces, a perplex- 
ing problem, in view of the tenacious quality of our 
preconceptions, still remains in the case of structures 
built in restricted areas where many stories are 
required. For such structures artificial lighting 
would seem to be a necessity. That being the case, 
windows would have to be abandoned and mechani- 
cal ventilation resorted to. While this suggestion 
may seem revolutionary, it may be said that for such 
cases in this latitude a system of artificial illumina- 
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Corner of Gymnasium, Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 


tion can be made superior to natural top lighting. 
Artificial illumination may be controlled and main- 
tained at a uniform intensity. During the winter 
months natural top lighting is adequate only during 
a very brief time at mid-day. The cost of artificial 
illumination plus ventilation is definitely less than 
the cost of heating and ventilating top lighted spaces. 
This is not to argue the case of walls versus win- 
dows on psychological or grounds other than those 
stated. In point of fact, the argument has nothing 


Gymnasium, Y. M. C. A., Greenwich, Conn. 
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to do with that question. 
The question is merely :— 
what had best be done 
where adequate top light- 
ing is required but cannot 
be had? Qn the face of 
it, it looks as if artificial 
lighting should be used, 
and it should be definite- 
ly and plainly acknowl- 
edged in the program. 

Although much has 
been written about the 
ventilation of gymnasi- 
ums, it is again fair to 
remark that the last word 
has not been said. A fair case may be made in 
favor of any of the systems commonly used; and 
an equally good case may be made for those used 
rarely. But the question as to whether to ventilate 
or not turns upon more than a theory of ventilation. 
Theory and practice agree as to what areas should 
be top lighted. Here a system of supply and exhaust 
is necessary. Theory calls for the ventilation of 
practically all areas used by a fair number of peo- 
ple; but practice frequently cuts out the apparatus 
upon receipt of bids; or even when the apparatus 
has been installed, the management very often cuts 
off the motors in order to reduce the operating 
expense! This has happened in scores of instances. 

One may well pause before denying the authori- 
ties with respect to the need for mechanical ventila- 
tion generally. But until more convincing evidence 
is presented, one may be pardoned for taking the 
stand that windows on opposite sides of a room 
should serve to adequately ventilate. In the case of 
such activities as calisthenics, apparatus work, etc., 
which do not require top light, windows on oppo- 
site side walls will serve both to adequately light and 
ventilate. For those spaces where top light is re- 
quired, small windows with ventilighters low in the 
side walls will serve adequately, except of course in 
the case of games using the side walls for play. 
All this will be denied by the authorities, and I 
cannot prove the case for fresh air via side windows. 
But out of the contradictory data and theories that 
have been put out by those who are supposed to 
know, I gain the impression that much that has been 
said about the ventilation of spaces for physical 
training and games belongs in the same category 
with what Grandmother said about red flannels and 
the damp night air. Something might be said in favor 
of physical training, games and tests for supremacy 
without both walls and windows. Such an arrange- 
ment would naturally greatly simplify the problem. 

The provision of locker facilities in structures of 
the general class under discussion presents an ex- 
tremely wide range of problems,—location of locker 
rooms, lighting, ventilation, systems of control and use, 
dimensions of lockers, spacing of aisles, ete. Condi- 
tions with respect to use differ so widely that only a 
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Gymnasium, Knights of Columbus Building, Columbus, O. 
Richards, McCarty & Bulford, Architects 
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few general remarks will 
serve to cover the case of 
how locker rooms and 
lockers should be ar- 
ranged and equipped. 

In a structure contain- 
ing a swimming pool, it 
is this feature that ordi- 
narily controls the loca- 
tion of the locker room. 
For the connection be- 
tween locker room and 
pool must be direct and 
should be upon the same 
level, the locker sepa- 
rated from the pool only 
by the showers. And since the swimming pool is 
so often placed in the basement,—for no very ade- 
quate reason,—it follows that the locker room, which 
of all rooms in the building needs light and venti- 
lation, is relegated too often to dark, poorly venti- 
lated spaces. But it is difficult to convince com- 
mittees that swimming pools may quite easily and 
safely be placed in the upper stories, and that locker 
rooms should be placed in such locations as may be 
adequately served by (natural) light and air. 

The area and size of the locker room depend upon 
many factors. Country clubs, athletic clubs, etc., 
ordinarily have memberships that demand ample, 
full-length lockers with a generous arrangement of 
aisles and spacing. College and university gymna- 
siums, largely by reason of the bulk of clothing kept 
in them, require full-length lockers. And here the 
preference for adequate spacing ordinarily pre- 
vails. Y. M. C. A. buildings and the like are ordi- 
narily forced to resort to many space-saving devices. 

Where single or two-tier lockers are used without 
tote boxes, it is necessary to canvass many factors. 
the facilities of the building. With the tote box 
system, the number of tote boxes required is in 
direct relation to the total membership ; but the num- 
ber of lockers depends upon the number using the 
facilities during the peak load. In order to deter- 
mine the number of lockers used in connection with 
tote boxes, it is necessary to canvass a variety of 
local factors bearing upon attendance and capacity. 

No matter how nearly ideal may be the arrange- 
ment of plan and the provision for mechanical or 
natural ventilation, there remains the fact that the 
freshness of the locker room depends upon what is 
kept in the lockers. To overcome the odors,—to 
express the idea politely—that so often disclose the 
position of the locker room, it is necessary merely 
to remove the sources of the odors,—that is to say, 
used towels and clothing. With a system of use that, 
eliminated the source of difficulty there would remain 
little more to do than to so place the locker rooms 
that they would be well served by sunlight and air. 


EprrorraL Norte: An article on “Ventilation of Locker 
Rooms” appeared in THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum Golf and 
Country Club Reference Number, March, 1925. 
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National Bank of Hawaii at 
Honolulu, a beautiful ard serv- 
iceable stucco structure recently 
completed there. 

} aye 
Messrs. York & Sawyer, NewYork, 
were the Architects; A. Knowles, 
San Francisco,was the Plastering 
Contractor and the prepared 
Portland Cement Stucco, using 
Medusa White Cement, was fur- 
nished by California Stucco Prod- 
ucts Company of San Francisco. 
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Prepared stucco included all the 
casting material as well as the 
float material used for the cover- 


ing of the entire exterior surface. 


The fluted columns at the rear 
were run in place. The caps of 
these columns as well as the caps 
at the head of the pilasters and 
the dental course along under 
the cornice are all cast-stone. 


y= 


The exterior surface of the build- 
ing was blocked off and the 
joints were tuck pointed. The 
building is of reinforced concrete 
of the curtain wall type. 


HE illustration is of The First © 


WHITE CEMENT 
Speaks the Language of Every Clime 


EW ENGLAND, California, Florida, the Tropics— 

each with its own characteristic types of architec- 

ture finds in White Stucco a true and satisfying medium 
of expression. 


And stucco made from Medusa White Portland 
Cement provides the Architect with an element that 
encourages and stimulates his greatest creative ability. 


Medusa White,—a true Portland Cement—is pure 
white and remains white. Pleasing tints can be secured 
by adding mineral coloring as required. 

Permanent waterproof results are obtained by speci- 
fying and using Medusa Waterproofed White Cement 
containing the correct amount of Medusa Waterproof- 
ing added and thoroughly ground in during process 
of manufacture. 

The many interesting applications of Medusa White Cement 


and other Medusa Products, are covered by detailed specifica- 


tions in “Sweets”, pages 118-121; 341-349; and 1716-1717. At- 
tractive Booklets in standard architectural sizes, and technical 
data on specific applications, will be gladly sent you upon request. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 
The Engineers’ Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing 
(Powder or Paste); Medusa Gray Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); and Medusa Cement Paint. 
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The Simplicity of Massillon Bar 
Joist Fireproof Floor Construction 


—— 
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O TYPE of fireproof floor is so simply, easily and quickly erected 

as that built with Massillon Bar Joists. And no type of construc- 
tion provides a better, more dependable fireproof floor for all kinds of 
buildings, from homes to skyscrapers. 


The detail drawing above shows the simplicity of construction. The joists 
are quickly placed in position and covered with metal lath. A thin slab 
of concrete serves as a base for the finish foor. This may be wood, tile, 
terrazzo or cement. 


Each Massillon Bar Joist is suitable for a variation in spans. 18 standard 
joists meet all spans from 4 feet to 30 feet 6 inches. All materials are 
available for immediate shipment from stock. Construction time is cut 
to the minimum. 


The open web construction simplifies and reduces the cost of piping instal- 
lations. The reduced weight of Massillon Bar Joist floor panels provides 
structural savings in all supporting members down to the footings. Write 
for literature and designing information. 
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THE MASSILLON STEEL JOIST COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Plants at Canton and Massillon, Ohio. Sales Offices in all principal cities. 
Canadian Manufacturing and Sales Agents: Sarnia Bridge Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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International Fire Prevention Week, 


Cross section of 
R-W corrugated 
FyeR-WallDoors 
—cost less than 
tin clad doors— 
guaranteed for 
25 years. 


Countless fires have been checked, confined to point 
of origin by RW Automatic Fire Doors and Fire Door 
Hardware. These doors are absolutely fire-proof. The 
action of heat automatically closes them. Priceless 
records that could not be replaced have been safe- 
guarded—costly stocks and great buildings saved. 
Made with painstaking care, R-W Automatic Fire 
Door Equipment bears the label of the Underwriters 
Laboratories. Property protected by it enjoys substan- 
tial reductions in fire-insurance premiums. Send for 


Catalog. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans 
polis Kansas City Seattle ‘A 


(720) Chicago Minnea Los Angeles SanFrancisco Omaha 
Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON, ONT. + Winnipeg 


‘Largest and most complete line of door hardware mad 
ball — inhi Mic Atete Res bles Sit hit Oresle ph rh eaccaha AvMed nara trike I 
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R-W Fusible- | 
Links are made — 
to fuse at any de- 
gree of tempera-— 
ture. Keep a 
supply. on hand 


for emergencies. Es 


The Fire Demon Balked  _ 
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ARCHITECTURAL and ALLIED 
ARTS EXPOSITION 


Under the Auspices of 


The Architectural League of New York 
Grand Central Palace 
New York 


FEBRUARY 21 to MARCH 5 
EOF Lael 


perme NUSUAL interest has already been tangibly 


ne) 4| expressed by manufacturers all over the United REN 
} bid 


gM| States on this, the Second Exposition of Archi- 
==" tecture and Allied Arts to be held in Grand 
alace, New York. 

The exhibits will form an extraordinarily wide repre- 
sentation of everything that has to do with progress in the 
designing, construction, equipment, decoration and fur- 
nishing of modern private and public buildings, and will 
command the interested attention of the representative 
architects of America and the leading minds of the 
building world. For prestige and for direct results no 
other form of publicity can compare with an exhibit at 
this Exposition. 


We shall be glad to hear from those interested in 
representation in this great national Exposition. 


Executive Offices: 105 West 40th Street, New York 
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Howard Apartments, Hartford, Conn. 
Refrigeration by the Coldak Central 
Plant System, one machine serving the 
entire building. Berenson and Moses, 
architects, Hartford, Conn. 


central plant refrigerating system 
that operates like a small household 


Unites 


That is the COLDAK way... no other is like it 


NE Coldak machine in the basement gives 

these 24 apartments the same automatic 
electric refrigeration they would get with a 
separate machine in each apartment. It is a 
single electric machine, similar to the small 
Coldak used in private homes. 


In its ability to supply refrigeration to a 
large number of apartments from a central 
plant, Coldak is like the old brine system. But 


the similarity ends there. There is no brine 
used in the Coldak System. It is automatic. 
It requires no more attention than a small 
household machine, yet, one Coldak machine 
in the basement supplies as many as 25 apart- 
ments with perfect refrigeration. And the sys- 
tem can be expanded to supply any number of 
apartments—two machines for 50 apartments, 
three machines for 75 apartments, and so on— 
with the machines connected in multiple. 
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Other systems cannot compare with it Coldak machine is so ruggedly constructed that it re- 


ae ; uires no attentio her th i iling. 
No other system similar to Coldak can supply refrig- = een ets oe aStOU aL Ong 


eration to more than 6 apartments from one machine. COLDAK uses the safest 

Brine circulating systems of similar capacity usually refrigerant known 
cost several times as much as Coldak. And the life of a 
brine system might be short, due to the corrosive action 
of the refrigerant. The large brine pipes require insula- 
tion. The small pipes used in Coldak require none—thus, 
the cost of installing Coldak is less. 


Coldak uses a new, patented refrigerant known as 
Methide. It is used in Coldak exclusively. No other ma- 
chine can use it. It is non-corrosive, non-inflammable, 
non-explosive. 


Individual installations in each apartment lack the Installation by COLDAK engineers 
central plant advantages cf Coldak. The large number The Coldak System can be installed in old apartment 
of machines required, and the current consumed, make buildings as well as in those under construction. The 
such installations costly—and all the machinery and serv- services of the Coldak engineers are available to any 
icing are in the living quarters, an annoyance to tenants. architect. 

COLDAK puts all the machinery More complete information on the Coldak System for 


apartment houses has been put in booklet form, in a 

size convenient for your files. We shall be glad to send 
With Coldak, all the machinery is in the basement. you a copy. The coupon below will bring it. 

There is no noise, no thumping, no jarring. Coldak oper- 

ates quietly, without vibration—and the older it grows THE COLDAK COMPRESSOR — is the utmost in sim- 

the quieter it becomes. This is due to the simplicity and plicity. It consists of two sets of helical gears, mounted 

ruggedness of the Coldak machine. 


in the basement 


on two shafts and driven directly 
from the motor, at motor speed. 


The simplest, most rugged 
machine made 

Coldak has no belts, pulleys, 
pistons, crankshafts, reduction gears, 
or reciprocating parts. It has the 
fewest number of parts with which 
perfect refrigeration can be supplied 
under all conditions. Fewer parts to 
go wrong and need attention. The 


COLDAK. 


CORPORATION 
ight West Fortieth ¢ Street New York City 


Nene ee ea ee ee na ee ee eee eek A ee Teleae ee 


Coldak is the most rugged electric re- 
frigerating machine made. Instead of a 
maze of intricate parts, Coldak has just 
two sets of simple gears, nothing to wear, 
nothing to need attention. 


CoLDAK CORPORATION, 
Eight West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. 


Coldak under 
J. G. White Management 


The Coldak Corporation is managed 
by the J. G. White Management Cor- 


Please send me additional information about the Coldak 
System of electric refrigeration for apartment houses. 


poration, whose services were secured Pee Be ee Mr a A = So See es a 
after their own investigation had proved 
the superiority of Coldak. : AddreSS 28 Lock ice ee 
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The flickering footlights of 


Prima donnas no longer sing in the half light 
of kerosene-fed footlights. Comedians no 
longer try to register a laugh with expres- 
sions that can hardly be seen from the back 
row. 


Electricity, as it has been used by our leading 
architects, has revolutionized the theatrical 
performance of yesterday. And this makes 
the specifying of wires and cables in a theatre 
of more than usual importance. 


When Thomas W. Lamb designed the 
Capitol Theatre in New York, he planned 
an adequate system of wire circuits and 


yesterday have disappeared 


then assured their long life by specifying 
“Dolphin” Grade Atlantic Wires. 


All three grades of Atlantic Wires and Ca- 
bles—‘‘Neptune,” “Dolphin,” and ‘Triton” 
—have long played an important part in 
the specifications of many prominent archi- 
tects. For more than a quarter century they 
have been demonstrating their high dielectic 
strength, and the value of the finest insula- 
tion, by their long life under severe work- 
ing conditions. 


Samples and a complete set of specifications 
will be sent to architects or engineers on 
request. 


ATLANTIC INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO., Rome, New York 


© 


Another Atlantic in- 
stallation—The Capitol 
Theatre, New York. 
Thomas W. Lamb, 
Architect, PBdwards 
Hlectrical Constr. Co., 
Electrical Contractors. 
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INSULATED WIRES AND 
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Neptune — 30% Hevea 
Rubber Compound. 
Triton — Intermediate 
25% Hevea Rubber 
Compound 

Dolphin — National 
Plectric Code Standard 
Compound. 


“‘The Insulation is cured before Vulcanization’’ 
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Warehouse, 


National Tea Co., 


Chicago. 
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Floored with 
180,000 Sq. Ft. 
of Bloxonend. 
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The type of Floor governs 
the truck’s load limit 


Bloxonend is furnished in 8 ft. ‘ s zs F 
flooring lengths. The tough end tensively by the leaders in practically every in- 


grain forms the wearing surface. dustry. 


Industrial trucks used in the warehouse of the Na- 
tional Tea Company have no load limit. Cargoes 
are piled ceiling high; loads are propelled by one 
man and damage due to spillage of cargoes as well 
as vibration damage to equipment is eliminated. 
This is what smooth, durable Bloxonend Flooring 
is doing for the National Tea Co. and it will do the 
same for your industrial client. 


Bloxonend (not loose blocks) lays smooth and stays 
smooth and is not affected by wear that causes 
ordinary floorings to sliver, splinter and deterio- 
rate. Trucking over Bloxonend becomes just an 
incident in the daily production routine instead of 
constituting a troublesome problem. Used ex- 


Architectural Specifications and sample gladly furnished on request. 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


CARTER 
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Upper Track let into 
outside stop prevents 
leakage between track 
and frame. 


a 


Spring temper Bronze 
Insert contacts with 
Rib of track. 


Calking. 


“Flat’’ strip interlock- 
ing with Hook at Meet- 
ing Rail. 


Lower Track let into 
parting strip and under 
inside stop Bead pre- 
vents leakage between 
track and frame. 


Spring temper Bronze 
Insert contacts with 
Rib of track. 


Track coped at corners. 


Shoulder of Insert (1) 
rides on raised portion 
of track (2) permitting 
the easy sliding of Sash. 
(3) Sides of spring tem- 

? per insert contact with 
Higgin Rib Track and rib of track. Sash shrink- 
spring temper Bronze age does not affect the 
Insert. weather tightness of 
Higgin all Metal Track 
and Insert equipment. 


Sill track. 


ow could a dralt pass this | 


E invite all architects to inspect the details of Higgin Weatherstripping 

for double-hung windows as illustrated above. Note how the track strip 
on the window frame fits into the insert strip in the sash. The latter is made of 
bronze and being spring-tempered in design hugs the other strip snugly, form- 
ing a metal-to-metal contact that drafts will not pass. 


Specify an installation of Higgin All-Metal Weatherstripping, supplemented 
by calking to prevent the passage of air between the frame and the window — 
and your client will never have any draft problem to contend with. 


A Higgin man will be glad to show you details and models of weatherstripping 
and provide you with specifications or any information you require. Look for 
his number in your telephone directory and get in touch with him. 


THE HIGGIN MFG. COMPANY 
Newport, Kentucky Toronto, Canada 


A 
Screens and Weatherstrips 
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The Interborough Bank, Norwood, 
Pa.—a modern banking institution— 
has Blabon floors of Marble Tile 
Inlaid Linoleum. 


Look for this label 
on the face of al 
Blabon’s Linoleum 


Do your plans include 
quiet Blabon floors? 


There is not a building to be constructed but what 
a Blabon floor of Linoleum will increase its comfort, 
beauty and economy. 

For banks, offices, stores, public buildings and insti- 
tutions Blabon floors have proved most practical in 
reducing noise from moving feet and chairs, because 
of their resiliency; practical also in durability and 
sanitary quality. 

The permanence of Blabon floors is assured when 
Blabon’s Linoleum is cemented down over builders’ 
deadening felt. 

Because of their decorative value, unusual effects 
with Blabon floors can be readily achieved. 

Our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decoration will 
cladly cooperate with you without charge. We will 
also mail, upon request of architects, our reprint from 
Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, box of quality samples, 
and our 1926 Pocket Size Pattern Book. 


Illustrating the method of laying 
Blabon’s Linoleum, cemented 
over builders’ deadening felt and 
finished at the baseboard with 


quarter-round moulding. 


The Geo. W. Blabon Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 


Hazel H. Adler, gives valuable suggestions on harmonizing furniture and draperies with walls 
and floors, in our 36-page book, *‘Planning the Color Schemes for Your Home,”’ illustrated 
in full color. Sent upon receipt of 20 cents. 


BLABONS Linoleum 
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CAEN SELON E 
INTERIORS 


N apartment foyer in Caen Stone has 
dignity and lasting beauty—it is a rest- 

ful contrast to the foyer that looks like astage 
setting for a “Broadway Musical Revue.” 


Details and mouldings made from our Caen 
Stone Cement possess all of the charm and 
beauty of Natural Caen Stone, because our 
cement is made largely of Caen Stone—other 
ingredients being a suitable proportion of 
cement and certain chemicals. 


Caen Stone Cement is applied 
to wall surfaces like plaster; 
plain mouldings are run with 
templets; details such as caps, 
balusters and brackets, are 
cast in glue molds. Send for 
specification book. 


PALMER LIME é&*° CEMENT COMPANY 


103 Park Avenue 
NEW YORKANZY; 
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Eleven people were trapped and lost their 
lives because of the unprotected wood stairway 
reproduced above. Tragedy? Yes—but a 
greater tragedy lies in the fact that this stairway 
—or any stairway—would have allowed all to 
escape if the lumber had been protected with 
Better Plastering on metal lath. It would have 
cost very little if any extra to have taken this 
precaution. That, too, is stark tragedy. 

Think! Every three minutes each day, each 
year a residence fire occurs in the United 
States. The annual toll of lives from these fires 
is 15,000 human beings, mostly women and chil- 
dren, without considering the much greater 
number who are seriously injured in these 
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catastrophes and the property loss of hundreds 
of millions. 

Those are facts which should make any man 
pause—particularly the architects of this coun- 
try who are so intimately connected with the 
design and construction of residence buildings. 
Is it not time to take steps to wipe out this 
national tragedyP You can do it, without 
saddling the owner with heavy expense, by 
specifying and insisting upon an interior finish 
with a one hour fire rating—Better Plastering 
on metal lath. The first week of this month— 
October 3rd to 9th is set aside as Fire Preven- 
tion Week. Let’s make it the beginning of a 
steadfast endeavor to better our disgraceful 
American fire record. 


THE NATIONAL CoUNCIL FOR BETTER PLASTERING 
1305 Madison Square Bldg., Chicago, III. 


N METAL LATH. 
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Automobile Club, Los Angeles. Construction is concrete with portland cement stucco. Filler walls are monolithic 
with concrete structural frame. Architects: Hunt and Burns, Los Angeles. Contractor: C. J. Kubach Co., Los Angeles 


When concrete is used throughout— 


RCHITECTURAL beauty is permanently linked 
with the economic, functional and firesafe 
requirements of the modern structure. That is why 
concrete, either with an applied finish of portland 
cement stucco or with its natural surface exposed, 
is being used for a steadily increasing number 
of fine clubs, churches, schools, auditoriums, 
banks, hotels, apartment buildings and homes. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Atlanta Columbus Detroit Lincoln, Nebr. Nashville Parkersburg Richmond, Va, St. Louis 
Birmingham Dallas Indianapolis Los Angeles New Orleans Phfiadelphia Salt Lake City Vancouver, B. C, 
Boston Denver Jacksonville Milwaukee New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Washington, D.G 


Chicago Des Moines Kansas City Minneapolis Oklahoma City Portland, Oreg. Seattle 
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World’s Largest Gas Boiler Installation 


The new building for the Boston Con- 
solidated Gas Company, requiring 48,000 
square feet of boiler capacity, will be 
heated by gas. Six Type 4-G 22 Ideal 
Gas Boilers have been selected for this 
job. When completed, it will be the 
largest gas boiler installation in the 
world. Parker, Thomas and Rice are the 
Architects. 


a let) et eet et lat 


A battery of IDEAL Gas Boilers 
will heat this new building 


Large buildings can now be efficiently heated They require no fuel storage tanks or bins. 


by gas. A new Ideal Gas Boiler, especially To your clients who desire the best in 


ts. 
on 


designed for large installations, has made this 
practical. 

Ideal Gas Boilers for small buildings as 
well as larger ones can help architects solve 
a number of problems. 


They are compact. They are automatic in 


heating, you can offer these advantages and 
more through Ideal Gas Boilers—a product 
of the American Radiator Company. 

We shall be glad to send you, for your 
files, complete information on central fired 
gas heating systems, if you will write 


operation. They are clean. They are noiseless. to us. 


IDEAL Gas Boilers 


Product of AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


American Gas Products Corporation 
376 Lafayette St., Distributor, New York City 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


Pos 
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BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO JACKSONVILLE 


KANSAS CITY 


SALES OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 
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! View showing part 
of the laboratory of 


the WoodvilleLime 
Products Company 


The Watchful Eye 


Regardless of the fact that our quarry is a deposit 
of the highest grade limestone for making finish- 
ing lime, and— 

Regardless of the fact that our lime-making ex- 


perience extends over an unbroken period of a 
quarter century— 


We realize the importance of uniformity to the 
extent of maintaining a watchful eye—a modern 
and fully equipped laboratory—to carefully ob- 
serve, check and test our lime production to in- 
sure maximum uniformity as well as quality. 


It is always safe to specify White Enamel, Gold 
Medal or White Lily brands of Finishing 
Hydrated Lime. 


“Quality from 


Are HD, THE WOODVILLE LIME PRODUCTS COMPANY 
stone to fi TOLEDO, OHIO 


WHITE ENAMEL GOLD MED 
anp WHITE LILY 


FINISHING HyD RATED = LIME 
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Forever immune from troubles 


erica. Cheb bE Oi RAT O.RiGeM 


caused by rusty water pipe 


ANAGON pA 


from mine to consumer 
4 ae: 
“eer erry 


When Anaconda is speci- 
fied, the architect is assured 
of the highest quality brass 
pipe obtainable, and the se- 
curity of dealing with the 
world’s foremost manufac- 
turers of copper, brass and 
bronze. 


The Anaconda trade-mark 
is stamped in every length of 
Anaconda Brass Pipe for 
easy identification. 


ANACONDA Brass PIPE 


Installed by Leading Plumbing Contractors 


HE COLTON MANOR HOTEL, now under construction 

at Atlantic City, is to be equipped with Anaconda Brass 
Pipe, thus protecting the building, for its entire life, from pipe 
troubles due to rust. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe is constantly increasing in use for build- 
ings which must be maintained at a profit. The major item of 
labor is the same whether brass, iron, or steel pipe is used— 
except that with Anaconda Brass Pipe this cost is incurred 
only once. 


Based on actual service, Anaconda Brass Pipe is much cheaper 
than iron or steel. It not only provides clear, pure water at full 
service pressure as long asthe building stands, but under normal 
conditions it costs nothing for upkeep. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ont. 


Architect, William Macy Stanton, 
Philadelphia.GeneralContractors, 
The Taylor-Meyer Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Plumbing Contractor, 
George H. Soffel, Pittsburgh. 
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The interior walls of the Camp home 

are as smooth as velvet and as hard as 

stone, sound absorbing and firesafe. 

Note the strong, permanent keys made 

possible by the extremely plastic quali- 
ties of Banner. 
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Banned tinish plays a dual rok 
inthis beautiful home at Chevy Chase Md. 


R. HENRY M. CAMP, owner of this splendid home on the outskirts of 

the National Capital, was so well pleased with the results from using 

Banner—not only for the finishing of interior walls and ceilings but for first 

and second coat plastering and exterior stucco as well —that he wrote us 
as follows: 


“The plastering is all Banner Lime tempered with a proportion of portland 
cement, machine mixed. It is a remarkable job and a very economic one 
from the standpoint of labor costs and the quality of the work. The men on 
the job said, ‘a schoolboy could spread this mortar, it works so easy and fast’; 
Just like butter and you never saw such keys in your life, no cracks, etc.’ 


The use of Banner gave the final touch of beauty and air of quality and for 
generations to come, the walls will stand unmarred by unsightly cracks or 
other failures, giving those qualities of sound deadening and fire safeness for 
which “‘old-fashioned” lime plaster has long been famous. 


Progressive architects everywhere are looking far beyond the completion of 
jobs. They are building for permanence by wise selections of materials of 
proven superiority. They prefer Banner for the walls of better buildings be- 
cause, without exception, it has proven its surpassing excellence for nearly 
a quarter of a century. 


NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Federal Reserve Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Banner is made at Gibsonburg, 
Ohiomby most modern and 
many exclusive processes in 
the world’s largest plant de- 
voted exclusively to the pro- 
duction of a single brand. 
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The interior walls of 277 Park AvENurE, New York, are plastered with Beaver 
American Plasters. General contractor, THOMPSON-STARRETT. 
Plastering Contractor, Jos. A. Cuppiny. 


Representative of a new 
and growing tendency 


Distinguished addition to a thorough- 
fare noted for architecturally interest- 
ing apartment buildings, is 277 Park 
AVENUE, pictured above, the creation 
of McKim, Meade & White, Architects. 
It is one of New York’s largest build- 
ings of its nature. 

Plaster is not just plaster to the archi- 
tect who has studied it. Uniformity is 


important; and, because it is, the Beaver 
Products people make uniformity an in- 
tegral factor in the production of all the 
Beaver American Plasters. 


In specifying Beaver American Plas- 
ters by name, architects make sure of 
getting plaster effects that are appro- 
priate and permanently pleasing. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., Inc., Dept. 2509, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER 


AMERICAN _ 


PLASTER 
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ENGINEERING BULLETIN 


Issued by the Research Department of 
McKinney Manufacturing Company 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


1926 


No. 4 


THE McKINNEY ROLLER PIN 


Vertical and lateral wear—Recognition of lateral wear as a vital factor— 
The McKinney Roller Pin for Bearing Butts —An advance in hinge making 


That butt-hinges are subjected to vertical wear has long been 
recognized. In fact, various types of vertical bearings have been de- 
veloped and much has been said of how such bearings obviate verti- 
cal wear. 


Lateral Wear a Vital Factor 


Of lateral wear, however, little has been said, although it is an es- 
tablished fact that lateral wear is equally or more important than 
vertical wear. In fact, Professor Thomas G. Estep, Associate Profes- 
sor of Mechanical Engineering at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, has proved by exhaustive tests that such lateral wear is a 
factor of great importance in the life of butt-hinges. 


Public Building Doors Particularly Affected 


This is particularly true in the case of public building doors. A 
glance at the accompanying table will show to what extent such 
doors are subjected to hard usage. The number of operations these 
doors undergo over the period of a year is enormous. And lateral 
wear is correspondingly great. 


Approximate Number of Operations of One 
Leaf of Door—Opening and Closing— 
I Cycle 


TYPE OF BUILDING AND DOOR DAILY YEARLY 
CYCLES CYCLES 

Large department store entrance......... 5,000 1,500,000 
Large office building entrance ............ 4,000 1,200,000 
Memeetterenthance ...... 2... ese cence ss. | 71,000 450,000 
memremnouse entrance...................| 1,250 225,000 
menme or bank entrance ......2...0..0.--. 500 150,000 
Schoolhouse corridor door ............... 80 15,000 
Office building corridor door ............. 75 22,000 


*Per performance. 


Note.—The ratio between daily and yearly 
frequency varies with the type of building. 


An Advance in Hinge 
Making 


Most hinges are equipped with soft steel 
wire pins which, due to their non-rising lugs, 
virtually become a part of the three-knuckle 
leaf, remaining stationary with it. Conse- 
quently all friction developed occurs be- 
tween the stationary pin and the revolving 
knuckles of the two-knuckle leaf of the 
hinge. (See A Fig. 2.) The only movement 
of the modern hinge with non-rising pin is 


Fiesi thie! 2 


that of the two-knuckle leaf around the pin. Here friction develops 
and wear takes place. The pins, made of soft steel wire, soon wear, 
permitting the hinge joint to get out of vertical, allowing the door to 
pull away from the hinge jamb at the top, also creating a cutting 
edge which rapidly cuts away the hinge, allowing the door to drop 
down in the opening. 


McKinney, after considerable experimentation, has 
devised and patented a method of hinge assembling 
that obviates the result of lateral wear by reducing 
friction between the pin and the two-knuckle leaf. 


LLL ALL LA 
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McKinney is now furnishing all Ball Bearing and 
Anti-friction hinges with this new hinge pin—a case- 
hardened pin made in two sections, so that while top 
section remains stationary with the three-knuckle leaf, 
the other revolves with the two-knuckle leaf, very much 
as the well-known roller-bearing, which reduces friction 
and consequently wear to a minimum. A glance at 
Figs. 3 and 4 will make this clear. By reducing friction 
to a minimum, the hinge joint will remain vertical for 
a longer period of time and consequently eliminates the 
possibility of sagging doors. This is most important 

Fic. 3 in the case of steel doors. It is a comparatively easy 

matter to plane the bottom of a wooden door, but 
when a steel door sags and drags on a brass or marble threshold, it 
is necessary to install new hinge equipment. 


Non-rising lugs as furnished on modern hinge pins supposedly pre- 
vent the rising of the pins. However, the friction between the two- 
knuckle leaf and the pin rocks the pin back and forth and may even- 
tually cause it to rise. When McKinney Roller Pins are used there is 
no friction between the two-knuckle leaf and the 
pin. It consequently does not rise. 


The Roller Pin 


The Roller Pin (Fig. 4) is a pin in two sections—a 
case-hardened roller (b) and special recessed ball tip 
(a). The roller is inserted into a machined opening in 
the ball tip extension which is drilled out to take the 
pin. The roller is then crimped to the ball tip exten- 
sion so that the pin cam be removed as any one-piece 
pin. This chamber is packed with grease before the 
roller is inserted. Section ‘“‘a” remains stationary 
with the knuckle of the three-knuckle leaf, while sec- 
tion “‘b” revolves with the two-knuckle leaf. 

The McKinney Roller Pin too has other advan- 
tages. There being a minimum of friction, doors re- 
volve on their hinges with greater ease. This too 
affects the use of door-closers—the door-closer work- 
ing more effectively where there is less frictional 
resistance. 

In concluding, it can be said that the introduction 
of the patented McKinney Roller Pin is revolutionary 
in the manufacture of hinges—a long stride forward 
in their mechanical perfection. 
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SARGENT DEL MONTE HOTEL Lewis T. Hobart 
HARDWARE Del Monte, California Architect 


THE knowing ones of East and West meet within the portals of the 
famed Del Monte. The new hotel carries on the best traditions of the 
older, fire-destroyed structure which even in the 90’s was Mecca for 
California’s foremost families. In the modernity of its design and con- 
struction and in the convenience of its appointments the new hotel is 
quite superior. Now, handsome Sargent hardware of solid, time-resist- 
ing bronze facilitates the activities of guests and guarantees them se- 
curity. Expedites the work of servants through the Sargent master- 
keyed lock system. Protects the management from many annoyances, 
not least of which are repairs, replacements and the rust-toll so gener- 
ally exacted by the Pacific’s revivifying breezes. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
New York: 94 Centre Street Chicago: Wacker Drive at Randolph 
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An object lesson 
from the roller skate 


If you ever used roller skates, 
you will remember how easily 
you propelled yourself on those 
equipped with ball bearings. You 
also remember how quickly 
skates with plain bearings wore 
out, while those having ball 
bearings were practically inde- 
structible. 
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Medicaland Dental Building 
Seattle, Washington 
John A. Creutzer, Architect. 


Stanley Ball Bearings were used. 


Why Ball Bearing Butts are “wear-proof” 


HEN you apply a pair of butts you 
expect them to ‘‘stay put”’ for the life 
of the building. But do they? 
Metal-on-metal friction may result in quick 
wear. The joints of the butts soon wear down 
until the door scrapes on the jambs and needs 
adjustment or repair. The cost of these ad- 
justments or repairs will more than equal the 
original expense of ball bearing butts. 


Stanley engineers have originated most butt 
and hinge improvements since 1852, including 
cold-rolled steel, the use of ball bearings, the 
non-detachable (non-losable) washer, non- 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


rising and self-lubricating pin, and improved 
finish. This wide experience enables us to 
make a product of uniform high quality that 
sets the standard in butt manufacture. The 
Stanley trade-mark is on every butt. 


* * * 


The Architect’s Manualof Stanley Hard- 
ware contains information which will aid you 
in selecting and specifying the correct hard- 
ware. We will gladly send you a copy. A de- 
scription of the Stanley line of Butts and 
Hinges can be found in Sweet’s Catalogue, 
pages 1500 to 1503, and 1556 to 1568. 
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FOR NEARLY THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


THE WORLD'S WORD 


FOR 


BEEVATOR SABE IY 


© Mosrish facade OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
of Shrine Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles. 


Architect, John C, Austin, 


Hardware 
Worthy of 
Doors of 
Distinction 


OUR ideas, intelli- 

gently interpreted 
by Earle craftsmen, 
will produce for you 
hardware as com- 
pletely in character 
as that created by 
Earle, in collabora- 
tion with John C. 
Austin, the architect, 
for the new Shrine 
estes Sete tee ran erssobe ithe. shi) Leas 
Harper & Reynolds Corp., L. A. Angeles. You may 
submit plans or 
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@ suggestions for elab- 
dis oration entirely with- 8 a. a Whe 
out obligation on Sk = anil Gtee 
your part. - - Railings and Gates 


PARLE 
Manufacturing 
COMPANY “ 2367 East 51st Street Fences 


LOS ANGELES s# sw CALIFORNIA 
ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS, 9 EAST 38: ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The fact that Corbin 
Hardware is hand ham- 
mered exemplifies the ac- 
curacy of Corbin repro- 
ductions. Corbin knowl- 
edge of metals has also 
made it possible to rust- 
proof each item. 


Amusing old “H" and 
“L” hinges swung the 
cupboard doors of our 
ancestors. Those who 
are building the Early 
American type of home, 
will want them. 


Think of having delight- 
ful old thumb latches 
like this one on inte. 
tior doors—at no extra 
Cost. 


It is an advantage for 

your client to be able to 

secure all the hardware 

for their home from one 

dealer. Corbin makes the 

ES) complete line. Corbin 
dealers carry it, 


iY 
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Farly English 
and 


Colonial Hardware 


Following Faithfully 
the Hardware of our 
Forefathers 


Authentic reproductions by the makers 
of Good Hardware — Corbin — for the 


modern home of Colonial design 


OW that early American architecture has come into its 

own—when doors and windows, cup-boards and closets 
demand hardware of pure Colonial style—Corbin an- 
nounces the first complete line of early English and 
Colonial Hardware. 


In every detail, the pieces are true reproductions of the most 
beautiful patterns of Revolutionary days. Quaintly old 
fashioned, because of their simple beauty—modernly efficient 
and long lasting because they are of Good Hardware—Corbin. 


A most unusual booklet showing the full beauty of this 
new line of Good Hardware awaits your request. By all 
means send for it by today’s mail. 


Whenever the building 
calls for Early English 
or Colonial Hardware 
Corbin can now supply 
your entire needs. 


More interesting key 
plates than these could 
not be found were you to 
comb New England an- 
tique shops. True repro- 
ductions by Corbin. 


The inviting charm of a 
Colonial door depend: 
largely upon the authen- 
ticity of its Colonial 
hardware Rest assured 
that any Corbin pattern 
you select will be correct 


Corbin Early English 
and Colonial Hardware 
is faithful to every detail 
of the originals 


Good Buildings Deserve Good Hardware 


New Britain, Conn. 


New York Philadelphia 
Chicago 


P. @ F. CORBIN ° 


The American Hardware 
Corporation, Successor 
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Greatest Movability 
Hauserman Steel Partitions 


OUR clients can 


Sy readily move or in- 
he f Points of terchange Hauserman 
Super. jority Steel Partitions without 
i708 ISS Or muss, loss or 

1 Complete line damage—an exclusive 
2. Easily wired Hauserman advantage. 
3 gumciveampsrrnce Let us consult with 
5. Sensational prices you on the many advan- 
i Built of steel tages of these adaptable 


sR recwon scrvice and attractive partitions. 


FT AE THE 
found in allftypes  £.¥. HAUSERMAN CoO. 


= +, 6803 Grant Ave., Cleveland, O. 
aches of Hauser tilions ” 
St. James School, Decatur, Ill. Oi auserman Pai tilions New York Boston Pittsburch 


Detroit Chicago 


An [ndispensable Part | fay Hauserman; 


ee fey, auserma ieee 


Your Toilet Rooms 
ANYMETAL individual toilet com- 


partments have become a necessity 
for industrial, commercial, public, and 
school buildings. They are as much a 
part of your modern toilet room as the 
plumbing fixtures. They make sanita- 
tion a certainty. ‘They are not easily 
marred or defaced. And the fact that 
they are good for the life of most any 
building makes them a genuine invest- 


ment in durability. MODERN ARCHITECTS 


Sanymetal Products are: Partitions for Specify Hamlinized Doors 

toilets, showers, dressing rooms, urinals. en 

Partitions for offices and factories. Metal poms encn ees) 
doors, screens and wainscot. Sanymetal Fort Worth, Tex. 
Gravity Roller Hinges for toilet doors. : 
Write for new Catalog No. 15. 


Edge tight 
sound proof 


DOORS 
and folding partitions 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 
1702 Urbana Rd. Cleveland, O. 


TRADE MARK 
US. REG. 


Toilet and Office 


See Sweet’s Catalog Equipped with fe 


PARTITIONS orien foe Jait Ses ot A MLN EI ees ane 
IRVING HAMLIN ttnnios*itst 
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MADE BY fHEs MIELE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


= CAB DMEAK Mashed OlOUE 


aA SECIS may easily complete their 
interior planning by the use of our 
office partitions. 


Solid partitions (brick or tile) except for 
halls and fire curtains are rapidly passing. 
Different requirements for new tenants 
and changing needs of permanent tenants, 
demand the use of partitions that may be 
salvaged at 100% of their value, and which 
may be built quickly into new arrange- 
ments with minimum confusion and cost. 


We execute special cabinet work, 

panelled rooms, etc., from your 

details. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt attention. 


ny SEE OUR 
H CATALOGUE | 


| Sweets fh 


MOUNT & ROBERTSON, Inc. 
OFFICE ENGINEERS 
62 Broad St. Phone, Hanover 5727 New York 
Established 1893 
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eretofore Obtainable Only in the Most 
Expensive Forms of Permanent Woodwork 


Circle A Partitions {Sectional and Movable} 
can be furnished, usually from stock, in prac- 
tically all woods. Made in either the cabinet 
design or the more simplified commercial de- 
sign, they bring to the partitioned office, the 


beautiful appearance heretofore obtainable only 
in the most expensive forms of permanent 
woodwork. QO] We will be glad to send our 
new booklet, “Circle A Partitions,” to anyone 
who might find it of use. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 650 South 25th Street, NEWCASTLE, INDIANA 
New York Office: Farmers Loan and Trust Building., 475 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


eBbOOK DEPARTMENT 


The Historic Doorways of Old Salem 


DETAILS OF THE “AMERICAN RENAISSANCE’”’ 


NTEREST in American Colonial architecture, which 
has been growing for the last 30 or 40 years and 
which it is now evident is to be permanent, has natu- 

rally involved close study of the examples of this archi- 
tecture which are still left to us. Every portion of the 
Atlantic seaboard which was settled during the colonial 
era has been explored and 
ransacked by architects 
who have made measured 
drawings of details likely 
to be reproduced, while 
writers on architectural 
subjects have prepared 
countless volumes dwell- 
ing upon the different 
types of Colonial architec- 
ture and upon the subtle 
differences which existed 
between architecture in 
different colonies and even 
in that of a single colony 
at different times. Miss 
Northend has for many 
years been identified with 
writings on New England 
architecture, decoration, 
furnishing and social life, 
and more specifically with 
what obtained in and 
around Boston, her ex- 
cellent taste and trained 
judgment making possible 
her selection of the best 
and guiding her to a form 
of treatment likely to be 
of the greatest benefit to 
architects and others in- 
terested in old buildings. 
This volume deals with the New England architecture 
of what might broadly be designated as the late colonial 
era and the early part of the federal period. It was a 
time during which great prosperity prevailed, particu- 
larly in New England, when many of the seaports were 
flourishing towns and rich centers of commerce. Wealthy 
ship owners, having accumulated what they regarded as 
sufficient of this world’s goods, settled in Salem and 
other centers of shipping, and built those marvelous old 
houses which still exist as models to present-day archi- 
tects. Probably nowhere else in America were wood- 
workers as proficient as were those in Massachusetts. 
Led by the famous McIntire, these men had been trained 
as shipwrights and carpenters or as carvers of the gor- 
geous figureheads and other forms of ornament which 
adorned the vessels of the period, and their taste as to 
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Doorway of the Richard Derby House (176 


The oldest brick residence in Salem 


design appropriate for use in domestic buildings had been 
trained and rendered acute by the study of the works on 
interior architecture which were being published in 
England. What was more fitting than that retired skip- 
pers and wealthy shippers should employ to adorn their 
fine, large, square mansions on land the same artisans 
who had fashioned their 
ships which sailed the sea? 

The old houses which 
render Salem interesting 
to the antiquarian as well 
as to the architect repre- 


sent, of course, several 
different periods. ‘“AI- 
most 200 years elapsed 


between the time of the 
hasty erection of the first 
log cabins at Naumkeag 
(the original name _ for 
Salem) and that of the 
culmination of the Colo- 
nial vogue in 1818.” As 
the town grew first pros- 
perous and then wealthy, 
the houses became more 
beautiful and luxurious. 
The early habitations were 
the most modest of shel- 
ters, those coming later 
of narrow clapboards, as 
for example the famous 
“House of the Seven 
Gables,” built during the 
seventeenth century, while 
the latest and finest houses, 
built during the height of 
Salem’s prosperity and 
commercial importance, 
were sometimes still of wood, painted white, but more 
often of brick, no longer contracted as to size and ram- 
bling as to plan, but spacious, highly dignified, rectangu- 
lar, and three stories high as a rule, built with all the 
symmetry, balance and grace which were obtaining in 
Georgian England and being imitated in America. 
American architects profited by the reserve in use of 
ornament which obtained in England. On these old 
houses in Salem,—square, symmetrical and_ beautifully 
proportioned,—ornament was used only where it was 
required,—on cornices, and occasionally about one or 
two important windows; but more frequently ornament 
was confined to the entrance doorway and its surround- 
ings. Thus there came into being these marvelously 
beautiful doors, with their pilasters and pediments, and 
the graceful porticoes with their columns and_balus- 
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trades,—details almost invariably correctly scaled, and 
designed with the unerring skill which determines ex- 
actly and correctly the type and the amount of ornament 
to be used. Present-day designers may well profit by 
study of reserve in the use of ornament, quite as much 
as by that of the ornament itself upon these old houses. 

With so much having been written on the historic 
doorways of Salem, it is perhaps expecting rather too 
much to look for anything new or novel in still another 
volume on the subject. It is useful, nevertheless, to have 
illustrations of these beautiful entrances collected in so 
convenient a form, and the photographs from which the 
illustrations were made, taken particularly for this work, 
show in many instances the doorways from points of 
view which are new and novel and interesting to architects. 


HISTORIC DOORWAYS OF OLD SALEM. By Mary Harrod 
Northend. Illustrated from photographs especially taken by the 
author for this publication. Plates and 96 pp. of text, 5% x 8 
ins. Price $3. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston and New York. 


THE DESIGN OF SMALL PROPERTIES. By M. E. Bottomley. 
233 pp., 6x8% ins. Price $3. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
MERICAN home owners and even American archi- 
tects are likely to overlook the possibilities which 

lie in small areas of ground such as belong to the average 
suburban home. It is easy, we think, to obtain beautiful 
landscape effects when one has plenty of land to do 
with,—or to create stately gardens where there is suff- 
cient space for their proper development; but when it 
comes to making wise use of little space, the possibilities 
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are overlooked, and one is likely to be content with what 
is obviously the easiest thing to secure. The ingenuity 
of the Japanese in creating their marvelous gardens 
within the most limited areas might teach us something, 
and indeed we need not go far afield to find charming 
little gardens improvised from the back yards of city 
houses. It is merely a matter of making the best use of what 
one has, and good taste often makes much out of little. 

Mr. Bottomley approaches the subject from the stand- 
point of a landscape architect, and as such he seeks to 
interest, encourage and direct the owners of small prop- 
erties chiefly in suburbs and villages, the small property 
in his opinion benefiting quite as much from thoughtful 
and careful arrangement as the large estate. The sub- 
ject is of course closely related to the orientation of 
buildings,—the best placing of them upon their plots,— 
and also to be considered are the locations of garages and 
service yards and entrances. These details are fully 
dealt with, and there are chapters on the use of garden 
accessories and the choice of trees and shrubbery appro- 
priate for use in certain places. The plans which the 
volume contains, all of which are quite simple and in- 
tended obviously for the use of people of moderate 
means, have been prepared to afford freedom, privacy, 
and play spaces for children as well as to possess beauty 
and artistic quality. The work is recommended to archi- 
tects as well as to their clients; in fact if it can be placed 
in the hands of clients it may save their architects con- 
siderable effort in overcoming objections to the best ar- 
rangement of grounds because they are out of the ordinary. 


The Practical Book of Tapestry 


By George Leland Hunter 


HE intimate connection 

between tapestry and 
architecture as well as the 
frequent use of architectural 
motifs in tapestry design gives 
to tapestry and its history an 
interest to architects which 
is strong. Primarily associ- 
ated with the Gothic age, 
which saw what were perhaps 
the most brilliant of its 
triumphs, tapestry has been 
identified with the develop- 
ment of all of westerri Europe 
and with the different periods 
—the Renaissance, early and 
late; the Baroque age; the 
eras of the different Louis; 
and in later days with the 
various places where looms have been set up and where 
present-day workers are engaged in creating by use of old- 
time methods those marvelous weaves which add to any 
surroundings where they are placed a richness of decoration 
which confers dignity and splendor to the place where they 
are used. WNo study is more absorbing than that of tapestry. 


Richly illustrated in half-tone and full color. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 


1B this volume is given a 
complete review of the 
subject of tapestry. The au- 
thor has made a deep: study 
of tapestry’s history and is 
familiar with every important 
example in the world. The 
volume deals also with the 
technique of tapestry weav- 
ing, the changes and develop- 
ment of its design in different 
countries at different times, 
and it goes at length into 
descriptions of modern looms 
where this ancient art has 
been successfully revived. The 
illustrations, many in full 
color, add to the reader’s 
interest. All are from pho- 
tographs made especially for this work, and many show the 
student for the first time examples of tapestry weaving of 
the first importance. The volume is particularly valuable by 
reason of its accurate documentation and full bibliography 
and because of its giving the names of places where there 
are to be seen the most important tapestries now in existence. 


302 pages; 614 x 834 inches. Price $10. 


- 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Curtis Hotel, Minne- 
apolis. 1500 Damasko 
Heavy Duty Shades. 


They have their ups and Aine 


P with a snap and down with a jerk—up and 

down eight or ten times a day—that’s the 
life history of window shades in hotels, public 
buildings and offices. No wonder that the average 
shades so soon go down and out—for good. 

But owners of fine buildings can’t afford to deal 
in “‘averages.”’ Nothing but the best will do—and 
this means Columbia Damasko Heavy Duty 
Window Shades. Closely woven and firm-textured, 
Damasko shades cheerfully submit to an endless 
amount of thoughtless handling—and they never 
crack, tear or pinhole. 


You can save time and trouble by 


Re ralies really roll— Investigate Columbia Window Shades and | using the Standard Specification for 

L J : ° Jindow Shades which we'll gladly 

never gam or backfire. That's be- Columbia Rollers—if you want shades that best send on request. A specimen roller 
cause they embody several exclu- combine durability and beauty. They are made in and amples of oe Cee ace 
ss Tf. . a . . . . . sent with the specincation. just nl 
sive features such as self-lubricat colors to harmonize with every interior and exterior in coupon and mail to The Columbia 


ing bearings, nickeled, rust-proof 
ends and a spring with a 334% ; 
greater reserve power daylight. 


Samples of Columbia Shade Cloth and a speci- 
men roller will give you a clear idea of their qual- 
ity and advantages. And you'll find Columbia 
Standard Specifications for Window Shades a 
mighty handy guide to details of purchase and in- 
stallation. Phe coupon will bring both byreturn mail. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firrn# Avenue, New York 


Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


—tone-colors that filter all glare from harsh 


Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 

Kansas City Minneapolis New Orleans Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia Portland (Ore.) St. Louis Fresno 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Ug 


* » WINDOW SHADES 
Columbia and ROLLERS 
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PHILADELPHIA MUNICIPAL STADIUM 
Simon & Simon, Architects 


Erected at the Sesqui Centennial Exposition Grounds by the 


Turner Construction Company 


We have also built stadiums for the 
following universities: 


Cornell University University of Pittsburgh 

Brown University University of Pennsylvania 

Harvard University University of Pennsylvania 
(In Part) (Second Deck) 


We also erected for the Sesqui Centennial 
Exposition Association the Auditorium and 
Convention Hall and Palace of Fine Arts. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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High 
Early Strength 
Concrete 


-28 days 


Ordinary / 
Concrete 


28 days- 


Comparative Strengths 


(COPYRIGHT REGISTERED, U. P. C. CO., ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 


Quick-Hardening Concrete with a 3-day strength 
of 2000 pounds or more, with a 28-day strength 
double the 28-day strength of ordinary concrete and 
with any consistency or degree of workability de- 
sired 1s obtained with standard Unzversal cement, 
the same quality Unzversal as regularly used, by 
following the methods described in a circular sent 
promptly on request. Simply use the coupon below. 


Lead Concrete for permanence-Oniversal \sr{ Cement for durable concrete 
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THE EDITORS FORUM 


THE FOLLOWING OF PRECEDENT 


RITING in a recent issue of The New 

\X/ York Evening Post on the influence of 

precedent upon present-day American 
architecture, Professor William A. Boring of Colum- 
bia University makes observations which in the inter- 
ests of architecture should be given wide circulation. 

“A direct copy of the main features and details 
of an admired example does not, as I understand 
it, fall into the proper meaning of the use of prece- 
dent. Precedent to me means form which has been 
accepted as the proper expression of good logic, 
fitness and beauty, proved by the test of time, and 
accepted as a standard upon which new expression 
can be modeled and with which it may be compared. 

“Whenever a nation seeks precedents for its ex- 
pression in art, it by that token admits that it is not 
satisfied with its own expression of art; that it is not 
contented with what it has accomplished; that it 
demands better architecture. It acknowledges that 
preceding periods in the course of civilization have 
reached a higher degree of cultivation in art. 

“When America reaches her apogee in art we shall 
probably show much less interest in the architecture 
of the past. In fact, we probably shall either have 
copied all of it or bought it all, brought it across the 
ocean, and reérected it in the United States. 

“Along in the early 80s a firm of architects in 
New York began to work rather closely to prece- 
dent. The buildings they designed were so much 
better than anything till then produced that, in spite 
of the cry of plagiarism, the entire architectural 
world began to study and to understand precedents. 

“Enthusiasm for the Colonial swept the country 
like a prairie fire. Symmetry took precedence over 
the picturesque; withered papier mache garlands 
curled up; glass bottle discs fell out of the stucco 
gables; round shingled towers lost their bannerets, 
and architects began to use precedent. After the 
Italian Renaissance had taught the lesson of sim- 
plicity, dignity and scale, the transition in public 
buildings to the grand manner of the monumental 
school was an easy step, a step readily taken. 

“The precedent of the Ecole des Beaux Arts has 
taught us method in our study of plan and composi- 
tion. Our schools are training the student to design 
in sound, classic styles which accustom him to beau- 
tiful forms while he devotes his energy to plan and 
composition. He thus cultivates a sense of fitness 
and good taste, and when this quality is established 
he may then be original, but until then, unless he is 
one of those rare geniuses we discover occasionally, 
he would far better stick pretty closely to precedent. 

“But we are no longer teaching only historic forms 
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as the basis of design. Modern methods of con- 
struction and present-day requirements have devel- 
oped new problems in design which must be reck- 
oned with. The struggle with the immature mind 
is to make it work logically, and at the same time to 
feel that there is something really alive in architec- 
tural design. We can train the student to draw, we 
can teach him to theorize, we can instruct him in 
history, and we can show him how to construct 
buildings, but routine instruction will not teach him 
to design. We can put all kinds of knowledge into 
his brain, but design must come out through his soul. 

“The big tonnage of building in America is not 
vitalized by architectural quality. It will be so 
vitalized only when judicious use of precedent is 
more widely accepted by the intelligent practitioner. 
He must build for convenience, he must build for 
safety, and his impulse is to build as beautifully as 
his quota of genius makes possible; but he never will 
create beauty by logical deduction alone, nor ever 
without precedent, and of these two sources of inspi- 
ration he will be far happier to see in the publica- 
tions his creations from the latter rather than from 
the former, important as the former certainly 1s. 

“Had the elevator been known in Italy in the year 
1500, the tall commercial building would not now be 
a difficult structure to make beautiful. Every tried 
experiment has so far failed to produce in a tall shaft 
crowded with uniform windows and perched on a 
plate glass base, a type of beauty we can safely leave 
to the future generations as precedent. It is, how- 
ever, a problem which can be solved; a very inter- 
esting type it is, distinctly American, and in it are 
elements of a beautiful expression of architecture. 

“Precedent is doing good to American architec- 
ture when it brings us back to good taste after the 
aberrations of those newly discovered American 
styles which bob up now and then. The Lincoln 
Memorial, the Boston Public Library, the University 
of Virginia and the New York City Hall, while 
original designs, are founded on the truths laid down 
in precedent. Precedent is changing the redwood 
jig-saw house of California into that semblance of 
solidity seen in the masonry construction of Italy, 
Spain and Mexico, and the plan into a logical and 
luxurious arrangement, with court, arcade and bal- 
cony, delightfully picturesque and rambling—the 
kind of villas with stucco walls and tile roofs we see 
on the hillsides of Italy. Precedent, too, is guiding 
the design of luxurious mid-western homes toward 
conservative originality which has marked character 
and beauty, and the broad, flat, well wooded areas 
available in that fertile country are converted into 
terraces and gardens of distinct and handsome type.” 
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Movable 


Economical 
Beautiful 


Changing the Office Habits of the Nation 


Movable Telesco Partition has literally changed 
the office habits of the entire country. Before the 
days of wood and glass partition, offices, confer- 
ence rooms, private offices of any kind were par- 
titioned with plaster and could not be changed 
as the business changed or grew. 


Then came wood and glass partition. This, too, was 
listed as a fixture for it was nailed together and 
was expensive to move. After that came nailed 
together, non-standardized partitions which were 


not portable or flexible and had practically no 
salvage value. 


Now Telesco puts partition in the class of movable 
office equipment—an investment in efficiency and 
elegance. It is erected with screws and movable 
at will. The extension top can be raised or 
lowered to meet different ceiling heights. Staunch, 
beautiful Telesco is the ultimate partition. 


Write for complete details.: 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 


(DRIWOOD CORPORATION ) 


ELMHURST, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 11 East 37th Street, New York City 
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“AT COLUMBUS CIRCLE, NEW YORK 


From a Sketch by Birch Burdette Long 
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The New Fine Arts Building in San Diego 


WILLIAM TEMPLETON JOHNSON and ROBERT W. SNYDER, Architects 
By ROSE HENDERSON 


N the awakening of general concern for better 

architecture in America, the various art galleries 

and museums of the country have exerted an 
influence that is often directly apparent and is un- 
doubtedly responsible for larger, intangible results 
which cannot always be traced to any specific source. 
By an adaptation of traditional modes to the re- 
quirements of modern buildings dedicated to art, 
architects have been able to present interesting and 
vital examples of construction that command public 
attention. The function of the art museum has been 
extended very generally. In many instances such a 
building has become more or less of a civic and so- 
cial center, and the old atmosphere of aloofness has 
largely disappeared. This new significance of art 
as ‘a community affair has in itself led to greater 
respect for architectural dignity and grace, and it 
has, in turn, provided a warmth of social background 


ss 


for the creative builder. An intelligently designed art 
building may logically become an inspiration for a 
coherent civic center. It should serve to unite the 
best thought and talent of a town or city and-to fur- 
nish an opportunity for architectural expression. 
The new Fine Arts Building in San Diego is a 
structure in harmony with its surroundings and 
possessing at the same time individual character and 
interest. Situated in Balboa Park, one of the most 
beautiful “made” parks in existence, this building 
was erected to fit in at the north side of the plaza 
in that unusual architectural ensemble designed by 
the late Bertram G. Goodhue for the Panama-Cali- 
fornia Exposition and retained by San Diego as a 
permanent civic group. The style, that of the early 
Spanish Renaissance, was predetermined by the site, 
but the architects felt that an art building might well 
possess more refinement and reserve than are ex- 
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Fine Arts Building, Balboa Park, San Diego 
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FIRST FLOOR 


PLANS, FINE ARTS BUILDING, BALBOA PARK, SAN DIEGO 
WILLIAM TEMPLETON JOHNSON AND ROBERT W. SNYDER, ARCHITECTS 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, FINE ARTS BUILDING, BALBOA PARK, SAN DIEGO 


WILLIAM TEMPLETON JOHNSON AND ROBERT W. SNYDER, ARCHITECTS 
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The Main Staircase The Sculpture Gallery 


Natural History Museum, Balboa Park, San Diego 
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Botanical Building, Balboa Park, San Diego 
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pressed in the other park structures, which reflect 
considerable Mexican as well as Spanish influence. 
The art gallery is therefore differentiated from its 
neighbors by a certain classic reticence, and yet it 
keeps enough of their spirit to maintain a consistent 
congruity. Ample wall spaces and the freedom and 
warmth of decorative mouldings and facade are at 
home in the tropical luxuriance of the park setting, 
with its slender columns of eucalyptus, its gorgeous 
masses of flowers, and the stretch of blue bay not a 
great distance off, to the south of the gallery front. 

The Spanish painters, Velasquez, Murillo and 
Zuraran, are represented in full-figure sculptures of 
the facade, and busts of two others, De. Ribera and 
El Greco, are introduced in the ornamental panels 
at either side of the imposing center group. In the 
upper part of the facade the coats of arms of Spain, 
the United States, California and San Diego are intro- 
duced in the decorative detail. Architecture, sculpture, 
metal working and the various allied arts are repre- 
sented on small shields in the lunettes above windows. 

Architectural interest of the interior appropriately 
centers in the main entrance hall and stairway, and 
the galleries have been kept severely simple as an 
unobtrusive background for the various exhibits. 
Decorative mouldings and balusters carry the eye up 
to the polychrome ceiling beams and panels done in 
interesting patterns in old blues, reds, yellows and 
greens. On the lower story ceiling are square panels 
of dull blue or red, having designs in brown and tan. 
A row of bright blue enameled tile tops the stone 
balustrades. The rich mosaic of the ceilings pro- 
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vides a satisfying accent, balancing the austere sim- 
plicity of the plaster walls and harmonizing with the 
Spanish character of the structural detail. The 
fenestration is pleasing, especially in the arrange- 
ment of the large window above the main stairway. 

On the first floor are two large galleries intended 
for statuary. Back of these are smaller rooms to be 
used for tapestry, ceramics, prints and various other 
collections. On the second floor the main galleries 
will contain paintings, and they are appropriately 
lighted for this purpose. The prismatic ceiling glass 
with cloth louvers above the suspended skylights 
directs the major part of the light toward the walls 
and keeps practically the same illumination through- 
out the day. Back of these large picture galleries 
are smaller rooms for prints, and for library and 
office spaces. Particular care has been taken to 
provide comfort for visitors. Many invalids live in 
San Diego because of the delightful climate, and so 
a special incline for wheel chairs is provided at the 
main entrance, and the passenger elevator will ac- 
commodate wheel chairs. The ventilating plant pro- 
vides for a complete change of air every five min- 
utes, and the incoming air is thoroughly cleansed by 
a system of fans which is installed in the basement. 

Vhe Fine Arts Building is a gift to the city by 
Mr. and Mrs. A. S. Bridges of San Diego. At first 
the building will be used largely for visiting exhibits, 
and permanent collections will be acquired gradually. 
The architects have succeeded notably in their ef- 
forts to make the structure a pleasing and homo- 
geneous unit in a singularly imposing park group. 


Detail, Second Floor, Fine Arts Building 


Reims Reborn 


By J. DONNELL TILGHMAN 


left devastated by the war, has often been 
likened to a phoenix, and the worn out simile 
persists in the mind of the traveler who pauses to 
watch the stone cutters and masons rivaling the 
craftsmen of the middle ages in the work they are 
accomplishing on ruined cathedrals and churches. 
In every little mutilated village chapel there are 
workmen, sometimes but a few, reverently restoring 
to their former condition these marvelous architec- 
tural expressions of the religious fervor of a past 
age. In the cathedral at Soissons, literally blown in 
two by shell fire, indomitable France is attacking a 
task that at first glance seemed to be entirely hopeless. 
But the interest of the world is chiefly centered, 
now as during the war, upon the Cathedral of Reims, 
one of France’s most highly prized Gothic treasures, 
the scene of the crowning of her kings, a church as 
inseparably associated with her history and national 
life as is Notre Dame itself. Before the first Ger- 
man shells fell upon Reims it proudly dominated 
the city and surrounding country, an unrivaled ex- 
ample of the Gothic architecture of the thirteenth 
century, glorying in beauty of proportions and execu- 
tion, its windows filled with glass equaled only by 
that of Chartres, its portals decorated with splendid 
sculpture, the interior enriched by tapestries, paint- 
ings, and ancient choir stalls. Above all others, this 
was a complete expression of the ecclesiastical art 
of the middle ages. But a different picture presented 
itself after the Armistice. Over a wrecked city a 
mere skeleton of the former Notre Dame de Reims 
reared itself. Great holes opened to the sky in 
vaulting unprotected by any roof; windows were 
mere blank openings; mutilated statues tottered in 
shattered niches; and even the pigeons that once 
fluttered about the intricate carvings and cornices 
were gone, their places taken by crows, adding to the 
desolation and bleakness with their black silhouettes 
and hoarse cries. Now, after several years of pains- 
taking labor, the scars of bombardment and fire are 
beginning to disappear. The casual observer, as he 
glances at the restored nave, is far too likely to be- 
little the damage that was done. He fails to realize 
what effort and skill have gone into the work of 
rehabilitation; nor does he stop to remember that 
behind the stone wall that now separates nave from 
transepts there is a veritable ruin, a roofless choir, 
gaping holes, weakened supports, the repair of which 
may take generations to accomplish. The time will 
come, however, when Reims Cathedral will stand, as 
formerly, the perfection of Gothic architecture, 
minus, unfortunately, that which our generation can 
neither create nor restore, —the color of ancient 
glass, the charm of medizval sculpture, the richness 
of carved wood. Thanks to the genius and energy 
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of France, our children’s children may admire the 
architecture of Reims, though they will know its 
decoration only in part, since much must be lacking. 

From September 4, 1914, when the first shell 
burst in the Cathedral, until October, 1918, the 
edifice was subject to an almost ceaseless bombard- 
ment. By actual count considerably more than 280 
powerful shells struck the building during that 
period, to say nothing of innumerable projectiles 
during bombardments so severe that it was impos- 
sible to record their number. The windows were 
shattered, sculptures were chipped and broken, great 
holes were torn in walls and vaulting, and the 
stability, even, of the entire structure was threatened. 
Due only to what was, perhaps, a premonition of 
disaster on the part of the builders in constructing 
vaults of unusual strength and thickness, the build- 
ing did not collapse. Some of the most irreparable 
damage was occasioned by fire. On September 19, 
1914, three incendiary bombs fell on the church. 
These set fire to scaffolding that had been erected 
about the north tower for purposes of reconstruction. 
The conflagration spread to the timbers of the roof, 
and finally to the furniture within the choir, and to 
the straw which had been piled in the nave to act as 
bedding for some hundred wounded, left there by 
the Germans in their hasty evacuation of the city a 
few days before. For hours the building was given 
over to the flames. The following day found it roof- 
less, with the most priceless of the sculptures of the 
north portal and inner western wall fatally damaged 
by the calcination which wrought such injury. 

At the end of the war a serious problem presented 
itself. Was the Cathedral of Reims to be restored, 
or should it be left as a memorial and reminder to 
future generations of all France had suffered and 
lost during more than four years of invasion? 
Famous men ranged themselves on both sides. 
Matters were not brought to a climax until the Arch- 
bishop of Reims requested that his cathedral. be 
turned again into a place of worship, reminding those 
who were in favor of making the ruined sanctuary 
a bleak and terrible monument, “une honte pour eux, 
pour nous un Parthenon,’—that the Church had need 
of its house. And so the work of restoration was un- 
dertaken, and considerable progress has been made. 

During the war, M. Sainsaulieu, the architect in 
charge of the Cathedral, took some steps toward the 
protection of the building. Unfortunately, but un- 
avoidably, this was done at a late date. France, as 
well as the entire world, was aghast at the destruction 
of so great a work of art. It was universally ex- 
pected that the sanctity of Reims would be respected, 
that the protests of all nations and the appeals of the 
pope himself would be heard, and that the bombard- 
ment of the church would cease. So in spite of M. 
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Sainsaulieu’s efforts, it was some time before the 
doors were locked against anyone who wished to 
enter and, in a misguided desire for souvenirs, pick 
up valuable bits of sculpture or fragments of glass, 
or in any thoughtless manner add to the damage 
already done. Against further bombardments, the 
portals of the west front were protected by sand 
bags ; a wall sheltered the sculpture of the end of the 
nave, and a weakened pier at the crossing, the col- 
lapse of which threatened the whole building, was 
supported and strengthened against further injury. 

The first work attempted after the Armistice was 
that of protection rather than of restoration. For 
several years the roofless building had been exposed 
to the elements, so that dampness and frost were 
rapidly increasing the damage already done by ex- 
plosion and fire. In March, 1919, a protective 
covering of corrugated iron was erected over the 
building. During this time German prisoners were 
employed in clearing out the debris in both nave and 
choir. Some conception of the amount of broken stone 
piled between the walls by the collapse of vaults can 
be had when it is remembered that the remains of 
the high altar lay beneath 115 cubic yards of rubble 
and debris of destroyed roofs and masonry vaults! 

Before the actual rebuilding was commenced, a 
scaffold was erected and gradually moved around 
the Cathedral. Stone by stone, the damage was esti- 
mated and the strength and condition of every 
buttress, pier, and wall examined and tested. This 
lasted during the major part of 1920, and only at the 
end of the investigation was it evident that restora- 
tion could be successfully carried out. The north 
aisles of the choir and two of the radiating chapels 
were damaged less than the rest of the structure. 
This part was early turned into a temporary and all 
too insufficient place of worship. A wooden ceiling 
was built across the north transept at the level of the 
aisle vaulting ; a stone wall, erected between the piers 
of the choir, shut off the ruins of the apse; one of 
the chapels of the chevet became a sacristy; and for 
several years this restricted space was all that the 
people of Reims could use as their cathedral church. 
The need of a larger place of worship was impera- 
tive. The nave having suffered less than the choir, 
it was decided to begin the actual restoration on that 
portion. The work here would be less difficult, it 
would train the builders for the more arduous tasks 
to be undertaken elsewhere, and, if a success, would 
act both as a proof that complete reconstruction was 
possible, and as an incentive to obtain possible dona- 
tions toward the continuation of the work. 

Making use of the old materials wherever 
possible, work was started under cover of the 
temporary roof, holes torn by shell fire were re- 
paired, and today the vaults are complete. The 
windows, with their mutilated tracery carefully re- 
placed, have been glazed, other scars have been 
removed, and in a short time the nave will again be 
turned into a sanctuary. Sculptured capitals and 
ornament have been repaired with a skill that is 
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almost incredible. This was largely made possible 
through the efforts of one man, M. Havot, who for 
nearly 60 years had worked on and cared for the 
sculpture of the Cathedral. During his long years 
of service he had acquired a knowledge of the carv- 
ings without which mariy mutilated bits of stone 
would never have been returned to what were their 
original positions. In the days when the church was 
a deserted ruin, the old man moved about his 
Cathedral, carefully collecting the fallen fragments 
of the sculptures he had loved and tended so long. 
In most instances he was able to recognize and 
classify what he saved, though much will forever 
remain unidentified. The Cathedral in its darkest 
hours was not without its picturesque figures. Future 
generations will owe much of their enjoyment of 
what remains to them of these great Gothic sculp- 
tures to that solitary man, wandering about the 
ruined church and desecrated sanctuary, reverently 
collecting the bits of stone and painstakingly classi- 
fying them, moved always by the hope that they 
might some day take their places again in the har- 
monious whole. This hope has been largely realized. 

On the main facade there are statues that may 
never be restored. Whether their restoration should 
be undertaken at all is an unsettled question. Over 
the entire west front much damage was caused by 
shell fire, but of the three portals, that to the north 
suffered most, for during the fire of September, 
1914, heat from the burning scaffold calcinated its 
statues and decoration almost beyond recognition. 
Another scaffolding has been erected about this door, 
but no restoration is being attempted. What remains 
is merely being protected from the weather. The 
rest of the facade will probably be treated in the same 
manner. Fearing that another calamity might pos- 
sibly occur to Reims in the future, it has been sug- 
gested that such statues as the famous Angel of Reims 
and the King David be removed to safety in a mu- 
seum, and their places filled by skillfully made copies. 
It is to be hoped that this course will be followed. 

Of ‘the marvelous glass only a small portion re- 
mains, and no one window in entirety. Late in 
1917 what remained of the old glass was moved to 
a secure place. To accomplish this no scaffolding 
could be erected for fear of drawing fire from the 
Germans, stationed within easy range of the 
Cathedral, on the hills outside Reims. Workmen, 
clinging to rope ladders fastened to the cornices, 
laboriously removed what was left in the windows. . 
The windows of the clerestory were formerly filled 
with some of the best glass of the late thirteenth 
century, a period which produced glass that has 
never since been equaled in either color or design. 
In the restored nave all but eight of the clerestory 
lights are glazed in plain “cathedral” glass. The 
four windows nearest the crossing, two on each side, 
protected as they were by the transepts from the 
heaviest bombardments which came from the east, 
were least damaged, and have been restored. The 
two next these, despite partial destruction, have been 
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pieced out with fragments, and the pair of adjoining 
windows will be filled with mosaic made up of debris. 
But the jeweled light of the remaining windows is 
lost forever, reduced almost to dust that was irre- 
trievably mixed with stones. that lay along the walls. 

It is not, however, the intention of the restorers 
that, contrary to the conception of the first designers, 
the nave of Reims shall always be illuminated by a 
cold, hard light. A Gothic cathedral without its 
glass is incomplete and dead, with only a suggestion 
of the mystery and sanctity it should possess. So 
as time and resources allow, the remaining windows 


will be filled with colored glass, erected, it is hoped, ° 


chiefly as memorials. Any modern glass that is put 
in will have to conform strictly with the character of 
the old, in feeling, color, and design. The restora- 
tion of the great western rose is already a possibility. 
In 1908, this window was carefully repaired and 
strengthened by M. Paul Simon, a descendant of 
many generations of Remois glass painters. Fortu- 
nately, M. Simon’s drawings and colored sketches 
made for this work were saved, and the replacing of 
the window according to them will be turned over 
to his son, M. Jacques Simon, a skilled glass worker. 

One cannot realize without emotion that the 
Cathedral is being restored largely by the people of 
Reims, by men who have lived under the protection 
of its soaring mass, and loved it from early child- 
hood. Many of the workmen are Remois; there are 
M. Havot and M. Simon, but above all, that person- 
ality which is guiding the entire work, M. Henri 
Deneux, the architect in charge. Thanks to him, 
this great church retains unimpaired the spirit and 
atmosphere given it by its builders. Never has an 
edifice of the middle ages been handled with greater 
respect, nor has the hand of a restorer been more 
loving and skillful. Had the four corners of the 
earth, instead of France alone, been searched for 
an architect, there could have been found none more 
suitable than this man with iron gray hair and beard, 
and a bit of the tragedy of Reims forever in his 
eyes, who, with slow step and low voice, moves about 
his Cathedral, supervising its rebuilding. M. 
Deneux was born in Reims, and in the truest sense 
of the word received his education in the Cathedral. 
He was apprenticed at an early age to an architect of 
Reims, and has spent a‘large part of his life in the 
service of the Commussion des Monuments Histo- 
riques. During many years he did considerable 
work on the Cathedral, acquiring a minute knowl- 
edge of its details and construction. His great 
ambition is to restore it to the condition he knew 
when he loved it in his childhood. Due to this love, 
the work is being done by methods best calculated to 
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preserve the character and individuality of the 
building, and to thus bequeath it intact to posterity. 

With us in America things would doubtless pro- 
ceed more rapidly. There would be the whir of 
modern machinery, the bellowed orders of foremen, 
blowing of whistles, screeching of steam cranes, 
noise and endless confusion. But, instead, the nave 
of Reims has all the atmosphere of the studio of an 
artist rather than that of a great workroom. The 
work goes on slowly and carefully, in the manner 
of the builders of old, when every man labored for 
love of his art and the glorification of his religion, 
rather than for his hire. Here skilled stone cutters 
bend over blocks of stone, carving by hand details 
that at saving of time and expense might be finished 
by machinery. But in doing this the stone is given 
that living quality which steam and electricity can 
never impart, and the re-born Reims is being spared 
that ready-made, cast iron Gothic look, which we, 
alas, see only too often in America. Americans may 
feel some justified pride, however, in this great 
church, now slowly rising from its ashes. Of Mr.. 
Rockefeller’s generous gift of a million dollars to- 
ward the restoration of the historical buildings of 
France, three hundred thousand have gone to the 
rebuilding of the roof and fleche of Reims, a gift 
equaled in value only by the appropriations of the 
French government. Approximately two millions of 
francs have .been received from other sources, a 
considerable amount being made up of the donations 
of visitors to the Cathedral. But only about one-tenth 
of the one hundred and forty-four millions of francs 
necessary, it is estimated, for a complete rebuilding 
has been subscribed, after several years of effort! 

The work must not cease here. There is an almost 
incredible amount of restoration yet to be done. As 
one enters the west portal of the Cathedral now, and 
stands at the barrier which restricts the visitor to an 
area at the end of the nave, the rough stone wall 
built across the church at the transepts and reaching 
to the very crest of the vaulting cuts off the sight of 
the once glorious choir and apse. Where once a 
varied splash of color met the eyes, as they were 
raised to the clerestory, the sunlight filters coldly 
through greenish glass. For many years, no doubt, 
that blank wall will rise before the worshipers in 
Reims Cathedral. Behind it there is reconstruction 
that will take infinite labor and care. But in the end 
the innate artistic sense of the French, together with 
their unquenchable enthusiasm and_ spirit, will 
accomplish the task. Over the city and its surround- 
ing valley, Notre Dame de Reims will again rise in 
all its former splendor, a queen among Gothic 
churches, and the admiration of the civilized world. 
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Limitations in Remodeling an Asset to Style 


A COUNTRY HOUSE AT CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA 
EDMUND B. GILCHRIST, Architect 
By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


HE limitations inevitably attendant upon any 
process of architectural remodeling are to be 
accounted opportunities to be embraced 
rather than regretted as vexatious obstacles one would 
gladly be rid of. Paradoxical as it may seem to 
make such an assertion, the fancied contradiction 
is more apparent than real, as we shall see if we 
pause to give the matter a little thought. Limita- 
tions, whether self-imposed or accepted from sheer 
necessity, always filip the imagination and supply a 
wholesome. stimulus to inventive ingenuity. After 
that the success of the outcome rests largely upon 
the reactions set up in the minds of architect and 
client. There is the whole story presented in a nutshell. 
Much more might be added by way of amplifying 
and elucidating the view just expressed, which is 
really not unduly optimistic; but, until we have 
closely scrutinized an apt example for the purpose 
of concrete illustration, it will be better to reserve 
further comment on this score as an apposite con- 
clusion. This apt example is ready to hand in the 
house at Chestnut Hill, near Philadelphia, recently 
remodeled and enlarged by Edmund B. Gilchrist. 
The remodeling, it is true, was so drastic and so far- 
reaching that it might almost be called a new crea- 
tion. ‘The structure today bears little resemblance 
to the house as it was before it underwent what 
might not inappropriately be termed several major 
operations of architec- 
tural surgery. Neverthe- 
less, the process was in 
very truth a remodeling 
in that sundry limita- 
tions, inherent in the fab- 
ric of the original build- 
ing, were scrupulously 
respected, and these limi- 
‘tations were converted 
to such happy purpose 
in the newly constituted 
ensemble that their re- 
strictive quality has alto- 
gether disappeared. How 
felicitous has been the 
outcome may be judged 
from accompanying illus- 
trations upon these pages. 
Without any desire to 
be ungracious or to as- 
perse the taste and _ abili- 
ties of the architect re- 
sponsible for the house 
as it stood prior to the 
changes lately wrought, 
it is in order to say that 
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it truly represented the prevalent manner of the 
“nineties,” when it was built, and that, as a good 
interpretation of the domestic architectural ideal then 
current, it satisfied the taste of both architect and 
client. Judged by standards of the period, it was a 
creditable performance, and it would be manifestly 
unfair to apply to it the yardstick of our present 
preferences, in view of the improvement in taste. 
But agreat deal of water has flowed under the bridge 
since the nineties. What might have passed muster 
then very readily as an embodiment of exalted archi- 
tectural excellence, might now be looked upon as littie 
less than a positive eyesore. The nineties were too near 
the welter of Victorian complexities and muddled 
perversions for us to expect any of its exponents, 
save those endowed with the keenest perception of 
fundamental verities, to apply such tests of severe 
discrimination as would effectually guard them from 
the applauded follies of the moment. Since then 
understanding of fundamental principles has in- 
creased apace; popular taste and sound judgment in 
matters of architectural design, however much they 
may leave still to be desired, have advanced by leaps 
and bounds, and the present average sense of dis- 
crimination would no longer tolerate what was 
regarded not so many years ago with almost uni- 
versal approval. So it was with the house in question. 
It is not necessary to enter here into a discussion 
of the aspect the struc- 
ture presented when re- 
modeling was begun. Suf- 
fice it to say that the 
whole situation was crit- 
ically studied in a spirit 
of perfect fairness. There 
was no disposition to in- 
dulge in wholesale con- 
demnation. On the con- 
trary, every consideration 
was carefully and impar- 
tially weighed; every 
effort was made to dis- 
cern whatever might be 
intrinsically good,—how- 
ever obscured or dis- 
counted by existing en- 
vironment,—with a view 
to its possible retention, 
and conditions that even- 
tually took shape in the 
course of this judicial 
survey were frankly ac- 
cepted for incorporation 
in the new scheme. Such 
limitations as the mass of 
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the building, the fenestration of the south or gar- 
den front, and a number of other items were deliber- 
ately adopted as essential determining factors to be 
made use of in the fresh composition, although one 
can well understand how they might easily have been 
regarded as trammels to be evaded when there was 
an opportunity of doing so. As a matter of fact, 
the architect and all directly concerned with the 
house feel convinced that the acceptance of the limi- 
tations has produced a better and more individual 
result than would have been the case had there been 
no problem with certain immutable factors to solve. 
In other words, they recognize the truth that over- 
coming obstacles is a stimulus to invention, and that 
difficulties to surmount, if viewed from the right 
angle, put the designer upon his mettle in a manner 
that can rarely happen where the road is easy and 
there is an absolutely open course to designing 
de novo. The opposition of difficulties, in architec- 
ture as in everything else, calls forth the most sub- 
stantial and enduring results. The structural oppo- 
sition of a characteristic “mansion” of the “gay nine- 
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ties” called forth the suave composure of a well 
poised exterior strongly reminiscent of the Regency. 
Thus may a confronting obstacle, firmly grasped and 
handled, carry with it the germ of inspiration to 
annihilate its faults, and this frequently occurs. 
Removing the yellow brick face from the south or 
entrance front may have eliminated an element of 
offensive color and texture, but it did not alter the 
placing or sizes of the windows and doors. ‘These 
have not only been completely reconciled with the 
spirit of the present composition but have also been 
rendered distinctly contributory to its effectiveness. 
The fluted frames of the central group of windows 
and the breaks in the lower mouldings of the cornice 
above the windows of the upper story supply fea- 
tures of added interest consistent with the delicacy 
of the details that distinguish the entrance loggia. 
On the north front of the main block, where pre- 
existing conditions left greater freedom for unfet- 
tered design, the window treatment is much bolder 
and exceedingly effective with its clearly defined pat- 
terning of penetrations and undisturbed wall spaces. 
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While the entire composition is characterized by 
sobriety and broad simplicity, all the details are note- 
worthy for their engaging delicacy, their quiet rich- 
ness, and the judicious restraint and insight with 
which they have been employed. Of particular 
charm are the deeply coved cornice and the paneled 
parapet surmounting it. The whole house, it is true, 
is so strongly suggestive in its general aspect of 
Regency manners that we are quite justified in speak- 
ing of it as a Regency house, if it be necessary to 
append a categorical label to its style. It should be 
noted, however, that there is no meticulous imitation 
of Regency exactitudes in minutiz of detail, or in 
anything else for that matter. On the contrary, in- 
stead of scrupulous archeology we find on every 
hand freedom and freshness of interpretation. The 
doorway on the north terrace, if one cares to analyze 
its composition with academic precision, might be 
classified as a blending of Le Muet’s manner with 
French practices of the late eighteenth century. The 
iron grilles over the small windows flanking the north 
doorway are unmistakably seventeenth century 
Italian in their derivation. The discerning critic 
might go on indefinitely dissecting the composition 
and assigning each small detail to its appropriate 
academic pigeonhole. But there is no point what- 
ever in pursuing such a pedantic and pettifogging 
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course. It would be like losing sight of the wood 
for the trees. What really does matter is that the 
total conception is vital. Every feature of it lives 
and contributes an appreciable addition to the life 
of the whole, and that whole eloquently reflects the 
life of today in its social and economic conditions 
and in its ideals. That the ensemble so closely coin- 
cides with the manner of the Regency in England 
that we may fitly set it down as a successful revival 
of Regency style is of no particular significance. 
Neither is it of any special significance that the de- 
tails employed can all be ascribed, with more or less 
exactitude, to readily traceable origins, forming in 
their sum total a decorous and well digested system 
of embellishment. It is of infinitely more signifi- 
cance that the house faithfully represents a sane and 
ordered modern conception of life, and if that con- 
ception happens to run parallel in sundry respects 
and conditions to conceptions of what was becoming 
at the time of the Regency, the resemblance is of 
purely incidental interest and might be assigned a 
place in the pleasant and harmless speculative limbo 
of likenesses in cause and effect. The response and 
dignity of this exceptionally felicitous work of 
remodeling are unbroken by any disturbing incident 
that might cause a qualifying regret to the observer. 

In connection with the details that figure in the 
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embellishment of this rarely agreeable country house, 
it is worth calling especial attention to the striking 
and appropriate use made of early nineteenth cen- 
tury cast iron decorations which appear as veranda 
garnishings, and also in the form of veranda and 
terrace chairs, settees and tables. Previous to the 
remodeling, the owner had collected a considerable 
quantity of old floriated cast iron from houses in 
course of demolition. Some of it is still being manu- 
factured, and with the modern product it was pos- 
sible to make up the required number of chairs, tables 
and settees. The grape-bunch turn-buckles for the 
shutters are likewise attributable to foresight in res- 
cuing them from the hands of the house wrecker. 
This substantial recognition of the merits of and 
the suitable employment of cast iron ornament is 
significant on several counts. In the first place, it 
is a step toward the vindication of a type of decora- 
tive metalwork of which we still have a goodly quan- 
tity left and crying out for preservation, notwith- 
standing the enormous amount that has _ been 
destroyed as scrap iron,—a type that has too long 
suffered undeserved obloquy under the common 
impression that it was only a meretricious Victorian 
product not worth bothering about. Without any 
disparagement to the just claims of wrought iron, 
we submit that cast iron of good design has also 
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its appropriate place and uses and that it ought to 
be impartially judged for its own distinct and sep- 
arate worth, and not subjected to unfair comparisons 
and consigned to contempt under the blanket “Vic- 
torian’’ condemnation. The place given it in the 
enrichment of the house before us is encouraging 
and shows intelligent perception. In the second 
place, the presence of cast iron in the early nine- 
teenth century manner exemplifies the owner’s con- 
tention that it ought to be, and is, possible to find 
stock products of industrial or commercial art where- 
with to grace domestic architecture without being 
compelled to have recourse to specially designed fit- 
tings and adornments. So far as this particular in- 
stance is concerned, at least, he has proved his point. 

Last of all, the recognition of the value of cast 
iron so clearly set forth in the accompanying illus- 
trations is symptomatic of a commendable and in- 
creasingly popular attitude toward things Victorian. 
Time was, not so very long ago during the analytical 
era of “period purism,”’ when it was the almost uni- 
versal habit to condemn unreservedly everything 
Victorian, early, middle or late, without pausing to 
sift the gold from the dross and to inquire whether 
there might not here and there be something intrinsi- 
cally good that ought to be saved. Now that we have 
come to a synthetic era of miscellaneous combination, 
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when many tread with surer step and are not afraid 
to exercise discrimination, we are disposed to adopt 
a more judicial attitude and are willing to appraise 
each feature for its own merits, irrespective of the 
“period” to which historically it belongs. Hence the 
salvaging of good Victorian inventions; many were 
unquestionably bad and altogether worthy of the 
condemnation meted out to them. The early Vic- 
torian cast iron was one of the good features. 

The veranda-like projections from the south front 
have been very pleasantly treated as rooms,—one of 
them a breakfast room,—with an exceptionally large 
area of window space, so that their veranda nature 
is not painfully obtrusive. And speaking of window 
spacing and sizes, it is not amiss to note the serenity 
of the living room, due in great measure to the few 
large windows that admit a flood of light and yet 
leave the uninterrupted wall surfaces so necessary to 
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the repose of a room and essential for its furnishing. 

Reverting once more to the stimulating quality of 
limitations in remodeling, after scanning the illus- 
trations of the house at Chestnut Hill one can see 
that the acceptance of certain unalterable conditions 
has not only not militated against vitality of com- 
position but has even aided the logical working out 
of an interesting scheme. The limitations, so to 
speak, set the theme for the composer to elaborate. 
The great dramatists of the golden age of French 
literature closely bound themselves to the observance 
of the “unities,’ and the sparkling coherence and 
lucidity of their work can be largely attributed to 
the restrictions by which they chose to limit their 
writing. The same principle of limitation may apply 
with equal felicity in the case of architectural remod- 
eling, as we have seen in the instance before us, and 
prove not a hindrance but a help toward success. 


North Front, House at Chestnut Hill 
Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect 
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Bank Alterations 


By HORACE S. LUCKMAN 


HEN the business of a bank increases 
to such an extent that radical changes 
have to be made in order to provide 

more space for its various departments, one of the 
most perplexing of the many problems that present 
themselves is that of carrying out the work so that 
the regular routine of business is not interfered 
with. It sometimes happens that temporary space 
can be obtained in an adjoining building, in which case 
it is a comparatively easy matter to fit this area up 
with temporary fixtures and have the banking equip- 
ment transferred thereto over a week end. More often 
however, it is required that existing departments be 
enlarged, thus necessitating the removal of certain 
departments to a different part of the premises and 
careful management of their requirements. 

In either case certain fundamental principles have 
to be observed. “Security First” must be the watch- 
word at all times. In arranging for temporary quar- 
ters or conditions, money and securities, whether be- 
ing transferred to various departments or kept there- 
in, must be so protected that there can be no danger 
of their being lost or mislaid. Small apertures where 
a check could slip through to the back of a counter 
must be carefully sealed in the temporary equipment, 
just as in the permanent structure; proper and con- 
venient contact must be maintained between the 
officers of the bank and the various departments. 
Passageways must be amply lighted and guarded 
so as to ensure the safety and convenience of de- 
positors during banking hours, and the premises 
must be properly enclosed at night in such manner 


as to render them reasonably safe and secure. For 
this reason it is necessary, before commencing opera- 
tions, to formulate certain methods of procedure, 
outlining in detail the manner in which the different 
departments of the bank are to be transferred to or 
housed in one part of the premises, while the work 
of remodeling is proceeding in another; also how, 
when, and where temporary partitions are to be 
erected and re-arranged, materials delivered, and 
access to stairways, elevators, and exits maintained. 

The American Trust Company, with which is 
affiliated the New York Title & Mortgage Com- 
pany, maintains, in addition to its main offices at 
135-141 Broadway, New York, branch offices at 
41st Street and Madison Avenue; Montague Street, 
Brooklyn; Long Island City; Jamaica, L. I.; and 
will shortly open an office at St. George, S. I. The 
rapid growth of this institution has rendered it 
necessary to make extensive changes in practically 
all of its offices at various times. The most recent 
of these has lately been completed at its main office, 
135-141 Broadway, where entire rearrangement and 
extension of its quarters have made it one of the 
most attractive banking rooms in the financial 
district. It ranks as an unusually successful alteration. 

The old banking room at 135 Broadway was con- 
fined to a space on the main floor about 24 feet wide 
by 140 feet long, the only entrance to the bank be- 
ing obtained through the main elevator hall of the 
building. This hall gave direct access to the main 
concourse of the bank, so that the tellers’ cages and 
officers’ quarters were arranged along the outside 
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or southerly wall. In the new arrangement this has 
been entirely reversed, and the public concourse 
placed along the outside wall with a direct entrance 
to it from Broadway, not only giving better light and 
ventilation for the cages on the inner side of the 
room, but also making a far more attractive and effi- 
cient banking layout. It has proved to be convenient. 

In order to obtain increased floor area it was de- 
cided to break through to the rear portion of the 
adjoining building so as to extend the room around 
to what is now called the Liberty Street end. The 
manner in which the alterations had to be carried 
out without interfering with the business of the 
bank presented an interesting problem. The Liberty 
Street end was fitted up with temporary cages and 
officers’ quarters, and the large openings which were 
eventually to be used for connecting the two build- 
ings were cut through. The old quarters were 
vacated on a Saturday, and by the following Mon- 
day morning the bank was installed ready for busi- 
ness in its temporary quarters. In the meantime a 


temporary passageway had been provided leading 
from the entrance on Broadway to this space. 


The 
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work of remodeling the Broadway and Cedar Street 
side of the room was then begun, and as soon as 
this was completed the bank was again transferred 
back to this space and the work of remodeling the 
Liberty street end completed, according to schedule. 

The general treatment of the interior is in simple 
Italian design with polished marble wainscot around 
the walls, open marble railings at officers’ spaces, 
marble and bronze banking screens, plain plaster 
walls, and paneled plastered ceiling. The wainscot 
and railings are of marble with a black and gold 
marble base; the floor is of a selected colored rubber 
tile, laid in herring-bone pattern; bronze work of 
banking screens, president’s office and conference 
room has a slightly oxidized finish to blend with the 
marble; the walls are painted a soft gray, and the 
ceilings are finished in old ivory with the high lights 
of the enrichment picked out in gold. The general 
effect is of soft tones without any lavish display of 
color, in fact even the gold is toned down to such a 
subtle shade that its use is merely employed as a 
means for bringing out the beauty and scale of the 
enriched ornament without becoming too prominent. 

Another interesting alteration completed a little 
over a year ago was that of converting the former 
Thompson residence at the corner of Madison Ave- 
nue and 41st Street into a branch bank for the same 
institution. The interior of this building was of 
such beauty and elegance that it was decided to main- 
tain the original atmosphere as far as consistent 
with the requirements of the bank. The original 
structure consisted of the main portion of the house, 
extending back about 50 feet on 41st Street with a 
three-story extension in the rear. The general ar- 
rangement was similar to that of the usual American 
basement residence, with entrance hall on the first 
floor and stairs leading to a reception hall, drawing 
room, and dining room on the second. The exterior 
of the building was entirely faced with Indiana 
limestone and possessed a most dignified appearance. 

In order to make proper arrangements for the 
bank, the rear extension was removed and the main 
building extended back to cover the entire plot; the 
old stone facing was thoroughly cleaned by a sand- 
blasting process, and the new stone carefully selected 
so that it is almost impossible to tell where the old 
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work ends and the new begins. The interior was 
dismantled, and all materials which were to be re- 
set or re-used were stored for safe keeping. A por- 
tion of the second floor was cut away, the remaining 
portion forming a mezzanine balcony over the tellers’ 
cages, this space being used by the officials of the 
bank, giving at the same time architectural dignity. 

The original oak paneling on the walls of the bil- 
liard room was remodeled and re-used for the first 
floor portion of the banking room, and the banking 
screen, which was executed in oak and bronze, en- 
closing tellers’ cages, was designed to match. A new 
curved stairway leading to the mezzanine balcony 
was built, and the bronze balusters of the original 
stairway re-used for these stairs as well as for the 
railing of the balcony. A carved teakwood newel 
taken from the original building was also re-set at 
the foot of this stairway. A carved oak over-door, 
which originally stood at the doorway leading from 
the dining room to the reception hall, was re-set at 
the far end of the balcony, and a large mirror in- 
stalled for the purpose of giving an air of spacious- 
ness to the room. The original carved teakwood 
doorway leading into the drawing room from the re- 
ception hall was left intact, and a corresponding 
doorway leading into the dining room was re-set at 
the front end of the balcony in order to give access 
to what is now a very well arranged directors’ room. 

In the alterations required for the Brooklyn office 
of the American Trust Company, the premises to be 
remodeled consisted at that time of a two-story store 
and office building with a street front of classic de- 
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Midtown Branch, American Trust Co. 
Horace S. Luckman, Architect 


sign executed in cement stucco. The floors were of 
wood construction, so that a series of steel beams 
and columns had to be installed in order to support 
the marble banking screens and railings. The new 
marble staircase leading to the offices on the second 
floor was supported on a reinforced concrete slab 
formed with treads and risers and a curved soffit 
shaped to conform to the run of the stairs. The 
stucco work of the front was removed, the brick 
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backing cut away for a depth of 6 inches, and an 
ashlar of marble 5 inches thick built up and securely 
anchored in place, thus giving an entirely new facing. 
The general treatment of the interior consists of 
marble wainscot, railings, and staircase, marble and 
bronze bank screens, mottled gray tile floor, and 
American walnut doors to harmonize with the spe- 
cially designed walnut furniture of the officers’ quar- 
ters. The original cast iron columns on the interior 
were clothed with plaster columns, octagonal in 
shape, having ornamental caps supporting a paneled 
and ornamented ceiling appropriate to the place. 
The greatest difficulty encountered in this altera- 
tion was that of making the new design tie in with 
conditions as they existed. Due to the fact that 
some of the existing iron columns were slightly off 
center, adjustments had to be made to bring the 
beams of the paneled ceiling into proper alignment 
with the plaster columns and the marble work of 
bank screens. In order to do this the bolts securing 
the steel beams supporting the marble bank screens 
and railings were set in slotted holes, so that they 
could be moved in either direction as required. Four 
columns, which straddled the original stairway in 
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Plan, Midtown Branch, American Trust Co., New York 


the center of the building and could not be changed 
without considerable expense, were made to com- 
plete the design of the room by making the entrance 
to the officers’ space between one pair, while the other 
two were tied together by hanging a handsome 
bronze clock between them and building around them 
a check desk required in the banking room. 

A reinforced concrete safe deposit vault was built 
in the rear of the banking room under the roof of 
a one-story extension of the building. In order to 
make the vault structure burglar- and fireproof, as 
well as entirely independent of the building, it was 
built on its own foundation, the roof of the vault 
being about 12 inches below the roof of the exten- 
sion. Above this level an opening was formed in 
the existing roof and brick walls built on top of 
the vault forming a parapet about 4 feet high; an 
additional reinforced concrete roof covered with 
sheet copper was placed above the vault, thus pro- 
viding not only double protection at this point but 
also an air space for the purpose of overcoming the 
difference in temperature between the air in the vault 
and that on the outside of the building. Openings 
were cut in the side walls between the roof of the 
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Brooklyn Office, American Trust Co. 


Horace S, Luckman, Architect 


vault and the ceiling of the extension in order to 
permit the warm air of the room to circulate through 
the space between the two roofs of the vault, and a 
steam pipe connected with two radiator branches 
was inserted in the space for the purpose of main- 
taining a fairly even temperature in cold weather. 

The same institution is making extensive changes 
at the present time to its Jamaica office, where a 
seven-story addition is being erected adjacent to the 
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Plan, Brooklyn Branch, American Trust Co. 


present building. In the completed layout the 
elevators will be moved back into the new building 
and an additional freight elevator installed as well 
as an automatic elevator from the banking floor to 
the safe deposit vaults in the basement; the present 
entrance hall will be enlarged, and a bronze and 
glass screen will be installed to divide it from the 
bank. The present wall between the old and new 
buildings will be removed for its entire height, thus 
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permitting large areas on all upper floors which can 
be subdivided for offices as required. The bank 
will occupy practically the entire ground floor, with 
safe deposit vaults in the basement; the Title Com- 
pany will occupy the second floor of the building. 

The schedule of operations calls for erecting the 
new addition up to a point where the building is en- 
closed ; the dividing wall will then be removed, and 
the elevators re-located at different times so that at 
least one elevator will always be in service while the 
other is being installed. The new side of the bank- 
ing room will be entirely completed and the bank 
temporarily transferred thereto while the present 
equipment is being dismantled and the remaining 
portion of the room being completed; a temporary 
entrance will also be provided leading directly into 
the new side of the banking room while the present 
entrance hall is being remodeled. New stairways and 
lavatories will be installed, so that proper means of 
egress and wash room facilities are at all times avail- 
able. These various operations will be worked out 
according to a pre-arranged and definite schedule. 

In the matter of awarding contracts, the interior 
marble, bronze work, electrical work, counter work, 
painting and decorating have generally been kept 
separate; in this way it has been found that a better 
understanding of the requirements of the architect 
is formed by specialists in these particular trades. 
Stock sections of some of the bronze manufacturers 
can be readily adapted in various ways; details, de- 
signs, and finish of marble work can be more easily 
worked out; materials for finished flooring can be 
more carefully selected or changed if desired; elec- 
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tric outlets and equipment can be modified, arrange- 
ment of counters and pedestals can be more accu- 
rately determined so as to conform to the require- 
ments of each department ; and a better color scheme 
can almost invariably be secured by working with 
a decorator who is familiar with the ideas of the 
architect. In these ways, too, the cost of the opera- 
tion can be kept down to a minimum without in any 
way sacrificing the beauty or dignity of the design. 
In conclusion it might be mentioned in connection 
with alterations of this character, that a great deal 
of time can be saved and mistakes avoided by mak- 
ing a careful survey and taking accurate measure- 
ments of the premises before making drawings for 
the new work. Existing walls and partitions are 
not always parallel or at right angles to one another ; 
column centers may vary so that marble and 
bronze have to be manufactured accordingly. The 
floor construction, if of wood, should be care- 
fully examined to see whether the ends‘ af 
beams bearing in the walls have been seriously 
weakened through dry rot; floors may ‘be* out 
of level and the low points have to be raised; 
all plumbing, steam, or water pipes coming at» inac- 
cessible positions above or adjacent to safe deposit 
vaults should be diverted; rear windows and sky- 
lights should be protected by heavy iron grilles; in 
fact each particular job will present difficulties which 
are not necessarily met with in the design of a new 
building. They should, however, in no way affect 
the carrying out of the work in a satisfactory man- 
ner, if provided for at the right time, and such plan- 
ning is one of the parts of an architect’s service. 
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HE building figures for the month of Au- 
gust, as reported by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, are extremely interesting and offer much 
food for thought. The total value of construction con- 
tracts let during the month of August almost equaled 
the record-breaking figures for August, 1925. 
The figures for contemplated new construction 
(plans filed) are lower than reported for many 
months, being actually less than the total amount of 
contracts awarded, a condition far from normal and 
consequently demanding some explanation. This 
matter was taken up with a number of architects and 
builders, and it is evident that many plans are being 
held on the boards for the purpose of considering 
new projects even to the point of filing plans. This is 
probably a temporary situation,—a pause for breath 
on the part of investors before rushing into another 
year’s program. There is no indication that these plans 
will be permanently withheld from the market or 
that they will be kept in abeyance for even a short 
period. Huge quantities of new building space are 
still in demand, and general business is prosperous 
enough to pay the price, so that in all probability the 
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months of September and October will show large 
filings, bringing the average perhaps to record pro- 


portions. It is quite evident that we are approaching 
the time when building activity will begin gradually 
to reduce toward its stablization at a new normal. 
Obviously the new normal will be at least 50 per cent 
or even higher than the old normal, known before 
1915. From an economic viewpoint, a reduction of 
the building program to a fairly well stabilized vol- 
ume will be a good condition, provided it is arrived 
at gradually and not by the reaction of a sudden sus- 
pension of interest on the part of investors in this field. 

Funds for mortgage financing are still ample, and 
the confidence of the investing public is still sus- 
tained, even though disturbed temporarily by the 
recent failure of one of the large mortgage com- 
panies. That particular failure is not significant and 
indicates no weakness in this*field of financing as 
long as good judgment is exercised and well con- 
trolled amortization features are maintained to off- 
set any physical depreciation or falling off of re- 
placement costs, which naturally affect appraised 
values and must be carefully considered by investors. 
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HESE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: 
the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 
(2) Commodity Index. 
(3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction. 


Costs. This includes the cost of labor and materials; 
materials and labor costs under national averages. 


Department of Labor. 
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(1) Building 


Index figure determined by the United States 
Value of building for which plans have been 


filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record, 


(4) Money Value of New Construction. 
the chart in millions. 
foot measure is at the right of the chart. 


square foot cost which is determined, first by the trend of building costs, 


Total valuation of all contracts actually let. 
(5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. 
The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a 


The dollar scale is at the left of 


The measured volume of new buildings. The square 


and second, by the quality of construction. 
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ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Electrical Systems in the Residence; Part I. 


By J. H. KURLANDER 


T can be safely said that the things we most de- 
pend upon are the things we least appreciate, the 
implication being that as long as anything func- 

tions satisfactorily, we accord it but little thought. 
This item of dependability is important, particularly 
in the case of electrical systems and devices in resi- 
dences, since it can be presumed that the average 
man about the house lacks the necessary mechanical 
or technical bent wherewith to maintain the more 
complicated accessories which, more than ever, form 
a part of the equipment of modern residences. It is 
clearly the duty of the architect, when planning the 
electrical systems of such types of structures, to 
cover all possible contingencies which might arise 
in the ordinary course of service, thereby placing no 
temptations in the path of inexperienced persons to 
make additions to inadequate wiring systems. 

Widening fields of application in the use of elec- 
tricity make it advisable to provide plenty of reserve. 

Methods of Wiring. Safety should be the key- 
note of any wiring system. The next moving con- 
sideration should be the adequacy of the number of 
utility and lighting outlets. 

It is a tribute to the comparative safety of elec- 
tricity, when properly used, and the diligence of the 
fire underwriters in supervising the safe installation 
of electrical systems in the country’s municipalities 
and urban localities, that the percentage of fires 
having their origins in defects in electrical systems 
is remarkably low. As safe as electricity is when 
confined to its proper channels, it can be even more 
than destructive when carelessness in insulating the 
conductors, or false economy in providing accesso- 
ries of insufficient capacity is tolerated in the con- 
struction of the system. It is, therefore, of primary 
importance that the strictest caution be exercised in 
permitting the use only of the highest quality equip- 
ment,—that which bears the stamp of “approval” 
of the fire underwriters. All “approved” devices 
are those which are acceptable to the electrical in- 
spection department having jurisdiction. 

There are in use today three distinct types of 
wiring systems classified according to the method 
by which the conductors are supported and carried 
from place to place through the structure. They 
are (1) Knob and Tube; (2) Armored Cable; 
(3) Conduit. They are given in the order of rela- 
tive cost, safety, and durability, though the last 
named item is a factor on which little need be said. 

An electric wiring system, to give a very simple 


definition, consists of two wire conductors across 
which the various electrical devices in the form of 
lamps, heaters, fans, etc., are connected. One of 
these wires, ordinarily, is broken by suitable switches 
controlling the separate devices. Current is con- 
veyed to each device by one wire and returned to 
the generator by the other, thus traveling in a loop 
between the residence and the electric service station. 
It goes without saying that these two wires must be 
insulated from each other to the highest degree so 
as to confine the flow of electricity to the prescribed 
path. To this end, each wire is first encased in a 
continuous rubber sheathing over which is laid a 
braided cotton covering impregnated with an insu- 
lating solution such as paraffin wax, or a tarry sub- 
stance. Here ends the similarity in the three systems. 

Knob and Tube Wiring. Briefly, the “Knob and 
Tube” system consists of supporting the wires by 
means of porcelain knobs on horizontal or vertical 
runs, and by means of porcelain tubes when passing 
the wires through floors, studs, etc. Split knobs are 
used for the purpose, so that the wires can be drawn 
taut when clamped in position. There is then no 
possibility of the wires’ sagging and touching the 
woodwork. Every precaution is taken to thoroughly 
insulate the wires from one another, and wherever 
they must come within touching distance, such as 
when led into a switch box or outlet, flexible loom 
tubing, having special insulating properties, is used 
to encase each wire. The general scheme of install- 
ing a “Knob and Tube” system is illustrated in 
Fig. 1, which shows the wires rising through the 
floor to a wall bracket outlet supported between the 
studs. This method of wiring, compared with others, 
is relatively cheap as far as concerns material, but 
it requires more labor than the Armored Cable 
method, since both wires must be separately insu- 
lated and each must have holes drilled for it when 
passing through obstructions. Furthermore, it is 
subject to the depredations of mice and rats and acci- 
dental injury when effecting repairs to the house. 
While in past years it was the most widely used 
method, it is now rapidly giving way to the Armored 
Cable method, which costs practically the same in 
these days of high labor and which offers more pro- 
tection and better means for concealment in places 
where space is limited, and hence is frequently used. 

Armored Cable Wiring. Armored cable, com- 
monly referred to as “Bx,” offers admirable means 
for obtaining a high degree of safety at a very rea- 
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Fig. 5. Illustrating Three Methods of Current Dis- 
tribution After Leaving Main Switch and Meter 


sonable cost and is, therefore, being largely used. 
Indeed, a large number of municipalities prohibit the 
use of “Knob and Tube” wiring in the business dis- 
tricts, so that armored cable and conduit must neces- 
sarily be used. Armored cable consists of two wires, 
each covered with rubber and a braided sleeve. Both 
are contained in a common sleeve of braided cotton 
soaked in paraffin wax, and the whole is then pro- 
tected by a spirally wound sheath of heavy soft steel 
having its edges interlocked to form a continuous 
tube, thus giving it the desired flexibility without 
impairing the ruggedness which its use demands. 

No special precautions are necessary to insulate 
it when concealing it in partitions and floors, holes 
being drilled and the cable then merely pulled 
through to the desired outlet locations. On vertical 
runs along brick walls it can, if necessary, be em- 
bedded directly in the wall itself. Special armored 
cable, oval in shape and quite thin, has been de- 
veloped to meet just such needs. As used in the 
wiring system, each run of cable has its origin and 
it also terminates in a metal box. This is illustrated 
by Fig. 2, which shows a section of such a system 
and the methods of effecting junctions in the line. 
It will be seen that the entire wiring system is en- 
cased in metal, thus offering a high degree of protec- 
tion from mechanical injury and confining any arc or 
fire which may result from failure of the equipment. 

In order to prevent, as far as possible, such acci- 
dents, precautions are taken to insure against the 
insulation of the wires being chafed or otherwise 
damaged. Where'the cable runs into a junction box, 
a special clamping collar, threaded on one end, se- 
curely grips the cable, after which the threaded end 
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is inserted through a hole in the junction box and 
held rigidly in position by a locknut. When enter- 
ing switch and receptacle boxes, a smooth brass 
ferrule is threaded onto the end of the cable sheath- 
ing, after which this protected end is inserted 
through a hole in the box and clamped into posi- 
tion by means of a clamp and a screw supplied as a 
part of the box. The jagged ends of the cable 
sheathing cannot vibrate and injure the insulation. 

Conduit Wiring. Conduit wiring is not generally 
used for residences, except where wiring costs are 
not too closely scrutinized, since it entails considerably 
more expense for materials and labor than either 
of the other methods. When once installed, however, 
it can be considered as being permanent, and it af- 
fords the maximum protection for the wiring as it 
cannot be injured easily or tampered with. Further- 
more, the current-carrying capacity of the system 
can be increased in a relatively easy manner, since 
the old wires are readily withdrawn and larger wires 
substituted. This is not true of the other systems. 

Conduit wiring is similar to the Armored Cable 
method, since it, too, encases all the current-carrying 
wires and the various switches, receptacles, etc., in 
an unbroken channel of protective metal. The prin- 
cipal difference lies in the fact that whereas conduit 
is rigid and must be installed after the manner of 
steam pipes, water pipes and gas pipes, armored 
cable, by contrast, is quite flexible and readily lends 
itself to rapid installation, since it can be quickly 
threaded through holes in beams and studs, or nailed 
into place by means of pipe straps. 

A small section of a conduit system is illustrated 
in Fig. 3 and shows the manner in which the various 
outlets are fed with current. As with the Armored 
Cable method, so with conduit; no splices in the wires 
are permitted in a concealed system except in the out- 
let boxes. This, of course, in the interests of safety. 

Metal Moulding. No mention has been made of 
metal moulding, as this is ordinarily used for ex- 
tensions to existing installations where it is unde- 
sirable, or impracticable, to conceal the wiring be- 
neath floors and in partitions. Indeed, it does not 
constitute a form of concealed wiring and it cannot 
be used in such a manner. Its application in resi- 
dences, therefore, is strictly limited to those places 
where appearance is not a primary consideration. 

Service Connections and Distribution Methods. 
The residence types of wiring systems can be divided 
into three principal parts: (1) the point of service 
entrance, where the meter board, supporting the 
meter, disconnecting switch, and distribution panel 
box, are located; (2) the local points where the 
current is used to operate the various lamps, heating 
devices, etc., supplied by branch circuits; and (3) 
the feeders connecting these local areas with the 
source of current supply at the meter board. 

Briefly, these three parts function in this manner: 
The service wires, encased in conduit, are led into 
the building, usually through the basement wall, and 
immediately enter an externally operated, enclosed 
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safety switch of approved form (Fig. 4). The main 
fuses (30-ampere usually) are contained in this 
switch box, one or two being used, depending upon 
whether or not the wiring is “polarized.” After 
passing through the switch and fuses, the service 
wires go to the meter, which is placed directly above 
the switch box so that its lower end projects slightly 
into the box. In finished form, the meter and 
switch box constitute a complete unit, exposing no 
connecting wires. The switch box is then sealed 
by the electric service company to prevent tampering. 

The current is now ready for distribution through 
the house, and one of several methods, illustrated in 
Fig. 5, may be employed. Scheme A shows a com- 
monly used method. The system is divided into as 
many branch circuits as may be required (each 
limited to 15-ampere load) which terminate, at the 
meter board in a panel box containing either one or 
two plug type fuses of 15-ampere capacity for each 
circuit. This panel box is then fed directly from 
the meter. The principal objection to this method 
is that the burning out of a branch line fuse neces- 
sitates a trip to the basement. In order to avoid this 
inconvenience the panel box with the fuses is fre- 
quently placed in an upper hallway or room to make 
it readily accessible (Fig. 5-B). Since it is then in a 
more conspicuous location, it is becoming the prac- 
tice to use a “dead front” type of panel box similar 
to that shown in Fig. 6. Aside from presenting a 
better appearance, all the live parts are protected 
from accidental contact with one’s person. There 
has recently appeared on the market, for use with 
“polarized” systems, a new type of main safety 
switch in which the functions of safety switch and 
panel box have been combined. The branch plug 
fuses, either two or four in number, one for each 
circuit, are contained in this switch box along with 
the main fuse. The branch lines then go directly 
from the switch box to their prescribed places as 
indicated in Fig. 5-C. 

It is the writer’s understanding that certain elec- 
tric service companies make a practice of separating 
the residence load into these four different divisions : 

(1) Lighting; (2) Primary heating devices, 
such as ranges; (3) Refrigerators; (4) Power 
(motors totaling more than 0.5 horse power). More 
favorable rates for power are offered for the larger 
current-consuming devices and according to their 
constancy of operation. To take advantage of these 
lower rates it is necessary to have installed a sepa- 
rate meter for each class of service. The separa- 
tion of the main circuits into these various primary 
feeder circuits occurs at the meter, and Fig. 5-B 
illustrates how this is accomplished. This shows an 
electric range, supplied from its own individual 
meter, which in turn is fed from the main circuit 
through the principal disconnecting safety switch. 

Recommendations for Residence Cuircuits. It 
goes without saying that the number of lighting and 
utility outlets in any residence should be adequate in 
the broadest sense of the word. Current-carrying 
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Fig. 6. 
System of Current Distribution Illustrated by Fig. 5-B 


“Dead Front’’ Type of Panel Box, Used With 


wires, concealed in partitions and beneath floors, 
cannot possibly be of service unless means are avail- 
able for tapping the energy they carry. In recom- 
mending outlet locations in residence circuits, the 
writer can think of no better suggestion than those 
given in the Red Seal Wiring Plan prepared and 
approved by the Electrical Extension Bureau of 
Detroit, and the Society for Electrical Development. 

These suggestions, which are drawn up in the 
form of specifications, provide minimum require- 
ments for adequate wiring. They are considered as 
a reasonable standard and are based on a study of 
the facilities which should be available in the home 
today. They are thus given in detail: 

Living Room. One ceiling light outlet, controlled 
by wall switch. Two three-way switches for room 
with two main entrances located more than 10 feet 
apart. One bracket light outlet for every 15 feet 
of wall space, including openings, controlled by wall 
switch. Where there is a mantel shelf, two mantel 
outlets shall be provided on the shelf unless there 
are two bracket light outlets above the mantel. One 
convenience outlet for every 12 running feet of wall. 

Dining Room. One ceiling light outlet controlled 
by wall switch. Two three-way switches for a room 
with two doorways more than 10 feet apart. All 
dining rooms having 44 or more running feet of 
wall space, including openings, shall have one 
bracket light outlet for every 20 running feet con- 
trolled by wall switch. One convenience outlet for 
every 15 running feet of wall space, including open- 
ings. One floor plug under dining table. 

Kitchen. One ceiling light outlet controlled by 
wall switch. One light outlet over sink. Two single 
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convenience outlets, certain to be needed for utilities. 

Bedrooms. One ceiling light outlet controlled by 
wall switch All bedrooms having 44 or more run- 
ning feet of wall space, including openings, shall 
have one bracket outlet for every 20 running feet. 
One convenience outlet for every 15 running feet 
of wall space, including openings. 

Coat and Clothes Closets. One light outlet each 
for closets of over 10 square feet area. 

Sun Rooms, Libraries, Pantries, Alcoves, etc. One 
ceiling light outlet controlled by wall switch. One 
convenience outlet for every 15 running feet of wall 
space, including openings. 

Main Halls. One ceiling light outlet controlled 
by wall switch. One convenience outlet. 

Stair Landings. More than 30 square feet floor 
area shall have one light or convenience outlet. 

Bathrooms. One bracket light on each side of mir- 
ror, controlled by wall switch. Bathrooms in excess of 
72 square feet floor area shall have ceiling light out- 
let controlled by wall switch in addition to wall brack- 
ets. One heater outlet and one convenience outlet 

Breakfast Room. One ceiling light outlet con- 
trolled by wall switch. One duplex convenience out- 
let on separate circuit. 

Laundry. One ceiling light outlet; one conve- 
nience outlet on ceiling near laundry tubs; one con- 
venience outlet on separate circuit. 

Porches and Entdyways. One light outlet controlled 
by switch in building. A covered porch 60 square 
feet area or over shall have one convenience outlet. 

Stairways. All outlets lighting stairways (except 
to basements and unfinished attics) to be controlled 
by three-way and four-way switches as required. 

Basement. Lighting to be controlled by switch on 
first floor operating one or more light outlets for 
general illumination in basement; one light outlet in 
front of furnace; one light outlet in fruit room; one 
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light outlet in coal room ceiling near door. (See 
also requirements under “Laundry” on this page.) 

Garage. One ceiling light outlet controlled by 
switch; one convenience outlet. 

Locations of Outlets. The height of the bracket 
lights to be in general 5 feet, 8 inches from finished 
floor. The height of switches shall be in general 
4 feet from finished floor. Convenience outlets shall 
be in baseboard or not more than 14 inches, except 
in kitchen, 42 inches; bath and breakfast room, 36 
inches above finished floor. Laundry ironing outlet 
to be 42 inches above finished floor. 

General. Outlets must not be placed behind radi- 
ators or swing of doors. Push buttons at front, rear 
and grade doors to operate bells or buzzers from cur- 
rent to be provided by low-voltage transformer 
located on basement lighting circuit. Illuminated 
house number to be placed on front of house. All 
lighting outlets to be equipped with fixtures. At | 
least two spare circuits are to be provided in panel 
for future use. All switches are to be flush type. 
When more than one switch come in the same loca- 
tion, they are to be gauged under one plate. Con- 
venience outlets and plugs are to be flush stand- 
ardized, interchangeable type. 

Recommendations. It is recommended that 3 per 
cent of the cost of the building be allowed for light- 
ing fixtures; that all convenience outlets, except in 
kitchen and laundry, be duplex (double); that all 
branch circuits be run to a dead front safety type 
residence panel—Edison plug type—containing all 
the necessary plug fuses; that hall switches have 
luminous devices, and that all bell or buzzer buttons 
be of cast brass; that an outlet be installed under 
the dining table to operate signal in kitchen; that 
rooms having more than one entrance shall have 
lights controlled by three-way switch; that garages 
have exterior lights controlled by three-way switch. 
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An Old Greek Revival Court House 


By THOMAS E. O’DONNELL 
Assistant Professor of Architecture, University of Illinois 


HE Greek Revival movement, which began in 

1799 with the building of the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania in Philadelphia by Latrobe, was a 
style admirably suited to public buildings. Not only 
in the east was it made the official style for public 
edifices, but especially in the middle west, which was 
being first developed between 1800 and 1850, the 
Greek Revival manner was most eagerly accepted as 
the correct style for all kinds of building, both public 
and private. The development of architecture in 
Ohio was very rapid, due to the ever-increasing 
population and wealth in the state during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Many new towns 
and counties were founded. The “county,” of Vir- 
ginia, rather than the New England “town” system 
had been adopted in Ohio. This system of local 
government called at once for certain county ad- 
ministrative buildings, the most important of which 


was the “court house,” generally the first to be built. 

The earliest court houses built were of a simple, 
post-colonial type. They were usually square in 
plan, two stories in height, with hipped roofs, at the 
centers of which were small cupolas or bell towers. 
The earliest of these were of frame and those built 
later of brick or stone construction, where those 
materials were available. By 1830 or 1840, most of 
the early post-colonial types were outgrown, and 
new structures were proposed. The vogue of the 
Greek Revival was by that time fully established 
throughout the new state as the style most suited to 
the public buildings, and consequently there were a 
great number of Greek Revival court houses erected 
during this period, many of which are still standing. 

A fine and typical example is the Sandusky 
County Court House, at Fremont (formerly, Lower 
Sandusky), Ohio. By 1840 the old court house had 
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been completely outgrown, and on March 4 of that 
year an order was given to the County Commis- 
sioners providing for the erection of a new structure. 
The site chosen was a city square near the center of 
the town, on the high west bank of the Sandusky 
River, and not far from the site of the historic Fort 
Sandusky. The ground was purchased on April 3, 
following, by the three commissioners who were then 
in charge, Paul Tew, Jonas Smith and John Bell. 
Cyrus Williams was appointed architect and 
superintendent of construction, and the contract for 
the entire work was let on June 2, 1840, to Isaac 
Knapp, his bid being $14,550. The records show 
that at a later date he was allowed $2,000 additional 
compensation,—perhaps for the proverbial “extras.” 
The most startling thing concerning the entire trans- 
action is the “relative importance” accorded the 
architect, even in this American - Greek - Classic 
period, which is evidenced by the fact that Mr. Wil- 
liams received the munificent “salary” of $300, 
which is recorded in the Commissioners’ Journal as 
having been paid on December 8, 1842, two and one- 
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half years after the contract was let! The building 
was completed and accepted by the Commissioners 
im July, 1844, and was, therefore, four years under 
construction, thus allowing time for excellent building. 

This structure may be taken as a typical example 
of a Greek Revival court house in Ohio, of the 
‘forties. It conforms to the accepted formula, which 
is an adaptation of the temple type of structure,— 
rectangular in plan, two stories and basement in 
height, a portico, either pedimented or plain, at the 
front with colossal Greek columns and a cupola 
placed over the front or center of the main mass of 
the building. The three floor plans of the Fremont 
court house are shown in the accompanying draw- 
ings. The basement was somewhat unusual in this 
case, for it served as the county jail; the first floor, 
was used for the various county offices, and the 
second floor, the most important of all, contained the 
court room, the law library and various anterooms. 

The jail must have been a veritable dungeon, cold, 
damp, unventilated and unsanitary, and when viewed 
in the light of modern prison and jail architecture, 
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it does not reflect great credit upon the humanitarian 
ideas of the period. The cells were arranged down 
the center of the basement area and separated from 
the outside walls by wide corridors which gave access 
to them. The floor was composed of very large and 
thick slabs of sandstone. On this the walls of the 
cells were constructed of cut limestone in large units. 
The cells were then covered with heavy sandstone 
flagging which also formed the floor of the story 
above. The cells were closed by doors of strong 
iron bars. Each was just large enough to accom- 
modate a cot for one occupant. The only access to 
this underground dungeon was by a single door at 
the rear. It was what a jail was expected to be. 
The first floor consisted of the portico, paved with 
sandstone flagging, an entrance vestibule and stair 
hall, and a long central corridor extending from 
front to rear with rooms for county officers on either 
side. The floor was of sandstone flagging, laid 
directly on the cell walls below. The stairways gave 
access to the second floor. The exact arrangement 
of the rooms on this floor is not known, since 
through subsequent remodelings the original scheme 
has been lost. But it is known that there was a 
large court room, a library and necessary ante-rooms, 
and these have been restored in the accompanying 
plans to something of their original arrangement. 
The floor construction of this story was of sand- 
stone flagging laid in mortar on heavy timbers placed 
close together, solid, and built to last indefinitely. 
The original building,—the front portion of the 
present structure, and that which is here shown in 
the measured plans,—was 45 feet in width and 78 
feet in depth, including the portico. The basement 
foundation walls up to the first floor line were of 
dressed limestone, the main walls above of. brick, 
and the cornice and roof of wood construction. The 
colonnaded portico on the east is 11 feet in depth, 
and in this case is not crowned by a pediment but 
by a horizontal cornice, a continuation of the main 
cornice of the building. The roof is of the low 
hipped type and was originally covered with pine 
shingles, which at a later time were replaced with 
tin. The six Greek Doric columns of the portico 
are of wood, built up, 38 inches in diameter at the 
base, about 29 feet high, and fluted. The propor- 
tions are those of the columns of the Parthenon, 
which building the Revivalist had been assured by 
Stuart & Revett, was the perfect example of Doric 
architecture. Their advice was generally followed. 
It had become a tradition during the post-colonial 
period that a court house should have a cupola with a 
bell or clock, just as it was thought necessary that 
every church must have a spire and every state house 
a dome. This placed an obstacle in the path of the 
Greek Revival designer, one which he was never 
able.to overcome satisfactorily, for the spirit of his 
timeé,was in favor of “pure Greek” forms, though in 
Greek architecture there were no cupolas, spires or 
domes. But precedent for the cupola was not 
wholly wanting for the Revivalist, especially in 
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America, for in the first Greek Revival example, the 
Bank of Pennsylvania, (1799), Latrobe had intro- 
duced a small cupola over the center of the building, 
and in 1832 Strickland, his pupil, had completed the 
Merchants’ Exchange, Philadelphia, in which he 
used an almost exact replica of the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysicrates as a cupola or crowning feature. 
No fixed formula either as to the form or the 
position of the cupola on the building was followed 
in the Ohio court houses in this style. In the Fre- 
mont example the cupola was of frame construction, 
and consisted of a low, square base surmounted by 
a smaller octagonal structure crowned by a small, 
conical roof. It was placed a little in front of the 
center of the main mass of the building, directly 
over the court room, and was supported entirely by 
the heavy, wooden roof trusses. Although the 
cupola may be looked upon as a suggestion of those 
of colonial times, at the hands of the Greek Revivalist 
it took on qualities never found in colonial work, 
its character being so changed as to harmonize with 
the severe classic lines of the Greek type of struc- 
ture. The details of the Frement court house cupola 
are shown in the accompanying measured sketch. As 
usual, in this building the Greek Doric was used on 
the main structure below and the Ionic, being lighter 
and more graceful, was used to embellish the cupola. 
In 1870 it was found that the court room was 
entirely too small, and on September 10 of that 
year the commissioners entered into a contract to 
extend the building 40 feet at the rear. At the 
same time extensive alterations and additions were 
made on the interior, especially in the court room, 
which was entirely rebuilt. This remodeling, un- 
fortunately, changed the character of the interior, 
leaving very little, if any, of the original interior 
architectural decorative features. It is probable, 
however, that a building of such a definite Greek 
Revival character on the exterior had upon its in- 
terior appropriate Greek Revival decorative details, 
especially in the court room. It is known that in 
the Greek Revival churches of this period it was 
the rule to treat the pulpit and the wall back of 
the pulpit with Greek Classic motifs. The pilas- 
tered wall treatment was especially popular, so it 
is not unlikely that the walls of the court room in this 
building were given the characteristic treatment. 
The severely plain and dignified effect of the Greek 
elements would have been most appropriate for a 
court room, and such motifs were indeed often used. 
Although the Fremont court house exhibits de- 
fects in plan and general design, and in some ways 
is inappropriate and exotic, it must be remembered 
that it was built in pioneering times, in a state 
where 40 years earlier there were no structures ex- 
cept primitive Indian wigwams. This building is 
representative of that class of early Ohio architec- 
ture which sowed the germ of classicism in the mid- 
dle west, giving a favorable prestige to the pioneer 
states and counties, and making a firm basis upon 
which to build confidently our future architecture. 
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Old English Inns; Part I. 


By CLINTON H. BLAKE, JR. 


E who would learn something of the life 

of the older England can do so in no 

better or more fascinating way than by a 

visit to some of the inns of Elizabethan and even 
earlier days. Both in their architecture and in their 
general atmosphere they are full of the life that was 
lived within them hundreds of years ago. There are 
many such within short distances of Westminster or 
St. Paul’s. There are others scattered throughout 
England from the Scottish border southward, and 
from the Channel westward to the coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall. He who will can search them out with 
no great difficulty, and will find them fully as worth 
while as monuments, palaces, and cathedrals. Monu- 
ments they are indeed in the truest sense, and monu- 
ments which are very much alive. Interesting as part 
and parcel of the England of today, they are yet rich 
in historical associations, and carry on with little 
change the life of the England of King John, of Drake 
and of the Tudors, the colorful life of the times. 
The unspoiled inn is sufficiently rare; the un- 
spoiled inn in an un- 
spoiled old English town 
is a prize indeed. Two 
such prizes may be found 
in the little town of 
Tewkesbury,not far from 
Gloucester. Dating from 
the eighth century, which 
saw the founding of its 
monastery, it is quite un- 
spoiled. Its half-timbered 
houses are among the 
finest to be found in 
England. Its abbey, a 
successor of the eighth 
century monastery, is a 
pure delight. Its every 
street is crowded with 
rich historical associations. 
At one end of the 
main village street, across 
the street from the pres- 
ent abbey grounds, is the 
“Bell” inn. At the other 
end, by the famous 
bridge across the Avon, 
built by King John, is 
the “Black Bear.” They 
are two delightfully sat- 
isfying examples of the 
old English inn. ‘The 
“Bell” guards the en- 
trance to the town from 
the south, the “Black 


The Bell Hotel from the Bowling Green 


Bear” the entrance from the north. Each radiates 
simple but ample hospitality and comfort. Each has 
its own peculiar appeal and charm. In either inn 
the traveler may sit him down with utter content 
and the knowledge that he may rest in peace, 
troubled by no curious tourist crowds, waited upon 
by one who is a true landlord, and surrounded by an 
atmosphere of quiet rural contentment which it 
would be difficult to surpass anywhere in England. 

It is said that the “Bell” dates from about 1200. 
It may be that it was built a few years later. The 
date on its front, “1697,” marks the year when it 
underwent a restoration, and it was quite evidently 
of somewhat venerable age at that time. In any 
event it appears that it was originally a part of the 
abbey property. It has been added to in modern 
times, but the additions and improvements have been 
carried out in good taste and do no harm. The 


older portion of the buildings is that facing the vil- 
lage street, that part in which the main entrance is 
still located. 


This part of the inn was originally 
occupied by the monks, 
before the confiscation of 
monastic property by 
Henry VIII. The road 
to Gloucester, which now 
divides the inn from the 
abbey grounds, ran in 
old times along the river 
bank to the west, where 
now a charming little 
park is situated. The 
walls of the main lounge 
room still bear carefully 
preserved frescoes placed 
there by the monks dur- 
ing their occupancy. 
Some of the old oak 
paneling and beamwork 
in this room is very fine. 
Much of it is carved. 
The oak paneling and 
trim, beamwork and fres- 
coes were brought to 
light not long ago when 
some 30 odd layers of 
wallpaper which covered 
them were removed. At 
the same time the old fire- 
place was uncovered and 
again put to proper use. 

Across the hall is the 
taproom, which is scrupu- 
lously clean and glisten- 
ing with its shining rows 
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of glasses. Here at noon and in the evening gather 
the country folk for their noonday and evening 
glasses of ale,—or now and then perhaps something 
a wee bit stronger. No dining room in one of our 
great hotels could be more quiet or respectable, how- 
ever. He would be a fanatical reformer indeed who 
could find aught here to which he could properly 
take exception. Indeed, the same may be said for 
substantially all of the bar rooms in the inns of Eng- 
land. There is nothing about them, except the con- 
tents of the kegs and bottles, which is reminiscent 
in the slightest degree of the saloon as we have 
known it in America. There is no drunkenness, 
nothing sordid. All is in order and, as the head 
master of Rugby School is reported to have said 
recently, the conversation compares very favorably 
with that which passes current in our fashionable 
drawing rooms and restaurants anywhere in America. 
The “Bell” is the original of the house of Abel 
Fletcher in Miss Muloch’s story of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” <A few paces away is the old mill which 
figures in the same story. Here it has stood for 
hundreds of years, and here today its wheel is still 
turning as we pass or linger a few moments to watch 
it from the river bank not a great distance away. 
Behind the inn is a typical English flower garden 
enclosed by high brick walls with vines clambering 
upon them and, down each side of the path, a pro- 
fusion of English roses, trained straight and high in 
the English fashion. Passing down this path and 
through the garden gate at the farther end we enter 
the famous bowling green enclosure, showing use. 
The bowling green is still kept in prime condition. 
Here the monks were wont to bowl seven hundred 
years ago, and here today each evening under the 
electric lights of the twentieth century gather the 
townsfolk to contend at the same games. About the 
edges of the green are little arbors under the yew 
trees where one may laze all day or watch the games 
by night. A few feet away, across the park, beyond 
the hedge, is the Avon as it flows on from the old 
mill to join the Severn a bit farther down the val- 
ley. The description of this delightful spot in “John 
Halifax” is substantially accurate in every particular. 


Part of the Bowling Green at, the Bell Hotel 


October, 1926 


The “Black Bear” tavern at the other end of the 
village is far more limited in its bedroom accommo- 
dations. It lacks, too, the garden and grounds which 
are such attractions at the “Bell.” It has its own 
peculiar charm, however, and he would be a prosaic 
mortal indeed who would not feel contented and 
happy within its walls. It is especially rich in old 
English oak, both within and without. Its exterior 
is charming, and the hand-hewn beams without and 
within the inn are as sturdy as when they were put 
in place. The bar ceiling has some very interesting 
plaster relief work. The main guest room, with its 
generous fireplace and casement windows, is the 
ideal inn bedroom of olden days. Everything is 
spotlessly clean here, as at the “Bell.” 

The building is practically all old, and no additions 
of any consequence have been made. The kitchen is 
a tiny place, lined round with shining copper. The 
western end of the inn was originally a stable, where 
the people driving to town from the surrounding 
country were able to stable their horses. This stable 
wing has been now incorporated in the inn proper, 
without any change in the exterior lines or elevation. 
All the fine old oak timbering has been carefully 
preserved, and the traveler may now dine and sip 
his ale where years ago the horses were accorded an 
equally generous, if somewhat different, fare and 
hospitality. No visitor to Tewkesbury should pass 
the “Black Bear” by. He will remember its peculiar 
charm long after he has left, and wish himself again 
within its ancient walls. There are a number of 
other inns in Tewkesbury, among them the “Hoppole”’ 
of Dickens fame. The “Bell” and the “Black Bear” 
go serenely on their respective ways, however, un- 
rivaled among the resting places of the town in their 
Old World character. They are little changed from 
the days when they looked out upon the Battle of 
Tewkesbury and saw the waters of the pleasant little 
river by which they stand stained with the blood of 
defeated Lancaster. Here, indeed, as so frequently 
elsewhere in England, existing buildings seem to 
carry one back to the days of two, three or four 
hundred years ago. Long may the old buildings en- 
dure, to lend color and romance to our prosaic age! 
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The Small Hospital 


By EDWARD F. STEVENS 


HE term “small hospital’? may be more or 

less misleading, for under certain conditions 

a 100-bed hospital might be considered a 

small hospital, while in other locations a 50-bed in- 
stitution would perhaps function as a larger hospital. 
We think of a small hospital as one of from 20 
to 50 beds, and during the present century hundreds 
of these small hospitals have been built throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. Perhaps the 
term “small” or “cottage” hospital may have started 
with the small English cottage hospitals, some of 
which were little more than dressing stations, al- 
though in these dressing stations much good work 
has been accomplished. We realize that the highest 
medical and surgical efficiency may be obtained only 
in hospitals of sufficient size to afford complete 
diagnostic, therapeutic and operating facilities, but 
notwithstanding this fact we shall probably always 
continue to have the small hospital with us; and 
while we realize that the scope of work in these 
hospitals is limited, they do afford a haven of rest 
where in isolated communities better care can be 
taken of the patients than generally in their homes. 
To build a hospital of from 20 to 50 beds, let us 
say, in a community in close proximity to larger hos- 
pital units has become a very questionable procedure, 
for the reason that proper diagnostic facilities can- 
not well be obtained, and it is the feeling of the 
writer that the small hospital of the future will be 
built and maintained only in the outlying and sparse- 
ly settled districts, where the larger hospital is not 
available except by delay in traveling and at great ex- 
pense. Establishing a hospital should be carefully done. 
In an effort to establish such small hospitals, we 
often meet some such conditions as these. A wealthy 
citizen, feeling his obligation to a community and 
believing that a hospital would be the kindest ex- 
pression of gratitude, leaves in his will his beautiful 
estate to a board of trustees with directions to de- 
velop and maintain the estate as a public hospital. 
These trustees are anxious to carry out the wishes 
of their late friend and neighbor, and proceed under 
the wise direction of their architect and medical 
staff to make this beautiful estate into a home for 
the care of the sick. Sometimes this procedure re- 
sults in a fairly well functioning hospital, but gen- 
erally the house, which has been planned for the 
pleasure of the owner and a family of three or four 
persons, with special reception rooms, dining rooms, 
etc., narrow stairs, narrow doors and_ elaborate 
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woodwork, does not yield to an economical adapta- 
tion for hospital purposes. Many times it is not 
only simpler but more economical to start at the 
foundation and erect a hospital building, possibly 
using the old mansion as a nurses’ residence. A 
wise committee will endeavor to so use such an 
estate. Each instance demands individual treatment. 

While we cannot apply the same rules and stand- 
ards for the building of a small hospital that we 
would for a larger hospital of 100 to 500 beds, the 
same principles for the care of the patient must be 
considered, no matter how small the hospital; for 
after all, whether the hospital contains five or 500 
beds, it should be built with the sick patient always 
in mind, and the comfort of that patient at all times 
should govern the plan. In the planning of the 
patient’s room, the air, the light, freedom from 
noise, both from the exterior and the interior, the 
facilities for the proper service of palatable food, 
the isolation of noisy portions of the building, are 
all quite as important as the medical and surgical 
care which the patient will receive in the hospital. 

In the planning of a hospital around a single in- 
dividual (for after all the patients are merely a 
collection of individuals) just as much care should 
be used in the selection of the site as we would take 
in selecting sites for our own homes, which would 
be our homes for life. We should consider the 
rooms for the patients as we would those in our 
own homes for our own family and honored guests. 
A site, therefore, should be selected with pleasant 
surroundings and an outlook that will be at once 
inspiring and restful, where the morning sun will 
flood our principal rooms and the refreshing breezes 
give comfort for the afternoon. Whether the hos- 
pital be large or small, in selecting the site the ques- 
tion of drainage should be considered as well as the 
securing of a sheltered position of the buildings for 
protection from the winter winds and the summer heat. 

In the planning of our small hospital we should 
again consider the patients as our guests. Were we 
planning for guests in our own homes, we surely 
would not crowd them into one room, but would 
furnish separate rooms, or at least put no more than 
two in one room. The modern hospital, whether 
large or small, should be planned for the privacy 
and comfort of the patient. If it seems wise, for 
economy’s sake in the construction, to have a few 
beds in one room, then it is the writer’s opinion that 
these rooms should be subdivided~ by. permanent 
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screens, so as to afford the privacy of an individual 
room with the ease of caring for the customary ward. 

With the patient comfortably housed in a pleasant 
room, the planning of the rest of the institution 
should be done around this point. The preparation 
of food, the care of the building, the location of the 
surgical section, the heating in winter, and the cool- 
ing of the building in summer should now be con- 
sidered; and in planning these departments we 
should indirectly consider the comfort of the patients 
by directly considering the comfort of those who 
wait upon the patients. For instance, take the loca- 
tion of the kitchen. We often see in small institu- 
tions (and large ones too for that matter) the 
kitchens placed well below ground, with little or 
no outside light and less ventilation, and still expect 
the attendants to be happy and contented. If food 
can be served in a dainty, tempting manner the 
chances are better for an early convalescence. The 
kitchen should be located at not too great a distance 
for the proper service of food, and not near enough 
to disturb the patient by the noise and rattle of pots 
and pans. With the modern food conveyors of the 
fireless cooker type there should be little difficulty 
in transporting palatable food to a considerable dis- 
tance. So also with the operating department, that 
most dreaded section of the hospital. It should be 
placed where the approach to it can be screened from 
the patient’s view as much as possible. In the small 
hospital, the surgical and medical portion, kitchen 
and laboratory can often be placed on the first floor, 
thus leaving the stories above free for the housing 
of the patients. In this way the workshop of our 
little hospital is entirely hidden away from the sight 
and hearing of our sick patients, as indeed it should be. 

With the proper distribution of these various de- 
partments on the first floor, we should not forget 
to make the entrance to our small hospital just as 
attractive as possible. It is here that the patient gets 
his first impression of an institution of this kind, 
which often has much to do with the effect of the 
treatment received in the hospital; for if the patient 
approaches through a stuffy little entrance, without 
distinction, without character, without the warmth 
of a home atmosphere, that first impression never 
leaves him. The writer believes that a generous, 
well planned, carefully decorated entrance, although 
it may occupy considerable area and is really in use 
only at times, is worth while and should not be con- 
sidered extravagant. It would mean money well spent. 

With a well-thought-out plan the design of the 
exterior should be a simple problem, and if the in- 
terior of the entrance should be homelike the exte- 
rior should be equally inspiring, with good lines, 
carefully laid out grounds, with shrubbery and 
flowers, and with parking spaces for motors (always 
at a little distance to preserve the necessary quiet). 

The hospital, however large or small, should main- 


tain its own laboratory, or at least be affiliated with ~ 


the town laboratory, which is generally connected 
with the Board of Health. Provisions should also 
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be made for the use of the X-ray, since it is among 
the important factors in the hospital of today. The 
small community hospitals in the villages and towns 
of our country, far removed from the larger insti- 
tutions, at once become the medical centers for the 
localities. These medical centers should be provided 
with ample meeting facilities for the use of the med- 
ical fraternity. This may mean the use of a nurses’ 
dining room or sitting room, but some room should 
be provided, for its use will often be necessary. 

Speaking of nurses, if it can possibly be avoided 
the nurses should not be housed in the same build- 
ing with the sick patients, for when off duty they 
need relief from the strenuous and often heart-rend- 
ing scenes with which they come in contact through- 
out their working hours. If they are housed in the 
same building, then they should be in a separate 
wing or on a separate floor,—where they would not 
disturb the sick ; but a separate building is preferable. 

The therapeutic as well as the esthetic use of color 
in hospitals, large or small, plays an important part 
in the comfort and well being of the patient. The 
floors, the walls, the finish, as well as the color of 
the furnishings and hangings all count for good or 
bad, for who, weakened by sickness, enjoys staring 
at a glaring white wall or an unshaded light? 

To illustrate some of the principles mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs, one plan of a small hos- 
pital is presented, herewith,—that of a community 
hospital at Ware, Mass. This hospital contains 30 
beds. The working part, or as we might term it the 
“workshop” of the hospntal, is on the basement and 
first floors, with ample provision for kitchen and 
dining facilities, heating plant, X-ray and laboratory 
on the basement floor and for the office and operating 
and accident department on the first floor, with the 
“workshop” portion carefully shut off from the 
patients. The patients, both ward and private, have 
every facility for comfort, with airing balconies, day 
room and utilities. This small hospital has a com- 


‘plete maternity department, and a children’s and 


isolation department. Designed in the Colonial style, 
it makes an attractive appearance from the exterior 
and is also a properly functioning small hospital. 
During the past few years a complete change has 
been made in the point of view from which a hos- 
pital, large or small, is regarded. The old fashioned 
hospital, bleak and chill, and with its generally ‘‘in- 
stitutional” character was indeed likely to depress 
if not terrify patients as they entered; apparently it 
had never occurred to architects or hospital superin- 
tendents that patients even more than people who are 
well are affected by their surroundings. The modern 
hospital (and particularly the small hospital, which 
because of its size seems to be more intimate) is 
likely to be bright, cheerful, and planned with a view 
to giving patients something at least of the atmos- 
phere of an individual home. Skillful use is made 
of color in walls, draperies, and floor coverings, and 
excellent taste is used in selecting furniture and other 
accessories, not necessarily of usual hospital character. 
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STOWELL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, CLAREMONT, N. H. 
OFFICE OF R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECTS 
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Stowell Memorial Hospital, Claremont, N. H. 
Office of R. Clipston Sturgis, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Concrete foundations; brick walls, wood frame 


and slate roof. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 


Brick. 


ROOF: 
Slate. 


WINDOWS: 
Wood. 


FLOORS: 
Linoleum on concrete. 


HEATING: 
Steam with gravity. 


HE square foot area has been no consideration 

in the plan of this attractive memorial hospital 

in New Hampshire. Only one story in height, the 
carefully balanced building covers an extensive area 
of ground. Simplicity marks the exterior elevations, 
where Harvard brick laid in Flemish bond, brick 
window sills and four-centered window arches pro- 
duce a pleasingly restrained and dignified effect, sug- 
gestive of much of the early Colonial architecture. 
The plan of this building includes every depart- 
ment needed in a suburban or country hospital. One 
wing or pavilion is used entirely for maternity cases, 


2 Operating Room Wing ( 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Gum wood. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Painted plaster. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: . 
Painted walls; stained gum wood finish. 
pee) aie Ola b ES: 
Ze 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
400,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
34 cents. 


DATE. OF COMPLETION : 
February, 1924. 


while another wing on the opposite side of the rear 
court is devoted to general medical patients. Here 
are located 12 rooms or small wards, each planned 
to contain two beds. At the end of the corridor, run- 
ning the length of a pavilion, is a spacious sun porch. 
In the main building are located the operating depart- 
ment, rooms for the superintendent and his assist- 
ants, an X-ray room, large and small diet kitchens, 
two isolated contagious wards, and a large kitchen 
with adjacent dining rooms for both nurses and ser- 
vants. Nine single or private bedrooms are also in- 
cluded in the main or central building of the hospital. 


The Main Entrance 
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INGALLS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, HARVEY, ILL. 
CHATTEN & HAMMOND, ARCHITECTS 
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HIS small memorial hospital contains approxi- 

mately 31 beds. The building, which is fire- 
proof, cost 46 cents per cubic foot, not including the 
separate boiler house and laundry equipment. In 
design the exterior elevations show the use of 
Renaissance details. This is particularly true of the 
front and side entrances, which show carefully studied 
detail in this’ style. Quoin blocks emphasize and 
strengthen the corners of the building and the center 
entrance bay. The main entrance porch and win- 
dows at either side are pleasantly joined in one archi- 
tectural motif. Whether or not this motil would 
have been more successful had it included the cor- 
ners of this bay may be open to question. 

The plan is typical of most small hospitals, occupy- 
ing a single rectangular building. An entrance hall 
at the center connects directly with a long corridor 
extending the length of the structure. Off of this 
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corridor on the main floor are located the offices and 
apartment of the superintendent and the various 
utility rooms essential to the hospital management 
and equipment, such as a small lecture hall, X-ray 
office and laboratory, emergency operating or clinic 
room, and main and diet kitchens. The second and 
third floors are similar in plan to the first, each con- 
taining a center corridor extending the length of the 
building. These two floors are occupied almost 
entirely by bedrooms, the majority of which are 
planned to contain single beds. At one end of the 
third or top floor are located two operating rooms 
and various smaller rooms necessary to this depart- 
ment of the hospital. Much of the interest and home- 
like appearance of this hospital are due to its sur- 
roundings in a suburb of Chicago, where ample 
area, enclosed by a privet hedge and devoted to lawns, 
trees and shrubbery, affords light, air and sunshine. 


Main Entrance, Ingalls Memorial Hospital 
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NORTHERN WESTCHESTER HOSPITAL, MT. KISCO, N. Y. 
BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS, ARCHITECT 
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Northern Westchester Hospital, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
Benjamin Wistar Morris, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Steel and concrete. 

EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Brick. 

ROOF: 
Wood joists, slate finish. 


WINDOWS: 
Wood sash. 


BEOORS® 
Cement, covered with linoleum and rubber. 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster, painted. 

NUMBER OF BEDS: 
48 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
328,000. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Approximately 75 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
May, 1925. 


ESIGNED in a simple adaptation of the Colo- 
nial style, this two-story hospital building shows 

an unusually interesting plan, so arranged that addi- 
tional wings may be constructed when needs require. 
The principal entrance opens into a wing contain- 
ing on the first floor the offices of the superintendent 
and head nurse, together with a reception room and 
small emergency operating room. Shut off by a door 
from the business portion of the first floor, a central 
corridor leads to the main part of the hospital proper, 
where on the first floor are located wards for both 
men and women, each planned to contain eight beds. 


Main Entrance 


The nurses’ dining room, pantry and diet kitchen, 
together with five private rooms and one semi- 
private room, as well as several toilets and bath- 
rooms, occupy the greater portion of the first floor. 
Fireproof stairways lead from both the entrance hall 
of the business wing of the hospital and from the 
center of the main portion of the building to the sec- 
ond floor, where are located 11 private rooms, a 
maternity ward, diet kitchen, large operating room, 
maternity operating room, nursery and various stor- 
age and utility rooms. The exterior design shows a 
careful study of proportion as well as of fenestration. 


Porch Wing 
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Christian Hospital, St. Louis, 
Hoener, Baum & Froese, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Reinforced concrete; brick bearing walls. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Buff brick and limestone trimming. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood ; steel in operating room. 
FLOORS: 
Terrazzo, marble and tile. 
HEATING: 
Vacuum steam. 
PLUMBING: 
Fixtures, vitreous china. Circulating drinking 
water on all floors. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT : 
Special night and bedside lighting for all pa- 
tients’ rooms; silent nurses’ call system; 
doctors’ autocall system. Elevators. 


LTHOUGH containing 140 beds, some 40 of 

which are temporarily used by the nurses, this 
hospital building may logically be classed as a small 
hospital. A large basement makes possible the use 
of five floors for practical purposes. The exterior 
design shows a restrained use of Renaissance motifs. 
The entrance door is unusually well proportioned 
and interesting in detail, located in a rather unusual 
one-story bay which projects out from the main 
building to meet the entrance drive. The introduc- 
tion of windows of such sizes as to sufficiently light 
the basement floor necessitated the placing of the 


Ee ae 


MUTT 


HELL 
: 


Main Entrance 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Birch throughout; walnut in lobby. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Operating room and delivery and_ sterilizer 
rooms, tile; other walls painted lead and oil. 
DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
All rooms painted in different tones of cheer- 
ful colors. Lobby polychromed. 
NUMBER OF BEDS: 
140. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
532,000. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 


63 cents complete, excepting furniture, linen and 
surgical equipment. 


DA ER OER COMPLE TION: 
October, 1925. 


first floor several feet above the level of the entrance 
court. The rear of the basement is all above grade 
on account of the steeply sloping lot on which the 
hospital stands, making it possible to introduce at 
one side of the basement an ambulance entrance 
adjacent to both passenger and freight elevators. 
The reception and consultation rooms are at the 
right of the entrance lobby, and the desk and offices 
of the superintendent and his staff are at the left. 
Designed apparently for private patients only, each 
of the three main floors is divided into a number of 
small bedrooms, and no general wards are included. 


In the Lobby 
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WAYNESBORO HOSPITAL, WAYNESBORO, PA. 
WYATT & NOLTING, ARCHITECTS 
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Waynesboro Hospital, Waynesboro, Pa., 
Wyatt & Nolting, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : 
Fireproof. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Brick. 

ROOF: 
Tin and slag. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung, with hospital shutters. 


HE front elevation of this interesting small hos- 

pital building gives the effect of two stories and 
a basement, the third floor, which occupies the center 
part of the structure, being successfully disguised by 
a long open porch or loggia. There is a simplicity, 
directness or neatness about this design which is very 
pleasing. The use of blinds successfully takes away 
much of the institutional character of the appear- 
ance of the building. Due to the sharp drop in grade 
at the rear of the structure, it is possible to have 
here four complete stories above ground, adding much 
valuable and adequately lighted area to the interior. 


HEATING: 
Vacuum steam. 


NUMBER OF BEDS: 
About 40. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
253,000. 

APPROXIMATE COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
45 cents. 


DATE OF COMPLETION: 
October, 1922. 


The chief feature of this hospital is a large open- 
air ward designed for the treatment of tubercular 
cases, which occupies the greater part of the top floor 
of the main building. The basement floor, which is at 
the rear of the structure, and on a level with the 
grade, contains besides an ample ambulance entrance 
with connecting elevator, a large kitchen, pantry, 
food storage space, laboratory, dining rooms for 
both nurses and servants, an X-ray room, autopsy 
room, laundry and numerous storage and _ toilet 
rooms. On the first or main floor are two wards 
and eight private bedrooms, besides necessary offices. 


Rear View, Waynesboro Hospital 
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CHILDREN’S PAVILION, ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
STEVENS & LEE, ARCHITECTS 
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Children’s Pavilion, St. Luke’s Hospital, New Bedford, Mass. 
Stevens & Lee, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 

GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 

Fireproof. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Brick and stone. 
FLOORS: 

Terrazzo, cement, linoleum and rubber. 
HEATING: 

Steam, direct. 
PLUMBING: | 

Special hospital make. 


ELECTRICAL EOULIPMEN Te 
Lights, nurses’ calls, ete. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. 


NUMBER OF BEDS: 
57 for children, 14 for babies. 


APPROXIMATE: CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
300,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
63 cents. 


TOTAL COST: 
$190,000. 


YEAR OF COMPLETION : 
1926. 


HEREVER the question of limited area does 

not intrude itself, it seems very wise to design 
hospital buildings not more than two stories and a 
basement in height. This Children’s Pavilion, which 
is a part of a larger hospital group, is an excellent 
example of carefully studied hospital planning. Each 
of the main stories of the building is unusually high. 
As this Children’s Pavilion is joined to the main 
hospital group by a connecting corridor, no main 
entrance is required, but at the point where the con- 
necting corridor meets the building, an ambulance 
entrance is introduced on the ground level, and a 


12-Bed Ward 


door for exit opens off the connecting corridor. The 
first floor contains two long 12-bed wards on one 
side of the center corridor, and a variety of utility, 
storage, reception, laboratory and diet rooms on the 
opposite side. A short entry leads from the main 
corridor of this floor onto the airing porch and ter- 
race. A similar entry on the second floor opens onto 
the upper part of the airing porch. Thirteen single 
bedrooms, three 3-bed wards and four 4-bed wards, 
a general washroom and two bathrooms, together 
with a serving kitchen, surgical dressing room, utility 
and waiting rooms, complete the layout of this floor. 


The Play Room 
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PORTER MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, Middlebury, Vt. 
TROWBRIDGE & LIVINGSTON, ARCHITECTS 
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Porter Memorial Hospital, Middlebury, Vt., 
Trowbridge & Livingston, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION : ; 
Fireproof; combination terra cotta and rein- 


forced concrete floor construction. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Brick with marble trim. 


ROOF: 
Slate. 


WINDOWS: 
Double-hung and casements. 


FLOORS = oy oes 
Cement finished in linoleum. 


HEATING: 
Steam, low pressure. 


PLUMBING: 
Brass pipe for hot water ; wrought iron for other 


uses. 


OLLOWING the almost universal custom in the 

eastern part of the United States, this small hos- 
pital in one of the northern New England states, 
containing accommodations for only 21 patients, 
shows Colonial precedent and inspiration in its de- 
sign. It is, however, quite as complete in its lay- 
out and equipment as any of the larger and more 
pretentious hospitals considered in this group. There 
is a main building, two stories and a half in height, 
with a high, well lighted basement, at either end of 
which low wings balance the design. In order to 
give sufficient height to the basement, the first or 


The Porch 


ELEGDRICALHOUIPMEN TT: 
X-ray, sterilizers, etc. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Cypress, varnished in service portion; enamel 
paint for wards, etc. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster, enamel paint. 
NUMBER OF BEDS: 
21 patients’; 10 nurses’ and maids’ rooms. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
182,500. 


COMPLETED COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
71 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
June, 1925. 


main floor was located several feet above the grade 
of the entrance drive, necessitating a few steps up to 
the main door. Access to the basement floor from the 
outside of the building is had through an area door 
five steps below grade at the rear of the building. 

The basement layout includes the laundry, jani- 
tor’s room, large kitchen with adjoining pantry, and 
rooms for groceries, boiler, coal, X-ray service, locker 
and storage space. The main stairway leading from 
the basement to the floors above is logically located 
near the center of the building. The second floor 
contains two wards and a complete isolation ward. 


A Ward 
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THE PETERBOROUGH HOSPITAL, PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
LITTLE & RUSSELL, ARCHITECTS 
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The Peterborough Hospital, Peterborough, N. H., 
Little & Russell, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION: 
Fireproof to first floor level; non-fireproof 
above. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Red brick. 


ROOF: 
Slate. 


WINDOWS: 
Wood. 


FLOORS: 
Wood and linoleum. 


HARACTERISTICALLY “New England” in 

the delightful manner in which Colonial prece- 
dent has been followed, this small 18-bed hospital is 
unique. Apparently economy in area and cost was 
no object in the plan of this picturesque and inter- 
esting hospital group. The introduction of the 
nurses’ home as a part of the whole composition adds 
much to its architectural charm and balance. 

The plan is such that another wing similar to that 
now used as a nurses’ home may readily be added 
whenever need may require it. The quarters of the 
superintendent and the head nurse are spacious and 


HEATING: 
High-pressure steam. 


PLUMBING: 
Brass piping. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Standard. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Oak. 

NUMBER OF BEDS: 
18. 


TIME OF COMPLETION: 
Spring of 1921. 


conveniently arranged. The minor front of the hos- 
pital shows an interesting use of bay windows on 
the first or ground floor, and of a two-story porch 
at the end of one wing. The superintendent’s living 
room is unusually attractive, with its large fireplace 
and spacious bay window, and open on three sides. 
The plan of the second floor shows two operating 
rooms, one large and one small, connected with which 
are various surgical and utility rooms occupying one 
end,—and five single bedrooms, a diet kitchen, linen 
room, general bathroom, utility room and nurses’ 
service room complete the arrangement of the floor. 


In the Library 


Main Entrance 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE 


The Taintor Homestead, East Avon, N. Y. 


Text and Drawings by GEORGE FULTON, JR. 


HE Taintor house was built in the year 1812 
by Joseph Pearson, who emigrated from east- 
ern to western New York with four of his 
brothers. The house is one of three buildings which 
these pioneers erected on the village square of East 
Avon, the other two being a brick tavern, diagonally 
opposite, and a brick church across the street. All 
three are still standing and are being used for their 
original purposes, but the house has suffered the 
least from alterations, only a few having been made. 
The farm of Joseph Pearson extended north and 
south of the main highway for about a mile, he being 
the second white man to possess the property. 
About 1860 it came into the ownership of Dr. S. 
Taintor through marriage, and it is to him that we 
owe the excellent physical condition of the house 
and the row of graceful elms which line the high- 
way for a mile or more. The farm, however, has 
dwindled from the large area of well cultivated land 
to an acre of pleasant, shaded lawn and gardens. 
The house is of rough-hewn log frame with clap- 
boarded exterior, stone foundation walls, and brick 
chimneys,—the timbers from the farm of the pio- 
neer, the stone from the fields and cellar excavation, 
and the brick from a kiln on the banks of the 
Genesee River. Except for new sills, put under the 
house in 1920, and the alteration of the east chim- 
ney into a vault, about 50 years ago, the structure 
of the main house is still in its original state. There 
are the usual one-story extensions at the rear, con- 
sisting of kitchen, tool room, wood shed, carriage 
room, etc., which add greatly to its charm. The front 
entrance has been marred by the addition of a hood 
with scroll sawed brackets of the ’70s, but beneath 


can be seen the refined moulded work of the early 
carpenter, probably something of an architect as well. 

The interior has undergone no major alterations, 
except for the reconstruction of the east chimney into 
a vault on the first story. The vault is large enough 
for several people to stand upright and was used for 
the safe keeping of large sums of money before the 
advent of a bank in the district. In the northeast 
room and in the cellar below, there may still be seen 
the evidence of a once large kitchen hearth with its 
brick ovens. The fireplace, mantels and stairs, as 
can be seen from, the illustrations and drawings, pos- 
sess a great deal of merit, although not unusual for 
the period. The base blocks of the sitting room 
mantel have proportions suitable for a much larger 
pilaster, but there is no evidence that it was meant 
for other than what it is. The china cupboard and 
the floor pattern of the sitting room are quite dis- 
tinctive. The cupboard does not seem to have been 
built into the house, but was evidently added later. 
The upper part, above the chair rail, however, seems 
to be of the same period, while the lower portion has 
the characteristics of later work. The sitting room 
is supposed to have been the public room, as the 
house was used for the entertainment of travelers, 
as were most of the houses of the place and period. 
The pattern is painted, in oil, on a floor of wide pine 
boards and is graded in tone, as shown. It is now 
quite indistinct, in spite of the attempts to preserve it 
in past years. It can be made out only with difficulty. 

The excellent condition of the Taintor house 
speaks well for the workmanship of the early build- 
ers, but not nearly so eloquently as do the cellar stairs, 
which Mr. Pearson built at the time as “temporary !” 
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The Taintor Homestead, East Avon, N. Y. 


Erected 1812 


249 
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Dining Room Mantel, Taintor Homestead 


Measured Drawing on Page 253 
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Sitting Room Mantel, Taintor Homestead 


Measured Drawing on Page 252 
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Stair Hall, Taintor Homestead 
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China Closet and Doorway, Taintor Homestead 


Measured Drawings on Pages 255 and 256 
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HAT work a man loves to do, that 

work he does best.” The Architect 
who approaches the creative side of his 
profession with enthusiasm will find very 
effective help in the “Medusa” Catalogs 
in Sweet’s; for these Catalogs are planned 
to cover the day’s round of specifications 
in a sound, helpful way, relieving him of 
the greatest possible volume of routine. 


Medusa Specifications in Sweet’s are 
first of all practicable and workable. 
They were written by Architects, for 
Architects; they are in daily use in build- 


ing and other construction throughout 
the country. 

Youwillfindthem classified as follows:— 

Medusa Non-Staining White Portland Cement, 

pages 341 to 340. 
Medusa Integral Waterproofing, pages 118 
to 121. 

Medusa Cement Paint, pages 1716 and 1717. 
Information or counsel on the uses of 
any Medusa Product for any special or un- 
usual application, will gladly be furnished 
upon request. The facilities of our 
Service Department are freely at your 
disposal always. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Medusa Non-Staining White Cement, (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing 
(Powder or Paste); Medusa Gray Cement (Plain or Waterproofed); and Medusa Cement Paint. 


MEDUSA 


Additional Evidence 


URTHER evidence of the fireproof qualities of Massillon 

Floor Construction is available. We retained the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory to conduct an extreme fire test on a standard 
Massillon Bar Joist Floor Panel. This floor panel was built 
strictly in accordance with our printed “Safe Loading Tables and 
Standard Specifications.” 


ik 


The complete official report will be sent you on request. Read 
the report. We believe you will agree that this was probably the 
most complete and extreme fire test ever conducted on a standard 
floor panel, 


Other Massillon steel building products include Standardized 
Roof Trusses, Vault Reinforcing, Metal Lath and accessories. 
We have special literature on each product. Write us. 


THE MASSILLON STEEL JOIST COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 


Sales Offices in all principal cities 


Canadian Manufacturing and Sales Agents: 
Sarnia Bridge Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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on the inside 


They have to work—the building stands still 


ny OS doors—like the pistons in a motor—are the working part of the 


garage. And door efficiency is almost entirely a question of hardware. 


That’s why Slidetite Door hardware is so universally used in equipping garage . 
doorways. Its use insures doors that work right and stay right. 


Wich Slidetite the doors slide and fold against the wall, inside; not exposed 


YI) YI) 
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When a garage is not deep enough to fold the 
doors inside—Slidaside is the correct hardware. 
Doors so equipped slide around the corner, flat 
against the wal it 

Slidaside can be used for two car garages by 
sliding doors to both walls, and is adaptable to 
any garage, regardless of distance from jamb to 
side wa 

Both Slidaside and Slidetite equipment provide 
for an entrance. door—does away with expense of 
a separate entrance. 


Largest and most complete line of door hardware made 


(1141-a) 


to rain and strong winds; not bothered by ice 
and snow. Slidetite equipped doors operate 


easily and surely and close as tightas thefrone 


door of your house. 


Slidetite is the most practical hardware for. 


doorways, containing from two to ten doors 


and any width up to 30 feet. Regardless of : 


width, the opening is unobstructed whea 


doors are open. 
G 


Richards-Wilcox Mf 


“A Hanger for any Door that Slides: 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati parr gingrtl St. spare ew Oceans if 
Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Los Angeles  SanFrancisco Omaha Detroig, 


Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, pra s gaat 
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Standard specification, protected by our 


new Safeguard Policy— 


Anaconda Brass Pipe, Copper Gut- 
ters, Leaders, Flashings and Bronze 
Wire for Screens 

Tue AMERICAN Brass COMPANY 


Blue Star Installation Domestic Gas 
Appliances 

AMERICAN Gas ASSOCIATION 
‘Corto Radiators —Ideal Arco Boiler 


—Arco Hot Water Tank 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Muralia Wall Papers 
Barck WALL PAPER COMPANY 


‘True-Tye Bridging and Steel Forms 
for Concrete Construction 
Biaw-Knox Co. 


‘Celotex Insulating Lumber 
Tue CELOTEX COMPANY 
Brick 


ComMMON Brick MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Nairn Gold Seal Inlaid Linoleum 
ConGoLeuM-NaiIrn, INc. 


Locks and Builders’ Hardware 
P. & F. Corsin 
Plumbing Materials CRANE Co. 


Radio Receiving Sets and Equipment 
Ture Cros.tey RADIO CORPORATION 


Fenestra Casement and Basement 
Steel Windows 
Detroit STEEL Propucts Co. 
‘Tontine Window Shades, Rug 
Anchor, Duco Finished Furniture 
E. I. DuPont p—E Nemours 
& Co., Inc. 


Fairfacts China Bathroom 
Accessories ~ 
Tue Farrracts ComPAny, INc. 


G-E Wiring System 
GENERAL ELEcTRIC COMPANY 
Graybar Clothes Washer 
GrayBArR ELectric ComPANny, Inc. 
The Greater Hoover Suction Sweeper 
Tue Hoover COMPANY 
Tiger Finish (Hydrated Lime) Walls 
Ke.iey IsLaND Lime & TRANSPORT Co. 
Kernerator Chimney-Fed Incinerator 
KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
Lehigh Portland Cement 
LenicGH PorTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Long-Bell Trade-Marked Lumber 
and Oak Flooring 
Tue Lonc-Bett LuMBER Comrany 
The Minneapolis Heat Regulator for 
Coal, Gas, Oil 
MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR Co. 
Natco Hollow Building Tile 
NATIONAL Fire PROOFING COMPANY 
Dutch Boy White-Lead for Interior 
and Exterior Painting 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
Miracle Doors 
Parne LUMBER CoMPANY, LTD. 
Richardson Multicrome Roofs 
Tue RICHARDSON Co. 
Riddle Decorative Lighting Fitments 
Tue Epwarp N. Ripp_e Company 
Servel Electric Refrigeration 
Tue SERVEL Corp. 
Smoothtop Gas Range 
STANDARD GAs EQuIPMENT Corp. 
Valspar Varnishes, Varnish Stains, 
Enamels VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Kitchen Maid Standard Unit System 
of Kitchen Equipment 
WasMuTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 


Under the supervision of 


PeMmE | Ow NERS! SERVICE, INSTITUTE «- INC. 
; L. PORTER MOORE, President 
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© Home OWNERS’ 
SERVICE INST. 1926 


How this 
Model Home Movement 
benefits the Architect 


© ONE realizes better than the architect the need 

for education of the home builder toward 

appreciation of better design, better equipment and 
better building materials. 


In every one of these homes demonstrated, the fact 
that a registered architect designed the home is 
stressed to visitors. They are also 
shown the permanent investment value 
of buying only the best in equipment 
and material. 


The Home Owner's 


These products, protected by our 
new safeguard policy, were selected by 
us as standard specification, and it is 
through the cooperation of these man- 
ufacturers that this movement has been 
made possible. 


Every architect should have this book 


It gives full details about each of these 
model homes, in 48 pages including perspec- 
tives and floor plans. Sent free on request 
to every registered architect. Simply use the 
coupon. No obligation. 


Home Owners’ SERVICE INstTiTUTE, INC. 
Dept. T-25, 441 Lexington Ave., New York City 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me with- INTELL eee ne reac ce one en conc, eee 
out cost or obliga- 
tion, “A Manual of 
Home Building.” A AAT eS SAS gene te com ees test A ceetteee eee 
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WORLD WAR MEMORIAL, RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
HENRY BACON, ARCHITECT ERECTED BY PICCIRILLI BROTHERS 


AGA STUN Ga h@ Keb 


This shaft is erected in honor of the sons of Ridgewood who died in 
the World War. Being of Georgia Marble, it will stand for generations. 
This is believed to be the last memorial designed by Henry Bacon. 


The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Georgia; New York, 1328 Broad- 
way; Atlanta, 511 Bona Allen Bldg.; Chicago, 456 Monadnock Bldg. 


GEORGIA MARBLE 
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lee unsightly, foul-smelling garbage 
can is a tiresome inconvenience to 
the housewife . .. frequently a nuisance 
to neighbors ... a menace to health in 
the backyard ... a definite expense 
that increases taxes. 


The Kernerator has banished this trav- 
esty on sanitation—this relic of a less 
fortunate age—from thousands upon 
thousands of America’s better homes, 
apartments, hospitals and institutions. 


The Kernerator, the pioneer, flue-fed in- 
cinerator, has made garbage and waste 
disposal a matter of seconds—a mere 
“chuck -it-in-and-forget-it” operation, 
done right there in the kitchen. 

The Kernerator is “standard practice” 
with hundreds of the nation’s leadin 
architects, realtors and builders. Many 
specify it invariably on every job of con- 


this 
by 
Building/ 
this in/ 


ERNERATOR 


Built-in-the-Chimney 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


outs 


sequence that comes from their boards. 


For the Kernerator constitutes an abso- 
lute assurance that the premises where 
it is installed will never have a “garbage 
problem”—that garbage and waste dis- 
posal will never cost owner or tenant 
one cent (for the Kernerator uses no 
fuel whatever—the waste itself is fuel 
for its own destruction). 


The Kernerator MUST be built in—it 
cannot be installed later. Hence, it is for 
you to say whether or not your client be 
given the opportunity of accepting or 
rejecting this lifetime release from the 
messiest chore of housework. 

For details, see Sweet’s (1926), pages C3054-C3055, 
or consult telephone directory for local Kernerator 


representative, (25 of whom are listed in the direc- 
tories of that number of principal cities). Or write: 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


715 East Water Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without DHS the Attcherv 
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Lhe Organization and Purpose of the 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 
Tie new Indiana Limestone Company is a consolidation of twenty-four 


g 
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hitherto individually operated companies. It is under the management of 

a group of men who for years have been closely identified with the upbuilding 
of the great Indiana Limestone industry. Affiliated with them are wikes who 
represent strong financial interests. 


¥’ at 


‘Together they have brought about the organization of a company whose purpose 
is to effect, through unified effort, numerous economies in production, operation, 
and distribution which will make the product of this basic industry more widely 
available to owners, architects, and builders for all types of structures, including 
buildings of decidedly moderate cost. 
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Sales offices have been established throughout the country in the following cities, 
whereby it is the aim of this Company to develop new avenues of service and so 
to serve the users of its product as to deserve a continuation of the very satisfactory 
relations which the industry has had with the architectural profession in the past. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
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%) ATLANTA, GA. DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK, N. Y. (Continued) 
( Fred H. Sears W. A. Evans L. N. Dunihue 
ES 610 Bona Allen Building 305 Thomas Building C. W. Nisbett 
101 Park Avenue 
: DENVER, COLO. 
Y prem ne: Herman A. Kasch J. J. Deery & Co. 
0] - E. Dickinson 721 Midland Savings Building Vernon and Harris Avenues 
te BOSTON, MASS. DES MOINES, IOWA Fone) Idand xy 


C. W. Orcutt J. Blaine Dodd PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
724 Lawyers Building 629 Insurance Exchange Building G. W. Muir 
1600 Walnut Building 
DETROIT, MICH. 
CHICAGO, ILL. R. E. Farley PITTSBURGH, PA. 
F: O. Bodmer C. R. McClellan W. B. Martin 
G. P. Cullen Book-Tower Building A. D. Stone 
Rb sea! KANSAS CITY, MO Chamber of Commerce Building 
- I, Norman . 
J. P. Ries J. B. Blackburn ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Ss. A. Snape Pioneer Trust Building H. R. Blackwell 
Howard Walters MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Railway Exchange Building 
J. W. Ward Wm. V. Grubbs SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Vs. 1317 Tribune Tower Plymouth Building Thos. H. O’Neill 
CY, CINCINNATI, OHIO NEW ORLEANS, TAS 506 City Bank Building 
iY. RY Cy Correll Glen Quackenbush WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Se, Provident Beak Buildin 918 Hibernia Bank & Trust Bldg. Charles T. Penn 
4) . NEW YORK, N. Y. Colorado Building 
Was CLEVELAND, OHIO Michael Cohen & Co. TORONTO. CANADA 
Vy] John R. Walters John Furlong, Jr. W. J. Skelly 
r 886 Union Trust Building 8 West 40th Street Builders Exchange 


ARCHITECTS SERVICE BUREAU 


H. S. BRIGHTLY, Director, Bedford, Indiana 
W. S. Whyte, Eastern Representative S. W. Galhuly, Western Representative 
603 7E. 42nd St., New York City 716 Pioneer Trust Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: BEDFORD, INDIANA 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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ASONITE is the new ALL-WOOD Structural Insulation 
which architects are recommending for permanence, 
for insulation comfort, for sound-deadening. 

It lives up to everything we claim for it because it is ALL- 
WOOD, not a substitute for natural lumber. 


You don’t have to hesitate about insulation any longer. 
The practical nature of MASONITE is beyond dispute. 


ass 


fs Ss 
STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


MASONITE is ideal sheathing. It comes in flat, rigid boards, 
4 feet wide in standard lengths, replacing sheathing and 
building paper. 

MASONITE as a plaster base, eliminates lath. As interior 
finish, it is ready for decoration. In floors and ceilings, it acts 
as a sound-deadener. 


Wherever you use it, MASONITE provides unexcelled in- 
sulation. It adds to the structural strength, comfort and per- 
manent value of any building. 

A sample of MASONITE and descriptive literature are 
ready to mail to you. Send for them. 

Examine the product, its uniform texture, its strength and 
rigidity, its surfaces. Find out how MASONITE is produced 
by a new process which removes the grain, yet retains the 
length and strength of the original fibres. Not even a binding 
agent is added to the original wood. 

Learn of the prominent lumbermen who are behind 
MASONITE, and how it may be obtained. 


Send today for the sample and literature. 


MASON FIBRE COMPANY 
Dept. 611 111 W. Washington St. 
CRG Os 12 i, 
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—answering your Questions 
regarding High Early Strength Concrete 


(Made with standard Universal cement) 


Answer 


Question 


Te. What is High Early Strength Universal Concrete with a 3-day strength equal to the 28-day 
e > strength of ordinary concrete. It is made by applying 
oncrete ! thoroly tested methods and standard (not special) Uni- 


versal cement. 


Saves time! Foundations, buildings, sidewalks and 
concrete improvements of all kinds are made ready for 
use in 3 days instead of 3 weeks. 
SSS SS 
Increases strength! Concrete so made is not only as 
strong in 3 days as ordinary concrete is in 28 days, but 
is much better and much stronger concrete forever after 


than concrete as ordinarily produced. 
SP a a EE PS | EES SE SST 


High Early Strength Universal Concrete may be used 
on any concrete job. 


2. What is its chief advantage? 


3. What additional advantage is there? 


4. Isits use restricted to certain kinds of jobs? 


Thousands of laboratory tests, years of experiment and 
hundreds of actual jobs prove the value of High Early 
Strength Universal Concrete. 


5. Has High Early Strength Universal Con- 
crete been fully tested? 


Standard Universal cement is used—identically the 
same quality Universal cement and at the same price as 
used in ordinary 28-day concrete. 


6. Is a special grade of Universal cement 
required? 


Full details will be promptly sent on application to 


Universal Portland Cement Co. 


Chicago Pittsburg Minneapolis Duluth Cleveland Columbus New York 


7. Where can I get detailed information on’ 
High Early Strength Universal Concrete? 


Concrete for Permanence 


ACID -ALKALI-AND-FLAME -RESISTANT NON - ABSORBENT NON- CONDUCTING 
eee 


—— 


Add Our Experience To Your Own 


VERY laboratory of any importance installed in the 

past 20 years has included Alberene Stone equipment. 
This proves the wide acceptance of this natural stone as 
the standard material for table tops and backs, fume hoods, 
sinks and tanks, shelving, acid storage, and the like. 


And this experience has given our technical men a spe- 
cialized experience in laboratory design and construction 
that is unequaled anywhere. ‘These men will welcome 
an opportunity to work with you, on your laboratory 
problems. Add their experience to your own—without ob- 
ligation. 


Ask for Laboratory Bulletin 


The Alberene Stone Laboratory Equipment here pictured in the : 153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 
Baker Chemistry Laboratory is in keeping with the high archi- Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newark 
tectural and technical standards maintained throughout Philadelphia Pittsburgh*Richmond St.Louis 


ALBERENE STONE 


QUARRIED FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
THE INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL FOR LABORATORY USE 


STANDARD ALSO FOR TOILET. URINAL AND SHOWER PARTITIONS, STAIR TREADS, ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
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NEW HOME— 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
The owner says: To Stone & Webster, builders, is ac- 
corded high praise and sincere thanks for the manner in 
which they carried out the architectural plan and for the 


fact that they spared no effort to see that every cetail was 
developed to the point of perfection. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


BOSTON, 147 Milk Street B j I i D E R S PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg. 


Architects: 
STEWARDSON and PAGE 
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THE RESIDENCE OF JOHN J. MADDEN, SR., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Herbert Foltz, Architect 


The Substantial ‘Beauty of 
Face ‘Brick Country Houses 


HIS sumptuous suburban home is built of a delicate semi-smooth Face Brick 

and exemplifies the substantial air so necessary in achieving distinction in the 
country, always so effectually expressed through the use of colorful Face Brick. 
Its durable charm and characteristic permanence especially adapt it to the difficult 
requirements of the better class of Suburban and Country Residences. 


The proper use of Face Brick insures the essential exterior beauty and dig- 
nity, combined with permanent safety and freedom from upkeep. Any mem- 
ber of the Association will be glad to aid the architect in solving his Face 
Brick problems. 


“Architectural Details in Brickwork,” a portfolio of many halftone 
plates showing excellent examples of fine brickwork. Sent postpaid to 
any architect making a request on his stationery. ) 


“English Precedent in Modern Brickwork,” a 100-page book, beau- 
tifully illustrated with halftones and measured drawings of Tudor and 
Georgian types and American adaptations; sent postpaid for two dollars. 


“Brickwork in Italy.’’ 298 pages, an attractive and useful volume, espe- 
cially for the architect, profusely illustrated with 69 line drawings, 300 
halftones, and 20 colored plates with a map of modern and XII century 
Italy. Bound in linen, six dollars postpaid. Half morocco, seven dollars. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


— 1751 Peoples Life Building verry he 
ite CHICAGO ge 
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Roofed Once and for All! 


These broad, white gypsum tile make 
permanent roof decks. Hence, the fire- 
safety, the fuel economy, the positive con- 
trol of inside temperature and humidity, are 
secured at no sacrifice of rigid economy. PYRO 8 AR 
Indeed, the roof deck of Pyrobar Roof 7 Leal ac hee 


Tile almost invariably costs less than ROOF TILE 


comparable construction. For, being light 


Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


in weight, Pyrobar Tile Save steel—and Medical Laboratory Building, Iowa City, 

since they saw readily, they simplify SCRORULUEL Mainuts Lovee. 100 see fe 
: Long Span Hollow Roof Tile used, over 

difficult root layouts. Gypsum Poured Truss Coverings 


Whether the work in hand be a factory, U.S 

an apartment, a fine residence, or, as in CQ 

this case, an educational building, Pyrobar 

Roof Tile in the specifications means a 

permanent, firesafe, economical roof deck. MAIL THIS NOW 


4 C A United S G C 
Will you let us furnish you with com- — } Dept R205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, II 


plete architectural and engineering data? : ae forward your special information on Pyrobar Roof 
. ile. 
Have the coupon mailed to us. 


Name ete eee ee er ues eee a a Pe 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY {Fit ns nnnngen 
General Offices: Dept. R, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, I], Address. cence eens 
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DONOVAN, 
o Meet a Deman 
We are now shipping our brands of Finish in BLUE 
bags. This change was made in response to a 
demand for a bag that could be quickly recognized. 
Building Supply Dealers wanted a distinctive pack- 
age to eliminate confusion with other brands. 
Contractors wanted a distinctive package that would 
make identification of our brands easy for workmen 
and builders. 
This change has already met with hearty approval 
of the trade. The change is in the package only—the 
quality of the finish remains the same—the very 
highest. 


Hereafter, when you see a finish packed in BLUE 
bags, you may be sure it’s the whitest, purest and 
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The Furniture of the Antique World 


A Review by EDWIN J. HIPKISS 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


STUDY of the history of furniture making 

brings the firm belief that there happen from 

time to time periods when there is a golden mean 

of men, materials and media. These periods come be- 
tween epochs of primitive endeavor and epochs of over- 
burdened means; the results of the first are likely to be 
meager, and the results of the 
Sairer ate likely to “exceed 
their authority,’ for furni- 
ture as a rule should keep its 
place. It may seem a far cry 
to compare the furniture of 
eighteenth century America 
favorably with that of class- 
ical antiquity, but in this vol- 
ume Miss Richter touches on 
their close kinship. Through- 
out endless centuries skilled 
artisans in wood have discoy- 
ered and rediscovered the 
niceties of joinery, of grain, 
and of dove-tailed, wedged 
and mortised and tenoned 
joints, all sound construc- 
tions and within the limita- 
tions of their material. Neces- 
sity, structure and proportion 
are perhaps the factors in a 
correct concept of artistic 
furniture as we see it exem- 
plified in the work of all ages. 
The concluding chapter of 
the book has to do with tech- 
nique, and it is most inform- 
ing, for we are told authori- 
tatively of the kinds of wood in use, of the methods of 
joinery, and of the tools used by the workmen. That the 
worker in wood was held in high esteem even in Homer’s 
time is interestingly shown by this quotation from the 
Odyssey: ‘Who is likely to invite a stranger from a for- 
eign country, unless it be one of those who can do a pub- 
lic service as a seer, a healer of hurts, a carpenter, or a 
bard who can charm us with his singing? Such men are 
welcome all the world over.’’ To complete this volume 
on ancient furniture there are an appendix and a num- 
ber of plans and diagrams by Mr. Barker, and these 
should prove most useful for practical purposes. Alto- 
gether, the text, the illustrations, the typography and the 
general make-up of the book make a pleasing presenta- 
tion, a very readable and valuable work, based on thor- 
ough research and much learning. To designers, artisans, 
students or collectors, in fact to everyone interested in 
old or new furniture as an element in settings of artistic 


Bronze Table in the National Museum, Naples 


significance, this book by Miss Richter, of the staff of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, will, it seems, be welcome. 

Our indebtedness to the architect, sculptor, potter and 
metalworker of classical antiquity can be recognized the 
more easily because of the existing examples of their 
work. But what of furniture? The author attempts 
to answer that question 
with a fund of information 
gleaned from  contempora- 
neous representations and 
from descriptions or refer- 
ences found in the literature 
of the times. \We are shown 
the means of learning a great 
deal about the actual appear- 
ance of furniture that is now 
practically non-existent. For 
inasmuch as the furniture of 
all ages was chiefly of wood, 
we do not expect to see many 
surviving examples from 
these far-off centuries. It is 
interesting to learn that the 
few specimens still in exis- 
tence have been saved for us 
by the dryness of the climate 
in Egypt and the~ Crimea, 
where they have been found. 
It is chiefly in the countless 
scenes of daily life found on 
vases, or marble reliefs and 
in bronze and terra cotta 
statuettes that quite definite 
representations of truly an- 
tique furniture have come 
down to us. And there is an amplitude of such illustra- 
tions clearly shown in the pages of Miss Richter’s book. 

An examination of the many illustrations of the most 
characteristically Greek chair, the klismos, reminds us of 
Prof. Gilbert Murray’s thought on the quality of re- 
straint and clean-cut endeavor in the arts of ancient 
Greece. There are, he says two concepts of beauty,— 
there is the beauty of the much carved and decorated 
ship, as in the Chinese junk or the galleon of the six- 
teenth century, and there is the beauty of the modern 
racing yacht with nothing more than the utmost refine- 
ment of its essential lines and proportions. The latter 
in his opinion comes nearer to the spirit of Greek art. 


ANCIENT FURNITURE. A History of Greek, Etruscan and 
Roman Furniture. By Gisela M. A. Richter, Litt. D., Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. With an appendix by Albert W. 
Barker, Director of Art Education, Wilmington, Del. 191 
pages, 8% x 11% ins. Price $35. Oxford University Press, 
35 West Thirty-second Street, New York. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THr ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
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Promoting and Financing 
Cooperative Apartment 


Buildings 


A Statement of the Forms and Methods 
Approved by the Cooperative Apartment 
Section, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, with Complete 
Sample Documents 


QI, Erection of codperative apartment buildings, 
already proceeding upon a considerable scale in 
different parts of the country, would be far more 
general had there been during the past few years 
any recognized source of general information upon 
the subject. Each time THE FORUM'S pages have 
contained an article upon some particular phase of 
the matter, letters of inquiry have been received at 
THE FORUM'S offices which amply proved the 
need of a volume which would sum up and present 
a review of the theory and practice of the codper- 
ative apartment house movement, the practical 
value of which has now been widely demonstrated. 


(I, Such a work has now appeared, prepared in 
the light of considerable successful experience and 
covering every phase of the organization and ad- 
ministration of a coéperative apartment house 
project; the forming of the owning corporation; 
the sale of tenant owners’ stock; arrangement of 
owners’ leases; erection of the building, and the 
conducting of the affairs of the association when 
once the building has been constructed and is in 
operation. 


@, To render the work of as practical a value as 
possible, inclusion is made of all the legal forms 
likely to be required, such as stock certificates, 
leases for stockholders and subleases, and the blanks 
used in the office of the association’s secretary or 
bookkeeper. A number of pages are given up to 
describing various forms of publicity which have 
been found useful in attracting members to codper- 
ative apartment house groups, and the volume 
contains the information which, regarded from 
every point of view, has been required. It should 
supply a powerful stimulus to the codperative 
movement by promoting a correct understanding 
of its fundamental principles. 


Price $20 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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A BACKGROUND TO ARCHITECTURE. By Seward Hume Rath- 
bun. 395 pp., 544x8% ins. $4. Yale University Press, New Haven. 


HESE pages have made frequent mention of vol- 
umes calculated by their authors to interpret to the 
public the why and wherefore of architecture, to set 
forth its raison d’etre, to designate its aims, and to de- 
scribe the means and methods by which these are at- 
tained. It is not possible to deal separately with history 
and architecture, for viewed in one way architecture is 
history given visible and tangible form. Architecture, 
in fact, in certain of its developments presents a concrete 
picture of the civilization of the age which gave it birth; 
among many buildings which are the embodiments of the 
civilizations of their times there might be mentioned the 
Parthenon as representing the culmination of Greek per- 
fection, Notre Dame or Amiens as standing for thir- 
teenth century France, and the modern “skyscraper,” 
with its steel supporting frame and flimsy walls of brick 
or terra cotta, which we are sometimes told is represen- 
tative of the unstable, make-believe civilization of Amer- 
ica in the nineteenth century or the twentieth ;—and the 
setting forth of the interactions of history and architec- 
ture and the interpretation of the results which these 
interactions produced are among the functions of archi- 
tectural criticism. It would be scarcely possible to pro- . 
duce from a field already so well tilled much that is orig- 
inal or strikingly new. The well known and familiar 
subject matter must perforce be used over and over again. 
“To make these things clear in a simple way is the 
present aim. Some years of teaching the beginnings of 
architectural knowledge have shown the need of such a 
preface to the existing histories, which, from the very 
largeness of the subject, often confuse one who has not 
the key to the mystery, by their mass of facts and spe- 
cialized terms. There is no intention here to duplicate 
what they have already given so adequately, to take arbi- 
trary positions on debated questions, or to dictate to any- 
one in matters of taste; there is merely an endeavor to 
show forth the principles on which the recognized archi- 
tectural achievements have depended for their success, 
to explain how intimately these achievements have been 
connected with the other manifestations of the period or 
race which produced them. It is the big facts and their 
relationships which will interest us, relationships which, 
tying architecture to all the other phases of civilization, 
must be realized before architecture itself can properly 
be understood. No fact or development that has been 
significant in the past has ever stood alone, but each has 
been the result of causes still further in the past, which 
have made it possible, and of conditions contemporary 
with it, which have modified its character. So also with 
the present and the future. What we are doing today 
is as dependent on the things which lie behind us as on 
those which make up our daily lives, and what the 
generations to come will achieve must, in part, be caused 
by our success or failure now. All the grouped factors 
of civilization create the background for any one phase 
of civilization which we may be studying, and that is 
one point of view from which we shall consider archi- 
tecture, tracing how, in its successive stages of develop- 
ment, it became to some extent the background for its 
own future and how it was complicated, as a background, 
by the other forces acting at the time of its production.” 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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DESIGN OF CONCRETE STRUCTURES. By L. C. Urquhart 
and C. E. O’Rourke. 501 pp., 534 x 9 ins. Price $4. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and London. 

ONCRETE, a material largely employed by the 
ancients, and particularly by the Romans for the 
construction of their great engineering works, has during 
the past 25 years been growing rapidly in use in Amer- 
ica. But in addition to much regarding the use of con- 
crete which the modern world has learned from antiquity, 
much has been added which has been the result of expe- 
rience. Probably most of the concrete now used is rein- 
forced by steel, thus adding enormously to its strength, 
and the use of modern mixing machinery has done won- 
ders in adding to the value of this most useful material. 

Concrete is composed of ingredients easily procurable 

almost everywhere, and possibly the very ease of secur- 

ing them has been responsible for wide mis-use or rather 
abuse in the use of the material. Many builders and even 
some engineers seem to feel that any mixture made up 

of cement, stone, sand and mortar which will attain a 

certain degree of hardness constitutes concrete, and act- 

ing on this theory has been the cause of much building 
which has been clumsy and awkward even when it has 
not utterly failed. Mixing of concrete should be most 
carefully done; only the proper kind of each of the 
materials employed should be used, and the manner of 
mixing is a matter upon which much depends. Engineers 

and builders would do well to study with care the mi- 

nutie of mixing concrete. 

The authors of this useful work are the Professor and 
the Assistant Professor of Structural Engineering at 
Cornell University, and the purpose of the volume is to 
provide a text book on concrete and reinforced concrete 
which can be used in conducting the elementary courses 
given in schools of engineering; it does not attempt to 
cover the entire subject of concrete construction. Nat- 
urally, the development of the work has been influenced 
by the authors’ experience as teachers, and it has been 
their aim to give a development of theory with a suffi- 
cient number of problems of illustration to insure the 
student a firm grasp upon what are the real fundamentals. 


HANDBOOK OF DOMESTIC OIL BURNING. “Tentative 
Edition.” 224 pp., 4% x 7 ins. Price $2. American Oil 
Burner Association, 350 Madison Avenue, New York. 

HE compilers of this highly useful manual preface 

its pages with a “Foreword” which says that owing 
to the recent origin and rapid growth of the use of oil 
for fuel there have not yet been secured adequate data, 
particularly in published form, and that this is therefore 
but a “tentative” work. Its closely printed pages, how- 
ever, filled with data which could be nothing less than 
the result of careful research, suggest far more than the 
foreword leads one to expect and suggest rather at least 

a solid and firm foundation for a work which shall pos- 

sess a permanent value. The subject of use of fuel oils 

is of course highly important to architects, particularly 
to such as specialize in domestic work, and while the 
entire volume deserves and will amply reward close study, 
architects will be particularly interested in Chapter 

XIII,—“Oil Burning and The Architect.” This chap- 

ter covers the subject quite fully, and one very helpful 

detail is the inclusion of many plans of basements for 
houses of different sizes, suggesting layouts in which 
provision is made for use of oil-burning apparatus. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM BOOK DEPARTMENT 


GRADE SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS; BOOK II 


[Te no department of architecture have the last ten 
years seen quite the progress which has been made 
with schoolhouses, a class of buildings of the first im- 
portance, since they exert a strong influence upon their 
communities, and by their architectural excellence or the 
lack of excellence they elevate or lower the architectural 
standards of entire districts. Study of school structures, 
particularly at the hands of a group of well known archi- 
tects, has resulted in their being given a high degree of 
architectural distinction and dignity in the way of de- 
sign, while study directed toward their planning and 
equipment has led to their being practical and convenient 
far beyond what was regarded as an advanced standard 
of efficiency anywhere in America even a few years ago. 


Kensington Schoolhouse, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Wesley Sherwood Bessell, cArchitect 


HIS volume, a companion to another published in 

1914, records the results of endless study and experi- 
ment in different parts of the country, summed up and 
presented. By illustrations of exteriors and interiors, 
by floor plans and carefully written descriptions and 
articles by well known architects and educators, the pres- 
ent high standard of schoolhouse design is made plain, 
and these results which have been achieved by a few 
architects and school boards are thus made possible to 
all architects who are interested in schoolhouse design. 
The compiler has selected from almost 1000 exteriors 
and floor plans the school buildings to be illustrated, 
and the volume records “a process of innovation and 
elimination, namely, the introduction. from time to time 
of features which have been deemed desirable and_prac- 
tical, and the elimination of things which, owing to 
changed school methods, are no longer required.” 


400 pages; 7% x 10%s inches 
Profusely Illustrated; Price $10 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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THE EARLY ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE CATHE.- 
DRAL OF SANTIAGO DE COMPOSTELA, By Kenneth John 
Conant. Plates, plans and 58 pp. of text 8% x 12 ins. Price 
$5. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 


URING the past few years archeologists have been 
devoting research and scholarship to the study of 

the Romanesque remains of Spain, France and northern 
Italy, a treasury of architectural design, which besides 
being surpassingly and superlatively rich is comparatively 
little known. Architecture of this type found its use 
largely in churches, cathedrals and monastic houses, and 
had its origin and the greater part of its development 
during the eleventh century, when much of the popular 
religious fervor (which later was to find such marvelous 
fruition in rearing the Gothic cathedrals) sought expres- 
sion in pilgrimages to the tombs of the saints,—and in 
western Europe no shrine drew to itself more devotion 
than that of St. James the Apostle, in northwestern 
Spain. Upon this shrine there were lavished for cen- 
turies the gifts of throngs of the faithful as the first 
humble beginnings in the form of a wayside chapel gave 
way to an ever and ever larger church,—always “too 
small for such great glory,” until at length the tomb of 
the apostle was marked by one of the supreme glories of 
Spanish architecture——the Cathedral of Santiago de 
Compostela, brought into being by the united efforts of 
Spanish kings and bishops and hosts of piigrims from 
Italy, France, Spain, the British Isles and from all of 
western Europe, all of whom made their contributions. 
The cathedral, as it appears today, shows that builders 
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have used upon its fabric all the architectural styles 
which have been current in Europe from pre-Roman- 
esque to the particular version of the Spanish Renais- 
sance which students know as “Plateresque.”’ It pre- 
sents.an appearance imposing indeed, placed as it is upon 
an eminence and with its strikingly stately Spanish 
Renaissance towers dominating the cathedral and the 
rambling mass of accessory buildings, episcopal palaces 
and the other structures which during almost a millen- 
nium have been grouping themselves about its base. The 
Romanesque character of the church is perhaps most 
marked within, although alterations in other and later 
architectural styles have altered considerably what must 
have been its original appearance, and the interior loses 
something of what would otherwise be its impressiveness 
because of the peculiarly Spanish arrangement of the 
choir (coro), which by blocking up the area beyond the 
junction of nave and transepts interferes with the view 
which might be had from the west end of the church to 
the feretory, which is situated behind the high altar. 

The volume is a notable and most valuable addition to 
the number which have already appeared upon the archi- 
tecture of the medizval period and the epoch- which 
immediately preceded the medizval age. The work gives 
every evidence of thoughtful, painstaking scholarship, 
and its abundant documentation, its frequent references 
to other published works, and its many plans and other 
drawings afford valuable data to later students who may 
undertake further archeological research into a rich and 
little known passage of European architectural history. 


* CHURCH BUILDING”—By Ralph Adams Cram 


(A NEW AND REVISED EDITION) 


ges improvement which 
has accompanied the pro- 
gress of American architec- 
ture during recent years has 
been no more marked in any 
department than in that of an 
ecclesiastical nature. This has 
been due primarily to the rise 
of a few architects who by 
travelandstudy have acquired 
much of the point of view 
from which worked the build- 
ers of the beautiful structures 
which during the fourteenth 
century and the fifteenth were 
being built over allof Europe. 

These architects have 
closely studied the churches, chapels, convents and other 
similar buildings in England, France, Spain and elsewhere, 
and the result has been a number of American churches of 
an excellence so marked that they have influenced ecclesi- 
astical architecture in general and have led a distinct advance 
toward a vastly better standard. This improvement has not 
been exclusively in the matter of design, for plans of older 
buildings have been adapted to present-day needs, and old 
forms have been applied to purposes which are wholly new. 


pigee appearance of a new 
and revised edition of a 
work whichis by far the bestin 

its field records this progress. 

Mr. Cram, being perhaps the 

leader among the architects 

who have led this advance, is 

himself the one individual 

best qualified to write regard- 

ing the betterment of ecclesi- 

astical architecture. The 

editions of this work of 1900 

and 1914, which have for 

some time been out of print, 

have now been considerably 

1evised and much entirely 

new matter has been added, 

which in view of the change which has come over ecclesi- 
astical building of every nature is both significant and helpful. 
Illustrations used in this new edition of “Church 
Building” show the best of recent work— views of churches 
and chapels large and small, in town and country, buildings 
rich in material and design and others plain to the point 
of severity, with the sole ornament in the use of fine 
proportions and correct lines. Part of the work deals 
with the accessories of the churches and their worship. 


345 pages, 6 x9 inches, Price $7.50 
ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM 
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A few of the larger 100% 


Columbia installations in 
the City of Philadelphia. 
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City Centre Building 
Franklin Trust Co. 
Banker's Trust Co. 
Jefferson Building 
Professional Building 
Public Ledger Building 
Robert Morris Hotel 
Schaff Building 
Shrine Hospital 
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Two Problems— 
One Answer 


A handsome residence hotel. The monu- 
mental home of a great metropolitan daily. 
Two totally different types of buildings—and 
each confronted by a different daytime light- 
ing problem. 


In one the comfort of guests was at stake, 
while in the other proper control of daylight 
was an important factor in the efficiency and 
accuracy of employees. Low replacement cost 
was a factor in both buildings. Small wonder 
then, that both were equipped with Columbia 
Window Shades in colors that soften the 
strongest outside light and fill each room with 
a perfect atmosphere for work or relaxation. 


So much depends on the 
roller! Inefficient, jerk- 
ing, balking rollers area 
constant source of annoy- 
ance. But Columbia Roll- 
ers—easy-running and 
trouble-proof, smooth, s1- 
lent and sure—never call 
attention to themselves. 
Nickel-plated and rust- 
proof, they last a lifetime. 
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Toned daylight—through 
the medium of Columbia 
Shades—is an aid to ac- 
curacy in the modern 


plant of the Public Ledger. 


The Robert Morris Hotel 
has 600 Columbia Win- 
dow Shades and Rollers. 
The shades are of a spe- 
cial circular type. 


And from the standpoint of economy, Co- 
lumbia Window Shades and Rollers have 
proved a sound investment for both institu- 
tions. The closely-woven, firm-textured shade 
cloth fabric is built to give years of flawless 
service. The rollers have constitutions of 
iron! And with a team like this on the job, 
replacement costs cause little concern. 
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! 
You can save time and trouble by using | 
the Standard Specification for Window | 
Shades which we'll gladly sendon request. j 
A specimen roller and samples of Colum-_ j 
bia Cloth are sent with the specification. i 
Just fill in coupon and mail to The i 
Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, + 
New York. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Holabird & Roche, Architects 


Office building erected by 
Turner Construction Company 


Structurally the above building is 100% concrete and 
exemplifies the adaptability and architectural possibilities of 
concrete and concrete products. The structure is regarded as 
representing the highest type of fire resistive construction. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Only a cloth-to-metal contact can 
‘Seal’ windows from drafts 


( Patented 9) 


Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip 


is the only cloth-lined 


metal weatherstrip made 


The patented Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip has advantages 
enjoyed by no other weatherstrip. For 
the cloth-to-metal contact effectually 
*‘seals’’ the windows against drafts 
and dust—yet is sufficiently pliable to 
prevent the sash from sticking. 


Also: The efficiency of Athey Cloth-Lined 
Metal Weatherstrip is not dependent upon 
the fit of the sash. For even though the win- 
dows are loose, the cloth-to-metal contact is 
sufficiently pliable to compensate for any looseness, providing a per- 
fect “seal” and also preventing windows from rattling. 


WINDSOR 
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yr 


Tests made by a prominent firm 


of New, York ‘Architects show For Wood or Metal Sash 


infiltration through a window not 


bray aehe ae ener er Athey Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrip is made for either wood 
each lineal foot of perimeter. or metal sash. Some time ago one of the leading makers of metal 


These same tests established sash, after making exhaustive tests of all types of weatherstrips, 


the fact that with ordinary metal 


weatherstrip the air leakage Sent the following bulletin to their representatives: 


amounts to .29 cubic feet; while “Athey Weatherstrip is the best we have seen for this purpose 
with cloth- lined metal weather- 


strip the leakage was reduced and can be readily applied after sash is erected or glazed. It 


to .08 cubic feet. _. can be used for pivoted, projected or casement windows.” 
This shows the great necessity 


of weatherstrip and further shows 


the greater efficiencyof cloth-lined 
weatherstrip such as the Athey. hthey © 
age : <Snre 
wails, SweetS i 6015 West 65th Street - Chicago, Illinois 


Perennial Window Shades Disappearing Partition In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d 
Skylight Shades Cloth-Lined Metal Weatherstrips 270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 
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A SMALL HOMES COMPETITION 


O aid home builders in the suburbs of every 
American city, as well as those in the vicinity 

of Chicago, The Chicago Tribune has insti- 

tuted a “Small Homes Competition,” On Sunday, 
September 12, The Tribune made announcement of 
the scope of the competition, which is for designs 
and plans for two classes of houses, one being a 
five-room house with two bedrooms,: the other a 
six-room house with three bedrooms. Architects, 
architectural draftsmen, and students are invited to 
submit one, but not more than one, design in each 
class. All draftsmen, whether licensed or not, are 
eligible as competitors. These prizes, aggregating 
$7,500 in cash, will be awarded to the architects or 
draftsmen submitting winning designs: For first 
prize design in each class, $1,000 each; for second 
prize design in each class, $750 each; for third prize 
design in each class, $500 each; for fourth prize 
design in each class, $300 each; for fifth to tenth 
prize designs in each class, $200 each. The designs 
in this competition need not be limited to any period, 
The jury of award for The Chicago Tribune Small 
Homes Competition includes: John Mead Howells 
and Raymond M. Hood, architects of The Tribune 
Tower; Louis James Bargelt, Home Builders’ Ed- 
itor of The Chicago Sunday Tribune Real Estate 
and Home Builders’ Section; Al Chase, Real Estate 
Editor of The Chicago Tribune; Holmes Onder- 
donk, Manager of Chicago Tribune Properties. 
Earl H. Reed, Jr., of the American Institute of 
Architects, will act as professional adviser. Each 
set of prize winning designs will be published in 
The Chicago Tribune’s Sunday Real Estate and 
Home Builders’ Section beginning with Sunday, Jan- 
uary 2, 1927, and continuously each Sunday there- 
after until all the plans have been presented. Further 
details regarding the competition, which will close at 
5 o'clock, Wednesday, December 1, 1926, may be 
had of The Chicago Tribune Small Homes Compe- 
tition, Tribune Tower, Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


MORE LOW COST APARTMENTS 


NCOURAGED no doubt by the success of its 

experiment in providing low cost housing in 
Greater New York, the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company is now considering extending the benefits 
of its operations to other cities, according to a recent 
statement by Haley Fiske, president of the company. 
The suggestion is based upon the successful con- 
struction of apartment houses with rentals at $9 a 
room in Queens, which Mr. Fiske announces is 
returning 8.8 per cent profit on the investment. 
Under the state law the company is allowed to keep 
6 per cent, and the rest is being applied to income 
tax payments and to wiping out the original invest- 
ment. Fifty-four apartment houses were built, cost- 
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ing, with the land, $7,500,000. They are occupied 
by 2,125 families. Mr. Fiske announces that the 
Metropolitan is ready, if protected by legislation sim- 
ilar to that in New York, to undertake to improve 
housing conditions in the country outside New York. 


ANOTHER COVER COMPETITION 


HE holding of The House Beautiful cover com- 

petition has been an annual event for the past 
four years. The announcement of the fifth compe- 
tition offers, in addition to the first prize of $500, 
four special prizes of $250 each, and six honorable 
mention awards. The student certificate of merit 
(with honorarium), offered for the first time last 
year, is continued this year for students of any school 
of art. The exhibition of 100 or more of the best 
designs, which has been a feature of the competition 
since the beginning, will be considerably extended 
this year, and covers will be shown in all the impor- 
tant cities from coast to coast. The competition 
closes January 14, 1927. Full particulars regarding 
it may be obtained from the Competition Committee, 
The House Beautiful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston. 


CORRECTIONS 


LATES 39 and 40 of THE ARcHITECTURAL 
Forum for September illustrated the Masonic 
Temple at Greenwich, Conn. By an oversight an error 
was made in giving proper credit for the designing 
of the building, which was the work of George B. 
Post & Sons, with F. G. G. Smith in collaboration. 


N page 143 of Ture Forum for September it 

should have been said that degree rooms of 
fraternal buildings may well be placed upon second 
floors where they are planned to seat 1,000—not 100. 
The designing of the Scottish Rite Cathedral at San 
Antonio should have been credited to the Herbert 
M. Greene Company, Ralph Cameron supervising. 


N connection with our article on “The Planning 

and Construction of Swimming Pools” in the 
September issue of THe ARCHITECTURAL ForRUM 
we have received an interesting and informative 
letter from Mr. J. Francis Booraem, M. E., too long 
to print in full, but advising us that the illustration of 
the “shell and lining of a swimming pool” and “cop- 
ing, overflow gutter and drain” shown on page 187 
are details of swimming pool construction designed 
and patented by him, and available only by arrange- 
ment with him. The illustrations in question were 
selected by the editors as adding to the value of the 
article, and were taken from among the technical 
illustrations of Sweet's Catalogue, 1924-25, pages 
458 and 460, where they appear without indication of - 
patent or copyright, which accounts for the error. 
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IT’ TELESCOPES 


Five Important Questions 
In Choosing Office Partition 


3. 


1. Is it movable?—Telesco Partition is because 


no nails are used. Only screws that can easily 
be removed hold it firm and solid. The in- 
stantly adjustable top takes care of different 
height ceilings without alteration. 


Will it give long service?7—As far as we 
know every foot of Telesco Partition that has 
been erected is still in use. For over 16 years 
we have specialized in the development and 
manufacture of subdividing partition, careful 
selection of lumber, thorough seasoning and 
scientific workmanship and finish. 


4. 


Is it beautiful?—The cabinet finish on Telesco 
Partition makes it as beautiful as a fine piece 
of furniture. 


Is it dependable?—We are the largest manu- 
facturers of office partition and stand solidly 
behind every foot that we sell. 


Can I get it when ordered?—Our plant has 
a capacity of 1000 lineal feet per day of finished 
partition. Besides this, we always keep in stock 
25,000 lineal feet ready for immediate shipment. 
Our service department insures you delivery. 


Write tor complete details. 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CO. 


(DRIWOOD CORPORATION ) 


ELMHURST, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 9 East 37th Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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HOUSE OF MOSES TAYLOR, ESQ., PORTSMOUTH, R. I. 
JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT | ) <4 


From a Rendering by Otto R. Eggers 
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The House of Moses Taylor, Esq., Portsmouth, R. I. 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE, Architect 
By LEIGH FRENCH, JR. 


HE house of Moses Taylor, Esq., at Ports- 

| mouth, recently designed by John Russell 
Pope, is characteristic of a trend that has 
steadily become more and more pronounced in Amer- 
ican country house architecture during the past few 
years. It is that marked trend toward the assimilation 
of French rural types as a basis of composition. The 
French prototype serves as a point of departure, so 
to speak, a source from which appropriate deriva- 
tions may be freely drawn, and a body upon which 
acceptable and consistent adaptations may be grafted. 
It is not the first time in the history of American 
architecture that France has furnished inspiration 
which has exercised a marked effect in the field of 
domestic design. In the early years of the republic, 
when feeling was particularly strong, French fash- 
ions had a profound influence, and this influence was 
reflected in domestic architecture as well as in the 
sort of clothing people wore, the kind of furniture 
with which they equipped their rooms, and all the 
sundry polite details that went to make up their 
environment. Unfortunately, a good many of the 
houses of that date have either entirely disappeared 
or else been so altered that the real source of their 
original inspiration is not readily obvious. The fur- 
niture of the time, however, and its minor accom- 
paniments bear unmistakable witness to their deriva- 
tion, while contemporary prints tell no uncertain 
story on the score of costume at that distant period. 
How far this following of French precedents was 
the result of mature judgment and reasoned convic- 
tion in point of taste, and how far it was a matter of 
favorable sentiment enhanced by the glamor of nov- 
elty and appeal to the popular imagination, it would 
now be exceedingly difficult to say. We shall prob- 
ably not be far wrong in attributing the wide prev- 
alence of the French vogue to both causes com- 
bined. We are reasonably safe in assuming that 
when Chancellor Livingston built his house on the 
banks of the Hudson and filled it with choice French 
furniture, and that when Gouverneur Morris brought 
home sundry objets d’art that he had gathered dur- 
ing his residence in Paris and installed them in 
Morrisania, they were actuated by the discriminating 


taste of cultured gentlemen. We are likewise safe 
in assuming that when the people of Philadelphia 
wined and dined “Citizen Genet,” and danced about 
liberty poles they were moved purely by highly stimu- 
lated sentiment. Friendship for France was in the air. 

The current trend in favor of French domestic 
types is based on a more stable foundation. It can- 
not be ascribed to any sentimental enthusiasms that 
have captured the popular fancy at the expense of 
calm judgment. On the contrary, the acceptance of 
French inspiration at the present day is conditioned 
by cool discernment and a carefully reasoned ap- 
praisal of its worth. It stands altogether upon its 
own intrinsic merits. Open-minded readiness to ac- 
cept and assimilate whatever is good, no matter from 
what particular source it may be derived, has always 
characterized American architecture in its best 
epochs. With the willingness or even eagerness to 
accept fresh material for assimilation, however, there 
is reserved the liberty of rejecting what is not suit- 
able for the purpose. It is in this spirit of impartial 
discrimination that Mr. Pope and others working in 
substantially the same vein have employed French 
rural types as a growth suitable to be transplanted, 
acclimated and cultivated on American soil with 
promising results. In so doing they have not at all 
surrendered the rights and opportunities of mani- 
festing originality and their own individuality of 
interpretation. Indeed, as the outcome plainly indi- 
cates, they have rather emphasized the factor of 
creative design and broadened its scope or application. 

Certain prejudiced critics, both lay and profes- 
sional, who contend that French domestic types are 
exotic to America and therefore unsuitable for em- 
ployment, put themselves in an absurdly indefensible 
attitude. As a matter of pure history, every mode 
of domestic architecture of which America can boast 
has been at some time of exotic derivation; the only 
really indigenous American types are to be found in 
the Indian wigwam and the house of wattles cov- 
ered with the bark of trees. So far neither of these 
types has proved a promising source of architectural 
inspiration. If this restrictive program of rigidly 
excluding everything “exotic” were to be carried to 
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One View of the Entrance Facade 
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its ultimate logical conclusion, we should have no 
peaches, no pears, no cherries, no bricks, no silk, no 
roses, no potatoes,—in short we should be reduced to 
a state of voluntary savagery and utter destitution. 
It is sheer madness to dream of staying the course 
of evolution, whether in the general accompaniments 
of civilization or in the modes of architectural ex- 
pression. The adaptation of fresh material is the 
means by which architecture is enriched and main- 
tains its vitality. It is certainly the means by which do- 
mestic architecture in America today has attained the 
merits it possesses. Furthermore, French provincial 
domestic types are not exotic to England or Amer- 
ica in the sense in which Italian or Spanish types 
might perhaps be termed exotic. With three factors 
that markedly affect French architectural style,— 
climatic conditions, materials, and general topo- 
graphical characteristics,—having many close re- 
semblances to the same factors in America, it is not 
unreasonable. to regard with more than passing in- 
terest the type of domestic building in a land where 
the general trend and ideals of culture have much 
in common with those prevailing on the western side 
of the Atlantic. ‘There is nothing new under the 
sun” may be said as truly of architecture as of any- 
thing else. Novelty and originality are wholly de- 
pendent upon the personal equation. Creative orig- 
inality in architectural design proceeds from the way 
in which the individual interprets, adapts, modifies 
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General View, Showing Garage and Servants’ Wing 
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and combines the precedents at his disposal. Orig- 
inality of design is fundamentally a selective and 
evolutionary process, and all worthy originality of 
architectural design has come by the channel just 
noted, not by contemptuous avoidance of precedents 
and an obstinate determination to produce something 
wholly new and totally unlike anything seen before. 

Taking a type of provincial French house as a 
theme to work upon, Mr. Pope has produced a com- 
position which, while agreeably reminiscent of the 
historical source that served as the germ of inspira- 
tion, is replete with the characteristics of individual 
interpretation, so that the distinctly personal quality 
of the conception is plainiy apparent. As a matter 
of fact, while the French element has given the 
dominating tone, there are also elements of un- 
mistakably Italian origin happily incorporated, so 
that the composition carries the easy air of truly 
cosmopolitan poise, a graceful, refined sophistication. 

The plan is thoroughly American and thoroughly 
in accord with the domestic requirements of the 
present day. However acceptable may be the ex- 
ternal style of the provincial French house as a fac- 
tor of composition, there are comparatively few 
French country houses of the eighteenth century, or 
earlier, whose plan would satisfy even the least exact- 
ing American client, The American plan is fully 
organized and thoroughly articulated. It is easy to 
follow the purpose of all its parts at a glance and, The Garden, from the Veranda 
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quite naturally, it is carefully calculated to meet the 
requirements of the American mode of living and 
American methods of household management. The 
plan of almost any French country house, of a type 
likely to prove agreeably suggestive in point of ex- 
ternal style, would appear incomprehensible and 
totally inadequate for convenience and comfort in its 
arrangement. The order of living in the one case is 
almost wholly different from the order of living in 
the other, and in any instance where French provin- 
cial precedents supply 
the motif from which a 
scheme of composition is 
adapted it is safe to as- 
sume that the French 
plan will prove of little 
or no value. With this 
fact in mind, it is worth 
noting that Mr. Pope has 
retained an external fea- 
ture of admitted interest 
in composition and logic- 
ally fitted its presence in- 
to the plan. The square 
tower projecting from the 
southwest front accom- 
modates the staircase and 
makes it possible to pro- 
vide a long, unobstructed 
cross hall connecting or 
drawing together all the 
principal rooms on _the 
ground floor. Ba 
The south loggia, over- 
looking the flower gar- 
den and pool, is distinct- 
ly Italian in conception 
and treatment and is one of the most engaging ex- 
ternal features of the house. There is nothing char- 
acteristically French about it, except the treillage on 
the piers within the arcade, and yet it fits perfectly 
into a body of obviously French inspiration without 
doing violence to the sensibilities of the most archzo- 
logically inclined stylist. It is just by such skillful 
bits of manipulation and combination of precedents 
drawn from widely variant sources that the architect 
not only manifests his own sane originality but also 
justifies the eclectic practices to which American 
domestic architecture today owes no small share of 
the interest and freshness which render it notable. 
Apart from this south loggia, which is quite ap- 
propriately carried out in a spirit of blithesome 
geniality in accord with its immediate environment 
and the purpose it serves, the exterior is composed 
with a degree of reticence and simplicity apparent 
only after close analysis. Viewed as a whole, the 
house does not impress one as being essentially 
austere in its expression, and yet it is not at all de- 
pendent upon an elaborately organized scheme of de- 
tails to impart seemliness and suavity of finish. It is 
singularly free from all complexities of ornament. 
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There are no meticulously studied mouldings, and 
there is no cornice beneath the eaves. There is rigor- 
ous abstention from all manner of “jewelry” whose 
presence might have been condoned on the plea of 
customary convention. The single piece of deliber- 
ate decoration occurs in the treatment of the main 
doorway, and there the enrichment is fully justified 
for the sake of accent to emphasize the importance 
of a central feature and likewise to stress the sim- 
plicity of the rest of the composition. The flush 
quoins and the string 
course between the sto- 
ries can scarcely be put 
in the category of orna- 
ment. Their function, 
partly constructional in 
the case of the quoins, is 
chiefly to give definition 
and to articulate the en- 
semble. For the rest, 
whatever ornamentation 
there is proceeds from 
the necessary and indis- 
pensable items of con- 
structive composition and 
the manner in which they 
are disposed,—the mass 
and balanced disposition 
of the several parts, the 
contour of the roofs, the 
proportions and _ placing 
the chimneys, the 
arrangement 
of the fenestration, the 
sizes and shapes of the 
penetrations, the charac- 
ter of the blinds and the 
glazing of the casements, and, finally, the colors and 
textures of the materials. These are all the elements 
that enter into the ornamentation of the composition, 
and each and every one of them is a necessary and 
inevitable item of construction. Furthermore, each 
of them in itself is conditioned by the utmost sim- 
plicity of form. As a result this house, whose very 
essence resides in directness and_ simplicity without 
making a forced appeal to that end, has all the at- 
tractiveness and visual interest that are often arrived 
at by more artificial means. In actuality it is austere 
to the point of severity; in effect, it possesses grace. 
One danger in adapting French provincial types 
to modern American use lies in the temptation to be 
carried away by the picturesque. The temptation is 
strong and readily yielded to. For instance, how 
often does one see houses admittedly designed from 
French provincial prototypes in which stuccoed wall 
surfaces have lost all the repose they ought to have 
through being cut up by brick band courses that can 
properly be used only where all the dimensions are 
conceived on a far broader scale than the adaptation 
usually exhibits! Nothing is more disastrous than 
this sort of futile striving after too many “features.” 


Some Old Houses in Wiscasset, Me. 


By M. O. GOLDSMITH 


nautical enterprise of its inhabitants,’ Wis- 
casset was first accurately described, says 
the Rev. Alden Bradford, by himself in 1800. (See 
Collections of Massachusetts Historical Society for 
1800, p. 280 and ff.) It was then a port of entry 
and delivery, deriving importance from its situation 
on the western branch of the Sheepscot River some 
20 miles from the mouth of that wide and navigable 
estuary. The name “Wichcasset” had been given 
the spot by the Indians to denote the confluence of 
three tides. (See p. 267. Sewall.) For many years 
it had been a center of exportation of spar timber 
to Europe, but at the turn of the century the mer- 
chants residing there were chiefly employed in the 
West India trade, owning nearly 30 square-rigged 
vessels. Consequently there were “considerable 
wharves in this place, one of them 550 feet in length, 
. large and elegant dwelling houses, numerous 
stores, a meeting house and court house.” More- 
over, Wiscasset was the shire town of Lincoln 
County; it was on the post road from Boston to 
St. George’s River, and got mail from Boston twice 
a week. Its only shame was that some of the com- 
mon people imbibed too freely of spirits, and often 
drank tea twice a day, “which must be very injurious 
to the constitution,” says their pastor and historian. 
Wiscasset was among the several ports of the 
eastern states surveyed by Joshua Humphreys in 
1801 for the purpose of ascertaining the best place 
for docks and navy yards. In his report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, from which extracts were pub- 
lished in the American Review for 1802, Humphreys 
sums up the advantages and disadvantages of New 
London, Newport, Boston, Charlestown, Portsmouth, 
Portland and Wiscasset. He rules out the Sheepscot 
port for these seasons: 
“1) Fogs that are frequent on this coast. 
2) Great distance from the center of the Union. 
3) Difficulty of procuring artificers and seamen. 
4) Price demanded by Mr. Lee for his land and 
mills (on Birch’s Point), being twelve thou- 
sand dollars.” 
But one can see that in spite of its remoteness and 
the price put upon the best land for docks by this 
Silas Lee, of whom we shall’ speak later, Wiscasset 
held a place of considerable commercial importance 
in 1802. Along came the War of 1812 with the par- 
alyzing Embargo Acts and ruined the merchants, 
The town received an economic blow from which it 
never recovered, for maritime trade was not resumed 
from these Maine ports. From an_ architectural 
point of view we are indebted to this period of finan- 
cial depression as we are to the volcanic eruption 
-that preserved Pompeii as it was in its prime. There 
was no money during’ succeeding generations to 
reconstruct the fine old houses according to changing 


a HOUGH considerably celebrated for the 


fads. They remain today much as they were, although 
two of those illustrated here—the Carleton and Tuck- 
er houses—have undergone changes for the worse. 

The oldest of the houses shown here is known as 
the Governor Smith house. It was erected by the 
Hon. Silas Lee soon after his title to the land had 
been perfected in 1792, I quote Mr. William Pat- 
terson of Wiscasset, to whom I am greatly indebted 
for authentic data concerning the various buildings: 
“Although an earlier date has been assigned for its 
erection, it does not seem to me likely that so careful 
a lawyer as Judge Lee appears to have been would 
have expended much money upon a piece of land to 
which he did not have a perfect title. Whether the 
entire house was erected that year, no one knows. 
The portion nearest to the meeting house (seen as 
the brick wing in the picture) appears to be older 
than the main house.” Along in the ’thirties the 
house was bought by Samuel E. Smith, Governor of 
Maine 1831-33, and is still in his family. No alter- 
ations have been made, but the portico, which fell 
into neglect during the governor’s long tenancy, was 
carefully restored from the original by his widow. 

Before inquiring into the sources of the style of 
the house, it may be well to mention the various 
local building enterprises of Judge Lee. He built 
the Smith house around 1792, Then, on the stretch 
of 50 acres considered by the government as a site 
for navy yards in 1802, he built another notable 
house, since destroyed by fire, where he lived after 
leaving the Smith house. In 1807 he employed a 
Scotch architect, says tradition, to build the Tucker 
house, where he lived until his death in 1814. Rec- 
ords show that he owned a number of. other houses 
from time to time, but whether they were all built 
by him cannot be determined. It seems safe to con- 
clude that building houses was a hobby with him, 
aside from his legal duties, and that he had a keen 
sense of real estate values can be deduced from the 
price he put on Birch’s Point. His architectural taste, 
while not based on technical training, was at least 
up-to-date. His biography reveals the fact that be- 
fore coming to Wiscasset he had been where he 
would have seen and noted the best contemporary 
building in and around Boston. He was born in 
Concord, was graduated from Harvard in 1784, 
studied law at Biddeford, near Portland, and started 
his professional practice in Wiscasset, where he had 
a clear and, as it turned out, a fertile field; for 
during the strenuous days of the War of 1812, while 
he was Judge of the Probate, the courts were 
crowded with cases involving violations of the Em- 
bargo Act. All the commercial interests of the vicin- 
ity were against him, yet he was highly respected by 
his neighbors for devotion to his calling. (See Willis. ) 

Returning now to the first house built by Silas 
Lee, we can perhaps understand better the unusual 
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combination it represents of Colonial features—sur- 
vivals of the early eighteenth century—and others 
showing post-Revolutionary, classical tendencies. I 
have an idea that the local builder followed his well 
thumbed carpentry books except when his employer 
took a hand and suggested something newer, such as 
the rounded portico. The house is a patriarch for 
dignity. So far as the engaged pilasters on the 
facade are concerned and the brick belt course at 
the side terminating before reaching the corner, the 
building might have stood on the site some 50 years 
before Lee bought the land. But the rounded por- 
tico could not have been earlier. Bulfinch used a 
semi-circular portico with free columns above an 
arcaded basement on the Barrel house, finished in 
1792. Samuel McIntire sketched the facade. and 
adapted the rounded portico on a small scale to the 
doorway of the Nathan Read house in Salem, dated 
1793. (Seep, 221, Kimball.) «That, soitaeeaeets 
known, was the first of its kind in New England. 
There is a possibility that the Smith house was 
built without a portico, but the plainness of the door 
itself would imply that in a house of this impressive 
type a portico enrichment of some sort was part of 
the initial plan. It is quite possible that the portico 
was not finished until a year or more after the house 
was started, as local buildings progressed slowly. I 
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Built by Silas Lee about 1808 
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consider it a suggestion for modernity by Lee or by 
a friend who had seen the Barrel and Read houses, 
since no later owners or tenants of the house are 
known to have made any changes, and since rounded 
porticos are not to be found in the more familiar 
builders’ guides available in 1792. I have looked 
through William and James Pain’s English publica- 
tions for instances of use of the guilloche appearing 
on the portico frieze. It is done in the heavier style 
that preceded the Adam refinement of similar classi- 
cal motifs. Thus in “The Builder’s Companion,” 
published in London in 1758 (Plate 51), among 
other ornaments for the bases and sub-bases of pedi- 
ments, is this identical guilloche. In a simpler form 
it is used on the belt course between the first and 
second stories in a design for a gentleman’s house 
in William and James Pain’s “British Palladio,” pub- 
lished in 1786 (Plate 5). A year later William Pain 
published the original simple design of our portico, 
much elaborated with beaded mouldings decorating 
the twisted bands and with various types of rosettes 
in the centers of the circles. (See Plate 27, “Car- 
penter’s and Joiner’s Repository.”) It is interesting 
to find that the large scaled fret on the soffits of the 
arches in the living room is also among the designs 
in the 1758 English edition of “The Builder’s Com- 
panion” in which the guilloche appears. I take it 
that these two motifs represent the Georgian version 
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Governor Smith House, Wiscasset, Me. 
Built about 1792 by Silas Lee 
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Front View, Governor Smith House, Wiscasset 


of Palladian details, whereas the dentil moulding be- 
low the console brackets all around the room in the 
Smith house shows the influence of the fine scaled 
Adam details that appear in the later Pain publica- 
tions and in Benjamin. Adam, too, is the mantel 
treatment. End blocks and sunken panels belong to 
the innovations as introduced by Bulfinch and Mc 
Intire and codified by Asher Benjamin in his build- 
ers’ guides, The general architectural treatment of 
the living room, however, recalls the pre-Revolution- 
ary period, since fireplace and window recesses at 


either side are framed with an order as in the Royall 
house at Medford, built before 1738, and in the 
Jeremiah Lee house at Marblehead, dated 1768. 
The stairways and balusters are distinctly in the 
old style that held throughout the colonies after 
appearing in the Hancock house in Boston, dated 
1737. In houses showing incoming Adam tenden- 
cies, as here, one would expect curving stairways 
and plain balusters, but these are later survivals of 
the much older turned balusters and spiral newels. 
The Carleton house, across the street from the 
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Entrance, The Carleton House, Built about 1804 by Joseph Tinker Wood 


Smith house, owes its Victorian character to altera- 
tions made about 65 years ago. The house was 
erected, however, soon after the purchase of the site 
in 1804 by Joseph Tinker Wood, who sold the house 
in 1807 to Moses Carleton, Jr. (one of the wealth- 
iest shippers in town) for a cargo of rum valued at 
$12,000. Mr. Wood employed as his builder a man 
who built a similar house in Damariscotta, across the 
river, and by comparing the other house (which has 
never been altered) with the Carleton house, I am 
able to point out what I think were the original fea- 
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tures,—the colossal pilasters at the corners of the 
facade, the cornice, with its Adam detail, and the 
central projection with the doorway and Palladian 
window above, these not altered in later building. 

The Tucker house as built by Silas Lee around 
1808 had a pedimented front with round wings at 
either side, flush with the facade. It was said to 
have been copied from an old house in Dunbar, Scot- 
land, by the Scotch architect employed by Judge 
Lee. I doubt if the Dunbar house could have been 
older than 1750, for both the round projecting bays 
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Mantel, Governor Smith House 


and the pedimented front were new features in Eng- 
land then. The present Tucker house, as altered 
around 1860, shows an arcaded lower piazza with a 
Victorian form of supporting pilaster above. The 
history of this addition makes an interesting story. 
It seems that Captain Tucker, the father of the pres- 
ent owner, had spent much time in Charleston, S.C., 
where he was a ship chandler, and had admired the 
open piazzas of such houses as the Ravenel resi- 
dence there. (See p. 182 of “The Colonial House” 
by J. E. Chandler.) Like many other independent- 
minded travelers, he wanted to incorporate what he 
had seen in his own home. So he had this project- 
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Upper Stairway, Sortwell House 
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ing piazza built on in front and the roof changed to 
extend over all, but for his model he used the state 
capitol at Augusta, which was designed by Bulfinch 
and finished in 1832, The severity of the winter 
gales off the bay below the house made it necessary 
to enclose the open galleries soon after they were 
built, and that accounts for their present form. In- 
side there is a beautiful flying stairway, built on an 
ellipse. This too is said to have been copied from 
the Dunbar house and, if so, is another indication 
that the Scotch model was not of much earlier erec- 
tion than this Maine copy. An American parallel is 
the stairway of the Nathaniel Russell house at 
Charleston, S. C., built in 1811 (See p. 151 Smith). 

The Sortwell house has a fairly romantic past. I 


‘quote Mr. Patterson for the facts: ‘Construction 
‘began about 1807-8. 


; It was probably occupied by 
the first owner, Captain William Nickels, a retired 
master mariner, as early as the latter year. Captain 
Nickels suffered reverses of fortune during the dis- 
tress brought on all merchants and shipowners from 
Maine to Georgia by the non-intercourse act, the em- 
bargo, and the War of 1812. He died in 1815. The 
house passed to the ownership of a close friend, and 
a few years after the death of Captain Nickels it 
was converted into a tavern and continued to be used 
as a public house until 1899, when it was purchased 
and occupied by the late Hon. Alvin F. Sortwell, 
whose family now occupies it during the summer 
months, a use for which it is eminently well fitted.” 

The facade combines a number of features, any 
one of which might have sufficed for Bulfinch and 
McIntire, who were seeking abstract classical bal- 
ance of form and the purification of classic motifs 
as derived from Adam. Thus in Bulfinch’s design 
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for a city house after 1796 (See Fig. 172 in Kim- 
ball) the central features of door, Palladian window 
and half-round window in the third story are enough. 
In the Barrel house (See Fig. 184 in Kimball) Bul- 
finch introduced to New England the arcaded treat- 
ment of first story windows supporting an order, 
after the manner of the fine English country 
houses designed by James Pain. MclIntire’s Salem 
houses show many variations of porticos as the main 
enrichment of his facades. But in the Sortwell 
house, as in the Craft house in Roxbury (built in 
1805), we see a combination of all these features with 
pleasing emphasis on the central axis through a slight 
projection that shows in the illustration, not far from 
the upper right hand corner, by a break in the cornice. 

It is the academic treatment of the central ele- 
ment which reveals the progressiveness of the local 
builders. Boston had known blind arcades support- 
ing pilasters only since the completion of the Barrel 
house in 1792, and Portland houses do not show like 
treatment before 1805, under the influence of Alex- 
ander Parris, a follower of Bulfinch. So Wiscasset 
at this time was in the vanguard of Maine architec- 
tural leadership. If a fire along the wharves had not 
destroyed what is said to have been an earlier proto- 
type of the Sortwell house, we should, perhaps, have 
further proof of this interesting, little known fact. 

In contrast to the unified architectural scheme of 
the facade, there is no conformity evident in the dec- 
orative details. Against plain matched boarding are 
patterned in an exuberant spirit diverse motifs,— 
Greek rosettes on the eaves cornice, Gothic balus- 
trading on the portico, a free adaptation of classic 
grooving on the pilasters, and what may be a purely 
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Facade Detail, Sortwell House 
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Sortwell House, Wiscasset 


Built about 1807-1808 


American type of fanciful mouldings. Happily, the 
builder’s nice sense of scale and space relations holds 
them all together. The wooden fence is a recent 
addition. An older photograph shows the iron fence 
with the more delicate sheaf design in accord with 
the many classical details of the carving. Many fine 
houses of the period of the early republic are marred 
by fences that belong to the heavier Colonial style. 
The story goes that dollar bills pasted over the front 
of the house would not have paid for the woodwork. 
A professional architect might not have allowed this 
free indulgence of the carver’s skill. The mouldings 
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in particular are most ingenious. We have every- 
thing, it seems, from the miniature Adam festoons, 
gauged in the moulding over the frieze of the por- 
tico, to the split dentils in the architrave of the third 
story central window, which give the effect of Greek 
fretting. There is fine herring-bone reeding in 
the sunken panels of the door pilasters, and the 
interlacing circles of the lintel suggest a design 
for a balustrade in Asher 
Benjamin’s “New Sys- 
tem of Architecture” of 
1806.~ (See Plate. 32.) 
The elliptical fanlight, 
which was never seen be- 
fore the Revolution, has 
here a familiar design for 
the leads, perhaps taken 
from the same _ book. 
(Also Plate 32.) As com- 
pared with Salem houses 
of about this period, the 
Sortwell fanlight betrays 
a kinship to the earlier 
half-rounded form, and 
less abandonment to the 
flattened proportions of 
the Salem work. (See 
volume on Mclntire by 
Cousins and Riley.) 
Inside. the Sortwell 
house it is the hall and 
stairway which demand 
special attention. Built 
in the oval shape favored 
by Bulfinch, the hall al- 
lows the stairs to ascend \\ / 
in a curving course about an elliptical well capped by 
a projecting skylight. Such stairs in Pain’s plans of 
English country houses, are described as “best stairs.” 
Detail of the arch over the first step shows the half- 
round columns supporting an arch with delicately 
paneled soffit with a beaded edge, repeated on the 
string of the staircase. At either side of the stairs 
are the square living and dining rooms. The doors 
have refined architraves, and dignified half-round 
pillars supporting a frieze and cornice much in the 
manner of McIntire’s work. The door paneling, as 
well as the paneling of the arch soffit over the stairs, 
would serve to date the house as belonging to the 
period of Adam influence, derived through Asher 
Benjamin, even if there were no other indications. 
People like to think that there is some connection 
between rope moulding and the nautical experiences 
of the owners of seaport houses in which it is often 
employed. One of the doors inside the Sortwell 
house shows an effective use of it. We find this 
“cabling,” as Pain calls it, illustrated in his many 
London publications from 1758 on, and it was in- 
corporated in the American editions as well as in 
Benjamin’s books for provincial builders. It was 
not therefore peculiar to seaport towns or ships’ 
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carpenters, however skillful and ingenious they were 
in using it, and there are many instances of such use. 

The newest of the buildings in this group is the 
brick court house erected in 1824 on the village 
green to replace the wooden structure mentioned in 
the Rev. Alden Bradford’s description of Wiscasset 
in 1801. Although removed in its extreme simplicity 
from the public buildings of Bulfinch, it represents 
a common type derived 
from his work and re- 
veals marked beauty of 
balance and proportions. 

There are a number of 
other houses in Wiscasset 
somewhat similar to those 
shown here. To visit the 
town is to gain a fresh 
impression of what a 
community can be when 
permeated by a fine spirit 
of citizenship seeking 
creative expression in its 
architecture. On the 
whole, Wiscasset pre- 
serves buildings repre- 
senting several phases of 
classic influence which 
prevailed before the era 
of the Greek revival. In 
particular, the Smith 
house, the Tucker house, 
and the Sortwell house 
show an “awareness” of 
advanced contemporary 
styles unusual in a town 
situated at “this great 
distance from the center of the Union” We have 
seen that they owe as much to Bulfinch, perhaps, as 
to any one American designer, but that does not belie 
their noticeably outstanding quality — individuality. 
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Shady Side Academy, Alleghany County, Pa. 


E. P. MELLON, Architect 


URING the last few years, as population 

in America has increased and wealth has 

been more evenly distributed, more and more 
parents have found it possible to send their sons to 
preparatory schools. This has necessitated through- 
out the country a gradual increase in the number of 
schools being created, and an enlargement of those 
already existing. The centers of our population 
have become more numerous, and along with this 
growth there has come also a great increase in these 
centers of the number of amusements and other dis- 
tractions for the modern youth. Therefore, it has 
been found advantageous to establish new prepara- 
tory schools and country day schools in rural local- 
ities located conveniently to cities. As this tendency 
has been rapidly growing and the problem success- 
fully met, the older established preparatory schools 
have been and are gradually adopting this idea and 
establishing themselves in the country, where youth 
has no distractions, excepting those activities, mental 


iba 


and physical, which are directly connected with the 
schools. This is now being done by many institutions. 

In adopting the modern idea of a country school, 
and in the establishing of new buildings, etc., a great 
many new problems have arisen which have required 
for their solution the close study of both the archi- 
tects and those directly responsible for the schools. 
Some of these problems have to do with matters of 
adequate and easy transportation to and from the 
city ; the availability of sufficient water and fuel sup- 
plies; the housing and boarding of instructors and 
students ; and the establishing and keeping of a com- 
plete domestic unit. It can be readily seen, of course, 
that the advantages of the country for the mental 
and physical development of the youth are very 
great. The possibilities in the way of athletic activ- 
ities are unlimited, and his mind is thereby made 
much more adaptable and receptive. It has been 
proved that the mind as well as the body of a coun- 
try school trained youth is very much healthier than 
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that of the youth whose school- 
ing has been had in a city 
atmosphere, with its distractions. 

There are a few of the older 
established preparatory schools 
in America which were wise 
enough in the beginning to ap- 
preciate the advantages offered 
by the country and which es- 
tablished themselves in the 
country originally. These 
schools have grown enormously, 
and it has been found necessary 
to rapidly add building after 
building to accommodate the 
growing demand for the hous- 
ing of students. Shady Side 
Academy is among the widely 
known and old established pre- 
paratory schools in this coun- 
try. It was founded in 1885, in 
what was then practically the 
outskirts of Pittsburgh. As in 
many other instances, the city 
gradually grew until the site of 
Shady Side Academy became a 
city lot surrounded by paved 
streets, and classes were con- 
tinually interrupted with the 
noise of motors and surface 
cars. In 1921 it was found that 
if Shady Side Academy was to 
hold its own among the promi- 
nent preparatory schools of the 
country, it would be necessary 
to follow the trend of modern 
development and move it to the 
country. After a time an appro- 
priate site was found within five 
miles of the residential district 
of Pittsburgh, a site which is 
perhaps unequaled in America 
for the establishing and erect- 
ing of a country school for 
boys. The acquiring of the prop- 
erty was made possible through 
the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wallace H. Rowe. The trustees 
very wisely decided that nothing 
should be done toward the de- 
velopment of this property until 
the architect had developed a 
complete plan for the future 
working out of the entire 
scheme. This involved a close 
study for deciding upon the best 
site for the campus and for the 
situations of the different build- 
ings in their relation to their 
accessibility to the campus and 
to each other, as well as for the 
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convenient and logical location 
for athletic fields, etc. It was 
also necessary to make a com- 
plete study for the future de- 
velopment of the landscape 
architecture of the entire site 
and for the planning of each 
building to be built for the es- 
tablishment of the school and 
for those which were to follow 
later. There are only a few in- 
stances where an entire school 
has been developed in this man- 
ner, and in conceiving such a 
development in its entirety for 
the future there are assured 
safeguards that errors will not 
be made in requirements and in 
future development of the activ- 
ities of the school, and assur- 
ances also of protection (which 
unfortunately has not been 
given some schools) against the 
designing and erection from 
time to time of buildings of dif- 
ferent styles of architecture, 
having no relation to other es- 
tablished buildings and thereby 
creating as a whole a collection 
of disunited and architecturally 
discordant units on the campus. 

One of the requirements in- 
sisted upon in this instance by 
both the architect and the trus- 
tees was that all buildings erected 
should be absolutely fireproof. 
The initial cost of fireproof 
structures is greater than that 
of buildings of inflammable 
materials, but by having only 
fireproof structures, not only 
are the costs of insurance and 
upkeep kept at a minimum but 
protection of life is assured, and 
it has been proved that the con- 
fidence reposed by parents in a 
school which provides only fire- 
proof buildings is enormous. 
Since the erecting of these par- 
ticular buildings, the applica- 
tions for accommodations for 
students which have been re- 
ceived have increased at such a 
rate that it keeps the trustees 
and faculty occupied with the 
problems of preparing for the 
erection of new buildings and 
of providing additional accom- 
modations. This has been so 
marked that during the first 
year of its establishment in its 
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A General View of the Campus, Shady Side Academy 


home in the country Shady Side Academy was more 
than able to meet its budget for operating expenses. 

There have been already erected the general reci- 
tation building (minus two very necessary wings, 
which are expected to be erected within the immedi- 
ate future) and four complete dormitory structures, 
one of which is used as a temporary gymnasium. 

Besides plans for the contemplated erection of the 
two wings of the main school building and of addi- 
tional dormitory buildings, there have been made com- 
plete plans for a head master’s house, a gymnasium 
building, an administration building, an auditorium, a 


chapel and a library building, One of the noteworthy 
features which has been completed is the Thomas A. 
Mellon Memorial Gateway, which is placed at the 
entrance to the main driveway. This gateway is 
designed in the same general style as that employed 
in all of the buildings, which is a type of Colonial 
architecture, typical of that which was used in the 
early colonial work in the state of Pennsylvania. 
The whole effect is of simplicity, of dignity and of 
good taste. Buildings and landscaping together give 
a feeling of perfect harmony and suggest the tradi- 
tions of some of the old country schools in England. 


Perspective of a Dormitory, Shady Side Academy 


Alumni Memorial Building 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, AMHERST, MASS. 
RITCHIE, PARSONS & TAYLOR, Architects 


HE Commonwealth of Massachusetts deeded 
to the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
Alumni Association the ground for the erec- 
tion of a memorial building to be dedicated to those 
members of the college who made the supreme sac- 
rifice during the World War. The Alumni Associa- 
tion raised $100,000 to meet the cost of the construc- 
tion of the building, and later the Association raised 
$27,000 additional which was used to purchase fur- 
nishings and equipment. After the memorial was 
completed and equipped dedication exercises were 
held, and the Alumni Association then deeded back 
to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts the ground 
and building, and the state maintains the entire prop- 
erty, together with all the other buildings of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Amherst. 
The memorial is built on an acre of land located 
south of the Stone Chapel and facing on Lincoln 
Avenue and Olmsted Road. This is an excellent 
site, sloping down to the pond and contiguous to the 
Alumni Athletic Field, future dormitories and gym- 
nasium. The principal front and main entrance to 
the memorial are on the Olmsted Road side of the 
building. In addition to these there are entrances on 
the Lincoln Avenue side and at the south end of the 
structure. The building is designed in the Classic 
style, with rough textured end cut brick and marble 
trimmings. This treatment brings the structure into 
harmony with the other buildings on the campus, at 
the same time aiding in securing a monumental de- 
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sign which differentiates it from the buildings which 
are used for instruction. The dominating motif of 
the easterly facade is the loggia in the second story. 
This loggia is enclosed with large French windows, 
and it is often used as a retiring room in connection 
with the auditorium. This loggia treatment is re- 
called on the Lincoln Avenue side by the arched win- 
dows in the auditorium. The billiard and recreation 
rooms are placed on the Lincoln Avenue side of the 
first floor, and they are entered also from the corridor. 

The memorial hall is in the northwest corner of 
the building, opening into the recreation room as well 
as from the corridor. In this room is a special memo- 
rial fireplace commemorating the service of the men 
of the college in the World War. The offices on this 
floor are for the use of various student organizations. 
In the basement provision is made for bowling alleys, 
toilet room, barber shop, and a store. In the latter 
space is allotted to a post office for students’ mail. 
There is a separate entrance from the outside in addi- 
tion to that from the first floor. The greater por- 
tion of the second floor is given over to the audi- 
torium, which has a seating capacity of about 400. 
This auditorium is reached by two stairways of gen- 
erous width and easy rise. Near the middle the cor- 
ridor is enlarged, giving an area which becomes a 
part of the large room when it is used for social 
gatherings. This space also affords connection with 
the loggia. On this floor is a retiring room for 
women and a room set aside for use of the alumni. 


Alumni Memorial Building, Massachusetts Agricultural College 
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THE BUILDING SITUATION 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF COSTS AND CONDITIONS 


HE fall building season has begun in a logical 
manner, showing somewhat less activity than 
during the same period last year, but never- 
theless maintaining a volume of contemplated and 
actual new construction work which promises to 
finish up the year 1926 with a higher record than 
any previous year. The figures published by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation for 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains indicate a total value of new 
construction contracts amounting to $562,371,400 
for the month of September. This amount repre- 
sents a decrease from last September of less than 
1 per cent. Contemplated new work, as represented 
by plans filed, was not as great in volume this Sep- 
tember as in the same month of 1925. The total 
of these projects was approximately 9 per cent 
less, indicating an easing off of demand for new 
buildings, and strengthening the grounds for fore- 
casting the close approach of that period in the build- 
ing construction field when we shall gradually return 
to a normal of probably four billion dollars a year. 
Conditions warrant the statement that this return 
will be very gradual, as it should be if the correct 


economic balance is to be maintained in the construc- 
tion industry and in the general commercial situation 
of the United States. It is believed that this line of 
gradual return will drop lower during a period of 
five years, with some flurries back to abnormal ac- 
tivity, but probably without record-breaking periods 
of immense proportions such as we have seen during 
the past four years. More and more it becomes 
evident that we have entered the period when new 
construction activity is not based on the need for 
additional building space but is an indication of the 
improved standards of living and of housing, coupled 
with the ability of individuals and corporations to 
pay for better buildings, either through relatively 
high rentals or by the investment of surplus funds 
to secure the size and type of structural space desired. 

It is obvious that sooner or later new building in 
every class will be subject to the first stages of rental 
competition, when it will no longer be a question of 
space at any price; then will be the time that good 
architecture and good planning will come into their 
own as recognized factors in the commercial success 
of buildings of all the types now being constructed. 
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HESE various important factors of change in the building situation are recorded in the chart given here: (1) Building 


Costs. This includes the cost of labor and materials; 


the index point is a composite of all available reports in basic 


materials and labor costs under national averages. (2) Commodity Index. Index figure determined by the United States 
Department of Labor. (3) Money Value of Contemplated Construction. Value of building for which plans have been 
filed based on reports of the United States Chamber of Commerce, F. W. Dodge Corp., and Engineering News-Record. 
(4) Money Value of New Construction. Total valuation of all contracts actually let. The dollar scale is at the left of 
the chart in millions. (5) Square Foot Area of New Construction. The measured volume of new buildings. The square 
foot measure is at the right of the chart. The variation of distances between the value and volume lines represents a 
square foot cost which is determined, first by the trend of building costs, and second, by the quality of construction. 
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AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WELLES BOSWORTH, ARCHITECT 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Shifting of Structural Columns 


By ARTHUR T. NORTH 


isting often presents problems of interest and 
importance to architects and engineers. Par- 
ticularly is this the case when the building in ques- 
tion is a large structure and when the additions 
involve the remodeling of a great hall or lobby in 
which, unless architectural symmetry is to be com- 
pletely sacrificed, considerable change in the placing 
of supporting walls or bearing columns must be made. 
The owners of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Building, located at Broadway and Dey Street, 
New York, were justly proud of their ground floor 
lobby, which occupied the entire frontage of the 
building, with a depth of about 70 feet and contain- 
ing nine free-standing columns. When the adjoin- 
ing property was acquired on which to extend the 
building to Fulton Street, it was decided to extend 
the lobby also. Had the existing columns in the old 
north wall been utilized as lobby columns after the 
wall was removed, the spacing would have been un- 
symmetrical and architecturally impossible. It was 
decided to space the columns correctly, and in order 
to do so the center line of the old north wall col- 
umns was moved about 8 feet, 6 inches in a north- 
erly direction, a most difficult undertaking. These 
columns supported 24 stories above the lobby ceil- 
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ing, with a maximum load of about 3,000,000 pounds. 
The problem was to pick up these columns at the 
lobby ceiling level and to transfer their tremendous 
loads to the new columns whose center line was 
more than 3 feet distant; this task was accomplished. 

The ground floor lobby of this building is a room 
of magnificent proportions, about 66 by 133 feet in 
size, with a height of 35 feet. The 25 free-standing 
marble columns are 5 feet in diameter and spaced 
about 17 feet on centers. The vista in this great 
Doric hall in whatever direction is impressive, and 
the most inspiring emotions are aroused. The cool, 
low tones of the marbles, the skilled craftsmanship 
displayed in the forming of the great columns, and 
the utmost simplicity in form and proportions create 
rare beauty and dignity,—all helping to make a room 
of real grandeur. Thus some of the most valuable 
floor area in America is given over to art and beauty. 

How to pick up the three north wall columns and 
transfer the loads to new columns was a problem 
that engaged the most earnest attention of the archi- 
tect, engineers, steel contractors and builders. Many 
schemes were proposed and abandoned, until it was 
decided to support the loads on cantilever trusses, bal- 
anced by loads developed in the new structure. This 
meant the picking up of columns supporting 24 
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stories of an occupied building, transferring the 
loads to new columns, removing an existing wall, 
and not interfering with the occupancy of the struc- 
ture,—surely a task that would challenge the talents 
of an engineer of the highest order. The structural 
supports were carried out in three trusses in the 
third story of the new building, having cantilever 
arms 8 feet, 6 inches long. The trusses extended 
back two bays, making the back arm 34 feet long. 
The lobby columns under the center of the trusses 
carry no load and are merely so placed to complete 
the symmetry of the plan. The column on top of 
the truss is located back of the fulcrum point a dis- 
tance equal to the projection of the cantilever arm 
with an arm ratio of 1:1, and the anchor column at 
the end of the back arm has an arm ratio of 1:4 with 
the cantilever arm. The loads assumed were those 
accruing in the column schedule loads at the third 
floor, made up of the full dead load and a live load 
of 15 pounds per square foot on the supported floor 
area as a minimum. ‘The loads varied in the three 
columns to be supported, the greatest being approx- 
imately 3,000,000 pounds. It is obvious that the 
transferring of such vast loads must be accomplished 
gradually by permitting the loads in the old columns 
to be supported on their original foundations, de- 
creasing as the balancing loads were developed as 
the new structure progressed. When the effect of 
the weight of the new work supported on the back 
arm of the trusses was equal to or greater than the 
effect of the weight on the cantilever end of the 
trusses, with reference to the lever arms and the 
fulcrum, then the transfer was fully accomplished. 

The old columns were first exposed in the third 
story of the north wall. The rivets that projected 
beyond the east and west faces of the columns were 
removed one at a time and replaced with counter- 
sunk flush-head rivets. Two 1%-inch gusset plates 
were used at each column for the truss connection. 
These plates were shop-punched for the column con- 
nections only. After being placed in position the 
corresponding rivet holes in the columns were drilled 
and reamed and the riveting completed. The trusses 
were then assembled, supported by the fulcrum and 
the anchor columns. The connection rivet holes in 
~the 1%-inch gusset plates and in the connecting 
‘upper chord and web members were drilled and 
reamed in the field. It was apparent that the ful- 
crum point must be maintained at a constant eleva- 
tion at all times. The increasing loads on the ful- 
crum columns would cause them to compress and 
shorten, and the decreasing loads on the lower por- 
tions of the old columns would cause them to 
lengthen. The constant elevation of the fulcrum 
point was maintained by using four hydraulic jacks 
placed at the bases of the columns between the grill- 
age beams and wing brackets attached to the columns. 
The heavy permanent column bases were beveled, and 
two steel wedges were inserted in the joints and 
pushed into position by horizontal screw jacks as 
the columns were raised by the hydraulic jacks. The 
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pitch of the wedges was 1:16, and their insertion 
movement was the basis of an accurate measurement 
of the lifting done. The pressure gauge readings 
of the hydraulic jacks gave a measurement of the 
total load on the columns. An open joint of about 
1% inches was left in the anchor arm columns just 
below the third floor level. Connection plates were 
riveted to the lower portions only. During the erec- 
tion of the trusses this open joint was filled with 
wedges. When the trusses were completely erected 
and riveted these wedges were withdrawn, leaving the 
back arms free. This would permit the load on the 
old columns, below the cantilever arm connection, 
to be relieved as the balancing of the loads progressed. 
When the trusses were completed, the first floor 
splices in the old columns were cut free, which per- 
mitted the lifting of the columns without lifting the 
loads in the basements. Extensometer readings were 
made in these columns and in the various truss mem- 
bers to observe the deformations caused by the ap- 
plication of the loads. The open joints in the anchor 
columns were closed with permanent fillers and the 
connecting plates riveted to the upper section as 
soon as the load was out of the first story sections 
of the old columns. The first story sections of the 
old columns were not burned off and removed until 
an ample margin of balance was provided by a suffi- 
cient amount of new construction. When all was 
made secure and all deformation had ceased, the 
wedges under the fulcrum columns were fixed per- 
manently in place and the jacks were removed. 
As one passed outside of the barricade erected 
about the part of the lobby being altered, one knew 
only that another great structure was in process of 
building ; one could have had no conception of the 
highly intricate operation that was in progress out 
of sight. No spectacular setting was provided to 
amuse and thrill an applauding audience. The im- 
portance of the undertaking with its great risks was 
known only to the few directly employed. They 
alone carried the burden of the risk ; they alone main- 
tained constant watch at all points of danger and 
read the indications of the transfer and balancing of 
the millions of pounds of load. Unapparent to ordi- 
nary vision, they could see the stresses travel from 
point to point through mute pieces of steel,—mute, 
yet speaking in the universal language of engineers. 
And as the loads were transferred from the old 
columns and the fine and complete success of the 
operation was assured, equally great loads of re- 
sponsibility were removed from the shoulders of 
those men whose unceasing labors were thus re- 
warded. It was all in the day’s work to them, after 
all;—unknown, unappreciated and unapplauded! 
But to those who have literally lived these hidden 
romances of building in whatever field, there comes 
a thrill of emotion, of relief and pride to have been 
one of the great guild of engineers,—unsung but 
nevertheless honored. It is then that one touches 
with reverent hands these vast bulky masses of steel 
that alone make great things structurally possible. 
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Old English Inns; Part IL. 


By CLINTON H. BLAKE, JR. 


T is not at all necessary for the seeker of the 
inns of other days to fare far afield. Some of 

the most interesting survivals of early English 
inns are to be found within a short distance of 
London. The difficulty with many of the inns near 
London is that they have been ruined by too much 
publicity and tourist patronage or have been mod- 
ernized out of all semblance of their former selves. 
There are many nearby localities, however, where 
inns, many of them of rare historical associations, 
may be seen in quiet surroundings and without even 
ordinary tourist competition to spoil the enjoyment. 
Let the visitor to London, for example, ask any- 
one of the ubiquitous “bobbies” the way to Hamp- 
stead Heath, and in a remarkably short time the bus 
will put him down within easy walking distance of 
a number of old hostelries well worth his visit. 
Their names alone,—the “Spaniards,” “Jack Straw’s 
Castle” and the “Bull and Bush,’—are a delight to 
him who has something of imagination. In fact, a 
fascinating book might be written on the nomen- 
clature of the old inns of England, and, yet another 
upon the signs which still hang above their doors. 
By far the most amusing and satisfying of the 
Hampstead inns is the “Spaniards.” It comes upon 
us suddenly, as we round a curve in the road which 
runs down from the top of the Heath. It is of 
Spanish rather than English architecture, and yet it 
seems to blend delightfully with its surroundings 
and with the quiet English countryside about. Built 
of brick, painted white, low and rambling, with 
green shutters and gay window boxes, it presents a 
very pleasant sight as one approaches its entrance. 
Separate from the main building are two small 
towers of generally similar architecture, one on each 
side of the highway. An ideal spot this for the 
operations of the highwaymen in the olden days! 
One is not at all surprised to learn that the 
famous Dick Turpin was a frequent caller at the 
“Spaniards,” and that 
the inn was closely asso- 
ciated with him and his 
exploits. There is still 
a small window which is 
said to have been cut 
for his special benefit 
that, when hard pressed 
by the king’s men, he 
could receive through it, 
and without dismount- 
ing, a draft of ale and a 
bite to eat. From the 
rear of the inn, fast fall- 
ing into decay, unfortu- 
nately, is the old stable, 
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The ‘“‘Spaniards,’’ Hampstead Heath 


where we are told his good horse “Bess” was 
stabled. Near by is a typical inn garden with tables 
and sheltered arbors, where at one’s leisure one may 
sample mine host’s refreshments. On the second 
floor there is a charming old room, the windows of 
which look down upon the garden, and some rather 
fine oak paneling and beamwork. Downstairs is the 
snuggest of bars, presided over by a very efficient 
barmaid, who might very well be a descendant of 
the one with whom Dick Turpin flirted. A few feet 
away is a fine old paneled room (now unfortunately 
painted green), where the traveler who prefers to rest 
indoors may do so to his heart’s content, quite undis- 
turbed,—an ideal spot where the traveler may repose. 

Due to its special Spanish architecture, the 
“Spaniards” is distinct from the ordinary type of 
english inn of equal age. It is typically English, 
however, in its atmosphere of unhurried quiet and 
restfulness. One may eat and drink, or sit for 
hours without issuing an order, as one will. This 
absolute freedom to do as one wishes, free from 
the importunities of officious clerks or waiters, is 
one of the most delightful characteristics of the 
wayside inns of England. The traveler may come 
and go as he pleases. He who orders a glass of beer or 
ale, or merely sits and smokes a friendly pipe, with- 
out any purchase, is as welcome as he who spends a 
week and orders the best which is available,—all very 
different from what obtains in America! 

Curiously enough, “Jack Straw’s Castle” has also a 
distinct touch of foreign architecture. It is far 
more Italian than English in its exterior appearance. 
It stands upon the top of the hill above the 
“Spaniards” and commands an extended view across 
the Heath to the city in the distance. It was named 
for Jack Straw of “Watt Tyler Rebellion” fame, 
and is said to be between four and five hundred 
years old. Neither within nor without, however, 
has it the charm or interest which characterizes the 
“Spaniards.” It will be 
sufficient if we pause 


here for an_ excellent 
luncheon on our way to 
the “Bull and Bush.” 


As we eat at one of the 
long balcony windows, 
we may look across the 
valley to the dome of St. 
-“Paul’s and the dark area 
about it which is London 
wrapped in its smoke, 
Strolling down the hill 
a matter of perhaps a 
mile, in a direction dif- 
ferent from that which 
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Main Entrance, The ‘‘Spaniards’’ 


we followed to the “Spaniards,” we come to the 
“Bull and Bush.” It is the most famous of all the 
inns near Hampstead, and was a famous rendezvous 
of many celebrated literary men in days gone by. 
Here Hogarth lived for some years, and here, so we 
are told, gathered Addison, Gainsborough, Garrick, 
Joshua Reynolds, Lamb, Coleridge, Sterne and 
many others. The “Bull and Bush,” however, has 
not escaped, as has the “Spaniards,” the devastating 
touch of modern “improvements.” It has recently 
been changed almost beyond recognition by the addi- 


tion of a new front and by thorough general modern-’ 


izing which has gone far to rob it of its former 


The “Spaniards,” from the Highway 
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In the Garden, The “Spaniards” 


atmosphere and charm. It still retains, however, 
largely unchanged, its famous Hogarth room. A 
splendid room it is in truth, with its delightful win- 
dows and glorious black oak. The beamwork of the 
ceiling is especially noteworthy, and here for a 
moment one can pause and forget the concrete walks 
and other equally inappropriate innovations, in the 
recollection of the “Bull and Bush” of other days. 

I was fortunate enough to secure from the land- 
lord a pamphlet giving some of the history of this 
old inn. Among other interesting material, the 
pamphlet contains extracts from an account of the 
inn which appeared in Payne’s “Wine and Walnuts,” 


The Garden, The “‘Spaniards”’ 
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and which describes a visit to the “Bull and Bush” 
by Reynolds, Garrick, Sterne, Caleb Whitefoord, 
Bunbury and Payne. Some parts of the account are 
rather interesting by reason of the celebrities in- 
volved and on account of the picture which they 
give us of the “Bull and Bush” of that day. 

“Sir Joshua, at length, was prevailed upon to 
make an idle day: when Gainsborough observed, 
“Reynolds has already entered into an agreement 
with me, that the next time he played the truant it 


should be to take a trip to Hampstead; so let him 
look to his bond.’ ”’ 
x x Xx x xk 

“We assembled at Garrick’s, on the Adelphi Ter- 
race, according to agreement, and found the chariot 
already at the door. . Gainsborough had invited 
Caleb Whitefoord, who had arrived. Reynolds 
drew up as St. Paul’s struck six, which we heard 
from the Thames. We were all punctual to the 
minute, excepting Mr. Bunbury, who was a quarter 
of an hour after his time, ‘which must be excused,’ 
said Sir Joshua, with his accustomed good nature: 
for Garrick. began to fidget, and pull out his watch 
ten times in a minute, as he heard the impatient 
horses paw the ground. ‘Consider, my friend Davy,’ 
said Reynolds, ‘we are waiting for a young man of 
fashion, whose movements are neither controlled 
by parish clock nor prompter’s bell.’ Bunbury at 
length appeared fresh from the toilette. His ele- 
gant manners graced an apology for being beyond 
his time. When all was right, as the postboys say, 
off we set, one of the gayest Cockney parties that 
ever stole a march beyond the reach of city smoke. 
The man of fashion drove his phaeton, so that to- 
gether our cavalcade made a figure on the road.” 

xk x x ee xk 

““What a delightful little snuggery is this said 
Bull and Bush,’ observed Gainsborough, as he 
poured the new milk into his breakfast cup. ‘Faith! 
there is cream upon’t. And what a table cloth! 
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The “Bull and Bush,’’ Before Remodeling 


Damask—Dutch damask by the Lord! bright as the 
geese that flap their wings there upon the Heath.’” 
2 k * ** xk 

“Do tell me, Sir Joshua, and you other traveling 
luminaries, pray have they any such delectable, 
healthy, stomach-wetting little inns abroad? asked 
Gainsborough. ‘As I hope to be saved, I am as 
hungry as a winter wolf. By the powers, I am 
calculating upon dinner in the midst of breakfast. 
Let us knock up a bill of fare. Item, four dainty 
little white chicks, with a gizzard tucked under one 
arm and liver under t’other ; parsley and butter—did 
you see that double-headed parsley in the garden, 
Reynolds?’ ‘No, I did not; it escaped me.’ ‘No, 
sir; why, where were your chromatics’—trees in 
miniature, a fairy wood, green as an emerald—and 
not see it! Yes, white-legged chicks and streaky 
bacon. Didst see the peas, Reynolds, turning up the 
lilliputian hop poles? ‘TI did, sir,’ answered Rey- 
nolds, smiling, “Oh, be thankful to the Lord for pre- 
serving your optics,—that’s a blessing at any rate.’ ” 

Payne then goes on to give a rather good picture 
of the principals and of the rural setting of the inn. 


Tea Garden, The “Bull and Bush” 


The “Bull and Bush,’ Remodeled 
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Two Views of ‘Jack Straw’s Castle 


“It could not fail to be a day of days, with such 
a party. Master Caleb then was a choice spirit, 
Gainsborough perfectly unique, Reynolds interesting 
to the very letter of politeness, Garrick a mirror of 
all that should delight; Sterne’s gossip—was it not 
above all price? and young Bunbury, a promising 
disciple of that old school—the. memory of which 
might well eke out another tear. I have lately stood 
and mused on that still spot—upon that hill that 
faces the back window of our little inn, where, on a 
space that might be covered with our old club carpet, 
once stood those worthies, drinking in the pure air, 
and talking of the beauty of the scene. “There, 
Reynolds,’ said Gainsborough, ‘there, look along this 
dell ; how richly it is wooded. JI am no friend to en- 
closures, yet this picture composes well; yes, beauti- 
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fully, intersected as it is. Look, Sir Joshua, how 
that sweep betwixt Hendon and Mill Hill reposes 
in dusky shade.’ ” 
X* xk * xk x 

Such was the “Bull and Bush” in its prime. Such 
are the memories that the traveler of today will wish 
to bring to mind, as he saunters through its garden, 
and overlooking its incongruous modernities, pic- 
tures it to himself as it was when the trip thither 
from London was something of an_ undertaking, 
when Hogarth lived within its walls, and when good 
oak paneling was preferred to wallpaper and to 
calcimine. He who spends the day at Hampstead 
Heath cannot fail to carry back with him to the city 
a feeling of restfulness and of quiet well being, as a 
result of the hours spent among these old landmarks. 


‘Jack Straw’s Castle,’ Hampstead 


SMALL BUILDINGS 


A Criticism of Reproductions in the Early English Manner 


By LEWIS BOWMAN 


HE ensuing paragraphs must essentially be a 
criticism, principally of ourselves, the archi- 

tects, and the all too smug way in which we 

are producing, all over the country, hundreds of so- 
called “English” houses. By now the style is pretty 
well identified in the mind of the average subur- 
banite. To them it means a house with’ pointed 
gables and dark trim, with a front door somewhat 
resembling one used in a church. Similarly, a 
“Colonial” house is of shingles or clapboards, 
painted and using shutters at the windows. Any 
stucco house at all with a tile roof is either 
“Spanish” or “Italian.” The next detail is relative 
to size and cost, and it is designated a “big English 
house,”’ or a “big Colonial house,” etc., and that is 
about all that makes an impression, as our work is 
generally lacking in skill and detail. Therefore, 
there is no way of judging houses other than merely 
generically. In the case of English houses, it has 
lately become the vogue, as we are all aware, to try 
to simulate the appearance of old work by reviving 
the methods and the use of materials employed by 
the ancient craftsmen. That in itself~ is 
commendable idea, as the 
satisfactory use of com- 
mon material is often 
extremely difficult, and 
if such simple lines as 
these houses demand are 
carried out in materials 
that are too set and true, 
the result is very unpleas- 
ing and frequently has a 
tendency to look cheap. 
We can all bear wit- 
ness to a number of 
Elizabethan type houses 
built in this country just 
before the war that were 
really. designed in the 
proper’ spirit and with 
due -tegard to detail. 
But they were finished 
so hard and true, painted 
so neatly, and stuccoed 
so carefully that the re- 
sult is almost unpleasant. 
Whether they are as bad 
as the atrocities that 
now greet one every- 
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where, their walls covered with plaster of attempted 
“texture,” is doubtful. Most of the adzed work in 
these could have been done better by a few boy 
scouts using their camp hatchets. Of course, if a 
mechanic were told what adzed work was and why 
it came into being, the results undoubtedly would 
be better. Until recent times, sawmills were rare, 
and it was a laborious task to haul heavy pieces to 
the mill. It was comparatively simple to square up 
a log where it fell, make out of it the piece wanted, 
and haul that to the site. The broadaxe usually 
left a very coarse texture to the stick, and where 
it was meant to show (as in half-timber work), it 
was finished smoother with a sharp lipped adze or 
sometimes a scrub plane. A _ skillful mechanic can 
use a lipped adze with such precision that the piece 
is quite smooth, showing only a slight variation in 
the surface. Hacks and splinters and such marks 
would in this class of work be out of place, as they 
were trying to make a good job. But, being crafts- 
men, they saw that the pieces were plenty “good 
enuf” as they came from the adze, and “let well 
enuf alone.” I have found that the easiest way to 
get results is to find a 
man that really has used 
an adze and knows the 
tool; they are not un- 
common. Then ask him to 
make the smoothest job 
possible using this tool in 
the accustomed way. 

As all trees are not 
straight, and as timber 
in England has always 
been scarce, they were 
compelled to use some 
pieces not entirely true. 
If one looks at the typi- 
cal English oak as it 
grows, one will notice 
that it is very gnarled, 
and to get all straight 
timber would have been 
almost impossible. Like- 
se;.oak is very treach- 
9 @rous’in structural work. 
© That is; if one wants the 
timbers to remain per- 

fectly level and plumb, 

that they will not do, as 
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they twist and bend and 
bulge and do everything 
that they should not do. 
But,curiously, the result is 
not often satisfactory. 
The use of tenon pins 
in false half-timber is 
another bit of comedy 
usually staged in connec- 
tion with our so-called 
half-timber work. For 
a pin to be used, there 
must be a tenon behind 
it. I have actually seen 
innumerable cases (and 
have had it happen on 
my own work) where 
the pins were put on the 
pieces that should contain 
the tenons. This is pre- 
supposing, of course, 
that we are using false 
half-timber and stucco. 
The use of false half- 
timber has very often 
been severely criticized, 
but\as it is almost impos- 
stble to make solid oak 
weather tight, due to 
shrinkage, it has become 
a mere form of wall 
decoration. Where brick 
filling is used, it is about 
as easy to use solid tim- 
ber in parts of the coun- 
try where it can be had. 
And where in the old 
country can anyone find 
precedent for such ter- 
ribly rough stucco? As 
we all know, Portland 
cement is a _ product 
really of our own time. 
The old work was made 
from many mixtures, 
having lime putty 
(which set very fast) as 
a base. A plasterer try- 
ing to float it smooth 
had a hard time to keep 
up with it, and with him 
as with the man with the 
adze, almost smooth was 
“good enuf.” The same 
with brick. They were 
hand moulded and 
handled, and_ they 
warped in the fire. The 
different yards, due to 
transportation troubles, 
Illustrations from Country Life 
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other materials from 
elsewhere to mix in to 
correct this fault as they 
do today, so the brick 
mostly used were a 
crude local product. 
The brick used for the 
finer houses were usually 
Dutch or Flemish, and 
curiously enough they 
still prefer these im- 
ported brick in England. 
But one never sees in 
old work those lumpy, 
blistered. and contorted 
pieces of rubbish that 
today we call “artistic.” 
Then, as now, a self- 
respecting brick mason 
would have thrown them 
into the dump; but he 
would not have objected 
to using them if they 
were “almost” perfect. 
And where originated 
the idea that an old roof 
could be duplicated or 
even successfully imi- 
tated? In the first place 
it is absolutely impossible 
to reproduce an English 
cottage roof. Many of 
them are covered with 
thin split slabs of stone, 
of a light gray color. 
which are thin but thick 
in proportion to their 
sizes. Stone was used 
even in the old days in 
preference to slate, be- 
cause English slate is 
very thick, black and 
ugly. Old tile is also dif- 
ficult to imitate, but sev- 
eral of our manufactur- 
ers are soon to place on 
the market a reproduc- 
tion of English tile. So, 
perhaps, we may yet have 
some of those fascinating 
pale red roofs to help 
brighten our drab coun- 
tryside. The _ thatched 
roof does not stand the 
extreme changes of tem- 
perature found in most 
parts of our country. 
Our designs, to sum 
up, are, on the whole, 
woefully unstudied and 
unskilled, and the great 
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majority of the designers are wholly ignorant of the 
precedents they try to follow. I believe that if a 
good, honest artisan of the Tudor or Jacobean period 
should be reincarnated and be able to see what we 
have accomplished in imitating work of his times, he 
could find a round dozen (more likely less) houses 
in this whole country of ours that possess the pic- 
turesqueness resulting from the skillful use of com- 
mon materials as used in his day. One very good and 
obvious explanation of our poor showing is that we 
fail to realize that this work is not really “architec- 
ture” and cannot be taught. It is actually craftsman- 
ship; masonry and carpentry; brick, stone, and oak 
used with loving care and a consummate appreciation 
of their structural values. The modern English archi- 
tect, even with the actual examples before his nose, 
usually “muffs” it,—but not as often as we do. The 
period itself was crude and unschooled, and one is 
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often asked if it is quite in the way of progress to go 
back so far for our ideas. My answer is that the day 
is not far off when some architect will build an Eng- 
lish house which has all the spirit and charm of the 
many examples of this period left to us. After that 
we shall all impatiently watch for signs of real prog- 
ress and improvement. By this I mean not only a 
deeper appreciation of the underlying qualities which 
give to early English domestic architects its fascina- 
tion and picturesqueness, but also a consistent and 
logical use of the several elements which definitely 
mark this style. So subtle is the spirit of these early 
buildings that great care must be taken in their com- 
position and the legitimate use and scale of the ele- 
ments which characterize them. No rules can be laid 
down which will insure the creation of a distinctly 
picturesque bit of architectural design ; inspiration and 
an innate feeling for beauty are absolutely essential. 
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TWO-FAMILY HOUSE AT NEWTONVILLE, MASS. \o 
DANA SOMES, ARCHITECT 


ERE is an excellent example of a small double 

house carried out in a simple adaptation of 
English cottage architecture. The use of high dor- 
mers, so placed that the slope of the roof starts mid- 
way of the windows, provides sufficient practical 
wall space for the second story rooms. Use of tinted 
stucco and practically no trim around the window 
and door openings, and very little 6verhang to the 
eaves, produce a clean-cut, straightforward effect 
characteristic of many of the recently designed Eng- 
lish houses. Carrying the slope of the high hipped 
roof down over the living porch at one end of the 
building obviates the necessity of having an un- 
seemly flat-roofed projecting porch, which seldom 
looks well on an English type of house. A desir- 
able openness to the porch is achieved by the lack 
of obstructing posts or piers across its longest side. 
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This building also shows the decorative effect pro- 
duced by the use of gay awnings on a severe exte- 
rior. The wide dormer on the sloping roof over the 
living porch undoubtedly makes an attractive feature 
as a sleeping porch for the main bedroom, but it does 
not add to the artistic effect which would have been 
achieved had the long sloping roof at this end of the 
building remained unbroken. Unfortunately, archi- 
tects are frequently obliged to set aside artistic con- 
siderations in favor of practical convenience or the 
special requirements of their clients. The front ele- 
vation is logically broken by the entrance bay, the 
roof of which is effectively brought down to a point 
slightly below the line of the eaves of the main roof. 
This entrance bay is symmetrically balanced by win- 
dows and dormers on either side, giving a formal 
touch to an otherwise informal design. This com- 
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Two-Family House at Newtonville, Mass. 
Dana Somes, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco on metal lath. 
ROOF: 
Slate. 
WINDOWS: 
Wood, double-hung. 
FLOORS: 
Wak: 
HEATING: 
~-Qne-pipe steam. 


PLUMBING: 
Brass for hot water supply; galvanized iron for 
cold. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Gumwood throughout. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Cream walls; brown trim; paper in bedrooms. 
COMPLETED COST: 
$25,520.75. 
DATE OF COMPLETION: 
January 1, 1923. 


bination of formal and informal is always possible 
in English cottage architecture, giving to it much of 
the fascination and charm which render it so pop- 
ular and which probably cause its widespread use. 

The interiors are consistently and successfully car- 
ried out in an adaptation of the simple English style 
of the exterior. The ingle nook off one of the living 
rooms, shown in an accompanying illustration, gives 
a homelike touch to this principal room. The en- 
closing of the stairway which leads out of the living 
room is always a desirable feature in a house of this 
size. It makes it possible to curtain off the stairway 
to prevent drafts in winter. Rough plastered walls 
and stained gumwood add to the simple and extremely 
direct English effect of the interior of the building. 

The plans of this interesting double house show 
a similar arrangement of living room, dining room, 
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pantry and kitchen in each half. The only difference 
in the two halves of the first floor plan is the intro- 
duction of a large open terrace connecting with the 
covered porch at the left end of the building. Each 
half of the second floor contains three bedrooms and 
a bath, making a practical and comfortable arrange- 
ment of rooms for the use of a small family. One 
of the interesting and successful features of this 
design is the use of a single entrance door and ves- 
tibule for both of the houses, thus obviating the 
necessity of constructing two separate doorways 
which would have deprived the design of much of 
its charm and dignity. This plan might well be studied 
by an architect facing the problem of designing 
a building for two families, a type of structure which 
economic conditions often render desirable in the 
suburbs of large cities, and sometimes in the country. 
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HOUSE OF J. T. PENTON, ESQ., PASADENA 
KENNETH A. GORDON, ARCHITECT 


HEN one thinks of architecture of the Pacific 

coast, the Spanish or Italian type of house 
usually comes to mind. But here is an attractive 
example of the use of the English type of coun- 
try house in a California setting. Half-timber de- 
sign is effectively introduced in the several gables, 
pleasantly breaking the monotony of the plain stucco- 
covered wall surfaces. The inclusion of the living 
porch under the main roof of the house is an excel- 
lent idea, giving greater length to the lines of the 
main roof, and producing a pleasant mass of shadow 
at one end of the house to balance in a measure the 
group of casement windows which light the break- 
fast room at the opposite end. The rough hand- 
hewn timberwork harmonizes well with the rough 
cast of the stucco-covered walls. Both the front and 
the rear elevations of the house are so pleasing that 
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it is difficult to decide which of the two is the more 
successful. The placing on the main front of a two- 
story semi-hexagonal bay in the angle formed by 
the two wings of the house makes an attractive archi- 
tectural feature and accommodates excellently the 
entrance door. The break in the roof lines of the 
two wings, as well as the introduction of the living 
room bay carried out in half-timber patterns and 
brick, further adds to the picturesqueness of the 
design. As indicated on the elevation, the living 
room is a story and a half in height, adding impor- 
tance and distinction to this, the principal room of 
the house, and in entire keeping with its character. 

The plan is as irregular and interesting as are the 
elevations. Entering at the angle made by the two 
wings, a small center hall with stairway successfully 
unites the living room and dining room with the 
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House of J. T. Penton, Esq., Pasadena 
Kenneth A. Gordon, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIAL: 
Stucco. 


ROOF: 
Split redwood shakes. 


WINDOWS: Pa 
Steel casements (leaded glass in living room). 


FLOORS: 
Living and dining room, stair hall and sun 
room, oak planks, random widths; bedrooms, 
upper halls, maid’s room, clear plain oak. 


HEATING: ; 
Unit gas furnaces, electric control. 


service department. Locating a maid’s room and 
bath on the first floor, objected to by some clients, 
makes it possible to devote the bedrooms on the floor 
above entirely to the use of the family. Placing the 
living room floor three steps below the level of the 
rest of the first floor, and carrying its walls up into 
the rafters, give greater height to this principal room. 
The living porch is also located on the same level as 
the living room, thus obviating the necessity of hav- 
ing steps to the porch. It is unfortunate that space 
does not permit the inclusion of an illustration of the 
rear elevation of this interesting house, since on this 


Looking Toward Living Room 
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PLUMBING: 
Porcelain enameled tubs, showers over. 
estal lavatories. 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Pine, and hall panel work birch. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster walls of irregular texture; principal 
room, white coat and sand finish. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Walls, oil painted and glazed, except bathroom 
and kitchen; bedrooms papered. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
70,394. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
45 cents. 
DATE OF COMPLETION : 
August 1, 1924. 


Ped- 


side an abrupt drop in the grade permits the intro- 
duction of a garage and laundry under the kitchen 
and breakfast room, an arrangement always desirable 
in a small suburban house. A small garage seldom 
possesses any architectural character or significance 
unless definitely attached to a house by a colonnade, 
arcade or low covered passageway. The detached 
garage only too frequently takes up valuable ground 
space on a lot already none too large for the house 
built upon it, while a garage which is part of a house 
often adds materially to its architectural interest by 
extending its area and the range of its roof lines. 


The Principal Entrance 
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HOUSE OF DR. A. W. HAUER, COLUMBUS, O. 
MILLER & REEVES, ARCHITECTS 


LE: is interesting to see how originality in the treat- 
ment of detail and materials can give a quality 
of charm and strong individuality to an otherwise 
plain, square building. In Columbus, O., is a small 
house which well illustrates just this point. The 
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First Floor 


first story and the two end chimneys are faced with 
stone laid to a flat surface. Placing a small and at- 
tractive bay window on each side of the entrance 
porch with windows above similarly and symmetri- 
cally placed gives balance to the front elevation. 


Second Floor 
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House of Dr. A. W. Hauer, Columbus, O. 
Miller & Reeves, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Non-fireproof; stone foundation. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stone, frame and stucco. 


ROOF: 

Slate 
WINDOWS: 

Wood casements. 


FLOORS: 
Oak and pine. 


HEATING: 
Hot air, 


_The treatment of the trellises supporting the roofs 
of both entrance and living porches is original in 
design. Diamond-paned casement windows suggest 
English cottage influence, as do also the small bay 
windows. Excellent and well thought out planting 
ties the house to its site in a pleasing fashion. It is 
a pity that additional and sufficiently high planting 
was not arranged to screen the very modern looking 
red brick house on the adjacent lot, slightly to the left. 

The plan is typical of the usual square or rect- 
angular single house. A center hall with stairway 
at one side separates the dining room from the liv- 
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Corner of House 
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INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
White pine and poplar, painted. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Smooth plaster. 

INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Papered. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
34,000. 

COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
Between 45 and 50 cents. 

YEAR OF COMPLETION: 
1923; 


ing room, the latter opening onto a flagstone-paved 
living porch across one end of the house. At the 
rear of the center hall are a coat closet, a breakfast 
alcove, and a rear entrance. A good sized kitchen 
connects with both dining room and breakfast alcove. 
Four bedrooms and two baths and excellent closet 
space occupy the second floor, from which a stair- 
way leads to two servants’ rooms on the floor above. 

The unusual charm of the exterior of the house is 
due to its restrained, highly architectural lines, its 
balance, and the use of stone and stucco, materials 
use of which always affords a pleasing combination. 
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HOUSE OF FRANK G. SCHRENKEISEN, ESQ., NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
D. A. SUMMO, ARCHITECT 


N attempt at originality and a decided variation 
from the usual English type of small house are 
found in this recently completed building at New 
Rochelle. Rough stucco, brick and stone, as well as 
wide vertical siding are the several materials used 
to produce the original effects found in this design. 
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The high entrance gable with its centered bay win- 
dow, entrance door on one side and breakfast porch 
on the other, gives a pleasing bit of balanced design. 
The proportions of this gable, particularly the rela- 
tion of its height to its width, are satisfying. The 
type of bay window used also seems to “belong.” A 
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House of Frank G. Schrenkeisen, Esq., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
D. A. Summo, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame, stucco, brick veneer and stone. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco, brick and stone. 


ROOF: 
Stained shingles. 


WINDOWS: . 
Wood casements with leaded glass. 


FLOORS: 
Oak. 


HEATING: 
Hot water. 


INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Chestnut and white wood. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Plaster. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Parchment colored plaster. 


APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
48,000. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
60 cents. 

DATE OF COMPLETION: 
June 30, 1926. 


little restlessness of spirit is, however, found in the 
many-windowed second story projection which 
breaks out from the main roof. The corbeled treat- 
ment of a portion of the overhang is such a pleasing 
detail that it is rather to be regretted that it was not 
carried the entire length of this vertically-sheathed 
second story. As there is no overhang to the roof 
on the principal gable of the front elevation, the 
very heavy projection of the roof at the opposite 
end of the building seems somewhat incongruous, 
though it produces a deep shadow which always adds 
interest. Picturesqueness is often achieved with less 
evident intent than appears in this varied design. 
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The Entrance Facade 


It would seem as though a greater height to the end 
chimney would have given a more marked and def- 
inite balance to the design of the building as a whole. 

The plan is unusually good, showing a well placed 
entrance hall with steps at the left leading down into 
a large living room with an adjoining porch. The 
dining room, with its attractive shallow bay window 
and connecting breakfast porch, is at the right. The 
pantry is so located as to serve both dining room and 
breakfast porch. Back of the kitchen and pantry is a 
maid’s room with a bath. Three good sized bed- 
rooms, two baths and two sleeping porches are located 
on the second floor of this carefully planned house. 


Living Room from Hall 
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HOUSE OF ALEXANDER DISHER, ESQ., GREAT NECK, N. Y. 


ARGHELECTURALEDSRORUM 


FRANK J. FORSTER, ARCHITECT 


HARACTERISTIC of all Mr. Forster’s work, 
this comparatively small house has marked 
originality and charm of design. The tall, massive 
chimney is properly located to balance the high gable 
at the right end of the house. Wide, unbroken wall 
spaces give emphasis to the well placed windows and 
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First Floor 


dormers. Bright striped awnings add a note of 
gaiety. The high main roof slopes down in a grace- 
ful curve over the entrance porch, successfully tying 
into the composition this feature of the design. Long, 
low roofs cover the living porch, the service entrance 
and the garage. Stucco, brick and half-timber are 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—154 
House of Alexander Disher, Esq., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Frank J. Forster, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 

Stucco on frame and metal lath construction. 
ROOF: 

Red cedar shingles. 


WINDOWS: 
Metal casements. 


FLOORS: 
Random width, oak boards in living room; nar- 
row oak flooring in rest of house. 


HEATING: 
Steam. 


the materials used to produce the picturesque effect 
so evident in this country house. The treatment of 
the stucco, we are told by the architect, is more strik- 
ing than was his intention. In the struggle for new 
and unusual effects in stucco so prevalent nowadays, 
it often happens that a feeling of restlessness, rather 
than a feeling of repose is unintentionally obtained. 

The plan shows study and care in the convenient 
arrangement and location of the several rooms. The 
enclosed entrance porch leads into the large living 
room on one side, and into a bedroom suite on the 
other. Covered porches open off two sides of the 
living room. One of these porches, which also con- 


The Entrance —i 5 


PLUMBING: 
Wrought iron hot and cold water supplies 
INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Oak. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Stained woodwork; dark stained floors. 
APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
24,156. 
COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
74 cents. 
DATESOF COMPLETION: 
May, 1924. 


nects with the kitchen, is glassed in, so that it may be 
used as a breakfast room. Direct access from the 
kitchen to the living room under the main stairway 
makes possible the use of this principal room for 
both living and dining purposes. The garage is in- 
corporated as a part of the house, which is an espe- 
cially desirable arrangement during the winter sea- 
son. As the first floor bedroom is probably intended 
for the use of servants, the entire second floor is 
given up to three master bedrooms and two baths. 
The plan, like the elevations, shows that pleasing 
irregularity, which is always characteristic of the 
English cottage type of house and appropriate to it. 
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HOUSE OF E. B. BARTLETT, ESQ., WINNETKA, ILL. 
RUSSELL S, WOLCOTT, ARCHITECT 


ERE is an interesting country house of moderate 

size showing a great deal of individuality in 
both elevation and plan. The use of white painted 
brick for the first story walls and gable ends affords 
excellent contrast with the stained siding of irregular 
widths used on the second story. The slope of the 
hip roof with its overhang is pleasing. The design 
as a whole would probably have been still more in- 
teresting had the architect been allowed to place the 
dormers out on the slope of the roof instead of re- 
cessing them in pocket-like apertures. Greater height 
and massiveness in the principal chimney of the 
house would undoubtedly have added still more dis- 
tinction. Although severe in character, the house 
has a decidedly homelike quality. The one-story liv- 
ing room wing with its gable end chimney is tied 
into the house successfully and is sufficiently bal- 
anced by the projecting one-story service entrance 
and stairway at the opposite side of the house. The 
casement windows are well proportioned and logic- 
ally located, giving symmetry and formality to an 
otherwise informal design. Placed low on the ground, 


with no basement in evidence, the house fits well 
into its wooded location not far from Lake Michigan. 

The large living room, which is two steps below 
the level of the dining room and entrance hall, is 
open on three sides and connects by a large door 
with the dining room directly adjoining it. An open 
terrace is so located as to be accessible from both 
the living room and the dining room. A spacious 
pantry connects the dining room with an unusually 
large kitchen, off of which opens a bedroom with 
bath and passageway adjacent to the entrance hall. 
Back of the hall the enclosed main stairway is 
reached through an open arch. The second floor 
plan, like the first, is direct, practical and convenient. 
Over the living room at the rear of the house, so 
that it does not show as the front of the house is 
approached, is a large sleeping porch, which opens 
off of the principal bedroom. Two other bedrooms, 
two bathrooms and many closets make up the ar- 
rangement of the rest of the second floor. The main 
stairway continues on to the third floor, where two 
bedrooms and a bath are to be finished in the future. 
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FORUM SPECIFICATION AND DATA SHEET—155 
House of E. B. Bartlett, Esq., Winnetka, III. 
Russell S. Wolcott, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: Gardin 


Frame. INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
EXTERIOR MATERIALS: AN ramen 
Brick veneer and clapboards. INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
ROOF: : 
Sand-finished throughout. 


Shingles. 
WINDOWS: APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 


Wood casements. 55,000. 
FLOORS: COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 


Oak. 43 cents. 
HEATING: DATE OFRSCOMPERLLON: 


Hot water. July, 1924. 


Living Room Fireplace, House of E. B. Bartlett, Esq. 
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HOUSE OF MRS. ELSA M. PERLEY, BRONXVILLE, N. Y. Se eee 
CLIFFORD C. WENDEHACK, ARCHITECT 
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House of Mrs. Elsa M. Perley, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Clifford C. Wendehack, Architect 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 


GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION: 
Frame and stucco. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Stucco and brick. 


ROOF: 
Shingles. 


WINDOWS: 
Steel sash. 


FLOORS: 
Oak. 


HEATING: 
Steam. 


HE use of very rough stucco combined with 
high roof lines marks the design of this attrac- 
tive Bronxville house. The great chimney breaks 
the roof at exactly the right point to give the needed 
balance and weight to this picturesque grouping of 
wall and roof planes. MHalf-timber patterns and 
brick are used to break the monotony of the rough- 
cast stucco walls. The long vertical lines of the half- 
timber work at one gable end of the main roof add 
much to the high effect of this portion of the design. 
As suggested by the exterior elevation, the plan is 
rambling. On the first floor the maid’s room, kitchen 
and breakfast alcove occupy the right wing of the 
house. The living room, library, garage and studio 
occupy the rest of this floor. Grouped casement 
windows are used throughout in consistent follow- 
ing of the English cottage type. The projections of 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Cypress. 

INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 


INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Stain. 

APPROXIMATE CUBIC FOOTAGE: 
32,987. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
5114 cents. 


TIME OF COMPLETION: 
Fall of 1924. 


the various wings make possible the tiny garden 
court at the back. From the living room a corner 
staircase leads to the second floor, where under the 
main roof of the house are located three master bed- 
rooms and a bath. An arched window indicates the 
location of the principal stairway. Various steep 
gables add interest to the elevations. Under one of 
these gables is located the garage. Wide siding 
used in the top of one of the main gables adds in- 
terest and variety. The somewhat exaggerated tex- 
ture of the stucco may possibly detract slightly from 
the repose and restraint of this interesting, pic- 
turesque composition, but the very skillful grouping 
of the masses of the building creates an unusual de- 
gree of architectural character which affords ample 
compensation. Particularly to be admired are the 
long, unbroken expanses of sweeping roof surfaces. 


The Garage Wing 


) View from Garden 
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HOUSE OF CALVIN HOLMES, ESQ., KNOXVILLE, TENN. o: ) 
BARBER & McMURRAY, ARCHITECTS >. 


HIS could hardly be termed a ‘‘small’ house, 

and yet so interesting and attractive is the Eng- 
lish character of its design that it seems advisable 
to include it in this group. The style is distinctly 
English, as indicated by many mullioned and case- 
ment windows, low dormers, high roof lines and 
hooded entrance door. One glance at the drawings 
is sufficient to impress one with the care and thought 
taken in the development of the plan, which is clearly 
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the work of a talented architect. The entrance hall, 
extending through the house to the loggia opening 
off the living porch and sun parlor; the secluded 
corner location of the library; the interesting semi- 
circular stairway; and the spacious dining room with 
adjacent pantry and breakfast room, to say nothing 
of the commodious kitchen, laundry and service de- 
partment, are all evidences of skillful planning. Not 
only in elevation but in plan as well, this house is 
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House of Calvin Holmes, Esq., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Barber & McMurray, Architects 


OUTLINE SPECIFICATIONS 
GENERAL TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION : 
Brick 12-inch walls, with 4-inch air space be- 
tween outer and inner 4-inch walls. 


EXTERIOR MATERIALS: 
Culled paving brick and cast stone trim. 


ROOF: 
Slate. 
FLOORS: 
Oak and slate flags. 


HEATING: 
Steam. 


PLUMBING: 
Enameled fixtures. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT: 
Lighting. 

INTERIOR MILL WORK: 
Black walnut. 


INTERIOR WALL FINISH: 
Sand-finished plaster. 
INTERIOR DECORATIVE TREATMENT: 
Curved stairway of pre-cast concrete with 
wrought iron rail. 


COST PER CUBIC FOOT: 
46 cents. 


one to be carefully studied, since much may be 
learned from the ordered arrangement of the rooms. 

The plan of the second floor, like that of the first, 
shows splendid allotment of space, there being three 
unusually large bedrooms with adjoining baths and 
ample closets. The stair hall, which occupies the 
center of the house, is shut off by doors and arch- 
ways from the bedroom suites. A wide corridor 
connects the stair hall with the two principal bed- 
rooms in the body of the house. On the second floor 
of the ell are located two servants’ bedrooms and 
bath. The size of the master portion of the house 
would seem to indicate that more than three servants 
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would be necessary to care for it, but available space 
for the housing of more than three has not been 
provided. The brick walls of the house possess un- 
usually attractive texture and character, contrasting 
well with the severe stone window and door trim. 
The principal chimney is well placed on the ridge 
of the main roof, adding much to the balance of the 
composition. Garage court and drying yard are well 
tied into the main design by the high walls which 
enclose them. Altogether, this is a most successful 
example of a carefully planned home carried out in 
a typically modern version of English domestic 
architecture, appropriate almost anywhere in America. 


Driveway to Entrance 


EARLY AMERICAN DETAILS 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 


A. J. HARRIMAN 
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STAIRWAY OF THE LITTLEFIELD HOUSE, KENNEBUNK, ME. 


‘ies early carpenter-architects of Maine made up in the grace and delicacy of their 
designing for the extreme simplicity which the times and circumstances made necessary. 
This stairway and the door under it from the Littlefield house at Kennebunk, built in 1789, 
prove that considerable distinction in the way of design is attainable by use of very simple 
means. The door beneath the stairway, its elliptically shaped top supported upon pilasters, 
the spirited scroll of the stairway’s skirt board, the ram’s horn and goose neck of the hand- 
rail, and the half-handrail on the wall side of the stairs are all examples of excellent design. 
The newel is a copy of a Tuscan column, though more slender and having an Attic base. 
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EARLY AMERICAN DETAILS 


MEASURED AND DRAWN BY 


A. J. HARRIMAN 


MANTEL OF THE JOHN HENRY HOUSE, BATH, ME. 


HE historic New England towns along or near the seacoast are rich in old houses, relics 

for the most part of palmy days near the close of the eigtheenth or early in the nine- 
teenth century. Such is the house at Bath, Me., built by John Henry, an eminent ship 
builder, in 1790. The craze of subsequent owners for “modernizing” has wrought consider- 
able havoc with the gracefully designed woodwork, in which the original owner no doubt 
took great pride. All that still remains worthy of note are the cornice in the hall and the 
mantel of the living room. The changes, have not involved the spoiling of the carefully 
designed pilasters or the beautiful dentil course which supports the narrow mantel itself. 
The hall cornice, with its delicacy and simplicity of design, seems to have escaped intact. 
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DECORATION & FURNITURE 


Furniture with Architecture 


By ROGER WEARNE RAMSDELL and HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


All Illustrations by Courtesy of Victoria and Albert Museum 


URNITURE is the indispensable complement 

of architecture. When the furniture of an 
interior is right, the value of the architecture 

is enhanced by it; when it is wrong, the effect of the 
architecture is marred. As conscious of this truth 
as architects ought to be, and as keenly conscious of 
it as many of them unquestionably are,—and to the 
great advantage of their work,—there are many 
more who ignore the relationship, in fact if not in 
principle, to the detriment of their own labor and 
the misfortune of their clients. It is not always 
either necessary or advisable, perhaps, for the archi- 
tect to enter into furnishing minutiz to the same 
extent as the Adam brothers often did, but there is 
a happy medium between an overly meticulous solici- 
tude and the seeming indifference of those who con- 
scientiously finish structures and then let the fur- 
nishings shift for themselves, often spoiling the work. 
The tender mercies of clients in this particular are 
not to be too much trusted, even when the clients 
themselves are evidently interested and actuated by 
the best possible intent; neither is too much confi- 
dence to be reposed in the knowledge and judgment 
of the interior decorator until the architect is fully 
assured of entire competence in that quarter. While 
there are many interior decorators who are thor- 
oughly able to undertake and execute successfully 
any commission that may be entrusted to them,— 


many, indeed, who can and often do most acceptably 
carry out certain architectural reconstructions in 
rooms as a preliminary to the further stages of their 
tasks,—there are too many who are altogether ob- 
sessed by passing fads, too many whose chief qual- 
ification consists in a certain flair for amiable ar- 
rangements in some one mode for which they have a 
fancy, along with a facility in disposing upholstery 
fabrics. Some, too, are merely drapers and pur- 
veyors of pretty knickknacks and not interior dec- 
orators at all, and it is unfortunate that they should 
masquerade under the name of interior decorator. 
It is unfair to those who have devoted time, study 
and capacity to the mastery of an exacting profes- 
sion that demands all the skill, culture and knowledge 
that they can put into it. This may seem a severe 
arraignment of a considerable number of those who 
assume the responsibility of appointing interiors, 
but that the arraignment is deserved is entirely true. 

In the majority of cases the architect has neither 
the time nor the intimate knowledge of the hundred 
and one petty details that enter into consideration to 
undertake the complete execution of a furnishing 
scheme. The ideal arrangement, therefore, is one 
of amicable and helpful collaboration between the 
architect and a capable interior decorator. And the 
really capable interior decorator, man or woman as 
the case may be, can often give constructive criti- 
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Walnut Chest, Northern France, about 1500 
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Inlaid Room, Sizergh Castle, Westmoreland, about 1575 


cisms, and make suggestions that the architect. will 
do well to heed. From a harmonious relation of this 
sort the best results may confidently be expected. In 
view of the fact that the majority of clients need 
counsel and guidance in the matter of furnishing and 
arrangement, and also in view of the fact that the 
architect is vitally interested in securing the collab- 
oration of an interior decorator who is properly qual- 
ified and in sympathy with the commission, it is ad- 
visable that he maintain at least an advisory attitude 
and oversight of what is going on. In order to take 
such an attitude, however, it is necessary for the 


Back of Late 15th Century French Oak Seat 


architect to know. enough to give direction tothe 
course of development in the rooms he has designed. 
Obtaining proper furnishing is a matter of principle; 
it is not a matter of slavishly observing a code of 
hard and fast rules. There is unlimited flexibility 
of application so long as the spirit of the underlying 
principles is faithfully adhered to. To arrive at these 
fundamental principles and truths in respect of fur- 
niture and furnishing, in the most intelligent way, 
it is well to go back to beginnings and inquire just 
what is the nature of each of the elements and fac- 
tors with which we are likely to be found dealing, 


Oak Cupboard from Burwarton, Salop, about 1500 
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Paneled Room from House at Waltham Abbey, about 1535 


In the first place, what is furniture? It is not 
‘enough to say that furniture is detached architecture, 
or that it began as architecture, and then gradually 
became detached like a barnacle loosened from its 
bed, and finally evolved to a fully mobile and inde- 
pendent stage as we have it at present. While there 
is a large measure of truth in such a statement of 
the genesis of furniture, it is not the entire truth. 
There is something more to be said, and without tak- 
ing due account of it we should have a one-sided and 
very imperfect view of the evolution of modern 
furniture. As we know it, furniture comes of a 
dual origin. Much of it did, indeed, begin as part 
and parcel of architecture. Fixed at first, by gradual 
stages, it became detached and movable although 
cumbersome, still retaining purely architectural 


15th Century English Oak Reading Desk 


structure and ornament. [Eventually it became 
lighter in structure and more mobile, and its lines 
and embellishment were less obviously inherited from 
its architectural parent, although the architectural 
principle was never lost sight of nor set aside. Even 
in such extreme perversions as arose from the Aus- 
trian “Secession” movement and ‘Art Nouveau,” or 
in the still later freaks shown at last year’s modernist 
exhibition in Paris, some vestige of architectural 
descent can still be dimly traced. On the other hand, 
there was an origin that was not architectural. Ever 
since the earliest dawn of civilization, man has needed 
something to put things in, something to hang things 
on, and something to sit upon, the indispensable im- 
plements and accessories of his daily work. Necessity 
was the mother of invention, and hence, before he 


Detail, 15th Century Walnut Chest 
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was capable of anything more than the most rudi- 
mentary achievements in architecture, he contrived 
a number of boxes, racks, stools and primitive tables 
to meet his simple but compelling requirements. 
From these, in due course of time, there developed a 
great diversity of movable seats, tables, chests and 
boxes not having any particular relation to architec- 
ture. Mobility rather than fixity was the essential 
quality of such furniture. Articles of this descrip- 
tion and derivation, in their turn, have contributed 
no small share to the ulti- 
mate sum total of mobil- 
iary equipment. Furniture 
then, in the aggregate, is 
sprung from the union 
of these two primitive 
types,—architectural and 
non-architectural. In the 
course of thousands of 
years the two parent 
strains have become so 
blended and closely as- 
similated that the dis- 
tinction is not always readily apparent ; but it is there 
if we choose to look for it, and unless we take ac- 
count of its existence we shall not have a perfectly 
clear understanding of furniture or the nature of 
the relative furnishing values which its use involves. 

The materials of which furniture has been made 
from the earliest times are stone, wood and metal. 
The non-architectural furniture of primitive days 
was fashioned from wood. Later, as the arts de- 
veloped, both wood and metal were used, with the 
occasional employment of ivory where great splendor 
was aimed at. The wood, metal and ivory furniture 
of the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks and Ro- 
mans achieved the utmost elegance and splendor, 
The bronze furniture in the museum at Naples, re- 
covered from the ruins of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peil, bears eloquent witness to the consummate art 
and skill brought to bear in its fashioning. But it is 
not with the non-architectural derivation of furniture 
that we are concerned; we must first inquire into 
the architectural derivation, which is important. 

To go no further back in its history, stone furni- 
ture as part and parcel of architectural composition 
was employed by the Romans in the form of seats 
or benches, niches within which were placed orna- 
ments or articles of utility put there for convenience 
and safe-keeping, and tables of various sorts. Archi- 
tectural furniture of this sort was used both indoors 
and out. The tradition never died out in Italy, and 
during the Renaissance the Javabo built into the wall 
was an additional feature of combined utility and 
beauty. In the Gothic work of both France and 
England stone seats and niches of considerable va- 
riety were to be found not only in churches and 
monasteries but in castles as well. Wood, however, 
was a far more adaptable medium, and it is with the 
use of wood that the development of movable furni- 
ture begins. In churches, abbeys and monastic 
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houses, besides the choir stalls there were great 
presses or cupboards for books and vestments, fixed 
benches, and aumbries or small cupboards for vessels 
and food In monastic libraries there were writing 
desks and lecterns, built in as part of the fixed equip- 
ment, as well as presses for manuscripts. In castles 
there were the canopied seats of state and great bed- 
steads of permanent construction, built in as part 
of the architectural equipment. The bedsteads of the 
Norman peasants, built into the paneling of their 
houses, furnish an in- 
stance of the survival of 
ancient Gothic tradition. 
Then came a change. 
The smaller items of at- 
tached and __ stationary 
iture, and after them 
rger, by degrees 
became disengaged or de- 
tached from their moor- 
ings and could be moved 
from place to place if 
occasion arose. In addi- 
tion, by way of stimulus to the movement, there 
came use of the chests that had been movable from 
the beginning of history. But the detached furnish- 
ings were plainly regarded by their makers and own- 
ers as items of movable architecture, for in structure 
and ornament they were identical with the fixed 
backgrounds from which they had just emerged. No 
better proof of this can be desired than that afforded 
by these illustrations, which show the analogy. The 
“inlaid room” from Sizergh Castle, constructed 
as we see it illustrated here about 1575, has its great 
bedstead identical in material and pattern with the 
paneling, while the other pieces of furniture, few 
in number and heavy in scale, bear a strong archi- 
tectural family resemblance. For contrast and color, 
there were the rich hangings, the plaster enrichment 
of the ceiling, and the leaded glazing of the windows 
with spots of bright-hued glass in the heraldic 
blazoning. The appointment of the room illustrates 
a contemporary ideal and embodies a principle. 
Apart from the fixed embellishment of the panel- 
ing, the plaster and the glazing, it is plainly the com- 
paratively few and important pieces, closely related 
to the fixed architectural setting, that make the room 
and give it its character. They constitute what 
might be called the strategic points of furnishing, 
Whatever other lesser elements might be introduced, 
they could not materially either alter or spoil the 
fundamental excellence of the room. The principle 
holds good whether it be in a room of the general 
character here shown or a room of totally different 
derivation in the matter of style. Coherence of line 
and harmony of material—harmony of contrast or 
harmony of analogy,—between the fixed background 
and the chief articles of furniture that dominate the 
situation may be depended upon to produce sound 
and satisfactory results. So long as the architect is 
assured of these factors, his mind may be at ease. 


English Oak Table 
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HE new swimming pool at the Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 

tute, Worcester, Massachusetts represents the latest word in 
natatorium design. The curb and the entire floor surrounding the 
pool have been made slip-proof—even when wet—by the use of 
Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile in combination with vitreous tile. 
The color scheme has been worked out in red and gray, the college 
colors. For the curb 34” square gray Alundum mosaics have been 
used with red vitreous mosaics. The floor is 34” square white 
granite Alundum mosaics combined with red and gray vitreous 
tile. At the bottom of the stairway from the locker room is a foot- 
bath lined entirely with white granite Alundum mosaics. 

Precast Alundum Aggregate Treads with precast marble 
risers to match have been used on the stairways. 


NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Hamilton, Ont. 


WORTrTON 
FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads & Aggregates 
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“Business 


Before Pleasure Always 


O the architect that means the speci- 

fication of the elemental construction 
units first with a minimum of time and 
effort, reserving the enthusiasm for more 
interesting details. 


Turn to Sweet’s and copy the Medusa 
Portland Cement catalogs. Arranged 


carefully for convenient reference and 
supplemented by an engineering depart- 
ment ready to give its help freely on 
individual problems. 


Medusa Portland Cement is just as 
good to use as it is easy to specify. Re- 
sults are certain and that’s what you want. 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 


The Engineers’ Building 


Manufacturers of Medusa White Portland Cement, (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing 
(Powder or Paste); Medusa Gray Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); and Medusa Cement Paint. 


MEDUSA 


,Cleveland, Ohio 
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BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS REFERENCE, NUMBER 


‘ 


, 


PRICE $2 


One Responsibility for 
Ideal Elevator Hardware 


There’s all the difference in the world between 
Ideal elevator hardware and the ordinary kind. 
When hangers, checks, closers and interlocks 
all bear the Ideal name, there’s Complete Unit 
Control with One Responsibility for smooth, 
swift, silent, safe performance. Many of the 
finest modern buildings standardize on Ideal 
elevator hardware because it’s everlastingly 
certain to be wholly satisfactory. Let us send 
you complete data for your files. 


Richards Wilcox Mfs. (0. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 


New York . Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St.Louis New Orleans 
Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity Los Angeles SanFrancisco' Omaha Seattle Detroit. 


Montreal - RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO.,LTD., LONDON, ONT. + Winnipea 


Ideal gives noiseless and 
efficient daily service in 
these Cincinnati Buildings 


(628) 
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Bakelite switch plates require no 
polishing nor refinishing 


An outstanding advantage of Bakelite plates is the fact 
that their color and lustrous finish will last. Frequent 
handling does not stain them, nor dim their lustre. 
Exposure in damp climates does not corrode them. 
Walls near them are free from the unsightly marks so 
often made by cleaning cloths and pastes. 


An additional advantage is the fact that Bakelite is an 
insulator, removing all chance of static shocks when 
operating a switch. Bakelite switch and outlet plates 
are made by several leading wiring device manufac- 
turers, all of whom mark their plates with the trade- 
mark BAKELITE. 


Should you request it, we will see that samples are 
shown to you. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. Chicago Office, 636 W. 22nd St. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 


BAKELITE 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF. 


foe MATE RIAD.OF iS TI@UuUSAND USES 


“The registéred Trade Mark and Symbol shown above may be used only on products made from materials 
manufactured by Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital ‘‘B"’ is the numerical sign for infinity, or unlimited 
quantity It symbolizes the infinite number of present and future uses of Bakelite Corporation's products.” 


Volume XLV THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM Number 6 
Published Monthly by Rogers and Manson Company, 383 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Yearly Subscription: U. S. A., Insular 
ossessions and Cuba, $6. Canada, $6.75. Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, $7.50. Single copies, 60 cents. Entered as second 

Class Matter at the Post Office, New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 7 


FOREIGN 
MARBLES 


Our exception- 
ally favorable 
relations with 
leading foreign 
quarries and 
our huge, mod- 
ern mill facili- 
ties enable us 
to make very 
attractive quo- 
tations on 
finest foreign 
marbles. 


APPALACHIAN MARB 


EVE 
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Views of part of the interior marble used 
for the Belknap Hardware Company build- 
ing, Louisville, Ky. Graham, Anderson, 
Probst and White, Architects, Chicago, Ill. 


or Interiors of 


CLEAN BEAUTY 


Appalachian Tennessee Marble is not 
only used for the interiors of great bank- 
ing rooms, hotel lobbies and other in- 
teriors of regal beauty. 

It is used for any interiors where long 
wear and absolute cleanliness are of first 
importance. 

For lavatories, etc., it is ideal because 
its beauty is unaffected by exposure to 
oils, dyestuffs and other liquids. 

By actual test made by T. Nelson 
Dale, Retired Geologist, U.S. Geological 
Survey, its average absorption is but 
0.06 per cent, making it practically im- 


pervious in resisting stains of any kind. 

It is especially easy and quick to 
clean. In fact, careful data, kept 
by huge department stores having 
Appalachian interiors and floors, shows 
Appalachian Marble substantially re- 
duces cleaning costs. 

An interior of Appalachian Tennessee 
Marble will endure as long as the build: 
ing of which it is a part, and will nevei 
cost one penny for waxing or othe 
refinishing. 

Architects are invited to send u 
plans and specifications for prompt, 
accurate cost estimates. 


COMPANY 


noxvtlle 
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A Form 
for 


every 
pile— 
A Pile 
for 


every 
purpose 


DG at) SG Oe) Os 
engineers, primarily the 
Standard concrete piles that are 
poured into tapering, spirally 
reinforced steel shells that are left 
in the ground—but we install many 
other types of piles and will be glad 
to supply full information thereon. 


RAYMOND CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 140 Cedar St. CHICAGO: 111 West Monroe St. 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Made in three types and fourteen sizes to 
heat 200 to 2600 gallons of water per hour 
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KEWANEE 


Water Heating 
Garbage Burners 


Make Fuel of Garbage and Rubbish 


Every time the garbage man calls he 
carts away a lot of good fuel—and 
leaves a host of foul odors behind. 
Garbage and rubbish contain many 
heat units. In a Kewanee Water 
Heating Garbage Burner all this 
waste matter can be turned into fuel 
and used for heating water. 


The By-Pass (a patented feature) 


makes it possible to burn garbage 
without any odor, by preventing the 
moist matter from smothering the fire. 


Built of the same fine materials (steel 
and rivets), by the same skilled work- 
men, and in the same faultless manner 
as Kewanee Boilers. Hence, you are 
assured long service free from up-keep 
costs. 


KEWANEE, BSILER COMPANY 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks and Water Heating Garbage Burners 


BRANCHES 


ATLANTA, 522 Candler Bldg. DETROIT, 
BOSTON, 1140 Little Bldg 90 Boylston St. EL PASO, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. oY Mpc oces Bldg GRAND RAPIDS, 
CHATTANOOGA, 4 James Bldg. INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 822 W. Wathineton Blvd. KANSAS CITY, 
CINCINNATI, P. O. Box 75 LOS ANGELES, 
CLEVELAND Br ataas Ree ne E., at 17th Ste MEMPHIS, 
DALLAS, 4 Santa Fe Bldg. MILWAUKEE, 
ENVER, 226. 28 California St. MINNEAPOLIS, 


iE 
DES MOINES, 707 Hubbell Bldg. 


ke, Hh La Fayette Blvd. 


NEW ORLEANS, 1018 New oe Bk. Bldg. 


20 N. Campbell St. NEW YORK, 0 Seventh Ave. 
40204 Mich. Trust Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 806 Real ie Trust Bldg. 
221 Ind. Term. Warehouse PITTSBURGH, Empire Bldg. 
2014 Eereenite St: ST. LOUIS, 4200 a Park Blvd. 
306 Crocker St. SALT LAKE CITY; 204 Dooly Bldg. 
1812 yor ede Bldg. SAN ANTONIO, 502 Calcasieu Bldg. 
Barclay St. oe PRANCISCO, 635 Mission St. 
708 Builders mechinee Bldg. EATTLE, - <326 Clan St 
TOLEDO, 3th St. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: Dominion Kewanee Boiler Co., Ltd., 66 Richmond St., East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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HE advantages of metal lath construction are so obvious 
that the architect will find satisfaction in knowing that the %" 
flat rib North Western PLASTA-SAVER Metal Lath so lowers 


its cost that he can use it in even his low priced work. 
Shall we send your specification writer full particulars and samples of PLASTA-SSAVER? 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 
1234 Old Colony Bldg., CHICAGO 


carpe 5 So RECO SSO BON Sei eh EE ETE NESE ERE LES LORE PELE NESE IE IEE Pe TA” 


Copyright, 1926, Northwestern Expanded Metal Company. 


‘A’’--Milcor *‘lxpansion’’ 
Corner Bead No. 1; GC’? Mil- 
cor Stay-Rib Metal Lath No. 
1--a gre_t plaster saver and 
the backbone cf Detter 
Plastering 


**F’’ -- Milcor 
Casing No.6, O. 
Milcor Netmesh M 
**H’’.- Mileor ** 
Bese Scree' 
“H.-W 


Screed, res 


‘B’’ -- Milcor ‘‘Expansion’’ 
Corner Bead No. 2; ‘‘C’’-- 
Milcor Stay-Rib Metal Lath 

1; ‘‘Is’’ -- Milcor Con- 


oO. 
cealed Metal Picture Molding. | 


. 
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Residence of L. L. Dougan, Architect, Port- 
land, Ore. Milcor “‘Expansion’’ Casings for 
interior and exterior doot-and-window trim. 


{ 


Wisin 


° 


- + to build this way! 


The foreman who superintended the installation of Milcor “Expansion” 
Casings in the home shown above, was surprised to find that this su- 
perior type of door-and-window-trim actually showed a big saving. He 
wrote us a mighty enthusiastic letter — here is part of it: 


It Pays - - 


“Comparative costs of wood casings and Milcor ‘‘Expansion” Metal Cas- 
ings showed that a considerable saving resulted wherever Milcor Casings 
are used. Wood here is very cheap (in Oregon). In other sections where 
wood is expensive, the saving would be still greater”. 


( HE fine thing about these Milcor Products is that they not only improve 
the appearance of any home or building, but they also insure permanence 
and firesafety—all at a price that will satisfy the most conservative builder. 


People are inclined to balk at much of this talk about quality construction. It may 
be very fine, they think, but they can’t afford it! Here are products, however, that 
will save money not only in first cost but principally in maintenance expense. It 
is no longer a question of whether the builder can afford these modern Milcor 
products, but rather, can he afford to build without them! 


By all means investigate Milcor “Expansion” Casings— get samples and Ptices; 
install them on one job; then you'll appreciate the reasons for their success and 


growing popularity. 


Investigate also the many other products made by Milcor—Stay-Rib Metal Lath, 
Netmesh Metal Lath, “Expansion” Corner Bead, Base Screed, Concealed Metal 
Picture Molding, Metal Tile Roofing, Architectural Sheet Metal, etc. Getting 


acquainted will cost you nothing and will obligate you not one bit. 


Would you like to have a copy of our nowefamous book on “Modern Modes 
in Better Plastering” and “The Milcor Manual”, a technical data book on 
Milcor Metal Lath and allied products? We'll gladly send you both. Yours 
for the asking. The coupon, a Post Card, or a letter will do. 


Member of Member of 
National Council Associated Metal Lath 
for Better Plastering Manufacturers 


MitwaAuKkeE CorrucGaTinc Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Chicago, III. Kansas City, Mo. La Crosse, Wis. 


LC 


MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING CO., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send “Modern Modes in Better Plastering” and 
“The Milcor Manual”, without cost or obligation. 


Metal Lath and Roofing 
inSteel, Zinc, 
Copper and 


INGOT IRON 


Nat eae a a ee Addresg: ees ee Sep ees Pae OS ee 
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Vault and roof dome of Central Hall of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D. C. Guastavino’s tile construction with soffit course of 
Akoustolith sound absorbing artificial stone. Bertram G, Goodhue, Architect 
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° ° 6 i 
Perfect Acoustic Qualities : 
. by 
Can Now Be Predetermined a 
[Gy 
It isno longer necessary to depend on | power of any existing masonry con- “ 
accident for perfect acoustics. struction. iG 
It can be had in a variety of pleasing im 
Akoustolith, the R. Guastavino Com- | colors. It is extremely light and can, iT 
pany’s sound absorbing tile, is used to | therefore, be used where heavier ie, 
G get perfect acoustic qualities, combined | material would be impractical. 
& with beautiful architectural effects. Akoustolith answers the problem of 
it how to build vaults with no unpleasant 
| a Akoustolith has six-fold the absorbing | reverberations. 
al 
‘GS 
a R. GUASTAVINO COMPANY 
a 1133 Broadway, New York City 40 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
Sui 
in R. Guastavino Company of Canada, New Berks Bldg., Montreal 
pi 
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ezew,, CAn Atmosphere of Good Taste 


SAILER, HIGHLAND 


PARK, DALLAS é 5 
Acme Brick do more than give constant 
Fooshee & Cheek, 


Sachi pleasure to the owner—they surround 
Harry J. Curtis, Builder Him with an atmosphere of good taste. 
This interesting and pleasing cottage-type 
home is faced with Acme Perla Light 
Gray wire-cut weatherproof Face Brick. 


Thirty-five years in the art of brick- 
making and ten Acme owned-and- 
operated plants enable us to offer—“a 
brick for every type, a color for every 
color scheme.” 


Acme Brick Company 


Manufacturers of the Products We Sell 


homa. 


Plants— Owned 
and Operated 
Bennetts and Denton, 
Texas; Ft. Smith, Little 
Rock, Malvern, Perla 
and Pine Bluff, Arkansas; 
Cleveland, Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa, Okla- <——) 


Offices and Display Rooms 
(Where Your Color Schemes Can Be Solved) 


Abilene, Texas Ferris, Texas Houston, Texas 
Amarillo, Texas Ft. Smith, Arkansas Lake Charles, La. 
Beaumont, Texas Fort Worth. Texas Little Rock, Arkansas 
Corsicana, Texas Galveston, Texas Memphis, Tennessee 


Dallas, Texas 


New Orleans, La. Shreveport, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Port Arthur, Texas Waco, Texas 

San Antonio, Texas Wichita Falls, Texas 
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SUMMER GREYS 


Worthy to rank with Bradford Reds’ 


[SHE expanses of wall in many large buildings such as Churches, Community | 
-and Memorial Buildings depend for their architectural character largely upon 
the brick of which they are built. Architects and builders value GREY because it 
possesses high color value, affords subtle play of light and shadow, and, particu- 
larly when used in large areas, assumes a richness and variety which lend character 
wholly apart from any ornament the walls may possess) SUMMER GREYS and 
BUFFS with their fine, rich color and interesting textures lend architectural dig- 
nity to any building in which they are used, and throw into bold relief any orna- 
ment the architect wishes to emphasize. 
The unquestioned architectural merit of “SUMMER GREYS”—their beauty, 
color, durability and excellence in every small detail—constitute compelling 
| reasons why leading Architects find them the ideal Face Brick. 


Dry Press and Wirecut in all shades and textures. 


9 Fast 46th St., New York, N. Y. 
Bradford, Pa. 


formerly 
BRADFORD BRICK & TILE CO. 
Plants at Bradford, Lewis Run, Summerville, Pa 
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Common Brick sives dull Play. 


to the Skull of the Arehiteet 


OMMON BRICK is “‘common” in 

the best sense of the word. It is 
a natural, native material — varying 
widely in shade and color. 


Thus it lends itself readily to the crea- 
tive imagination of the architect. Truly 
it is clay in the hands of the man who 
knows how to mold distinctive beauty. 


Architects, themselves, have ushered 
in the new day in the use of Common 


Brick. By developing a wide variety Of 
appropriate bonds and patterns, and 
single-coat whitened effects for suitable 
types of architecture, they have render- , 
ed an outstanding service to home 
building America. 


For Common Brick adds to brick’s in- 
herent advantages, a price saving which 
leaves a margin for those finishing 
touches desired by architect and owner. 


(Cp Sacer 


Aymar Embury, II. 
Architect 
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THE COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
of AMERICA 


2134 Guarantee Title Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


At Your Service 


These District Association Offices and 
Brick Manufacturers Everywhere 


Chicago . 
Detroit 
Harttord, Conn. sarees 
Los Angeles oils ice aes 


Norfolk, 


Philadelphia - 303 City Centre Bldg. 
Portland, Ore... - eee 906 Lewis Bldg. 
Salt Lake City. . . .. 301 Atlas Blk. 
San Francisco . + 932 Monadnock Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash... . 2... 913 Arctic Bldg. 


614 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Denver... Wit oe. hens 1735 Stout St. 
= 400 US: Moree T russ Bldg. 
6 Pearl St. 
342 Sad Be Bldg. 
New York se eS Gr’d Cen. Term’|Bldg. 

+ 112 West Plume St. 


Springfield, Mass., 301 Tarbell-Watters Bldg. 


Brick Books for Your Use 


| } 
| ! 
. “Skintled Brickwork’’ (15c) C1] 
| “Brick, How to Build and Estimate” | 
| New Edition (25c) ] 
| “Hollow Walls of Brick”—FREE 1] | 
| | 
| | 

| 


Check above, and send for any or 
all of these books. 
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AMERICA*NEEDS MORE GARAGES IN HER CITIES 


ALAC 


Baker O fice Building Garage, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Larsen and McLaren, 
Architects 


Capacity - - - - 275 Cars 


d’Humy Mojtoramps en- 
able patrons to drive to any 
floor without stopping or 
delay. No elevator costs for 
owners. 


AFAIENIEDS 
= OF AVILD 


HAT the business man who drives downtown in the morn- 

ing must find garage facilities admits no argument. Even 
before “‘no parking” ordinances outlawed it entirely, curb park- 
ing was so hazardous as to be forbidding. Downtown parking 
garages are a necessity in every city. 


Talk it over with office building owners. They are vitally in- 
terested. They need convenient garages to protect the rental 
desirability of their office building properties. But you can go 
further and show them that a Parking Garage is in itself a most 
profitable property improvement—one that will pay probably a 
higher net return than any other building investment. 


Let our booklet “‘Building Garages for Profitable 


Operation”’ give you some leading information. 
Ask for new Edition “‘F.”’ 


RAMP BUILDINGS 


CORPORATION 


21 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 
GARAGE ENGINEERS 
CONSULTANTS ON PROMOTION AND GARAGE OPERATION 
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Interior views from the 


Dimond Theater, Oakland, Calif. 


Architect 
A. A. Cantin, San Francisco, Calif. 


Plastering Contractor 


P. H. Donnelly, Oakland, Calif. 
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Banner continues to 
be the dominating finish 


TotransportfromOhio,limefor lustrates a rough texture execu- 
finishing the walls of Califor- ted with Banner Lime and sand 
nia’s finest buildings costs much —no gauging material was used. 
in the way of freight charges. And yetthe walls are stone-hard 


Unless this added ex- with acoustical 
pense were war- properties thatgreatly 
ranted bythesuperior pleased the builders. 


Lge 


FAA 


For the kind of 
walls that have as 
long alifeasthe build- 
ing itself, giving the 
fullest measure of 

In Oakland’s new- satisfactory service 
est theater, the in- down through the 
terior walls are finished in the years, Banner Finishing Lime 
varied and beautiful texture or continues to be the dominating 
period finishes—with BANNER. finish. 

The close-up on the left page il- Ask for more information. 


NATIONAL MORTAR & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Federal Reserve Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


results achieved and 
the saving in labor 
and material, Banner 
-FinishingLime would 
not be used there. 
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‘Easy to spread— 
hard to Beat!” 


Made in the world’s largest 
plant devoted to the produc- 
tion of one brand —from an 
unequalled deposit of lime- 
stone in the well-known Ohio 
high magnesium field. 


1) 
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St. John’s Episcopal Church, Los Angeles. Both tractors: Clinton Construction Co., San Francisco. 


exterior and interior are monolithic exposed con- New, illustrated booklet, ‘“The Concrete of the 
crete—except the facade, which is Tufa. Archi- Architect and Sculptor,’’ will be sent promptly 
tectural ornaments were cast in place. Architects: on request. In writing, please address the 
Pierpont and Walter S. Davis, Los Angeles. Con- nearest office listed below. 


Concrete for Permanence and for Beauty 


Atlanta Portland, Oreg. 
Birmingham POR-ALIZAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION Bishmamt vie 
Boston ; - : Salt Lake City 
Chicago A National Organization to Improve and Extend the Uses of Concrete San Francisco 
Columbus Seattle 

Dallas Detroit Kansas City Milwaukee New Orleans Parkersburg St. Louis 

Denver Indianapolis Lincoln, Nebr. Minneapolis New York Philadelphia Vancouver, B.C, 
Des Moines Jacksonville Los Angeles Nashville Oklahoma City Pittsburgh Washington, D.C, 
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It ts a substantial, straightforward, business-like store front, and has proven its value as a business getter 


Lown Koy-et tow thont Consiusction 


Store front display is one form of advertising in which 
the actual goods constitute the main selling appeal. 
How important that they have every advantage of 
frame and setting! 


3 Uamamay lor Tuo 


A Zouri Store Front takes the place of those elements 
which enhance an advertisement on the printed page. al 
Its substantial, easy lines and rugged copper construc- ee 
tion speak quality. It is an evidence of liberal patron- 
age; a standing testimonial that other satisfied custom- 
ers have built up a flourishing business. 


The architect, going further into the matter, finds un- 
derneath a unique construction that fulfills the promise 
We Toure hey dictates of its surface beauty. Zouri’s special safety features— 
pressure applied in setting Indirect Key Setting, Self-Adjusting Setting Block, 


to all points along the rigid : : ? 
ee aaah remy re Drawplate and Reinforcing Bracket—assure him of 
ducing the chance of breakage satisfaction during its installation and its life. 


Send for our detail sheets and data 
book on Zouri. They tell the story 


SNS Al er [ So SS 


Factory and General Offices 
1608 East End Avenue, Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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RICAN ENAMELED BRICK & TILE CO. 
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Copies of these p 


Armstrong’s Linoleum 


PLAIN an INLAID a JASPE 


for every floor 
in the house 


a) PRINTED 


ARMSTRONG’S MARBLE INLAID No. 71 
Blocks are 6x6 inches 


InseT Mars Le TILE INLAID No. M-63 
Blocks are 5} inches 
Interliners !2 inch wide 


NS 
4 
$ 
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A corner in the architectural suite 
of Thornton and Roedecker, 
Indianapolis architects. The floor 
of Armstrong’s Marble Inlaid 
No. 76 (12x 12-inch blocks) 
was appropriately chosen. 


Tees 
> HOME-PLANNER today looks to his architect for 


complete details of interiors. 

Take, for example, the home of Spanish design that 
must be built at moderate cost. You specify wall-texture, 
the wrought-iron effects, and other notes that will help 
your client complete the decorative treatment. You can 
go a step further without increasing the cost — and per- 
haps even save money—by specifying floors that also 
contribute to the interior design. 


In Armstrong’s Linoleum you can get a design to fit 
almost any type of room. And these floors, cemented 


Hanpcrart Tire Intarp No. 3132 
Blocks are 3 inches wide 


Color, Pattern, Permanent 
Beauty —These Floors 
Have All—and More 


in place over a layer of builders’ deadening felt, are a 
structural part of the building. The first costis the last cost. 


When considering any decorative floor-treatment, you 
will find there is an Armstrong floor to complement 
ideally the other units you have in mind. Our Bureau 
of Interior Decoration will be glad to send you repro- 
ductions of the newest designs in linoleum floors, or 
even help you in planning your color schemes. Lok for the 
You may find good use for some of the sugges- CIRCLE A 
tions which our decorator will gladly send _ theburlap back 


you, without obligation, upon request. 


Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ar 
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Entrance, The Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La., Favrot & 
Livaudais, Architects. Lower story ashlar and ornamental en- 
richment in unglazed buff-grey Terra Cotta. : 


The Decorative Value of 


TERRA COTTA | 


For lower story finish and effective enrichment of entrance 
features Terra Cotta offers you unsurpassed possibilities. 


Messrs. Favrot & Livaudais demonstrate in this building the 
success attending a well chosen motif reflecting local at- 
mosphere and beautifully detailed. 


Note: Architects will also find many fine motifs in ‘¢ Terra Cotta of 
the Italian Renaissance’’ published by this Society, $3.00 per copy. 


NATIONAL TERRA COTTA SOCIETY 
19 WEST 44th STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Pattern and color contrast are contributed ly this new wide-spaced inset tile floor— 
Gop Seat Intaw, Belflor Pattern No. 2172/2. The 6-inch tiles are 18 inches apart. 


New ~a distinguished file design by Nairn 


An inlaid linoleum which gives the ap- 
pearance of a custom-laid floor while 
permitting the economy of the usual one- 
piece installation. This is the unique 
combination of advantages presented in 
the extra-wide spaced Belflor Inset Tiles 
—a new group of patterns exclusive with 


Nairn Gortp Seat INLAIDs. 


Here, indeed, is a valuable addition to 
the architect's resources for 
enhancing the individuality of 
an interior and providing a 
thoroughly permanent flooring 


at moderate cost. 


The interior above illustrates how the 
wide-spaced islands of color provide 
an interesting element of contrast ab- 
sent in plain one-color flooring, yet 
avoid any sense of crowding or exces- 


sive regularity. 


But it is not alone to residences that 
these new Belflor Inset Tiles are adap- 
ted. Their singular suitability for offices, 
stores, lobbies, club-rooms and 
similar interiors is self-evident. 


Further descriptive data will be 
found on the back of this page. 


(See-next page) 
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NLAIDS 


The New Belflor Iaset Tiles 


Here appears another of the new wide-spaced Belflor 
Inset Tile patterns The pieasing open effect of 
this type of design comes from setting the tiles 
considerably further apart than in other inset pat- 
terns. This arrangement is found only in Nairn 
Gop SEAL JNLAIDs 


Instead of the usual solid-color inset some of the 
patterns carry the distinctive Be/flor mottled color. 
ings in the tiles as well as in the field. Many 
different color combinations are offered in this 
new group of Belflor patterns. Lithographed re- 
productions of any of the patterns in actual size 
will be forwarded on request. 


GoLp Spau INLAIpD 
Belflor Inset Tile. 
Pattern No. 2168/1 
Gop Spay INLAIp 
Belflor 446” Inset Tile. 
Pattern No. 2171/2 


‘Recent Advances in Nairn Quality 


Architects who have seen the new inlaid linoleums 
that are being produced by Nairn have noted 
several outstanding features. The highly perfected 
wax finish is unsurpassed. It protects the goods 
against dirt and cement stains during installation, 
thus insuring a clean, handsome-looking finished job. 
Both flexibility and resilience—factors which make 
for easy laying—represent the highest standards 
of linoleum manufacture. 


These qualities, plus the Gold Seal Guarantee of 
Satisfaction, permit architects to specify Nairn 
Gop SEAL INuLaips with entire confidence that 
they are serving their clients’ best interests. 


CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
Atlanta Minneapolis Cleveland Dallas Pittsburgh © New Orleans 


GOLb SEAL INLAID 


; ; > ij . 
(See preceding page) Belfor Pattern No. 7169/4 


NAIRN 


GOLD SEAL INLAIDS 
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Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 1300 rooms, 1300 baths. 
Architect, Geo. B. Post & Son; Consulting Engineers, Tenny & Ohmes; Electrical Engineer, 
Karr Parker; Heating Contractors, J. W. Danforth Co.; Blower Company, B. F. Sturtevant Co. 


In the newest Statler Hotel— 
VENTO CAST IRON HEATERS 


In the new Hotel Statler in Boston, Vento Cast 
Iron Heaters will furnish perfect warmth. 


Vento was chosen for this installation because 
under every kind of test Vento Heaters proved so 
dependable. They are becoming more and more 
popular because they bring so many advantages 
and yet cost less. They are permanently tight— 
do not wear out, do not leak—and they with- 
stand all the unusual conditions found in heating 
and ventilating, cooling, air washing, humidifying 
and drying processes. 

We shall be glad to send you our Se cere 
Data Book on Vento,” in which are tables show- 


ing the results of the most thorough tests ever Pes tet 
applied to Blast Heaters. Heaters 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris. Milan. Brussels, Berlin 
Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS and other products for heating, 


ventilating and refrigerating 
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‘Source 
of 
Strength 


The veneers of Compound Doors 

are compounded to the core by 

tongue-and-groove construction, a 
_ unique union which has two dis- 
o he tinct advantages over the ordinary 
|. | . face-to-face joint: 


1. Gluing surface is doubled. 
2. Resistance is also increased by the shearing pull made necessary on 
surfaces A and B, parallel to the strain that is tending to pull veneer 
and core apart. 
This results in a very definite increase in COMPOUND’S strength over 
the usual method of applying veneer flat. What do you figure the 
exact increase to be? We'd like to have your answer. 


Send for more detailed information, and sample of 
Compound construction. 


THE COMPOUND & PYRONO DOOR COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


(bf ccneo DOORS 
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MADE BY AMERICA’S OLDEST VENEERED DOOR SPECIALISTS 
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The Elizabeth Town and 
Country Club, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Clifford C. 
Wendehack, Architect. 
Crodon- plated equipment 
by J. A. Hoegger, Inc. 


ae. 
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FOR PERMANENCE 


Architect and House Committee Agree on Crodon Finish 


ip thenew Elizabeth Townand Country 
Club Cropon has been specified as the 
finish for all of the exposed metal fix- 
tures throughout the building. 

By this means all maintenance charges 
for metal polishing as well as future 
assessments for the replacement of worn 
fixtures, have been eliminated. For 
Cropon will last as long 
as the building itself. 


CRODON prevents the formation of ver- 
digris and resists steam, high tempeta- 
tures, the majority of acids, and all 
alkalis. An occasional wiping with a 
cloth to remove grease or other foreign 
matter maintains the original lustre. 
No metal polishes are ever required. 
Manufacturers of quality products carry 
Cropon-plated products in 
stock or can supply them 


ao 


CRODON is a chromium 
electto-plate with a bril- 
liant, mirror-like lustre. 
Used as the standard finish 
for many metal products of 
quality, its unusual features 
have brought it general 
tecognition. 

Even in salt atmosphere 
CRODON sut- 
faces will never 
tarnish or peel. 


‘The 


Specify CRODON for: 


Plumbing Fixtures, Bath- 
room Accessories, Flush 
Valves, Builders’ Hardware, 
Door Plates, Door Knobs, 
Door Hinges, Electric Light- 


ing Fixtures, Electric Fans, 
Switch Plates, Elevator 
Hardware, Hand Railings, 
Sprinkler Hydrants, Cuspi- 
dors, and Other Miscellane- 
ous Exposed Metal Surfaces. 


CRODON 


by having them CRoDOoN- 
plated 1n one of our plants. 


Upon request our Arch- 
itects’ Service Department 
will give any desired de- 
tails or estimate the prob- 
able cost of CRODON for any 
building project. Write the 
Chromium Corporation 
ous Peron e 
26 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Chrome Plate 
Applied Only to Quality Products 
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MASONIC SOLDIERS AND SAILORS MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, UTICA, N. Y. H. P. Knowles, Architect 


‘Build Everlastin ¢-Memortals 
of ‘Beautiful Face ‘Brick 


ERE a living monument to Masonic War Veterans has been built of 
sturdy colorful Face Brick. As a result its stately dignity will be enhanced 
by the passing years. 


Ever since the days of ancient Chaldea, Babylon and Egypt, through all the 
centuries, in every land, men have erected their revered and hallowed Memo- 
rials of hard-burned brick because of its eternal beauty. 


Today, as ever, the enduring qualities of Face Brick make it exceptionally 
well-suited to the requirements of important Memorial Buildings. 


“Architectural Details in Brickwork,” a portfolio of many halftone 
plates showing excellent examples of fine brickwork. Sent postpaid to 
any architect making a request on his stationery. 


“English Precedent in Modern Brickwork,” a 100-page book, beau- 
tifully illustrated with halftones and measured drawings of Tudor and 
Georgian types and American adaptations; sent postpaid for two dollars. 


“Brickwork in Italy.’’ 298 pages, an attractive and useful volume, espe- 
cially for the architect, profusely illustrated with 69 line drawings, 300 
halftones, and 20 colored plates with a map of modern and XII century 
Italy. Bound in linen, six dollars postpaid. Half morocco, seven dollars. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


A merry b 1751 Peoples Life Building ery | 
[USE FACE BRICK 


| —it Pays [-— CHICAGO —| —it Pays 
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Nothing To Do, But Redecorate Again! 


A beautiful home in a beautiful setting. But plastering job, and the plastering base. The 


look at the interior! 

The sun room ceiling streaked and dis- 
colored! The stair well and other portions 
of the house, cracked—disfigured. Nor is it 
the plasterer’s fault. He did his best with the 


result is invariably dissatisfaction because 
the earmarks of that saving keep cropping up 
in the most noticeable places. 


Isn’t it worth a little extra effort to keep 
your clients from being just a trifle dissatisfied 


with the jobP Explain the reason for a 
Better Plastering on metal lath specification 
to any client and you will be surprised what 
a ready ear he will turn to your remarks. 


materials which were specified. 


The owner made one mistake. He insisted 
on a cheap lathing base which did not give 
satisfaction. In other respects the owner of 
this home is delighted. But he can never 
forget that omission. The marks of it are 


If you have not already received a copy of 
“Better Plastering in Modern Homes,” we 
will be glad to send it to you. It will help 
you to put this point over to the “tightest” 
owner. 


ever before his eyes. 


That is the great trouble in cheapening the 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR BETTER PLASTERING 
1305 Madison Square Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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New Home of Knights of Co- 
lumbus 51st St. and 8th Ave- 
nue, New York City 
~~ Contractors, McEntee & Sper- 
ling, Inc. 551 Full Range 
ef, “Greendale Matts’’ used. 
4 


Edw. F. Fanning, Architect, 
New York. 


HE New Home of the Knights 

of Columbus adds another 
building to the growing list of con- 
spicuous structures in New York 
City and vicinity faced with beau- 
tiful “‘Greendales.”’ 


“ 
. 
~ 


Whether allowed the rare oppor- 
tunity of perfect expression amid 
perfect surroundings or working un- 
der the close restrictions of com- 
mercial limitations, many architects 
are finding that they can turn to 
“‘Greendales”’ with equal confidence. 


“‘Greendales’”’ owe their wide popu- 

larity to their universal adaptabil- 
Vee ity, pleasing texture, wonderful 

color harmony and great durability. 
They are distributed throughout 
or Literature and the United States and in Canada 
and Cuba. 


olor Plates addvess 


HOCKING VALLEY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
General Offices: Logan, Ohio 


Distributors 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
O. W. Ketcham O. W. Ketcham Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co. Cleveland Builders Supply & Brick Co. 
CINCINNATI DETROIT PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS 
Cincinnati Builders Supply Co. Frederic B. Stevens, Inc. Martin Brick Co. McEwing & Thomas Clay Products Co. 
BOSTON ATLANTA OMAHA WASHINGTON D. C. 
Parry Brick Co. B. Mifflin Hood Brick Co. Sunderland Bros. Co. O. W. Ketcham 


And in all other principal cities 


‘ cn ale : 


FACE BRICK 


6¢ 
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Towering majestically 
above the streets of 
storied Louisville, this 
Inter-Southern Life 
Insurance Building is 
an achievement of 
which D. X. Murruy 
& Bros., its architects, 
may well be proud. 


Beaver American Gypsum Block 


throughout 


This eighteen-story Louisville office 
building is one of hundreds of large 
structures where Beaver American 
Gypsum Block is giving excellent 
service. 

Beaver American is the gypsum 
block that is recognized for its fire- 
proof, sound-deadening, structurally 
efficient qualities. And the new 
“Her-Born” process, now employed 


in its manufacture, gives it uniform- 
ity of weight and dimension. Each 
block follows closely the specifications 
of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and ‘Che American Society for Test- 
ing Materials. 

For information on Beaver Ameri- 
can Gypsum Block or other Beaver 


American Gypsum products, address 
our Dept. 2512. 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


BEAVER 


AMERICAN 


PLASTER 
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Mouldings 
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RELIABLE 


Uniformity of Materials—Supervised 
Installation— Financial Responsibility 


Physical and chemical tests of 
raw materials assure uniformity. 
Thorough supervision and strict ob- 
servance of engineering principles 
assure successful installation. 


Satisfactory results are guaranteed 
by the resources of an organization 
with sixty years of business ex- 
perience. 


MOULDING’S FLOORS 


T-M-B Flooring 


A permanent quiet flooring with a 
durable, rubber-like texture. It is 
applied over cement or wood, form- 
ing a seamless, sanitary surface 
easy to clean. It gives distinctive 
beauty at a cost often less than 
for other floorings. Made in red, 
brown, green and black. Used in 
all kinds of buildings. 


T-M-B Acid 
Resisting Flooring 


A special compound of T-M-B 
Flooring where protection is de- 
sired from acids, alkalies and 
water. In laboratories of schools, 
colleges and_ industrial plants 
T-M-B Acid Resisting Flooring has 
proved its ability to give long ser- 
vice under severely adverse condi- 
tions. 


T-M-B Electrical 
Insulating Flooring 


Specially compounded to serve as a 
flooring that guarantees perfect 
electrical insulation. It is also 
waterproof and seamless. Exten- 
sively used by public utilities and 
in electrical departments of schools 
and colleges. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dance Floor 

Applied over any cement or wood 
surface, resulting in a smooth floor 
easily waxed to the desired slip- 
periness. Available in several col- 
ors. Unaffected by rain, snow, 
heat or cold. Used as_ outdoor 
dance floors in many leading 
amusement parks throughout the 
country. 


Outdoor Floor 
Composed of imperishable minerals 
that successfully defy frost, heat, 
rain and snow. Ideal for roof gar- 
dens, porches, roofs used for 
recreation, etc. 


Moulstone 

A permanent fire-proof floor for 
stores, lobbies, reception-rooms, 
toilets and offices. An ideal floor- 
ing for making new floors over old 
ones. In variety of colors, permit- 
ting border, panel and inlay de- 
sign. Can be scored to resemble 
tile. Applied over cement, wood 
sub-floors or old wood floors. 


Moultyle 

A resilient tile floor of unusually 
durable texture. Green, red and 
brown tiles afford almost any com- 
bination desired. 
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THOS. MOULDING BRICK COMPANY 


133 W. Washington Street 


Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 


New York, N. Y. 


Flooring 


FLOORING 


MADE, LAID AND GUARANTEED BY US—60 YEARS OF RESPONSIBILITY 
Ee ee oe ee 
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A Blabon floor of 
Plain Linoleum was 
chosen for this room 
in the State Capitol 
of Minnesota. 


Look for this label 
on the face of all 
Blabon’s Linoleum. 
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Specify these beautiful 
wear-resisting floors! 


Consider the smooth, sanitary Blabon floor 
of Plain Linoleum in this room of the State 
Capitol of Minnesota. Its waxed.and polished 
surface is pleasing to the eye. Its resiliency 
makes it comfortable to walk upon; it deadens 
the sound of moving feet and chairs. It is easy 
to keep clean, and economical to maintain. In 
fact, this Blabon floor is ideal for such a room 
in this substantial, imposing building. 

Particularly so, because it is cemented down 
over builders’ deadening felt, which makes the 
seams watertight and practically invisible. More- 
over, it is adapted to fireproof construction. 


These are reasons architects are specifying 
Blabon floors for public buildings, skyscrapers, 
libraries, churches, homes and wherever 
they want this combination of qualities not 
found in any other floor, or desire to achieve 
unusual decorative effects. 

Our Advisory Bureau of Interior Decora- 
tion will gladly cooperate with you without 
charge. 

We will mail, upon request of architects, our 
reprint from Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, box 
of quality samples, and our new 1927 Pocket 
Size Pattern Book. 


The George W. Blabon Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia 
Established 75 years 


Hazel H. Adler, author of books on interior decoration, gives valuable suggestions for harmonizing 
furniture and draperies with walls and floors, in our 36-page book, *‘Planning the Color Schemes for 


Your Home,”’ illustrated in full color. 


Sent anywhere in the United States upon receipt of 20 cents. 


BLABONS Linoleum 
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ans Quality- 


In this age of hustle and bustle—when speed counts 
—the building trade demands even more than 
quality in building materials. 


A quick, easy and convenient way of identifying 
this quality is also wanted. There is no time for 
wondering, investigating or guessing. 


S. i] ‘ ° 
te ANT AT WO ) : For this reason the adoption of blue bags for our 
-| brands of finishing and building hydrated has met 

with enthusiastic approval. 


It is now possible to pick our brands of finish out 
as easily and as quickly as pointing your finger. 
Quality from The distinctive blue bag positively identifies our 
Stone to Finish { brands. No mixups, mistakes or confusion. The 
blue bag means quality when its filled with Finish- 
ing Hydrated Lime. 


DOACACA ICA AV OAG, 


The Woodville Lime Products Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 
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WHITE ENAMEL- GOLD MEDAL 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE H.S. 
YONKERS,N.Y: 


The gymnasiums and shops of the Roosevelt and Hawthorne Schools and the gymnasium of the Franklin School, all at Yonkers, N. Y., 
have been floored with Bloxonend. G. Howard Chamberlin, Architect. 


A Wood Flooring 
that cannot splinter or sliver 


A butcher’s block cannot splinter—neither can a BLOX- 
ONEND floor. In one respect both are identical —the 
tough end grain of the wood forms the wearing surface. 

BLOXONEND is the only wood flooring adaptable to 
gymnasium use that is splinter and sliver proof. This ad- 
vantage alone has gained for BLOXONEND the approval 
of many architects and physical directors who have ob- 
served the seriousness of those injuries to players caused 
by splintered-slivered floors. 

BLOXONEND is a resilient floor. It is bright, clean and 


attractive, affords a firm, safe foothold, stays smooth and 


Bloxonend comes in 8 ft. lengths : : 
with the Southern Pine blocks is far more durable than the ordinary types of wood floor- 


dovetailed endwise onto  base- 

boards. Laid directly over the old : : 

or new concrete or wood floors. siums, shops and school corridors. 
Sleepers unnecessary. 


ing. Prominent architects specify it extensively for gymna- 


Write nearest office for Architectural Specifications 


CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities—See Sweet's 


LOXONEND 


san, FLOORING sncch 
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A well known architect 
has this to say about Coldak 
Electric Refrigeration ... 


GEORGE NELSON JACOBS 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
9 BOSWORTH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


May 24, 


Coldak Corp. of N. E. 
889 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


After investigating the various refrigerating 
systems for apartment houses, I decided on Coldak as being 
the most satisfactory for Lowell Manor. Many of the suites 
are occupied by the students and these suites are vacant 

during the summer. 


With Coldak, it is possible to shut off the unused 
refrigerators and shift the load to one machine, cutting 
down materially on the operating expense. 


No attention is required other than :oiling the motor 
once in three or four months. The system has been in 
operation for several months and it has proven most sat- 
isfactory. 


I cannot speak too highly of Coldak and 1 
glad to answer any inquiry. 


Architect for Lowell Manor 
Prescott Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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“Shut off the unoccupied apartments 
... shift the load to one machine” 


Coldak is the only system 
of Electric Refrigeration 
that has this advantage 


N the Lowell Manor there are 80 apartments. All of them get perfect 
I electric refrigeration from 4 Coldak machines, installed as a central 
plant in the basement. The machines are connected in multiple. When 
the load permits, three machines can be shut off and one machine does 
all the work. This is made possible by the Coldak ‘‘open circulating”’ 
system. It is an exclusive Coldak feature. No other system of electric 
refrigeration has it! 

Coldak supplies all the apartments with the same automatic electric 
refrigeration they would get with a separate machine in each apartment. 

But it has this great advantage—Coldak does the job from one central Ree spencers sare ugpocacn tS 
3 ¥ nee R A no belts, pulleys, pistons, crankshafts, re- 

plant. There is no machinery, no servicing in the living quarters. One duction gears or reciprocating parts——just 

Coldak machine supplies as many as 25 apartments. Fifty apartments two sets of rotary gears do the job. 

need only two machines, 75 apartments 3 machines—and thus the system 

can be expanded indefinitely. 


Coldak is the most rugged electric refrig- 


Coldak is not a brine circulating system. It requires no large, insul- 
ated pipe lines. The Coldak feeder pipes are only 3, inch! They require 
no insulation whatever. And Coldak needs no watchman or engineer to 
operate it. Consider the saving! 

Coldak simplifies the whole problem of apartment house refrigeration. 
It does the work of the most complicated central plant system, yet it 
has all the operating advantages of a small household machine—and 
needs.no more attention. No other system is like it! 

More complete information about Coldak has been put in booklet form. 
Mail the coupon and get a copy for your files. 


WOLDA 


CORPORATION 
6 ight West Fortieth « Street, New York City 


Lt tt. | 


A.F. 12-26 


Coldak under 
J. G. White Management 


The Coldak Corporation is managed 


CoLDAK CORPORATION, 

8 West 40th Street, New York City 
Please send me additional information about the Coldak System of electric 
refrigeration for apartment houses. 


by the J. G. White Management : NAC ee ee ee eR a fs. Ui etd 
Corporation, whose services one WDELOOE Pe ee cad cotati ra eeaedr ree PRN REET TRS eee ETT he osc Recon e tates came 
Seer ther cam icvestization LE ye ease at et eas GARE a tris o¥ oo Sara Rd OARASRE EES Te : 
had proved the superiority of Coldak. : City Pete a che ie ee ERLE ee OEE AS Statens ee : 
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CAEN 
STONE CEMENT 
INTERIORS 


For the new building or the 
remodeling job 


IGNITY and beauty are realized by 

the use of Caen Stone Cement. You 
need never fear a “dull brown plastery” 
appearance. Caen Stone Interiors have 
all the charm of the natural Imported 
Caen Stone. 


Caen Stone Cement is applied to wall 
surfaces like plaster; plain moldings are 
run with templets; details are cast in 
glue molds. 


Send for AIA Specification Book 
PALMER LIME 6° CEMENT COMPANY 


103 Park Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


December, 1926 
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Seven Period Letter-Designs 
in This Free File Book 


To the architect who must provide inscrip- 
tions and signs for the buildings he plans and 
who wants them in harmony with period- 
architecture, this book is a real help. 

It shows photoprints of architectural de- 
tails, together with plates of authentic letter- 
ing for each of seven leading periods—Greek, 
Roman, Romanesque, Gothic, Byzantine, Ren- 
aissance and Georgian. 

Then it points out how the architect may 
plan for complete harmony of Flexlume Elec- 
tric Signs with the architecture of his design, 
thus preventing the marring of his buildings 
with the indiscriminate product of the ordi- 
nary sign shop. The Flexlume glass letters 
can be moulded to conform with the archi- 
tectural style of lettering desired—they are 
entirely subject to the architect’s pencil. 

Have your secretary write today for your 
copy of “Signs and Inscriptions in Architec- 
ture.” And communicate with our Depart- 
ment of Design for intelligent co-operation 
whenever you have a sign problem to solve. 


LEGEANEN FLEXLUME CORPORATION 
a FLEXLUME 1420 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
CORPORATION Flexlume Offices All Principal Cities 


bey 
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GUARDIAN SAVINGS AND TRUST COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO y 
WALKER & WEEKS, ARCHITECTS 


LARGE*S GAiaeaiN EERTORS 


The warm glow which greets one who enters this bank is due to the 
use of texture finished Pink Georgia Marble. This is a good example of 
the pleasing results obtained with Georgia Marble for spacious interiors. 
The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Georgia; New York, 1328 Broad- 
way; Atlanta, 511 Bona Allen Bldg. ; Chicago, 456 Monadnock Bldg. 


GEORGIA MARBES 
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Just another 
weary, wasted > 
footstep —a waste of 
time and energy! Only 
one of thousands left by tired 
women trudging needlessly about 
in offices and schools. Needless 
walking, because Western Electric 
Inter-Phones would halt that waste 
of time and footsteps. Prove it for your- 
self. Look into the places where the 
architect’s wise advice on Inter-Phones 
has been adopted—you’ll see people talk- 
ing to each other over the Inter-Phone— 
you'll see no wasted footsteps. There are 
lots of places like that; lots of places where 
people appreciate the wisdom of the ar- 
chitect who suggested the Inter-Phones 
that conserve their time. And there are 
any architects who value highly the 
very real assistance given them b 
the Inter-Phone specialist from 
Graybar, distributor of West- 
ern Electric Inter-Phones. 
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It would be next to blasphemy to 
allow staining and discoloration 
to mar the beauty of this stone 
doorway. Clear DRIWAL 
was used—and will preserve the 
original beauty, color and tex- 
ture of the stone work for years. 


natural beauty 


of stone exteriors 


can now be preserved 


(62532 staining and discoloration of 
an otherwise beautiful stone building is 
by no means an enjoyable spectacle for either 
the architect or the owner. 


The ugly, brown stains, caused by cement 
mortar and back-up materials; and the dis- 
coloration of the surface caused by exposure 
to smoke, soot, grime and the elements: these 
are problems which the architect must con- 
sider if he would be mindful of the future 
beauty of the stone exterior. 


Clear DRIWAL provides the practical 
solution to both these problems ag its suc- 
cess has been proved, over a period of years, 
on many notable structures. 


Clear DRIWAL eliminates the absorption 
of water—and without the aid of moisture, 


® p @ 


The 
BILLINGS-CHAPIN CO. 


Established 1879 


Home Office and Factories: 
East 40TH anp N. Y. C. R. R. 


Branches 
New York, 438 Peart Sr. 


CLEVELAND, OuI0 


Boston, 146 Hicu Sr. 


those unsightly brown stains cannot come to 
the surface. 


Accumulated dirt, soot and grime are 
washed off instead of into the surface by sub- 
sequent rains. As a consequence, the build- 
ing remains cleaner, and free from water 
streaks and surface discoloration. 


An important point to consider is that 
Clear DRIWAL in no way changes the 
natural appearance, color or texture of the 
surface to which it is applied. It penetrates 
and becomes a part of the stone surface—but 
is absolutely invisible after drying. 


DRIWAL is also furnished in White and 
Colors for application on Stucco, Concrete or 
Brick surfaces — for dampproofing, deco- 
rating, stainproofing, and to hide stains 
which cannot be removed. 


y Write us for specifications and further infor- ‘t 


mation. Use the coupon below for convenience. 


Kindly send DRIWAL specifications, 
file size, to: 


December, 1926 
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GRATING »° TREAD 


BEFORE 
PRESSURE 


AFTER 
PRESSURE 


in Grating and Tread Evolution 


What a difference three locks 
make! First, there is a right- 
twist lock in every other bar. 
Second, there is a left-twist lock 
in alternate bars. Third, there is 
the 1600-ton hydraulic pressure- 
lock, which is effected by pressing 
the cross bars into the two twist- 
locks. 

Neither time nor wear can open 


the three locks of TRI-LOK. 


For many years, Inventors and Designers have 
tried to give grating and tread the qualities 
TRI-LOK alone possesses! Here they are: 


Greatest Strength 

Least Deflection 

Lightest Dead Load 
Maximum Light Beneath 


end ‘for Freest Ventilation 
, Easiest Painting 
bulletin Most Complete Galvanizing 
eit Quickest Service 
contaming Lowest Cost 
TRILOKS To Engineers, these FACTS speak volumes! 
complete story 


THE TRI-LOK COMPANY, 5517 Butler St., PITTSBURGH, PA, 


"KING OF THE WALK” 
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President Hotel Has 72%6c% Insulation 


MONG the fine hostelries of Atlantic —_ interior of its 13 inch masonry walls. 


City’s popular Board Walk, the Par-Lock means complete damp- 
President Hotel is conspicuous for the proofing, plus an effective plaster key. 
structural qualities that impart lasting J], preventing condensation, Par-Lock 


comfort and luxury. supplants furring and thus saves money, 
Wall leakage of moisture, the bane of | Space and dead load. 
many buildings similarly exposed to the For expert, responsible, Par-Lock 


driving storms of the seaboard, is en- service, as well as preliminary counsel 
tirely avoided in the President Hotel and estimates, rely on the nearest Par- 
by the application of Par-Lock to the — Lock Applier or write to 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1984 West 77th Street CLEVELAND 


The President Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Louis I. Brooks of New York, Architect. 
Wm. G. Souders, Inc., Owner and General Contractor. G. A. McGimpsey, Plastering Contractor. 
Par-Lock applied by The Par-Lock Appliers of New Jersey. 


PAR-LOCK 
APPLIERS 


located at any of the fol- 
lowing addresses will 
gladly consult and submit 
Tena 
ALBAN 

425 utaeee Street. 
BALTIMORE, 

613 West Cross Street. 
BOSTON, 

45 Commercial Wharf. 
BUFFALO, 

958 Ellicott Square Building. 
CHICAGO, 

122 S. ‘Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 

404 Hunkin-Conkey Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, 

1005 E. Livingston. 
DETROIT, 

2511 First National Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 

200 Builders Exchange. 
NEW YORK CITY, 

50 Church Street. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

1700 Walnut Street. 
ST. LOUIS, 

515 Chemical Bldg. 
TORONTO, 

2258 a Bloor Street, West. 
TRENTON, 

339 Broad St. Bank Bldg. 
YOUNGSTOWN, 
503 City Bank Bldg. 


PAR-LOCK CORK INSTALLATIONS 
United Cork Companies 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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LOUISVILLE CEMENT CO. 


RPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


65 LBS.NET. 


FORUM 


BRIXMENT for 


Winter Masonry 


ean same qualities that insure the permanence of 
BRIXMENT mortar also reduce the possibility of freez- 
ing toa minimum and enable the architect to continue his build- 
ing program throughout the winter without interruption .... Even 

when the temperature is below freezing, the set of BRIXMENT mor- 
tar can be easily timed, without the admixture of other ingredients, to 
take place without freezing and without impairing the strength of the 
joint .... There is no free lime in BRIXMENT to absorb excessive 
moisture and thus the cause of swelling, scaling and popping is removed. 


Send for Architect’s Handbook 


It tells how the architect can now specify the 
strength of the mortar joint just as he specifies 
the strength of his steel work—with the same 
assurance that his specifications will be adhered 
to .... For BRIXMENT mortar is naturally 
smooth and easy-working, requires no lime and 
removes the temptation to weaken the mix for 
the sake of obtaining plasticity .... These 
advantages and complete technical data, tests 
and specifications are contained in our hand- 
book gladly sent you on request. LOUISVILLE 
CEMENT CO., Incorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


Eastern Mill Now Shipping 


The new BRIXMENT mill at Brixment, N. Y. 
(formerly Akron Falls) now puts BRIXMENT 
within the reach of every project in the east. 
.--- BRIXMENT specified by such architects 
as Graham, Anderson, Probst & White; Lud- 
low & Peabody; Schultz & Weaver, etc. .... 
Used in such buildings as Biltmore Hotel, 
Miami; Senior-Junior High School, Baltimore; 
New York Times Annex, New York; Cincinnati 
Enquirer Building, Cincinnati; Fisher Body 
Ohio Co. Building, Cleveland; Parke Apart- 
ments, Buffalo; U.S. Mail Terminal, Chicago, etc. 


Cement Manufacturers for Nearly a Century 


BRIXMEN Fewer 
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ederal Roofs 


link light weight 


with High Strength 


HEN you roof with Federal Cement Tile, 
you effect substantial savings on the steel 
super-structure or frame. 


That is due to Federal Tile’s light weight. 


Because these pre-cast slabs are quality controlled, 
accurately reinforced with wire mesh, and thoroughly 
cured under uniform temperature conditions, they link 


this light weight with high strength. 


And you are sure of the same permanent freedom 
from repairs that Federal Roofs have been providing 
on industrial and public buildings of every type fora 


. ; x quarter of a century. 
Federal Interlocking Tile 


for pitched surfaces have Made of concrete, these roofs are fire-proof and rust- 
a non-fugitive, red color proof. They are also freeze-proof and sun-proof. They 
eas Ties SGP ate BS are unaffected by gases, by smoke, or by acid fumes. 
Glass Insert Tile for top- Let us tell you the full story of Federal Roofs, and 
TAGE ene ns! of the engineering and erection service that goes with 
us Piss | ne them. Your request will be given prompt, courteous at- 
Channel Slabs for roof decks tention without placing you under any obligation. 


Made, Laid and Guaranteed by the 
FEDERAL CEMENT TILE COMPANY 


608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


FEDERAL 
CEMENT TILE ROOFS 


“ For Every Type of Permanent Building” 
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EAT-LOSS in winter is one thing—heat-invasion in sum- 

mer is quite another. Modern INSULATION must 
keep heat where it belongs—outdoors in hot weather and 
indoors in cold weather. MASONITE does both. It is all- 
wood and therefore superior to substitutes in all essentials. 


sigs Architects appreciate the many advan- 
The Superiority of tages of all-wood Structural Insulation 
Manufactured and unhesitatingly recommend MASON- 
All-Wood Lumber ITE. They have seen reports of unbiased 
official tests which prove that all-wood in- 
sulation possesses greater heat-resistance than substitutes. 


INDOORS 
in cold weather 


Contractors understand the permanence of wood as a building 
material and recommend MASONITE to all who build for 
Permanent Comfort and Value. They find it profitable to 
work with a material that handles as easily and with as little 
waste as this remarkable new product. 


OUTDOORS 
in hot weather 


MASONITE replaces other building materials, 
Structural effects building economies, adds to the strength 
Insulation and permanence of new and old dwellings, 
with Many stores, offices, churches, theatres, factories and 
Uses schools. Hence ‘‘ Structural Insulation,’’ which 
completely describes the product and its uses. 


MASONITE is recommended for sheathing, plaster base, in- 
terior finish, and under roofing — as insulation wherever used 
—and as sound-deadener in floors and ceilings. 


eer oe EE . 
You can obtain MASONITE through lead- 
Send f or Samp le ing lumber dealers everywhere. Send fora 


and Literature sample and make your own comparisons. 
Read the MASONITE literature which tells the whole story 
—how the new product is made, how used in modern build- 
ing operations. Write today for the sample and the story. 


MASON FIBRE COM PANY 
Dept. 612 111 W. Washington St. 
GHICAGO, TLL. 


A FS MANUFACTURED L FOR 
STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


Ex 
Anis 


@© 1926, M. F. 
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“Safety Plus” Stair Treads 


TAIR treads and landings of Alberene Stone 

have a smooth, but “toothed,” surface that 
neither slips nor grips and gives an equally 
secure footing wet or dry. 


In case of fire, they stand the most extreme heat 
without fracture, splitting or chipping. Their 
light gray color gives them a “high visibility.” 


They wear smoothly, evenly, and far more slowly 
than other natural stone or composition treads. 


Ask us for the Catalog of Alberene 
Stone for Architectural Purposes. 


ALBERENE STONE COMPANY 

153 WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK ‘ 

Baltimore Boston Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Newarig 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh”Richmond St.Louis 


ALBERENE STONE, 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE MATERIAL FOR LABORATORY USE 


STANDARD ALSO FOR TOILET. URINAL AND SHOWER PARTITIONS, STAIR TREADS, ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
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Architects! fi 


The Clinton Metallic 
Paint Company offers 
its technical services to 
the architect to assist 
him in expressing his 
conceptions of color, in 
mortar and in stucco. 


OTIS 


FOR NEARLY THREE QUARTERS OF A CENTURY 


THE WORLDS WORD 


FOR 


ELEVATO@RSSAE day 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 
412 CLINTON ROAD 


a CLINTON, N. Y. 


ja 


[4 ao 


: 
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OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
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Firesafety 
at no more cost 


Firesafety is surer, steel costs are 
lower and roof framing is simpler, 
when the roof deck is of Pyrobar 
Gypsum Roof Tile. 


These smooth white bars of gypsum 
rock, pre-cast to standard sizes, may Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


be sawed readily, and since they are PYR DO 5 AR 
lighter, they require less steel. And 
they will not burn nor transmit fire. ROOF TILE 


The noticeably mounting preference Made by the United States Gypsum Company 


. Notre D Institute, Balti , Maryland 
for Pyrobar rool decks, among leading p ather sy K. ideas Balas Pie te 
architects and builders, hinges quite 15,000 sq. ft. Pyrobar Roof Tile used 
as much on the facility with which U.S 
they may be used, and their relative- ( ) 


ly low cost, as upon their known, 


positive firesatety. 
MAIL THIS NOW 


The file-facts ALEaINLELESUINI ERAN et: ts aaienemeereeeeeees een 
comprehensive. Have the coupon Dept. R, 205 W. Monroe Street. Chicago, Il. 


below fille d out an d maile d an d 4 d d Please forward your special information on Pyrobar Roof Tile 
9 


them to your data. De ee a et 
UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY oS ee er toe 
General Offices Address 


Dept. R, 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois saaaeeennss meeet piacachensatess > DaceaMansuuenecenneete: 
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Prevent Corner and Joint Cracks with 
NATIONAL CORNER E JOINT REINFORCEMENTS 


vy 


Hgadamaaan(y 


ATIONAL Steel Fabric Corner and Joint Re- 
inforcements, when plastering over wood lath, 
insulating lumber, or wall board, prevent corner 
and joint cracks and assure better construction. 


They strengthen the framework as well as the 
plaster, automatically insuring the application of a 
sufficient thickness of plaster. 


The conveniently handled 50-inch lengths of Cor- 
ner and Joint Reinforcements are quickly and easily 
nailed in all angles, around all frames, and across all 
butted joints. The wire fabric becomes embedded 
in the plaster. 


Application of Corner 
and Joint Reinforce- 
ments over wood lath. 


Steel Fabric Corner and Joint Reinforcements 
cost only about $15 for the average house, less than 
the cost of repairing one break in plaster due to 


foeementy apple ter lack of reinforcement. 

wall board or insulating . 5 ° 

lumber. That’s why Architects are specifying Corner and 
: Joint Reinforcements on all wood lath or other non- 


reinforced base jobs. 


National Steel Fabric Corner and Joint Rein- 
forcements are a network or “fabric” of heavy, 
galvanized (non-rusting) steel wires, electrically 
welded on 2 inch centers, embodying an auto- 
matic furring device (crimps). Each leg of each 
angle of Corner Reinforcement is 3 inches wide. 
Joint Reinforcement flat strips are 4 inches 
wide. Bothcome in 50 inch lengths compactly 
crated, 120 pieces to the bundle. 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


ATIONAL STEEL FABRIC 


NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC CO., 710 UNION TRUST BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDED STHEL FABBIO 
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Modulation of the heat 
in each radiator is ob- 
tained in Webster Sys- 
tems by using Webster 
Modulation Valves— 
one of 28 items of Web- 
ster System Equipment. 


The friendly warmth 
of true hospitality 


H* YOU EVER CONSIDERED the part that room-temperature 
plays in a guest’s opinion of your hospitality? All too often, 
a night made restless by heat sends some booster away with ice 
in his heart. And no amount of warmth in your greeting at the 
desk can survive the effect of a radiator that sulks ... That is 
why The Statler, United and American chains as well as hundreds 
of other hotels use Webster Systems of Steam Heating extensively. 
Webster Service helps you determine the exact type of system 
best suited to your locality and operating conditions, insures per- 
fect circulation of steam at least cost, and offers the personal co- 
operation of a nation-wide corps of trained steam heating spe- 
cialists whenever their services are needed. 

Let the nearest Webster office show you how Webster Service 
can provide the friendly warmth of true hospitality for all of 
your guests—all of the time. 


Warren Webster & Company 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Camden, N. J. 50 Branch Offices 


In Canada, Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 


- since 1888 


Systems 
of’ Steam Heating 
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More than 37,000 installations in America’s finer buildings 
3 N, 
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COME TO CLEVELAND! 


National Exhibition of 
Lighting Equipment 


Joint Conventions of National Association 
of Lighting Equipment Dealers and Artistic Lighting 
Equipment Association will be held at the 


Hollenden Hotel, January 31 to February 5, inclusive 


HERE, all that is best and modern in lighting 
equipment will be displayed under one roof. 
This is the on/y exhibition of its kind—nothing 
of greater educational or business building 
value to the lighting equipment industry or to 
the user has ever before been attempted. 

All architects, who would know of better 
artistic lighting equipment of quality, should 
attend this exhibition. Here, also, you will gain 
a more thorough understanding of what can be 
ACCU S CHEESE TE accomplished through co-operative effort in 
SL eae actin increasing lighting equipment sales and installa- 
Lamp shades and illumi- Z 

nating glassware tions. 
tar eh commer- Come to Gleveland—your attendance at this 
i iehtins teens exhibition will result in knowledge that can be 

parts and supplies of turned to profit. 

all kinds | Certain days this exhibition will be open to 
edad I tertarai sad: the public, also, and these buyers are certainly 

interested in what you can provide them in 
” cbstie Lighting nN better and more artistic decorative lighting 
pains equipment, properly designed to harmonize 
with their surroundings. 
Again, come to Cleveland! The most modern 
equipment for the home, factory or public 
a oy building will be displayed here. 

Qe Complete Detatls—Reduced R. R. rates will 
apply. Those desiring information as to space 
for exhibits may secure all details by writing or 
wiring Artistic Lighting Equipment Associa- 
A ee a ee tion, 424 Guarantee Title Bldg., Cleveland, 


It is a guarantee of honest . 
merchandise at a fair price. Ohio. 


t 


On Display 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


ae) 
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Hospital sterilizer specifications made 


* 


Architects’ Data Sheets 
give essential details 


Full information on the 
following sterilizer installa- 
tion details is given in the 
Architects Data Sheets: 


Layout Wiring 
Dimensions Venting 
Clearances Draining 


Piping Outlets Condensation 

These are for every kind 
and size of sterilizer and any 
combination thereof. This 
is a16 page booklet and is 
file size. Specimen pages 
are shown at the right. 


Two other books in complete reference set 


A set of Sterilizer Specifications and the 
Castle Hospital Sterilizer Catalog go with the 
above Data Sheets and make the complete 


sterilizer reference set. 


This should be in the office of every archi- 
tect who contemplates hospital work. 


Steam Pyessure Necessary for Satisfactory Results 
with Steam Heated Sterilizers 


All 


ttre AK GRU ESLOR NG oO RUM 


DATA SHEETS 
for ARCHITECTS 


and SALESMEN 
@ 


Complete information on piping, venting 
valves, and wiring, including layouts with 


Connections for Electric Outfits 


Casy 


Fru Fine Uhattery Datei Lo ger) cata fr server suaabere so sims 
dy 


three will be sent without obligation to those 


filling in the coupon below. 


The Three Books 


Attention of 


Complete Set Free on Request 


CAS! LE 


Sterilizers for Hospitals, Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists 


sec aseeoeesceraterrwmoereeenesee Ceres evesesvoaece 


Address 


4% 0.0 2:0 9 60 0 a) Sime luinie @ oe 08 066s & hee 6)'¢ 


ee 


Please send your set of Hospital Sterilizer Data to 


ed 
eee eesoe eee 
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Mail this to Wilmot Castle Co., 1209 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
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HE above illustration is from a Lehigh announcement (in 

general magazines) on the beautiful Lehigh Prize-Winning 
Homes. Leading architects supervised the building of each 
demonstration home. The twenty-eight prize-winning designs 
were offered to the public as suggestions in the book ‘‘28 Better 
Homes."’ Readers were urged to engage an architect. 


THE 


Forty thousand more wrote us about them. 


PICTURES and complete architectural detatls 
A of four Lehigh Prize Demonstration Homes, 
plainly showing the new trend in concrete 
construction, have been incorporated in a 
forty-page book entitled, ‘“‘Building Better 


Thousands of people inspected 
MODERN TREND IN 


Homes.’’ This book will be sent you on request. 

The four homes were built not only to show 
the trend toward permanence through concrete 
construction, but to indicate its beauty possi- 
bilities as well as its practical character. The 
book contains a picture story of construction, 
step by step, general views and close-ups. Costs, 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
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HE four houses described in this book are from among 
twenty-eight prize-winning designs selected from the Lehigh 
Competition by the following architectural jury: 


DAVID ADLER, Chicago AYMAR EMBURY 11, New York 
CHARLES G. LORING, Boston Dp. WEST BARBER, Knoxville 
HARRIE T. LINDEBERG, New York 


these beautiful Prize Homes to see 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


specifications, and quantities of material are It is a suitable sequel to ‘‘28 Better Homes,”’ a 

given. Proper application of stucco is graphi- book showing the twenty-eight prize-winning 

cally shown and the almost limitless variety of designs and which has been so widely welcomed 

texture and colors possible with grey Portland by architects. 

Cement. Mail us your request and we will gladly send 
We arte told that this book is a notable con- you a copy of “Building Better Homes.’’ Use 

tribution to authentic literature on the subject. the coupon if you find it convenient. 


CEMENT COMPANY 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Box 1-L, Allentown, Pa. 
Please send me ‘“‘Building Better Homes.” 
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SARGENT HOTEL OLDS Holabird & Roche 
HARDWARE Lansing, Mich. Architects 


HOTELS equipped with Sargent hardware may be seen in prac- 
tically every section of the country. They range in size and 
prominence from the modest havens for commercial travelers 
in isolated communities to the largest hotels in the metropol- 
itan centers. Choice of Sargent locks and hardware of solid, 
time-resisting brass or bronze is a guarantee of lasting service 
—of security and protection for both guests and management. 
Another reason for their wide use in hotels, apartments, office 
and public buildings is the convenience of the Sargent system 
of master-keying. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
New York: 92 Centre Street Chicago: Wacker Drive at Randolph 
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The New 
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C jor 
HOSPITALS 
and 


HOLELS 


LEliminates free swing-- 
ing, slamming doors. 
2. Operates against a. 
smooth, easy pull. 
3, Lubricated - — cannot | 
| - squeak. 
4. Minimizes need for 


| ; door checks. 
5, Wears indefinitely. 
6. No complicated. 
mechanism. 
7. Ne costly service 
or replacements. 
8. Neat i in appearance. | 


and Amazing McKinney Friction Control Hinge 


The salient features of this remarkable 
new hinge are listed above. They stamp 
it at once as the culmination of success 
in attaining what outstanding men in 
the profession have been hoping for, 
for years. 


Tests equivalent to seven years of con- 
stant door-service have proved its posi- 
tive simple action and its durability. 
We do not hestitate to say that the 


features of this hinge are such as to 
make obsolete and inadequate any in- 
stallations of ordinary free-swinging 
hinges in Hospitals, sleeping quarters, 
Hotels, Clubs and in all other places | 
where tired nerves long for the assur- 
ance of tranquillity and quiet. 


Additional information and samples will 
be sent upon request. McKinney Manu- 


facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Masonic Temple 
Springfield, Mass. 


McClintock & Craig 


Architects 
Springfield, Mass. 


In precision machinery, 
Ball Bearings prevent 
the wear that would 
destroy accuracy 


In fine, split-hair work, the thick- 
ness of an oil film—squeezed out 
when a load is applied —would 
ruin the accuracy of the work. 
The “point contact” of ball 
bearings gives absolute accuracy 
under all loads and prevents the 
wear that would destroy this 
accuracy. 


Stanley Ball Bearing Butts were 
used in this building. 


The preventive for sagging doors... 
Ball Bearing Butts 


DJUSTMENTS, repairs and replacements 

due to wear of butts add greatly to the cost 

of maintenance. Ball bearing butts practically 
eliminate this wear. 


By eliminating such expense, ball bearing 
butts pay for themselves—absolutely. Conse- 
quently, ball bearing butts are an investment— 
not an added expense. 

Stanley engineers have originated most butt 
and hinge improvements since 1852, including 
cold rolled steel, the non-detachable (non- 


losable) washer, non-rising and _ self-lubricating 
pin, improved finish, and the use of ball bearings. 


This wide experience enables us to make a 
product of uniformly high quality that sets the 
standard in butt manufacture. The Stanley 
trade-mark is on every butt. 


The Architects Manual of Stanley Hardware con- 
tains information which will aid you in selecting and speci- 
fying the correct hardware. We will gladly send youa copy. 
A description of the Stanley line of Butts and Hinges can 
be found in Sweet’s Catalogue, pages 1500 to 1503, and 
1556 to 1568. 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Good Buildings Deserve C 
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No spotlight needed to find this 
keyhole—it comes to meet you in 


the knob of the Corbin Unit Lock 


Yes, an unusual place to put a keyhole but a convenient 
place to find it. But this is an unusual lock. It leaves the 
Corbin plant completely assembled—not “knocked down.” 
It is easily applied in five minutes—and it will work perfectly 
ever after. 


EAN ARNE 


For all doors in office and public buildings, for all exit and 
entrance doors it is known as “the perfect lock”. It deserves 
the title for it is perfectly made, perfectly designed and it 
will work perfectly as long as the building stands. 


Whatever the hardware need may be, Corbin answers it in 
an unusual way—unusual in the way it works, the way it 
lasts, distinctive in the way it looks. No wonder so many 
architects say Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware. 


P. & F. CORBIN "SS" GoNnECTICUT 


The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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“Worthy of 
THE FINEST ROOF 


The life of a roof is largely depend- 
ent on the nails that hold it. Made 

of solid copper this new roofing nail 
will last a lifetime. It cannot rust 
nor streak and the extralarge head 
insures the roofing being held per- 
manentlyinplace.Furnishedinnum- 
bers 10, 11 and 12 gauges and in 
lengths from 34" to 21%". Samples 
and prices upon request. 


JOHN HASSALIL, INC. 
CLAY and OAKLAND STREETS | 


BROOKLYN : NEW YORK 
lished 1850 
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Sanymetal in Penn Athletic Club, Philadelphia 
Zantzinger, Borie & Medary, Architects 


It’s a Stronger Job 


“THAT Sanymetal Partitions have outstanding fea- 
tures of strength and rigidity can be demonstrated 
by a study of these features: 
(1) Unique and original Interlocking Design in the 
assembly of units holds all members in a rigid grip. 
(2) More-than-adequate bolting at floor and wall— 
the installation actually becomes part of the building. 
(3) The sheet metal panels, posts and molds are, at 
every point, of sufficient gauge to stand unexpected stress 
and strain. There is no skimping—no “thin sheets.” 
Sanymetal Toilet and Office Partitions are made in 
a grade and design adapted to every requirement of 
price and service. The consulting service of our engi- 
neering department is at your disposal—no obligation. 


Partitions in Standard 
sized Units... 
oOpecial Interiors in 
Wood-.- Direclors: 


Bom 

Rooms etc. —s 
Ea -also Stock Boards 
imi and Ticker Stands 


MOUNTG ROBERTSON Ine 


ESTABLISHED 1893 


©O2brood St: New York 
Tel: Hanover 5727 


Sanymetal Products are: Partitions for 
toilets, showers, dressing rooms, urinals. 
Partitions for officesand factories. Metal 
doors, screens and wainscot. Sanymetal 
Gravity Roller Hinges for toilet doors. 
Write for new Catalog No. 15. 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CoO. 
1702 Urbana Rd. Cleveland, O. 


TRADE MARK 


US. REG. Toilet and Office 


PARTITIONS 


THURTUUNUNTRNUNUTENUONNNNAUUCHENNORNUUONUNUNTRNNNNRUNTORNUNORNNDNINUNUNTRNAUANNDNUOUUNULUN NT NININUNTOTNINEDNONNTMNNKOKNUNINNNUDNENDNVORUANNNNTRTN 


je 
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PATENTS APPLIED FOR 


PARTITIONS) 


~ _ 


A TYPE AND GRADE FOR EVERY PURPOSE & ee 


CRS YY comer ee 5 
«She {points of 
Superiority 
RES ee EST) 


1. Complete Line. 
2. Built of Steel. 


3. Attractive 
Appearance. 
4. Greatest 
Movability. 
5. Sensational 
Prices. 
6. Easily Wired. 
7. Erection Service. 


found in all {types 
of Hauserman Partitions 
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Income Producing Property 


ECAUSE Circle A Partitions, themselves, are income producing property, 
they have aided many owners and managers in putting, or keeping, business 
buildings in class of income producing property. 


ees See] 


Circle A Partitions, sectional and movable, are really operating equipment, they 
can be used over and over again to satisfy the new demands of old tenants, or 
meet the arrangements desired by new ones. 


Because they never grow dingy, they present an attractive appearance even after 
many years of use, whereas plaster walls require frequent cleaning and 


decorating, if they do not have to be wrecked and rebuilt as the demands of z Jeans tt PER bt BF te 
ehh : x gé 
business change. FEEGEG ot BE RI fs EERE bb 
(EEL LGA RGR ES ABBE 


Our attractive new booklet will tell you how Circle A Partitions are pro- 
ducing income on many business properties. Shall we send you a copy? 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION Clan HELE oe 


650 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Indiana 
New York Office: Farmers Loan and Trust Bldg., 475 Fifth Ave., New York 
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_ Architecture in England Under the Later Georges 


A Review by VICTOR C. GIFFORD 


‘| architecture of the reign of George III, with some 

_ account of the various men who produced it, from 
architects of prominence, such as Robert and James 
Adam and Lord Burlington, to the work of little known 
and merely provincial men, 
showing that so long as a 
single style was dominant, its 
forms and proportions could 
be established and used with 
success by men of moderate 
abilities and narrow training. 

The English in 1760 were 
tiring of Palladian pedants 
and Rococo designers. Many 
architects, though they may 
have desired to express them- 
_ selves in a new or individual 
manner, clung somewhat 
closely to established form. 
Chief among these were 
James Paine and Sir Robert 
Taylor, who had neither the 
natural originality nor the acquired knowledge to stamp 
them as originators of a style. Robert Adam left Eng- 
land for Rome in 1754, and made full use of his time 
and abilities, and in his endeavor to get away from mere 
“temple” architecture he visited Spalatro, where Diocle- 
tian’s palace in great measure survived. Adam absorbed 
all that was earliest and best in the architecture and dec- 
oration of the Italian Renaissance before the beginning 
of its Baroque phase, and establishing himself in London 
in 1758, he rapidly made his reputation as the leading 
light of the new school. From the time of his return 
from Italy may be dated a very remarkable improvement 
in building construction and furniture design in London 
and throughout England. A representative but not ex- 
haustive list of the men who produced the domestic archi- 
tecture of the day includes the brothers Adam, Robert 
and James; William Chambers, who was appointed to 
teach architecture to the Prince of Wales, afterward 
George III, and who in 1759 published his “Treatise on 
Civil Architecture,’—George III allowed him to use a 
knight’s title, and he became known as Sir William 
Chambers; James Gandon, a pupil of Sir William Cham- 
bers, who published the fourth and fifth “Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus” ; Henry Holland, who held the appointment of 
architect to His Royal Highness until his death, and who 
remodeled Carlton House when it was assigned as a resi- 
dence to the Prince of Wales when he came of age in 
1783; and James Stuart, known as “Athenian Stuart,” 
through his “Antiquities of Athens,” published in 1762. 


|: this volume there is given a general view of the 


There was also James Wyatt, whose exhibition of his 


_designs for the Pantheon, a building which in 1771, 


Library, Kyre Park, Worcestershire 
An Illustration from ‘“‘English Homes, Later Georgian Period” 


although still incomplete, amazed Horace Walpole, and 
which raised general enthusiasm when it was opened in 
1772. Ina few years he had outdistanced even Adam 
then preeminent in the extent 
of his country practice. 

The volume is superbly 
illustrated and sets forth the 
excellence of the Georgian 
architecture of that day. In- 
cluded among the illustra- 
tions are those of Ashridge 
Park, built on the site of an 
old home of his ancestors by 
the seventh Earl of Bridge- 
water from designs by James 
Wyatt. Bayfordbury, south 
of Hertford town, was built 
in early Georgian style by 
Sir William Baker in 1759- 
1762, but his son enlarged 
and remodeled it in the neo- 
Greek manner in 1809-1812. Tabley House, near Knuts- 
ford in Cheshire, was built for the Leicester family in 
1761 by Carr of York, who also carried out later addi- 
tions. Mention is made of Jacob Tonson of Sedbury, a 
well known bookseller, who ran the famous ‘Kit Cat 
Club” and owned portraits of its members. The chief 
treasure and delight of his home, Bayfordbury, consists, 
in the opinion of most people, not of its architecture, its 
furniture, or its trees, excellent as these are, but of its 
paintings, for among them there still remains that remark- 
able and historic set of portraits of the members of the 
Club. We are told by Thomas Hearne, in an entry he 
made in his diary in 1705, that the “Kit Cat Club came 
to be so called from one Christopher Cathing (a pudding 
pyeman) with whose puddings and conversation the first 
founders of the society were extremely well pleased.” 
A letter written by Vanbrugh in 1763 refers to his build- 
ing a room in his house, “Barn Elms,” now the Ranelagh 
Club, wherein to entertain the Kit Cat Club and to hang 
the portraits of its members painted expressly for him 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. In this section of the volume 
there are reproduced the portraits of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
William Congreve, John Dryden, Joseph Addison, Sir 
Richard Steele, Jacob Tonson, Senior, and Sir Robert 
Walpole, the Duke of Grafton and Lord Mohun, and 


other lights in the architectural and literary worlds. 


ENGLISH HOMES; Period VI— Volume 1; Later Georgian, 
1760-1820. By H. Avray Tipping. 402 pp., 1014 x 15 ins. Price 
$25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ARCHITECTURAL Forum 
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Spanish Details 


A Highly Practical Work on 


the Spanish Renaissance 


By William Lawrence Bottomley 


N this volume there is presented a collection of illus- 
trations and measured drawings of carefully selected 
details of Spanish Renaissance architecture. The 

work of a New York architect who has been notably 
successful in attractive use of Spanish motifs in his own 
practice, the volume presents not so much work of a 
striking and magnificent character as what is compara- 
tively moderate in scale and therefore adaptable for 
present-day use in America. 


The volume is replete with illustrations of well chosen, 
simple Spanish facades, doorways, windows, balconies, 
balustrades, exterior stairways and the grilles of wrought 
iron or carved and turned wood which are used at gates, 
windows and doorways. Interior details include the 
arcades of patios, ceilings, chimneypieces, floors, doors, 
shutters, wall fountains, etc., and since in most instances 
the illustrations are accompanied by measured drawings 
the reproduction of these details is not difficult. 


Of all the recent works on the Spanish Renaissance this is 
perhaps the most practical for actual use. 


Frontispiece in color; 104 pai and 
measured drawings, 11x 13%ins. In 
portfolio form, $12.50; if bound, $15. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE, DOMESTIC, CIVIL AND RE- 
LIGIOUS. Text and Illustrations from Photographs by Atlee 
B. Ayres. 150 Plates, 12% x 16 ins. Price $25. William Hel- 
burn, Inc., New York. 

RITERS on subjects connected with architecture 
have many times emphasized the fact that the archi- 
tecture of probably no other country is as little known to 

Americans as that of Mexico, a land separated from our 

own not by vast expanses of ocean, but by the narrow 

Rio Grande. Various American architects and writers 

have explored the countries of Europe,—particularly 

during late years have they explored and studied Spain,— 
producing works of incalculable value to architectural 
designers as well as to writers and historians; but for 
one reason or another the really noble and splendid archi- 
tecture of Mexico, particularly of religious buildings al- 
most at our very doors, remains relatively unknown. 
The architecture of any country must necessarily be 
studied in the light of the country’s political history. The 
American colonies, outposts for the most part of English 
civilization, produced upon these Atlantic shores archi- 
tecture modeled as closely as was possible upon that then 
current in England. Mexico developed something pat- 
terned after what prevailed in Spain, for Mexico was for 
ages a possession of Spain, and the wealth which she 
poured into the coffers of the mother country supplied 
in large part the means which made possible much of 
Spain’s architectural development. With Mexico’s ex- 
ploitation almost completely in the hands of Spanish gen- 
erals, governors, soldiers and ecclesiastics, to say nothing 
of architects and engineers, and with almost limitless 
resources closely at hand, there came into being marvel- 
ous works in the way of engineering, superb cathedrals 
and churches, and well ordered cities and towns modeled 
upon the Spanish pattern, and all this when the American 
colonies were barely emerged from their early primitive 
stages ; and notwithstanding war, domestic upheavals, and 
the chronic state of revolution which has been Mexico’s 
portion, these achievements, and many of a later day, re- 
main for the embellishment of American architecture. 
The value of Mr. Ayres’ work to architectural design- 

ers will be great. He has been rarely successful in ob- 
taining photographs of buildings which while not of the 
first magnitude as to size or cost are those which are most 
useful as models here in America. This usefulness ap- 
plies particularly to illustrations of domestic structures 
and religious buildings,—perhaps especially to those of 
religious buildings, for of late there seems to have come 
into vogue in America in planning churches a certain ap- 
preciation of what one might call “structural integrity” — 
building which is real and genuine rather than of the 
“office building” type, and many of these fine old Mexi- 
can churches, afford examples of this integrity and offer 
examples of structures which may be developed upon 
scales either modest or lavish. Like almost all books 
dealing with Mexican or Spanish architecture, this vol- 
ume devotes considerable space to illustrating interiors 
made beautiful by work in the form of metal forging, 
wood carving and the making of pottery and tiles, forms 
of art which sometimes seem to be almost as full of ap- 
peal as architecture itself. Possibly if it were not so 
feudal and its history so dramatic, the impression of vast 
strength gained from the architecture of Mexico, would 
not be so impressive. Mexico’s inborn pride and her isola- 
tion gave whatever she did a distinct national flavor. 


Any book reviewed may be obtained at published price from THe ArcHITECTURAL Forum 
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BUILDING FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By Henry Edward 


Tralle and George Earnest Merrill. 186 pp., 544 x 8 ins. 
Price $2. The Century Company, New York. 

S the art among all the arts which sustains the clos- 
A est relations with life, architecture is of course in- 
fluenced by all the changes which time brings to human 
existence. In no sphere of architecture is this being 
more strikingly illustrated than in that which has to do 
with structures planned and built to serve purposes 
directly or indirectly connected with religion. Over a 
great part of the religious world there have come, during 
the last 50 years, changes in point of view which seem 
to have been of the first magnitude. Growing indiffer- 
ence to dogmatic teaching has brought into new promi- 
nence the importance of what is today known as “social 
service,” practically unknown a half-century ago, but 
now frequently depended upon to hold the interest of 
people to whom doctrinal teaching or belief has ceased 
to exert any very strong appeal. This change has brought 
into wide favor buildings devoted to, in addition to 
Sunday School purposes, club or social uses, Boy Scout 
and Camp Fire organizations, gymnasiums, swimming 
pools, bowling alleys, kitchens and many other adjuncts 
which are necessary or at least very helpful where much 
is made of social service; and many of these buildings, 
since they are often the work of experienced architects, 
are models of everything which such structures should be. 

It is, of course, extremely helpful to have presented 
in book form an account of the progress thus far made 
in work of this character, particularly by men as widely 
experienced as Dr. Tralle, a specialist in religious edu- 
cation and author of “Psychology of Leadership,” 
“Dynamics of Teaching” and several other works, and 
Mr. Merrill, who in addition to being a member of the 
American Institute of Architects, is one of the authors 
of “Planning Church Buildings.” In the volume there 
are described and illustrated by plans and views of inte- 
riors the most advanced and highly specialized of the 
numerous buildings devoted to this work. The volume 
is obviously intended to be an aid to clergymen and 
building committees entrusted with the carrying out of 
plans and erection of buildings for these forms of effort, 
and the thoroughness with which the authors cover every 
detail of the subject should be an immense help toward 
their achieving success in an admittedly difficult field. 


SOME LESSER KNOWN ARCHITECTURE OF LONDON. By 
James Burford and J. D. M. Harvey. Text and 70 pp. of illus- 
trations. 714x9\ ins. Price $6. William Helburn, Inc., New York. 

ROBABLY because in America relics of an interesting 

and worthy architectural past are so few (and rapidly 
becoming fewer), the student is likely to look to other 
countries for that inspiration in the way of domestic 
architecture which is so largely denied to him at home,— 
to England chiefly, for there the spirit of progress moves 
at a less rapid gait than in America, and it deals rather 
more gently with the obstacles in the form of old build- 
ings which interfere with its line of march. Not that 
countless treasures in the way of English architecture 
are not either gone or going; the fate of a large number 
of London’s old churches seems to be even now trembling 
in the balance, famous Regent Street has disappeared, 
and there are frequently heard disturbing rumors re- 
garding the impending fate of more treasures, rumors 
which warn the student to delay no more than is neces- 
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FRENCH PROVINCIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


A Constructive and Practical Work on 
Minor French Buildings 


By PHILIP LIPPINCOTT GOODWIN 
and HENRY OOTHOUT MILLIKEN 


OME of the most graceful and distinguished archi- 
S tecture in the world exists in French provincial 

towns, small villages andin tiny hamlets which 
cluster about the great chateaux—small manors, half- 
timber cottages, shops and buildings of other kinds. 
Much of this wealth of design is applicable to American 
use—the exteriors largely for suburban or country 
houses, and the interiors for residences or apartments. 
The authors, with unerring architectural taste and judg- 
ment, have selected just those details which possess 
proportions and suitability for present-day use. The 
volume contains illustrations, plans and measured draw- 
ings worth considerably more than the cost of the work. 


Text, 40 Plates of Measured Drawings 
94 of Illustrations 


Size of Pages, 11x15 ins. 
Price $20 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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sary his sojourn in England if he would find that inspira- 
tion and enjoyment of architecture of which he goes in 
quest. Very little of architectural interest may remain. 


But if interesting old buildings must disappear, let us 
at least have some record of their glories, lest their charm 
be entirely lost to the world, and this volume preserves 
ir. the form of illustrations many minor details of archi- 
tecture in and around London which, while not in immi- 
nent peril of destruction, are likely eventually to go the 
way of much which has already vanished. There are 
countless localities in London or in the spread-out sub- 
urbs which lie on every side,—Chelsea, Southwark, Chis- 
wick, Highgate, Stepney, Blackheath and many others,— 
where the charm of earlier days still lingers, often in 
stages of more or less picturesque decay, and the authors 
of this helpful volume have gathered from these and 
from other forgotten parts of London illustrations of 
certain old buildings, brick town houses in rows or in 
groups for the most part, their fine facades, porticos, 
hoods, entrance doorways and the ironwork in the form 
of railings, fences or gates which so frequently goes with 
them; or else of equally fine old structures which stand 
detached,—manor houses, perhaps, or the homes of pros- 
perous merchants before they descended in the social 
scale to the status of almshouses,—but even as alms- 
houses still boasting their pedimented gables, rich details 
of door and window surrounds, quoins of stone or of 
brick, and often their fine brickwork, laid in many excel- 
lent bonds and with keystones or string courses of brick 
or stone disposed in ways which often add high archi- 
tectural dignity to an exterior which would otherwise be 
commonplace. Several of the most valuable plates show 
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piers of brick or of brick and stone placed as parts of 
gateways or as supports for the iron fences which pre- 
Victorian architects knew so well how to use, while other 
plates deal with the “memorial tombs” which are seen 
in so many of London’s old and half-forgotten grave- 
yards, tombs which make excellent use of classical details 
and funerary urns, motifs which are much used today. 
BUILDING MECHANICS. By W. G. Sheppard. 264 pp., 5% x 
8%4 ins. Price $4. Oxford University Press, New York. 

HE relations between architecture and engineering, 

which are so close and intimate that it is difficult to 
designate the point at which one ends and the other be- 
gins, lend to any department or division of the subject 
of engineering an interest to architects who might be 
supposed to be concerned chiefly in design. This work 
by a well known English structural engineer is an at- 
tempt to fill one gap in what might be called the litera- 
ture of engineering. There are several treatises on the 
theory of structure, but they are as a rule so written that 
a complete knowledge of higher mathematics is demanded 
of those who would profit by them. The subject by its 
very nature is one which would hardly engage the atten- 
tion of the inexperienced, and this volume has been pre- 
pared with the needs of students in technical schools 
chiefly in view. As engineering involves a number of 
problems of different sorts, to help the student the sup- 
plementary matter at the end of the book gives a com- 
plete table of the dimensions and properties of British 
standard steel joists. The fact that it is based on Eng- 
lish rather than American engineering practice does not 
impair its value to students of the subject but increases it 
by giving a wider view and many constructive hints. 


PROVINCIAL HOUSES IN SPAIN 


By cArthur Byne & Mildred Stapley 


JN gee SS value Spanish 
types of domestic architecture 
because of their simplicity of de- 
sign and plan and also because 
they are easily developed in ma- 
terials inexpensive and easily had. 
Spain offers a choice of several 
kinds of residence architecture, types 
sufficiently different from one an- 
other to afford considerable range 
of selection, yet all possessing the 
same strength and virility, the ex- 
cellent lines, the same graceful but 
unaffected grouping, and the dis- 
criminating use of detail which 
renders distinguished so many 
Spanish domestic buildings. 
Houses in various parts of the 
Spanish peninsula, particularly the 
buildings of medium size in rural 
districts or provincial towns, offer 
excellent precedent for use in 
different parts of America where 
climate conditions are about what 
prevail in the provinces of Spain. 


N this volume two well known 
writers on Spanish architecture 
and decoration review the various 
forms which are given to the small 
or medium sized house in Spain. 
To render the work as helpful as 
possible to architects, the authors 
have included many plans and 
drawings of different kinds, details 
of such exterior parts of buildings 
as friezes, cornices, windows, timber 
overhangs, soffits and balconies, or 
of such interior parts of the structure 
as ceilings, fireplaces, doors and 
stairways. Part of the work deals 
with the tiles, pottery, ironwork, 
plaster in relief and the other forms 
of craftsmanship which contribute 
so much to the excellence of do- 
mestic architecture in Spain. It is 
a work likely to be invaluable 
to the designer. 
The book contains text and 190 
plates 12 }2x16 inches, and is bound 
in cloth. Price $25, postpaid. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Angeles buildings are Columbia 
equipped: 
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Arcade Building 
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National City Bank Building 
Rosslyn Hotel Annex 
Jonathan Club 

Victoria Arms Apartments 
Chelsea Hotel 
New Orpheum Building 
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Goodyear Tire § Rubber Co. (homes, 
apartments and administration 


buildings) 
Pomona High School 
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Gaylord Apartments, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 1046 Columbia 
Crescent Tint Shades (color 
Strained Honey) on Colum- 
bia Wood Rollers. 


Standard Oil Bldg., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 415 Columbia 
Crescent Tint Shades on Co- 
lumbia Metal Rollers. 


Economy: 


Cut your electric light bills— 


and window shade replacement costs 


that admit a maximum of natural light, 
yet exclude all harsh, eye-straining 
glare. 

And still another advantage: Colum- 
bia unfilled Shades are strong on dura- 
bility. Never stretch, crack or pinhole. 


Plenty of sunshine out-doors— plenty 
of windows. Yet inside— electric lights 
going full blast! 

All because of those dark, opaque 
shades at the windows—ugly, light- 
dimming shades that shroud each room 


in gloom. 

After all, why shut out free 
daylight and then pay for ex- 
pensive artificial light? Is 
that economy? 

Compare this absurd waste 
of daylight with the sound 
economy of Columbia Cres- 
cent Tint Window Shades— 


translucent tone-color shades 


So much depends on the 
roller! Inefficient, jerking 
rollers are a constant an- 
noyance. But Columbia 
Rollers are easy-running, 
silent and trouble-proof. 


That’s because they’re close- 
ly woven, firm-textured, care- 
fully painted—built for the 
kind of usage that most hotel 
and office building equipment 
is subjected to, day in and day 

Replacement costs drop 
right down toward zero with 
these long-wearing window 
shades on the job. 


The Columbia Mills, Inc. 


225 Firru Avenue, New YorK 
Baltimore © Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
Pittsburgh Kansas City Fresno New Orleans Philadelphia 
Portland (Ore.) St.Louis San Francisco Minneapolis Los Angeles 
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GEORGIA BAPTIST HOSPITAL, ATLANTA, GA 
Burge & Stevens; Architects 


Hospital Building erected by 


Turner Construction Company 


The above building is of rein- 
forced concrete construction 
throughout and shows how 
readily concrete can be adopted 
for institutional buildings. 


TURNER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
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High Early Strength Universal Concrete 
will help you turn these months into 
increased profit. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
210 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 


Without obligation, please send me detailed information on methods 
for securing strong concrete in 3 days with standard Universal (not 
special) cement, the same quality Universal regularly used. 
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~ ‘When time is money... 
use Quick-Hardening Concrete 
made with standard Oniversal Cement 


How Big Will Your Profits Be 
This Winter? 


Whether the winter months will be months of profit 
for you depends largely upon whether you allow cold 
weather to interfere with building plans. 


Today winter concrete is more practicable than ever 
before. During cold weather, materials must be kept 
at a warm temperature and the structure protected 
from freezing. Use of High Early Strength Universal 
Concrete shortens the period in which protection 
from freezing is necessary. It makes possible early 
removal of forms. It hurries completion of the job. 


You can help turn cold-weather months into profit 
with high early strength concrete made by using special 
methods and standard Universal (not special) cement. 


Detailed information furnished promptly on receipt of coupon. 


Oniversal Portland Cement Co. 


Chicago Pittsburgh Minneapolis Duluth Cleveland Columbus New York 


Concrete for Permanence 


O the recent necrology of American architec- 

| ture, a passage of necrology already impressive 

by reason of its length, more names must be 

added,—the names of Charles I. Berg, Frank W. 

Ferguson, Andrew C. McKenzie, George W. Maher, 
and James Hollis Wells. 


CHARLES I. BERG 


ORN in Philadelphia in 1856, Mr. Berg received 

the greater part of his architectural training at 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and during many years he 
was prominently identified with the Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects as well as with the Architectural 
League of New York and with the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, of which he was a Fellow and for 
three consecutive terms Secretary of its New York 
Chapter. Mr. Berg was also a member of the Play- 
ers’ Club, the National Arts Club, and of various 
other organizations whose aim is to promote the 
development of architecture and the other fine arts. 
His death occurred on October 13, 1926. 


FRANK W. FERGUSON 


N 1889 Mr. Ferguson became identified as a con- 

struction engineer with the Boston firm of Cram 
& Wentworth, to be admitted to partnership when 
the firm was reorganized later as Cram, Wentworth 
& Goodhue, and still later as Cram, Goodhue & Fer- 
guson. During some 35 years Mr. Ferguson was “the 
solid, enduring, and ever-reliable foundation” on 
which the work of his organization was established 
and developed. “‘Self-effacing and modest to a degree, 
he never came prominently before the general pub- 
lic, but through the fair weather and foul of the 
formative years of the firm he was constantly pres- 
ent in all the material affairs of the office, and was 
the directing head of all its building operations. Pos- 
sessed of unfailing patience, a serene philosophy and 
sense of humor, he bridged every difficulty and 
invariably brought order from threatened chaos. 

“It was not his function to contribute to the artis- 
tic product of the firm, but esthetics, after all, are 
only a part of architecture. For nearly a quarter of 
a century he saw to the material working out of the 
dreams and visions of his less practical associates, 
and therefore he played an equal part in whatever 
his firm produced.” Besides being a member of the 
Boston Society of Architects, Mr. Ferguson was a 
Fellow of the American Institute of Architects. He 
died at his home in Boston October 4, 1926. : 


ANDREW C. McKENZIE 
ORN in Dunkirk, N. Y., and educated in Buffalo, 
Mr. McKenzie came to New York in 1884, and 
became associated with Babb, Cook & Willard. He 
later was associated with Cyrus L. W. Eidlitz, with 
whom he became a partner in 1902, at which time 
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they designed the Times Building in New York. 
Upon the retirement of Mr. Eidlitz in 1910, the part- 
nership with Stephen F. Voorhees and Paul Gmelin 
was formed. While he was a member of this firm, 
McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin designed the West 
Street Building of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany, the Telephone Buildings in Albany and Buf- 
falo, the Brooklyn Edison Company Building, the 
Municipal Building of Brooklyn, and many others. 
Mr. McKenzie was a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Architectural League of New 
York, the Union League Club, Canadian Club of 
New York, the Railroad Club, the Briar Hills Coun- 
try Club, and St. Andrew’s Society, and the City 
Planning and Survey Committee of New York. His 
death occurred October 10, 1926. 


GEORGE W. MAHER 


ORN in Michigan on Christmas Day, 1864, 
Mr. Maher was identified with the architectural 
development of Chicago and its vicinity during their 
highly important formative era and during the period 
of astonishing growth which has been going on since 
the ending of the World War. As an architect he 
possessed to an unusual degree that business acumen 
which must guide any successful architectural prac- 
tice, along with other somewhat different qualities 
which pertain to the sphere of zsthetics. Added to 
these qualities he possessed to an extent wholly un- 
usual that public spirit without the support of which 
many of the activities connected with present-day 
architecture would. languish if not perish. He was 
a Fellow of the American Institute of Architects and 
a past president of the Institute’s Chicago chapter. 


JAMES HOLLIS WELLS 


FIGURE prominent in more than one sphere 

of New York life was removed by the death 

on September 24 of James Hollis Wells, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Clinton & Russell and for many 
years in command of the 71st Regiment, N. Y. N. G. 
Born in England in 1864, he received the degree of 
Civil Engineer from Lehigh University in 1885 after 
having received his earlier education in the public 
schools of South Bethlehem, Pa., and having taught 
in the grammar schools of the same place. In 1886 
he was appointed Inspector of Pavements in New 
York, and later was connected with a well known 
contracting firm before he became identified with the 
construction projects of the Vanderbilt interests, still 
later becoming associated with Clinton & Russell, the 
firm of which he finally became the senior member. 
Colonel Wells during the 33 years of his service 
in the National Guard occupied many posts of honor 
in New York’s “Seventh” before going to the 71st, 
of which he was for so many years colonel, and as 
a major he saw active service with the flag in Cuba. 
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IT TELESCOPES 
| ERE is a wood and glass office partition that in 15 years has 
changed the partition habits of the nation. 

It has entirely eliminated the loss and expense of changing office 
layouts. Erected entirely with screws, it can be taken apart and 
erected again without ripping and pulling it to pieces. 

The Telesco Extension top reaches to any height ceiling quickly 
and securely. Normally 7’ 0” high it can be extended to 13’ 0” or 
more. 


Telesco Cabinet Quality wood, construction and finish has set a 
new standard for office partition. The fact that electric wiring can 


run concealed and that outlets and switches can easily be provided 


for will be of especial interest to you. 
Write for catalog and full details. 


IMPROVED OFFICE PARTITION CoO. 
ELMHURST, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 9 East 37th St., New York City 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON MASONIC NATIONAL MEMORIAL, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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The Value of Memorial Architecture 


By HARVEY WILEY CORBETT 


N discussing the value of any particular type or 
kind of architecture, we are all likely to draw 
comparisons. We might say, for example, that 

motion picture theater architecture is more valuable 
than home architecture, because most people don’t 
stay at home nowadays, but do go to the “movies” ;— 
that factory, office building or store architecture is 
more valuable than “movie” architecture because 
people must spend their working hours in some such 
building ;—and then again, that people go to church 
only once a week (if that) and see a bit of memorial 
architecture only occasionally. If we make our com- 
parison in terms. of’ financial outlay, investment or 
productivity, we are’ again confronted with the 
thought that memorial architecture has the least value 
of any type. In fact, if we judge the matter on any 
commercial basis in this super-commercial age, we 
might very well ask ourselves why consider it at all, 
why think about it or, much less, why write about it. 
Yet there are certain aspects of memorial archi- 
tecture which demand very careful consideration. In 
the middle ages there were but two kinds of archi- 
tecture,—domestic and religious ;—the people lived 
in hovels and worshiped in cathedrals. The hovels 
were poorer than anything known today; the cathe- 
drals greater than anything man can now produce. The 
material life of that time offered little that could be 
called attractive, and the spiritual life was the only 
compensating reward that poor humanity enjoyed. 
The home provided the bare necessities of existence, 
—hardly that, in fact. With the advance of civiliza- 
tion many relationships have changed. Material well 
being, comfort and cleanliness have replaced squalor, 
suffering and plague, and instead of only two kinds 
of architecture we have at least “57 varieties,” all 
different, functioning to increase material happiness 
or worldly wealth. “Spiritual architecture” has an 
ever-diminishing rating on the ledger of modern life. 
Does this mean a diminishing value? Quite the con- 
trary. Spiritual architecture, and in that we would 
include religious as well as memorial, as they are 
very much the same in purpose and should be clas- 
sified together, is the last remaining bulwark of the 
soul of man. Instead of being of the least value, it 
is of the greatest. No type or kind of architecture 
is more important. No other form of building has 


such vital significance, and certainly no other kind 
of architecture demands such study, such imagina- 
tion, such vision. It is the one and only architecture 
in which the problem must be treated abstractly,— 
in which the message it carries is more important than 
the form, the material, the style, or even the use. 

The problem from the architect’s point of view is 
the most difficult, and therefore the most fascinating 
and alluring. Memorials are not built for a genera- 
tion, to be “‘scrapped” when land values demand new 
and modern structures. The present-day architect, 
if he doesn’t “pass out” in his early youth, lives to 
see many of his masterpieces torn down and rebuilt, 
generally by another man. But memorial work is 
different. Its spiritual significance defends it against 
the encroachments of a material age, and the man 
who has the opportunity of designing and producing 
in this field may feel fairly certain that coming gen- 
erations will at least see it, and that if he does it 
well, if he holds strongly to the spiritual thought 
which inspired it, if he but carries the message, not 
alone by the graven word but also by the dignity of 
form and proportion, the refinement of color and de- 
tail, future generations will also admire his work! 

It might be urged, of course, that the extent of 
what is here called memorial architecture is not suffi- 
cient to warrant its being developed by anyone as is 
done, for example, with the designing and planning 
of hotels, churches or apartment buildings. The 
designing of a memorial, whatever may be its char- 
acter, comes to an architect (when it comes at all) 
as part of his general practice, and the problem mus! 
be solved and the work done just as a solution is 
found and attention given in any other type of 
architectural work. For there is, after all, no essen- 
tial difference between architecture of this type and 
architecture of any other variety; the function of 
architecture, it has been said, is to “build beauti- 
fully,” and architecture’s purpose is served when a 
structure of any kind possesses inherent beauty, al- 
though perhaps there is need for rather more than 
usual care, thought and inspiration where memorial 
architecture is concerned. Since a memorial is likely to 
occupy a position of prominence, as has already been 
suggested, its very permanence creates an obligation 
to posterity which the architect will do well to heed. 
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PLYMOUTH MEMORIAL BUILDING, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
LITTLE & RUSSELL AND JOSEPH D. LELAND & CO., ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 


Memorial Buildings 


By EGERTON SWARTWOUT 


FILE title, I’m afraid, is a bit misleading. It 

might be confusing to the casual reader, if in- 

deed there is a casual reader of architectural 
articles, or any reader at all for that matter; so let 
us start again in the subjunctive, and say that if there 
should be a casual reader, and if he should start to 
read this casually, he might, in his casual way, 
imagine that he would find here a complete historical 
dissertation on the subject of memorial buildings, 
with an indexed list and footnotes and references 
and pictures and, above all, evidences of painful re- 
search. Now that isn’t my idea at all. I have only 
the vaguest kind of a notion of the historical side of 
it, and I] have not the slightest intention of reading 
up the subject, for I particularly loathe painful re- 
search. Let us treat the subject in a different way. 
All I intend to do is to ask a question and answer 

it myself, to my own satisfaction I hope, if not to 
that of the casual reader. And the question is: 


Should buildings be erected as memorials, or rather, 
should memorials be buildings and not arches, or 
statues or fountains or shafts? A very simple sort 
of question, perhaps, but rather hard to answer to 
anyone’s satisfaction; in fact I think the only an- 
swer is that there is no answer, and that it all de- 
pends on the subject to be memorialized and the type 
of building proposed. If it is the intention or the 
testamentary obligation to commemorate the indus- 
trial capacity and business acumen of a highly suc- 
cessful manufacturer, say of Chiclets or Esquimo 
Pie, I can imagine that there might be built, in close 
proximity to the factory of the deceased, a neat 
Pompeian swimming pool or an early English billiard 
parlor, or an entirely modernesque hall for movies 
and a place of meeting for the social activities of 
the local Rotary Club. Or I can imagine the very 
proper and appropriate erection of a gymnasium or 
a baseball cage or swimming pool as a memorial to 
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Detail, Tennessee War Memorial 


some distinguished athlete who has been an honor 
to his university or college or school, as for instance 
the skating rink built as a memorial to “Hobey” 
Baker at Princeton. Or again a family, wealthy 
enough to do it properly, might well build*a much 
needed college building as a memorial to a son who 
was an alumnus; I can imagine a number of instances 
in which buildings would be appropriate, but I cannot 
imagine the erection as a memorial, whether by a 
state or municipality, of a strictly utilitarian building 
which should properly be paid for by taxation. 

In some good sized town, for example perhaps, 
there is a proposition on foot to erect a memorial to 
the men of the town who were killed or were 
wounded or who served in the Great War. Quite 
a respectable sum has been raised by subscription, 
and a happy idea strikes some of the city fathers. 
They need a new high school, or a town hall, but 
they don’t want to raise the tax rate; it is not good 
politics to raise the tax rate; hence the great idea. 
Let us, say the city fathers, build this school or 
this town hall as a memorial; under the guise of a 
memorial, that is, really; let us incorporate in the 
building an auditorium with a tablet of names some- 
where, and perhaps a statue, or at least some sculp- 
ture about it. How much better, they say, to do 
some good for the people; how much more practical - 
this would be than to put up a shaft or a statue or 
some such gimcrack. And the deed is done. There 


Minor Facade, Tennessee War Memorial, Nashville 
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is a town meeting at which much is said of patriotism 
and of modern common sense and practicability, and 
the good of the dear people, but no open allusion is 
made to the non-increase of the tax rate; that is done 
by a whispering campaign. And so the school or 
town hall is built as a memorial, and there is an im- 
pressive ceremony at the corner-stone laying and 
another at the dedication; patriotic speeches by dis- 
tinguished military and political personages ; the band 
plays, and flags are plentiful, and then—the school in 
a year or so is just known as the Elm Street 
School, and the memorial town hall has become 
merely the offices of the mayor or the common 
council, and the auditorium is used for movies or an 
occasional town meeting. No one passing through 
the place would ever imagine either building was a 
memorial! The townspeople themselves have for- 
gotten there was a memorial. The flags are gone and 
the band is gone, and the inscriptions on the tablets 
are nearly obliterated by dust and neglect. The 
memorial idea is forgotten, not because of any lack 
of feeling or of patriotism, but because we as a peo- 
ple are likely to forget quickly unless we have some 
visible and beautiful object to awaken our remem- 
brances. Suppose, for example, those in charge of 
the Washington Monument had decided to build a 
new wing to the capitol instead of the majestic shaft 
which is now the center of the mall treatment. It 
would have been a practical thing, to be sure, but 
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Main Facade, Tennessee War Memorial, Nashville 
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who in 50 years, or in five years either, would have 
remembered the saving to the tax payers, or who 
would know that the new wing was a memorial? 
Generally speaking, no memorial, if it is to be a 
real memorial, can serve any useful purpose; or to 
put it in another way, no structure can serve two 
purposes. It is either a memorial of some great act 
or sacrifice or of some great man, or else it is merely 
a school or a town hall. There can be no half way, 
and yet on the other hand it is conceivably possible 
to introduce in a distinctively memorial building 
certain subordinate features that may be of a prac- 
tical nature. I hesitate to take as an example a build- 
ing of my own, but as I have said before, I have no 
time or inclination to do any research for material. 
I perforce take what is at hand. There are, I’m 
quite sure, many other more appropriate examples 
and better buildings, but as a concrete example the 
Elks’ Memorial in Chicago will serve. This building 
is a national memorial to those members of the order 
who have served in the World War, and the feature 
of it is a great memorial hall, circular in form with 
a domical treatment; the interior is of richly colored 
marble and of bronze, decorated by distinguished 
artists with mural and sculptural decorations which 
are in progress but not yet in place. There are, in 
addition, three other monumental rooms which serve 
as retiring rooms or anterooms. It is so far all 
monumental, and serves no utilitarian purpose. It 
is not intended as a meeting place or hall of any 
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kind; there are no lodge rooms. In the side wings, 
however, there are certain utilities; the grand secre- 
tary of the order has his permanent offices in one 
wing, and in the other are the headquarters of the 
Elks’ Magazine, but they are quite separate from the 
monumental part of the building and have their own 
exterior entrances. They are treated frankly as 
accessories and do not interfere with the monu- 
mental appearance of the structure and, as it is gen- 
erally seen from the front, the wings count as pylons 
rather than as utilitarian buildings; the basement 
windows have ample light but are completely hidden 
by the terrace wall; the domical central mass, the 
circular colonnade, the piers of the subordinate order 
screening the court, the great niches, and the steps 
and terraces, all these suggest to the passing stranger 
that here is a memorial to somebody or something, 
and he generally reads the inscription to find out just 
what it is. He may not like it architecturally, he 
may prefer a square to a round, but still he has no 
doubt of its character. At least that’s the way it 
seems to work out actually. But enough of the 
Elks’ Memorial. I only mentioned it as an example. 

And this is my thesis. I have tried to show in a 
few words that under certain circumstances memo- 
rials can be practical buildings and still retain their 
monumental character, and that in many cases they 
cannot. I have put a question and tried to answer it, 
and if the casual reader doesn’t like the answer, he 
may write his own version. It is a matter of opinion. 
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Memorials— Columns, Shafts, Cenotaphs and Tablets 


By PAUL P. CRET 


EFORE we consider particularly the types of 
monuments grouped in the heading of this 
page, it should be remembered that the class 

of architecture which may serve the purposes of 
commemoration is large. Almost any type of archi- 
tectural work can be given a commemorative char- 
acter, and plazas like the Place Vendome, or the 
Place de la Concorde, built to commemorate the two 
kings, Louis XIV and Louis XV respectively ; 
fountains, like those in Rome built by the popes; 
hospitals, libraries, auditoriums and bridges are ex- 
amples of a very large number of memorials in which 
provision for public utility or enjoyment is included 
in the design. While utility may undoubtedly be an 
advantage that need not interfere with the essential 
requirements of any work of memorial architecture, 
it seems obvious that in a memorial the end to be 
achieved, primarily, is the perpetuation of the mem- 


ory of a great man or a great event to future genera- 
tions. This object being granted, it follows that 
permanency and a clear and arresting expression of 
the commemorative idea are essentials of the pro- 
gram; and that the most appropriate memorial is that 
which may best withstand the changes of centuries, 
and by the beauty and dignity of its design arouse 
to attention and respect the heedless mind of the 
wayfarer and that of the wayfarer still to come. 
Tested by their fulfillment of these basic require- 
ments, a number of our memorials, despite their 
present popularity, must be classed as of doubtful 
value. The memorial trees or groves in our public 
squares and parks, for instance, can hardly be re- 
garded as fitted for long survival, and many of the 
auditoriums, libraries and convention halls which 
fill the land fall short both in point of permanence 
and in the expression of the commemorative idea. 


Battle Monument, West Point, N. Y. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 
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The construction of some of these buildings, in the 
first place, though adequate certainly for ordinary 
use, is not often of a sort to stand the wear of cen- 
turies; and, secondly, the constant changes in the 
requisite programs render them quickly antiquated ; 
lastly, the commemorative idea is very frequently 
lost sight of in the utilitarian, so that thought of the 
man or the event to whose glory a building has been 
erected may well be the last that comes into the minds 
of the people who pass in and out of its doors. 

We, perhaps no less strongly than did our fore- 
fathers, feel the desire of keeping alive the memories 
of our great men and of our patriotic achievements, 
but how much of our building will bear testimony, 
five hundred years from now, to our spiritual life 
of today? The earlier civilizations knew better how 
to apportion effort to the result to be achieved. If 
their commercial and domestic buildings were not 
designed to last for more than a few generations, 
and have in consequence almost entirely disappeared 
: ue (but for the exceptional case of Pompeii), their 
Monurtrentireisteel a ceequitcenten Galkes renner memorial and civic architecture is still standing be- 

Philadelphia cause they wanted it to stand, and so gave to it all 
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their skill in design and construction. Thus our 
knowledge of the architecture of antiquity has come 
down to us through its finest forms, and to this per- 
haps the glamour of the past is in no small part due. 
Does our belief in “utility,’—-however temporary 
that utility may be,—denote a spirit superior to that 
which inspired the apparent extravagance of the 
Egyptians or the Roman builders, who, intent upon 
conquering time, were willing to pay the price re- 
quired, or does it bear witness only to a mean and 
short-sighted parsimony? But this is not the place 
for such a discussion. Suffice it to say that a work 
of commemorative architecture which has _ little 
chance of enduring is hardly worthy of the name. 
Among the important forms of this class of archi- 
tecture, designed solely to commemorate men or 
events, are shafts, arches, cenotaphs, tablets and col- 
umns. Such types have been in use from the earli- 
est times, and their tradition is all but as old as man’s 
own hope of immortality. The shafts and obelisks 
have inherited from their common ancestor, the 
sacred upright stone, a rugged strength which seems 
to defy the elements; the Egyptian obelisks testify 
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The Patriots’ Monument, Stamford, Conn. 
George Freeman, Architect 
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Memorial to the Employes of the Midland Railway 
Sir Edwin L. Lutyens, Architect 


to us of the splendor of royal dynasties of 40 cen- 
turies ago, whether they are at present in their birth- 
land, Egypt, or in London, Paris, Rome or New 
York. This form is particularly effective in large 
monoliths. The Egyptian obelisk measures on the 
average 75 feet without the base, and has slightly 
convex sides. The pocket editions in our cemeteries, 
and the “monumental” versions with intricate pedes- 
tals and “heroic” sculpture are decidedly not an 
improvement on the original form, and the inscrip- 
tions, easily accommodated in the vertical writing of 
the Egyptians, have now to be confined to the pedes- 
tals. But there are fine examples of the later types 
in Italy and France, and of the modern in the Wash- 
ington Monument, this last a satisfying example. 
Columns have been still more popular as com- 
memorative monuments. It is in vain that the pur- 
ists have protested against the use of a support inde- 
pendent of the thing to be supported, or with some 
reasoning to that effect. The Greeks, who were pretty 
good judges in such matters, set the pernicious prece- 
dent, none the less, and the Romans and moderns 
have followed. It has merely added another ex- 
ample to the long list of constructive elements turned 
into decorative types. When a constructive form 
has through successive improvements become beau- 
tiful, it is not long before the idea of its original use 
is lost sight of, and the beautiful form is used more 
or less for itself. The city gate then becomes the 
triumphal arch, the pediment a door-crowning motif, 
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The Belgian Memorial, Thames Embankment, London 
Sir Reginald Blomfield, Architect 
M. V. Rousseau, Sculptor 
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and an order becomes the jamb of a mantelpiece. 
Thus the Greek column becomes the votive column, 
and from it have been evolved the Column of Trajan 
or Duilius in Rome, the columns of the Place Ven- 
dome and of the Place de la Bastille in Paris, the 
column of the prison ship martyrs in Brooklyn, and 
the memorial column at West Point. These few ex- 
amples among the thousand that exist are sufficient 
at least to convey the suggestion that the individual- 
ity of the artist, to assert itself, has no need of any 
brand new theme. The architect of tomorrow may 
find in the good old program of the commemorative 
column an opportunity for work just as characteris- 
tic of his times as the examples we have cited are 
vividly characteristic of their own periods. There 
is no time-worn theme, but only time-worn ways of 
treating it as well as methods which are fresh and new. 
The cenotaph is a form of memorial that has been 
less often used in this country than in Europe, espe- 
cially in the Europe of the Renaissance. As its name 
implies, it is a memorial monument in the shape of 
a tomb, but which does not receive the remains of 
the man to whom it is erected. ,The tomb proper was 
usually near by,—under the pavement of the church, 
for instance, where the cenotaph stood against the 
wall. The Romans have left us such a number of 
fine examples of this type of memorial that the fol- 
lowing generations have been satisfied with varia- 
tions of one or another of their designs. All the War Memorial, Calcutta 
churches of Europe have beautiful examples of the John Greaves, Architect 


War Memorial, Milton, Mass. 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch & Abbott, Architects 
Daniel C. French, Sculptor 
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cenotaph, and among the recent we can mention the 
Cenotaph at Whitehall, the work of Sir Edwin L. 
Lutyens. The main element in this austere type of 
memorial is the empty sarcophagus, and perhaps a 
reason for its disfavor among our contemporaries 1s 
their aversion to so direct a reminder of death, even 
when it is closely associated with the idea of immor- 
tality. Stern suggestions are losing favor with the 
modern public. Everything must be made pleasant. 

The inscribed tablet is today the most widely and 
favored form of memorial. It may be as inexpensive 
as is desired, a place for it is easily found, and it 
has at least the permanency of the building to which 
it is attached. If it does not attract attention as 
readily as do some of the forms we have already de- 
scribed, it tells its story no less completely. A large 
part of our knowledge of many civilizations is in 
fact derived only from such inscriptions; 30,000 or 
40,000 Greek inscriptions have been catalogued, and 
the number of Roman inscriptions is much larger,— 
which speaks well for the tablet as an enduring form 
of memorial. It should be said in passing, however, 
that bronze tablets have shown a bad habit of disap- 
pearing in times of crisis, whether during the in- 
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vasions of the barbarians at the time of the fall of 
the Roman Empire, or the invasions of northern 
I‘rance during the World War. Of the treatment of 
the tablet, it should be said that over-crowding the 
lines is a fault; the text must be written in such a 
way as to lend itself to harmonious distribution. ‘lo 
such apparently simple work as much talent can be 
devoted as to the most ambitious and worthy build- 
ing. The iconography may play an important part, 
as may be seen in the Shaw Memorial in Boston, or 
the text can be the dominating feature, as in the 
Gettysburg Speech Tablet in the Lincoln Memorial. 

These forms which we have considered in some 
detail are, as we have said, far from being the only 
types of memorial architecture, and if they have 
received special attention, it is because they are repre- 
sentative of the commemorative purpose in the strict- 
est sense. In these works, which even in their strong- 
est and noblest examples are but frail symbols of 
man’s eternal hope to secure his glories and per- 
petuate his memory to future generations beyond the 
grasp of time, utility is, perhaps, best subordinated 
to beauty and simplicity of form, and to that reverent 
care in execution for which even time shows respect. 


Perry Memorial Arch, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Henry Bacon, Architect 
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DETAIL, PLYMOUTH MEMORIAL BUILDING, PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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WAR MEMORIAL, SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND 
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DETAIL, WAR MEMORIAL, SOUTHPORT, ENGLAND 
GRAYSON & BARNISH AND A. L. MacMILLAN, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
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PLOT PLAN, VOORHIES MEMORIAL, DENVER 


W. E. & A. A. FISHER, ARCHITECTS 
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HARRY LEWIS RAUL, SCULPTOR 
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KENNETH W. DALZELL, ARCHITECT 
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Bridges as Memorials 


By WILLIAM EMERSON 


HAT are the essential characteristics that 

should find expression in every memorial ? 

Not to put too fine a point upon it, shall we 

not answer,—durability, serviceability, and beauty? 
—durability, expressing the material aspect, as does 
beauty the spiritual, while serviceability introduces 
that human relation, without which a memorial can 
never be enduring, withstanding the changes of time. 
Does not each of these characteristics find convinc- 
ing expression in the masonry bridge? Surely its 
material is durable; time only mellows and adds 
beauty of color and texture to the original beauty of 
line. As for serviceability, it is one of the inherent 
characteristics of a bridge. The bridge is indeed 
essential to the daily life of both highway and river, 
whose different uses it serves, helping the one with- 
out hindering the other. Beauty, perhaps, is less 
definitely associated in our minds with the charac- 
teristics of a bridge than is either durability or ser- 
viceability. That the lack of this last quality is more 
the fault of our times and our ignorance than of any 
inherent inappropriateness to the nature of the bridge, 
is what I shall try to demonstrate. In so doing I hope 
further to convince the reader of the peculiar suita- 
bility of a bridge when established as a memorial. 
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Lest what follows may appear to have no more 
weight than a purely personal opinion, and in order 
that one may agree with me as to the beauty of the 
bridges that have come down to us from other cen- 
turies, let me quote the loving appreciation that M. 
Victor Laloux, Membre de l'Institut and dean of 
French architects, expressed in regard to the archi- 
tectural beauty of the bridges of France: ‘‘Perhaps 
there is nothing surprising in this, for does not the 
very essence of architecture, whether we are inti- 
mately or only generally acquainted with it, lie in 
this haunting quality of beauty? Is there a single 
constructive problem that the talent of the designer 
cannot, at a given moment, develop and embellish to 
the point of profoundly moving us?” And again: 
“The conscience, talent, and taste which a man like 
the Burgundian Gauthey has brought to the solution 
of the most elementary bridge problems, such, for 
example, as those in the suburbs of Auxerre and of 
Chalon, show better than any mere theorizing that the 
purely utilitarian character of a programme imposes 
upon the constructor neither indifference nor vul- 
garity.” The architect’s supreme effort is demanded. 

The quality of beauty in these old structures has 
won recognition from other generations as well. 


Old Bridge at St. Generoux, Poitou 
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Jean Jacques Rousseau was so moved by his visit 
to the Pont du Gard that he thus expressed himself : 
“It was the first work of the Romans which I had 
seen. I hoped to see a monument worthy of the hands 
that had raised it; and for the first time in my life 
my expectations were surpassed by the reality. It 
belonged only to the Romans to produce such an 
effect. The aspect of this simple and noble work 
struck me all the more that it was in the midst of a 
desert where the silence and solitude increased the 
effect. . . . I walked along the three stages of this 
superb construction with a respect that made me al- 
most shrink from treading on it. The echo of my 
footsteps under the immense arches made me think 
I could hear the strong voices of the men who had 
built it. I felt lost like an insect in the immensity 
of the work. I felt, along with the sense of my own 
littleness, something nevertheless which seemed to 
elevate my soul: I said to myself, with a sigh—‘O 
that I had been born a Roman!’ I remained several 
hours in this rapture of contemplation. I came away 
from it in a kind of dream, and this reverie was not 
favorable to Mme. de Larnage (the latest of the 
numerous objects of Rousseau’s sentimental attach- 
ments). She had been careful to warn me against 


the attractions of the young women of Montpelier, 
but not against the Pont du Gard. One cannot think 
of everything.” Thus the old Roman Pont du Gard! 

What is it, then, that gives these bridges of Eu- 


Ile de la Cite, Paris, Showing Connecting Bridges 
Pont Neuf at lower left 
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rope a quality, a spirit, a personality, that with rare 
exceptions seems lacking in those of our own time 
and country? Why do the very stones and lines of 
their compositions inspire our imagination and satisfy 
our eyes? It is, to my thinking, not alone the his- 
torical associations that they recall, nor is it the skill 
with which they meet the practical purposes that 
they are intended to serve; but rather, that while - 
meeting the needs of the pedestrian above as well 
as the boatman below, they are conceived with so true 
and inherent a love of beauty that they have been 
thus glorified into masterpieces that are the delight 
of the centuries,—enduring memorials to the sincer- 
ity, ability, and instinctive love of beauty that ani- 
mated the original builders, but often wanting today. 
Let us look at some of the great bridges that the 
world has inherited ;—Spain, France. Italy, Syria, 
Africa, China,—these and many other countries 
glory in such treasures; not constructed as memo- 
rials, it is true, but built beautifully to meet the needs 
of their civilization, and lasting today as a lesson 
from which we might derive infinite profit and de- 
light, but which we tend to ignore. In almost every 
one of these countries it is the hand of mighty Rome 
that we recognize. Roads and bridges, waterways 
and aqueducts, were essential to her Empire build- 
ing, but lasting beauty was ever a part of the endur- 
ing workmanship with which these monuments of her 


Old Bridge at Montmorillon 


; A ; Sketch by S. V. Chamberlain for “Old Bridges of France,” 
progress were built. There can indeed be no denying Press of the American Institute of Architects 
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John W. Weeks Memorial Bridge, Cambridge, Mass. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects e 


the beauty of these old bridges. Their durability 
and serviceability are alike attested by their present 
existence and use. Can we, then, escape the con- 
clusion that the bridge is composite of those qualities 
that should find expression in every memorial? Does 
not this conclusion point the way toward the crea- 
tion in our own time of bridges that are as truly 
beautiful as they are already durable and serviceable ? 

The need of bridges as public utilities is infinitely 
greater now than ever it was in the old world, and 
this need we have satisfied from the practical stand- 


point with great skill; but in doing so we have gen- 
erally omitted beauty as one of the essential requi- 
sites, with the result that our modern bridges only 
half fulfill their possibilities. May we not, in conse- 
quence, decide that in that which is useful there lies 
hidden the very germ or essence of beauty? Any 
museum showing the utensils of the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans reveals how much thought they 
gave to making these humble accompaniments of 
their daily, lives a delight to behold without impair- 
ing in the least their usefulness. We, in the hurry 


Lt. Richard Mortimer, Jr., Memorial Bridge, Hamilton, Mass. 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown, Architects; Ralph W. Gray, Associated 
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Memorial Bridge Across the Potomac at Arlington, Va. 
McKim, Mead & White, Architects 


of our modern lives, are likely to find a place for 
beauty only when we are convinced that it will add 
to our incomes or to our importance. Its intrinsic 
excellence is little recognized. So with our bridges; 
the great proportion of those with which we are 
familiar are so exclusively utilitarian that there is no 
suggestion of beauty about them. They serve their 
purpose,—which is well,—but is it enough? Do 
they add dignity to the approaches of our great 
cities? Infrequently. Those that do so form a 
group of rare distinction. Do they add any line of 


beauty to their surroundings? Do they offer to our 
citizens any inducement to add to the beauty of their 
own lives? Do they, in sooth, inspire the beholder 
with any loftier vision, any finer conception of life? 
Very rarely. And yet, I hold that they may; and 
that in their very nature lurk untried possibilities, 
all but infinite in their variety, and so full of sugges- 
tion and inspiration as to tempt the imagination of 
our ablest designers. In these times a little thought 
will insure to the bridge its place, not merely as a 
utility that in a purely mechanical and rather un- 


Memorial Bridge to Charles Eliot, Blue Hill Reservation, Boston 
Designed by Arthur A. Shurtleff and A. W. Longfellow in consultation with Frederick Law Olmsted 
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lovely way serves its purpose, but as a thing of beau- 
ty and a source of pride, meeting the needs of a 
growing city and at the same time offering a most in- 
spiring subject for the creative genius of the modern 
architect. It is an opportunity full of possibilities. 

The world at large since the period of the Armis- 
tice has sought something that might best symbolize 
the spirit that animated those who freely gave their 
lives in the hope that their countries might live in 
peace. Every sort of war memorial has been erected, 
each and every one doubtless dedicated to the same 
spirit, but showing such variety of solutions and, 
in many instances, such hopeless ugliness of form, 
as to make the observer wish that he might have been 
left with his own mental picture of the spirit that 
was to be symbolized rather than the sad travesty on 
beauty that confronts him in a material so durable as 
to offer little hope of its early dissolution. May not, 
then, a bridge be in many instances an appropriate 
alternative? It would solve many a_ problem. 

That there is a growing recognition of the suita- 
bility of the bridge as a memorial by engineers as 
well as by architects is apparent from some of the 
illustrations that we include here. How nobly the 
bridge at Arlington, Va., immortalizes the sacrifices 
made in our Civil War! What a graceful addition 
to the growing group of Harvard’s buildings is the 
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John W. Weeks Memorial Bridge! With this the 
earlier Larz Anderson Memorial Bridge introduces 
a most harmonious and suitable note between the 
Colonial college buildings on the one hand and the 
modern stadium on the other. Springfield, Mass., 
may well be proud of its bridge across the Connecti- 
cut River, a memorial to the citizens of Hampden 
County who gave their lives or means that the city 
might prosper. The memorial to Charles Eliot is a 
particularly appealing and appropriate piece of 
work,—a lasting tribute to the foresight of a land- 
scape architect, set in the surroundings which his 
vision had secured for the enjoyment of the public. 

.At Hamilton, Mass., is perhaps the most perfect 
solution that we have found. This bridge could 
hardly be better suited to the lines of the road and 
stream, or more charmingly suggestive of its memo- 
rial purpose. These smaller bridges are excellent 
examples of the intimate character that may so prop- 
erly find expression in a memorial, and are convinc- 
ing evidence that it is not necessary for a bridge to 
be large to be effective from any point of view. 

In addition to the three characteristics that we 
have found essential in any memorial, we should note 
how perfectly the best of these bridges, whether old 
or new, harmonize with their surroundings, and how 
essential it is that in our admiration for the past we 


Larz Anderson Memorial Bridge, Cambridge, Mass. 
Haven & Hoyt, Architects 
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should avoid the repetition of features that are of 
only archzological interest. We should bend our 
energies to insure the solution of our problem first 
as a bridge problem, and then to incorporate with it 
the memorial character, which is highly important. 
See how perfectly the bridge at Montmorillon, in 
France, lends itself to the conformation and char- 
acter of the town beside it! It seems to become an 
integral part of it! What distinction and beauty are 
expressed in the old Roman bridge at Saint Chamas ! 
Incidentally, how appropriate are its triumphal arches 
for use in a memorial! The leisurely repetition of 
the arches in the bridge at Saint Generoux is per- 
fectly in keeping with the quiet country side and the 
half-hidden church with which it is composed. 
Limitations of space preclude the showing of other 
examples, but many handsome modern bridges exist 
in this country, such as that at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
the railroad bridge over Hell Gate, in New York, 
which have been studied and achieved with a fine 
feeling for beauty. Together with these accomplish- 
ments there should be mentioned the excellent policy 
adopted by many of our park commissions of adding 
to the beauty of the landscape by securing carefully 
studied bridge designs across waterways. The work 
of the Metropolitan Park Commission of Boston af- 
fords a notable and most successful instance. Nor 
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should we fail to mention the efforts of individuals 
who through their positions in the community and 
through never hesitating to voice their convictions 
have been a power for progress on the lines that we 
have suggested. Such a one was Colonel William A. 
Hayes, of Cambridge, Mass., whose belief in the 
suitability of a bridge for memorial purposes he 
never failed to express, urging its appropriateness 
particularly as a Harvard war memorial. 

Those who would look further into the possibili- 
ties of bridges as memorials I refer to the suggestive 
etchings and water colors of Brangwyn, to the mas- 
terly water colors of Vignal, or to the sketches of 
Rosenberg and Chamberlain. Perhaps no one has 
recognized how manifold and fascinating are these 
possibilities from the point of view of composition 
better than the English etcher, F. L. Griggs. His 
architectural training, coupled with a fertile imagina- 
tion, has taught him how to combine the simple bridge 
elements in great variety, with marvelous results. 

In conclusion, let us realize that although prac- 
tical necessities, aside from any consideration of 
beauty, are even more exacting in bridge building 
than in other architectural problems, it is often in 
the satisfying of these requirements that we find 
the very essence of our problem. In frankly meet- 
ing the practical we often discover the truly beautiful. 


Memorial Bridge at Springfield, Mass. 


Fay, Spofford & Thorndike, Designing and Supervising Engineers 
Haven & Hoyt, Advising Architects 
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BRIDGE COMPOSITION 
FROM AN ETCHING BY F. L. GRIGGS 


Royal Artillery Monument, London 


ADAMS, HOLDEN & PIERSON, Architects 
C. S. JAGGER, Sculptor 


HIS is one of the most interest- 

ing of the numerous splendid 

war memorials and monuments 
which have been erected in England 
during the past eight years. Both 
in mass and detail this memorial 
has great appeal. The _ interesting 
bas-reliefs showing artillery in action, 
as well as the model of the latest 
type of cannon which surmounts the 
monument, are executed in the same 
stone as the bulk of the memorial it- 
self, which gives a consistency and 
solidity to the entire design, and creates 
a suitable background for the several 
bronze figures, executed in heroic size, 
which ornament each face of the 
monument. Although the scale of the 
sculptured bas-relief is only life size, 
no inconsistency is felt because these 
bas-relicfs are treated as a decorative 
frieze on the monument itself. The in- 
scriptions themselves form one of the 
chief decorative features. The price 
of valor is suggested by the heroic 
bronze figure of the dead artillery man. 


Two Views of the Royal Artillery Monument, London 
345 
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White Memorial Fountain, Public Garden, Boston 
Henry Bacon, Architect; Daniel C. French, Sculptor 


Spencer Trask Memorial, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Henry Bacon, Architect; Daniel C. French, Sculptor 


The Relation of Sculpture to Architecture 


By CHARLES O. CORNELIUS 


F the many arts which contribute to the 

major art of architecture, none seems to 

present to its creators such difficult prob- 
lems for solution as does that of architectural sculp- 
ture. At the same time there is no element in the 
composition of a complete architectural design which 
is of greater importance to the whole. 

There must indeed be reasons why so many fail- 
ures have been registered among the increasing num- 
ber of examples of building in which architectural 
sculpture plays an essential part. The chief of these 
would seem to be a divergence between the points of 
view of the architect and the sculptor. The archi- 
tect thinks primarily in terms of constructional ¢éom- 
position,—part precisely related to part. The whole 
composition is built up in his mind not only as a 
pattern in light and shade or in voids and solids but 
also as a primary scheme upon a basis of weight and 
support. He thinks chiefly in terms of form and 
of light and shade. The sculptor, on the other hand, 
is a rather free agent, usually expressing himself in 
his work. The limitations of an architectural setting 
often hamper him and hinder to some extent the full 
swing of his genius. If, on the other hand, these 
limitations are not imposed, he is likely to go the full 
limit of the conception which is in his mind, inter- 
rupting perhaps the movement of the general design. 
On one hand we have the architect, to whom the 
sculpture is an enrichment for his building; on the 
other the sculptor for whom the building is a setting 
for his sculpture. It is a happy medium between 
these two which produces the finest results,—the 
sculptor working untrammeled, but conscious none 
the less of the limitations and requirements of his 
problem; the architect in his design properly placing 
the decorative sculpture so that it contributes to his 
structural design as a whole. The placing of the 
sculpture is chiefly the architect’s province. Here too 
many mistakes are made, the decorative relief fre- 
quently serving to negative the structural composition. 
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There are two general basic requirements to be 
met in the creation of good architectural sculpture. 
The first of these is the accurate relation between 
the sculpture itself and the architectural design of 
which it forms a part. The degree of its relief, its 
mass and form, its pattern in light and shade must 
all harmonize with certain lines and proportions, 
and with the scale and mass of the main composi- 
tion. Secondly, the idea expressed by the sculpture, 
usually an abstract idea, should be clearly yet subtly 
suggested, and its connection with the uses of the 
building should be quite definite and apparent. 

There is endless precedent for the placing as well 
as for the character of the sculptured work which is 
directly architectural. Perhaps a higher percentage 
of successes may be found in Greek work than in 
any other, although even here we must admit de- 
grees of successfulness. The metope sculpture would 
seem to be almost always adequate. The cella frieze 
of the Parthenon and the drums of the columns at 
Ephesus are almost flawless and perfectly fresh crea- 
tions. Pediment sculpture is not always equally suc- 
cessful. Tomb and theater reliefs are generally 
spirited and full of definite architectural character. 

In much of the Greek work there is a surprising 
freedom of treatment within the limitations of the 
general design. The observance of basic lines or 
directions of the design seems only to have inspired 
a greater intensity in the sculptor. In Gothic usage 
the sculpture is more cramped by the architecture. 
Expressing a different approach and point of view, 
it is none the less equally successful. There prob- 
ably remain to us today a greater number of ex- 
amples of completely satisfying architectural sculp- 
ture in Gothic form than in any other. The hieratic 
tradition which carries into this Gothic sculpture is 
peculiarly suited to the structural feeling of the 
architecture. The formalized and restrained expres- 
sion of emotion in the figures, the quaint grotesquery 
of the animals are all contributing influences. 


Carl Schurz Memorial, New York 
Henry Bacon, Architect, Karl Bitter, Sculptor 
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Panel on Carl Schurz Memorial, New York 
Henry Bacon, Architect; Karl Bitter, Sculptor 


The first requirement for the successful use of 
architectural sculpture, that of its relation to the 
building behind it, is controlled by the architect. He 
has here opportunities of emphasizing vertical or 
horizontal lines in his design, of accenting particular 
points or areas, and of gaining richer coloristic ef- 
fects in light or shade. Often a too insistent vertical 
may be softened by the sculpture, or an exaggerated 
horizontal broken up at proper points. A subtle 
building up of mass is achieved by proper sculptural 
grouping. All of this sculptural treatment is closely 
associated with the carving. The sculpture and carv- 


Courtesy of H. H. Martyn & Co., Ltd. 


ing should be distinct, the latter—usually of re- 
peated motifs and seldom possessing any other than a 
decorative idea,—emphasizes the architectural lines. 

If we can form any conclusions from the past to 
serve as a guide for the future, we may say that 
sculpture, when not used for itself alone, has been 
best placed in some position not primarily structural. 
The Greeks are seen using it most successfully in 
metopes,—spaces originally between beam ends which 
merely formed screens against the weather. The 


same is true of the great pediment sculpture of that 
nation. In tomb sculpture even less structural consid- 


War Memorial, Salisbury 
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Panel on Carl Schurz Memorial, New York 
Henry Bacon, Architect; Karl Bitter, Sculptor 


eration is required. In panels such as those on the 
Tower of the Winds, we again have pure decoration 
on a screen wall just as we have it in the Athenaic 
frieze of the Parthenon. Architecturally less success- 
ful than these treatments is. the use of the caryatid 
where peculiar beauty or effectiveness lies in other 
qualities. In the Gothic usage this deduction holds 
true to a large extent. The many exquisite statues 
about great portals or across facades are set with 
architectural enframement. Gargoyles project where 
variety in line or silhouette of mass is desired. Finials 
rising high above a buttress or roof line may carry 


some soaring figure. This, then, is one conclusion to 
be drawn,—that sculpture in itself is not a strength- 
giving element. It is rather an adjunct which may be 
employed to increase or subtract from the strength- 
giving elements of the main architectural design. 
Now as to methods in which this can be achieved. 
Standing off some distance from the sculpture, we 
may observe that the form of the main mass will 
serve to emphasize some subtle balance or propor- 
tion of the design behind it. Coming closer we will 
note that the predominating lines of the piece will 
carry out those of the architectural design, whether 


New York State Memorial, Gettysburg Battlefield 
Edward P. Casey, Architect 
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JN REMEMBRANCE OF MEMBERS OF THE LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE 
NEWSROOM WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES: FOR RIGHT. AND. FREEDOM 
AND WHOSE - NAMES ARE RECORDED ON THE ADJOINING TABLETS 
AND: OF THOSE SONS OF MBERS WHO LAID 
DOWN THEIR LIVES IN THE SAME GREAT CAUSE 
IN GRATITUDE ALSO-70 ALL MEMBERS AND SONS OF MEMBERS 
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WAR MEMORIAL TO MEMBERS, LIVERPOOL EXCHANGE NEWSROOM 
W. P. HORSBURGH, ARCHITECT 
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VICTORY MEMORIAL, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
R. TAIT McKENZIE, ARCHITECT 
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actually modeled in light and shade or more subtly 
suggested in the natural line of support of the group 
or figure. This will hold true whether the sculpture 
is free-standing, set against a facade or crowning 
its cornice, or whether it is in panel form breaking 
up into a certain tonality the surface of a screen wall. 
The actual treatment of the surfaces comes into this 
part of the discussion. One of the first requirements 
is a certain degree of formalization of pattern. Pure, 
free realism, while often splendidly gay used in con- 
nection with architecture, cannot well be made an 
essential element in so formalized an art. Formaliza- 
tion calls for simplification not only of form and line 
but also of surface. Broad surfaces of light throwing 
fine surfaces of shadow are requisite. 

Too literal a following of such general ideas as 
are expressed here can lead only to insipidity. It is 
merely as a general thought that they are offered. 
When we think of some of the great architectural 
sculpture of the eighteenth century in France or 
that of the Baroque in Italy, we find what would 
seem to be almost a complete contradiction to our 
general conclusions. Yet upon closer examination 
we would find that the same general ideas would hold 
true, though perhaps interpreted on a special scale. 
Scale plays a very important part in architectural 
sculpture. A sculptural motif can often be brought 
into harmony with its adjacent architecture by a 
proper employment of scale in its modeling. 

The abstract idea expressed by the sculpture calls 
less upon architectural than upon literary and icono- 
graphic knowledge. We may have representative 
scenes, such as the Egyptian, or semi-representative 
or allegorical, such as the Greek. Here figures are 
shown, usually in repose, but suggesting by their 
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Lafayette Memorial, Prospect Park, Brooklyn 
Henry Bacon, Architect; Daniel C. French, Sculptor 
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juxtaposition some idea associated with their place 
in the history of religion or thought. Actual char- 
acters from history or mythology may suggest the 
abstract qualities which are associated with them in 
men’s minds. Often, in such types of sculpture, in- 
scriptions must identify the characters. Another 
usual method is the personification of abstract qual- 
ities such as Justice or Probity,—figures equipped 
with attributes which identify them to the knowing. 
Much of modern subject matter in architectural 
sculpture is based upon either classical mythology or 
upon Christian iconography, both frequently inter- 
preted from Renaissance models. 

More intelligible, even if less subtle, is the per- 
sonification of abstract qualities or the representa- 
tion of the arts and sciences whose attributes are a 
clue to their identity. Association of ideas, too, is 
utilized in applying motifs whose repeated use in 
the past has led to their association with certain 
buildings devoted to special uses. In the purely 
modern school it seems possible to dispense with 
any very precise ideas, relying more upon the pure 
eesthetic pleasure to carry the-design. Spirited danc- 
ing figures or musicians at play seem adequate both 
from the point of view of design and meaning to 
express the uses of many buildings. Mourning figures 
or others in dignified procession might express an 
opposite extreme of feeling. This idea, while find- 
ing its place in modern usage, is nothing new, but a 
carrying on of the finest conceptions of ancient times. 
The famous balcony of musicians, for which Dona- 
tello is responsible, the Pisan pulpits, the tombs of 
the Dukes of Burgundy all express in sculptured 
form the sensations of joy or grief combined with an 
abstract quality of beauty which gives its own thrill. 


Baker Memorial, Parliament Buildings, Ottawa 
R. Tait McKenzie, Architect 
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COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULFINCH & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS 
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DETAILS, SOLDIERS’ GATE, BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE 
COOLIDGE, SHEPLEY, BULFINCH & ABBOTT, ARCHITECTS 
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WAR MEMORIAL, BURY, LANCASHIRE 
SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, ARCHITECT; HERMAN CAWTHRA, SCULPTOR 
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STATUE OF FRANCIS ASBURY, DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, MADISON, N. J. 
AUGUSTUS LUKEMAN, SCULPTOR 
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WAR MEMORIAL TABLET, CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION, NEW YORK 
BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE, ARCHITECT 
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The Winchester College War Cloister 


By SIR HERBERT BAKER, Architect 


LL the war me- 
morials at Win- 
chester are of 

one type; they are memo- 
rials pure and_ simple, 
making but one direct ap- 
peal; they have been de- 
signed not to serve any 
practical purpose but to 
consecrate a part of our 
daily way to or from 
school or chapel, so that 
those who run may read. 

The War Cloister, 
which commemorates the 
Great War, is built upon 
the lines of Wykehamical tradition and in close con- 
nection with the South African War Gate; together 
they form a Via Sacra for commoners, leading to 
work and worship. William of Wykeham made 
magnificent provision of gateways and courts for his 
70 scholars; but he could not foresee that in the 
twentieth century five-sixths of the school would be 
living outside his original precincts. Fortunately 
commoners still come there day by day to worship 
in chapel or chantry, and the cloisters have become 
accessible to all. Great and simple architecture has 
a direct message for youth as well as for age, and it 
exercises an untold influence upon those who live 
under its spell. Therefore it seemed right, in com- 
memorating the greatest event in our history, to 
endeavor to correct the architectural balance between 
college and commoners and between the east and the 
west side of “Meads.” This was done by removing 
some unsightly buildings which hid the old flint wall, 
and by raising in their place a greater “(Commoner 
Gate” in the form of a War Cloister, which harmon- 
izes in material and design with the spirit of the 
founder’s work. While these changes do much to 
enhance the beauty of Meads, which is the special 
garden of college men, they add even more to the 
heritage of commoners, who during centuries to come 
will pass through the War Cloister many times a day. 

The new building confronts, but does not attempt 
to challenge, Wykeham’s peerless cloister; they are 
both flint-faced, stone-dressed and bonded, roofed 
with oak, and are approximately of the same dimen- 
sions; but the resemblance ends there; they have 
nothing in common in general style or in detail of 
structure. Although a cloister in shape and sugges- 
tion, gaining in dignity and repose from the fact, our 
memorial differs, both in use and association, from 
the normal Gothic cloister. It will be used less as a 
place of rest or meditation than as a thoroughfare, 
and its associations are all of a special kind. Its 
architecture, sculpture, heraldry, and symbolism all 
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tell how the fellowship 
of Wykehamists was 
merged, by service and 
sacrifice, in the unity of 
the British Empire and 
allied nations in the 
memorable years of War. 

The exceptional char- 
acter of the War Cloister 
is expressed by the origi- 
nal style of its architec- 
ture. It has round arches 
PI >which rest on simple pil- 
“jars set in pairs to bear 

the roof stresses, and on 

each of three sides there 
are two buttresses to carry the thrusts of the arched 
roof trusses inside. The style is not so much eclectic 
as elemental; the forms are simple and austere and 
depend for their beauty upon proportions, texture 
and color. Four ashlar-faced domes occupy the cor- 
ners of the Cloister and are dedicated to the greater 
dominions and to India, whose quick response and 
heroic service stirred the heart of Great Britain. It 
isa great tribute, though no tribute could be too great 
to commemorate their valor. Use of the flintwork, 
with which the inner as well as the outer walls of 
the Cloister are faced, is an original treatment, and 
forms a beautiful background for the stone arches 
and marble columns as seen from the open garth, 
and a rich setting for the interior gems of arms, sym- 
bols, inscriptions, bas-reliefs, and name tablets. A 
narrow bed of flowers, in which roses and lilies pre- 
dominate, makes a fringe to the grass squares where 
they touch the arcades. The main entrance, that from 
Meads, is a circular arch 15 feet high; a pair of iron 
gates has been wrought for it, but they are seldom 
closed in term time. Above the arch is a gable con- 
taining a niche with a statue of the Virgin and Child, 
and her monogram is inlaid in flintwork. On either 
side is a tablet; one records the fact that the foun- 
dation stone was laid July 15, 1922, and the other 
the fact that the Cloister was opened May 31, 1924. 

Most of the shaped stones which formed the face 
of the old wall opposite the racquet court and mu- 
seum, or were found buried in its core, are used as 
bonding stones in the new flint walls, while a few in- 
teresting pieces of moulded and carved stone have 
been placed in the museum. There are some “‘tem- 
ples” among them, and there are others in the long 
piece of Wykeham’s wall, which was hidden behind 
the squash racquet court and has now been repaired 
and strengthened ; all these were relighted for the first 
time after many years at “illumina’ in December, 
1923. There has been excellent use of old material. 

The other chief entrance is in the southwest cor- 
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ner. Commoners enter by the South African War 
Gate from Kingsgate Street and look through a high 
round-arched doorway directly down the south gal- 
lery of the Cloister. They tread exactly the same 
path which commoners have long been treading. 
There is a little forecourt, ten yards in length, with 
the entrance to the armory on the right and on the 
left a stone tablet set in the old wall. It bears famous 
words from Pilgrim’s Progress: “Then said he, 
‘My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my 
pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him that can 
get it. My marks and scars I carry with me, to be 
a witness for me that I have fought His battles Who 
will now be my Rewarder.’ So he passed over, and 
all the trumpets sounded for him on the other side.” 
The four lion heads placed right and left in this open 
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court were discovered em- 
bedded in the stone wall. 
Above the doorway, by 
His Majesty’s gracious 


permission, are placed 
the royal arms. The large 
door and the small 


blocked doorway in the 
northwest corner have 
been provided to connect 
the Cloister with school 
buildings which may some 
day be built on the north 
side. The remaining door, 
on the south side, the 
“Door of Victory,” leads 
to the racquet court, the 
gymnasium, and the col- 
lege sick house. 

Inside the Cloister, the 
center and circumference 
both strike the note of 
Christian sacrifice. Where 
the four paved ways of 
the garth meet between 
the grass squares there is 
an octagonal monolith, 
inscribed “Esto fidelis 
usque ad mortem et dabo 
tibi coronam vite.’ From 
this base a stone shaft 
rises, crowned with a 
cross inscribed in Greek, 
“Christ is risen,” while 
two sentinel crusaders, 
facing east and _ west, 
guard the symbol of sac- 
rifice. The long inscrip- 
tion of solid stone letters 
set in a background of 
knapped flints forms the 
circumference and runs 
right round the Cloister 
in a continuous band 9 
feet from the ground. It 
is not an inscription in the usual sense of the word, 
but a prose poem, which fell naturally into Bibli- 
cal language. The Lombardic script has been de- 
signed, with much labor and skill, to suit the spe- 
cial qualities of flintwork. The words are these: 
“Thanks be to God for the service of these five hun- 
dred Wykehamists, who were found faithful unto 
death amid the manifold chances of the Great War. 
In the day of battle they forgot not God, Who cre- 
ated them to do His will, nor their country, the 
stronghold of freedom, nor their school, the mother 
of godliness and discipline. Strong in this threefold 
faith they went forth from home and kindred to the 
battle fields of the world, and treading the path of 
duty and sacrifice laid down their lives for mankind. 
Thou, therefore, for whom they died, seek not thine 
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own, but serve as they 
served, and in peace or 
in war bear thyself ever 
as Christ’s soldier, gentle 
in all things. valiant in ac- 
tion, steadfast in adver- 
sity.” Such are the lines. 
Round the garth, in 
the spaces between the 
arches, are arms and 
badges, symbols of all 
the national thoughts and 
home thoughts’ which 
haunted and inspired our 
soldiers in the war. On 
the east side, the arms of 
the four nations—Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales — occupy 
pride of place, and 
the four national em- 
blems, rose, thistle, sham- 
rock and leek, are set 
right and left of them. 
As we come westward, 
there are (in pairs) fac- 
ing one another, badges 
of the royal navy and the 
mercantile marine ; of the 
infantry and the artillery ; 
of the flying corps and 
the Red Cross; of re- 
wards of valor (typified 
by the V.C.) and high 
command (typified by the 
crossed baton and sword 
of a lieutenant-general ) ; 
of foreign policy (repre- 
sented by the arms of 
Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
Foreign Secretary) and 
government of the em- 
pire (by the arms of 
Lord Chelmsford, Vice- 
roy of India). Toward 
the west, in the center are the arms of William 
of Wykeham and of the see of Winchester; right 
and left, the arms of the city of Winchester and a 
symbolic device for Hampshire; the arms of 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge; and 
finally, as representing the school at this epoch, 
the arms of Lord Selborne, warden (1920-1925), 
and of Dr. Rendall, head master (1911-1924). On 
the inside walls are built tablets of gray Derbyshire 
marble inscribed with the names of the 500 Wyke- 
hamists who fell in the war,—16 tablets in all, 
grouped in pairs, between each pair a stone record- 
ing the great battles of the war. Above stand the 
arms of the allied nations, and the leopard of Eng- 
land is linked with them in cords of friendship. 
Among the stones which bond the flint facing to 
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the core of the wall are larger and more regular 
stones carved in low relief—like the little stone shields 
on either side of the porch of the college sick house— 
representing the arms of the dominions and the 
provinces of India and symbols of the dependen- 
cies, groups of dependencies, islands, and mandatory 
states of the empire, and also some battlefield areas 
outside the territories of the allies. These symbols, 
like the arms recently granted to the provinces of 
India and here displayed for the first time, attempt 
to express historical, geographical, mythological, and 
other dominant facts and influences of those por- 
tions of the empire. The four corners of the Cloister 
are dedicated to dominions, colonies,and India. They 
are vaulted with stone domes, their keystones being 
carved with the imperial emblems. In the pavement are 
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large circular slabs, which 
have been quarried in the 
dominions or India and 
generously given for the 
memorial by their gov- 
ernments. Inlaid in these 
paving slabs are symbols 
in brass to be polished 
into gold by the feet of 
the future centuries’ gen- 
erations of Wykehamists. 

Badges of 120 regi- 
ments, in which the 500 
Wykehamists served, are 
blazoned on the corbels 
and tie beams of the 
roof; the remaining four badges, which belong to the 
regiments most closely associated with Winchester, 
are carried by angels on the oak struts of the roof 
over the arches. On other struts shaped as angels and 
on the bosses, where the curved roof trusses meet, 
are other carved symbols. There are two sculptured 
reliefs, of Victory and Peace, opposite each other at 
the center on the north and south walls. For a gen- 
eral system of low-toned illumination, electric lights 
are set high up in the walls behind pierced stones, in 
the manner of the traditional “temples.” Provision 
has been made for hanging lanterns, if required, 
from the roof beams. In the outside north wall, close 
to the northeast angle, stands a craftsmen’s stone, 
recording the names of the architect,—Sir Herbert 
Baker, A.R.A.; and the sculptor and carver,—Alfred 
Turner, A.R.A., who, under the generous instruc- 
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tions of the builders, 
Messrs. Holloway Broth- 
ers, treated the interests 
of his employers and the 
school as one. Below the 
names are carved the 
words: “Non sibi_ sed 
Deo et mortus.” 

There are others who 
must not be forgotten ; it 
was a joy to all at Win- 
chester to see the foun- 
dation, a raft of steel 
enforced concrete, laid 
deep and _ strong; to 
watch the walls rising 
day by day, hour by hour; to mark the swift and 
continuous growth of this building. But most pleas- 
ant of all was it to observe the energy and pride 
which the men (practically all of them of Winches- 
ter) displayed in their work; their hammers, hods 
and chisels were never idle; we were back in the 
good old days. The Cloister was indeed a work of 
willing codperation, in which artists and craftsmen 
felt the spell of Wykeham’s art and tradition, were 
inspired by the greatness of their task, and were en- 
couraged by the generous trust and ready assistance 
of the committee. While essentially modern in form 
and spirit, the War Cloister fits well into its posi- 
tion among the other collegiate buildings which dur- 
ing centuries have been growing up in this historic 
old city. It typifies the spirit of Winchester, essen- 
tially modern, yet carefully regarding tradition. 


One Side of the Cloister 


Corner of the Cloister 


The Charlesfort Monument, Parris Island, S. C. 


By ALBERT SIMONS and SAMUEL LAPHAM, JR. 


HARLESFORT was established in 1562 on 

what is now Parris Island, S. C., by Jean 

Ribaut, acting under a commission from 
Admiral Coligny. The purpose of this settlement 
was not only to extend the domains of the King of 
France, Charles IX, but also to form a colony that 
would be a refuge for Huguenots. On the seaward 
end of Parris Island was built Charlesfort, and here 
Ribaut erected a small octagonal stone column to 
mark the land as belonging to Charles IX and to 
France. The little settlement existed until 1563, 
when mutiny arose among its members. The fort 
was abandoned, and having built a small ship, the 
garrison attempted to return to France. Shortly 
after its departure the site was visited by the Span- 
ish, the fort burned, and the column carried away. 
For many years it was supposed that Charlesfort, 
while on Port Royal Sound, was not on Parris 
Island. Led by his interest in historical matters, 
Col. John Millis of the U. S. Corps of Engineers, 
assisted by Gen. Harry Lee of the Marine Corps, 
began a search for the site in 1917. The World War 
intervened, but after it was over the search was re- 
sumed by General Lee and Major G. H. Osterhaut, 
under authority from the Secretary of War and with 
aid and suggestions from prominent citizens and 
authorities on South Carolina history. Full reports 
of the search can be found recorded in “Transactions 
of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina,” so we 
quote herewith only part of General Lee’s report on 
the final result:—‘‘. . . when men were available, 
Major Osterhaut was placed in charge of the work 
with directions to clear the site and then to run deep 
and narrow trenches at right angles across the sup- 
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posed location of the fort and within the area traced 
by the old moat. After digging, the trenches dis- 
closed the butt ends of cedar posts, generally their 
tops and sidings, some 2 or 3 feet below the surface 
of the ground. The trees within this area had mark- 
ings on them showing where the old parapet had 
been, and eventually complete traces of the old stock- 
ade were disclosed. . . .”’ With the exception of the 
old stone tower at Newport, this fort on Parris Island 
is certainly the oldest structure erected by the white 
race within the present limits of the United States 
of which any discernible tface remains today. 

Upon being told of what was found, the Huguenot 
Society of South Carolina conceived the idea of 
building an appropriate monument on the site; its 
officers appealed to the state’s congressmen and sen- 
ators for aid in securing an appropriation for a mon- 
ument, and this was later approved and passed by 
congress. A committee composed of the Secretary 
of the Navy, the Commandant of the 6th Naval Dis- 
trict, and the President and Secretary of the Hugue- 
not Society was appointed to handle the matter, and 
they selected Messrs. Simons & Lapham, of Charles- 
ton, as the architects for the proposed memorial. 

The parti pris had already been made, and it was 
decided that the monument should consist of an 
octagonal shaft, bearing the royal arms of France, 
reminiscent of the marker set up by Jean Ribaut. 
The general character of this marker was known, 
since Ribaut had set up two, the other being on the 
River of May, in Florida, and Jacques Le Moyne, an 
artist, accompanying Laudonniere on another colon- 
izing voyage to Florida in 1564, had sketched it. 
This engraving is contained in the “Brevis Narratio.” 
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For the Charlesfort monument’s design, however, 
the details, sketchily indicated in LeMoyne’s engrav- 
ing, had to be exact, and it was therefore necessary 
to verify the French arms of the time of Charles IX 
and to identify the order that surrounded the shield. 
This presented a line of research which led to cor- 
respondence with students and authorities of military 
insignia and heraldry, especially Capt. G. M. Chand- 
ler Ue cA and) Gol) R. ies CollinswUSSACewho 
took a personal interest in the search. Thanks to the 
rather extended efforts of Col. Collins, the details 
were definitely verified by descriptions in the 
“Promptuaire Armorial et General’ by Boisseau, 
published at Paris in 1657, and in the “Manuel du 
Blazon” by Parois, published at Paris in 1854. 
Through the enthusiasm of Col. Collins, Lt. Col. 
Falls became interested and supplied a definite check 
on the heraldic correctness by obtaining and present- 
ing the architects with rubbings from a coin minted 
in the reign of Charles IX, which showed the French 
shield and crown, and with a rubbing of the medal- 
lion of the collar of the Order of St, Michel, prob- 
ably dating from the early eighteenth century, both 
taken from specimens in the collection of the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society. From these and from an 
illustration in the files of the architects, showing the 
royal arms above the fireplace in the ballroom at 
Fontainebleau, the details were determined beyond 
peradventure. The arms consist of a shield bearing 
three fleurs de lys, surmounted by the royal crown 
and surrounded by the grand collar and pendant of 
the Order of St. Michel. This order, it may be said 
in passing, was founded by Louis XI in 1469 to 
commemorate the heroic resistance of the fortress- 
monastery of Mont St. Michel to the English inva- 
sions, and consisted in the beginning of 36 chevaliers. 
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In setting up the monument it was possible, 
through the co6dperation of the personnel of the 
Public Works Office of the Marine Reservation, to 
carry out one of those minor refinements which have 
added to the interest of the work. A calculation 
was made of the reckoning of Parris Island from 
Dieppe, and the angle bearing the royal arms was 
set by the compass on that reckoning facing toward 
the coast of France and the homes of those brave 
colonists. The reverse or landward side was de- 
signed by the architects to present a contrast to the 
pomp of royalty. The open Bible is surmounted by 
the sacred monogram “I. H. S.” and supported by a 
scroll bearing the words “Religion, Freedom and 
Trust.” These might be interpreted as symbols of 
freedom of conscience, tempered by that divine hu- 
manity that leads to the goal of enlightenment and 
truth. The double wreaths at the top recall the 
sacrificial garlands placed on Ribaut’s marker by the 
Indians when they worshiped it as a totem, as 
shown in the engraving by Le Moyne. In the ap- 
proval of the drawings by the National Commission 
of Fine Arts, the Commission suggested the use of 
native plant forms as more significant than the usual 
highly conventionalized forms of decoration. The 
wreaths are therefore composed of pine, magnolia and 
sycamore leaves and branches, all native to the place. 

The problem of the inscriptions for the monu- 
ment involved two legends, being brief in order that 
the letters be in scale with the heroic size of the 
shaft. The inscription below the Bible was prepared 
by John Bennett, the author and historian, and that 
below the French arms by Miss K. B. Mazyck, 
Librarian of the Huguenot Society. The orthog- 
raphy used for the proper names was verified by 
W. C. Miller, the President of the Huguenot Society. 


From an Engraving by Le Moyne, 1591 
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SEAWARD SIDE, CHARLESFORT MONUMENT, PARRIS ISLAND, S. C. 
SIMONS & LAPHAM, ARCHITECTS 
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MONUMENT TO THE A. E. F., NEAR ST. NAZAIRE 
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COMMODORE THOMAS MACDONOUGH MEMORIAL, VERGENNES, VT. 


JOHN RUSSELL POPE, ARCHITECT 
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MEMORIAL FOUNTAIN, ARLINGTON, MASS. 
R. CLIPSTON STURGIS, ARCHITECT 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE MEMORIAL, LONDON 
SIR REGINALD BLOMFIELD, ARCHITECT; REID DIRK, SCULPTOR 
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MEMORIAL TO ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
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MONUMENT AT THE STATE HOUSE, BOSTON 
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WAR MEMORIAL, KEARNY, N. J. 


JULIUS LOESTER, SCULPTOR 


Memorial Tablets 


By ROBERT P. BELLOWS 


ing improvement in the quality of indoor memo- 
rials. For instance, at the top of Beacon Hill, 
within a 200-yard radius of my office, there are 
enough examples to suggest the text and illustrations 
for this article. This survey, therefore, will be con- 
fined to the work, old and new, in King’s Chapel, to 
the new War Memorial in the Boston Architectural 
Club Library, and to that most surprising series of 
wall tablets lately erected by Boston architects in the 
stairway hall of the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society, at 9 Ashburton Place. If the reader 
wishes to go slightly farther afield, he will find recent 
memorials of merit in the Massachusetts State 
House, and in the Old North and First Chutches. 
The work of R. Clipston Sturgis in these churches 
deserves an article by itself. He set a pace in the 
Old North which no doubt has influenced the other 
Boston architects, mentioned here for their work on 
Ashburton Place. Most of these tablets, as will be 
seen, hark back to old times. Wall tablets erected 
today in such historic buildings as King’s Chapel or 
the Old North must necessarily conform to the eigh- 
teenth century character of those delightful old edi- 
fices. The New England Historic Genealogical So- 
ciety on Ashburton Place, in commemorating worthies 
of other days, has sought to maintain the same 
character, which clothes with architectural dignity 
these memorials to some of New England’s pioneers. 
Among the most delectable spots on this hemi- 
sphere for the study of wall tablets in historical 
sequence, is King’s Chapel. This gracious building 
dates from 1749. As we tread its venerable, historic 
aisles, between the high-backed, damask-covered pews, 


|: some localities there has been, of late, a surpris- 


we view a succession of mural monuments dating 
from the building of the church to the present day. 


1746. “M.S. Francisce Shirley’— 

Her many virtues and those of her daughter re- 
quire some 54 lines of Latin for their enumeration. 
Though we may stumble at their meaning, the well 
cut letters are a delight. 

1758. “M. S. Caroli Apthorp”’— 

Another lengthy inscription, cunningly placed 
upon a square white marble field. Though death 
provides its theme, the monument is full of life and 
color. The insets of tawny red marble, the urn of 
yellow, the golden torches (these of wood!), the 
painted arms and the lamenting cherub are the work 
of “Hen: Cheere,” for he has so signed his name and 
“Fect” after it. What a thrill was felt when we found 
this same name in a book devoted to the London of 
the eighteenth century! There Mr. Cheere figured 
as a worker in marble and a maker of mantelpieces. 
It is not to be doubted that these wall monuments of 
the grander sort were ordered from London, made 
there, and shipped to the colonies. Here is another, 
perhaps in certain respects the best. 

1766. “Sacred to the Memory of Samuel Vassall, 
Esq.” He was “a steady and undaunted asserter of 
the Liberties of England.” His fortunes suffered 
from “the rage of the times.” Yet his great-grand- 
son, Florentius, of the island of Jamaica, found the 
wherewithal to commemorate his ancestor most hand- 
somely. For once the script is in English. Much is 
to be recounted. Two columns of praise are deemed 
necessary. But what style to the lettering, what a 
telling spacing and arranging of the resounding 
phrases! The author has signed his work, “W. 
Tyler, Sculpsit, London.” 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, (himself the 
subject of a large tablet in King’s Chapel), has well 
voiced the sentiment awakened by these memorials : 
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War Memorial Tablet Over Doorway, King’s Chapel, Boston 
Robert P. Bellows, Architect 
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VASSALL MONUMENT, KING'S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
W. TYLER, SCULPTOR, LONDON 1766 
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Crapo Tablet, New England Historic Genealogical Society, Boston 
Brainerd & Leeds, Architects 


Menument to Gen. Richard Montgomery, St. Paul's Chapel, New York 
Pierre Charles L’Enfant, Designer 
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“Lightly we glance the 
fresh-cut marbles 
o’er; 

Those two of earlier 
date our eyes en- 
thrall: 

The proud old Briton’s 
by the western door, 

And hers, the Lady of 
Colonial days, 

Whose virtues live in 
long-drawn classic 
phrase, 

The fair Francisca of 
the southern wall.” 

The poet refers to the 
Vassall and Shirley mon- 
uments. And so on down 
the years, the scholars’ 
Latin giving way to good 
English, the lengthy eulo- 
gies becoming more di- 
rect and (praise God!) 
shorter. Alas, the design 
and lettering are losing 
much of their earlier dis- 
tinction and architectural 
character. 

By Civil War times, the 
art of designing memo- 
rials had sunk to its low- 
est level. There is true 
pathos in such  inscrip- 
tions as “Cabot Jackson 
Russell, Captain 54th 
Reg’t. Infantry Mass. 
Vols. Killed at Fort 
Wagner, S. C., July 18, 
1863 @ 18.” Note that 
this boy-captain was only 
18 when he laid down his 
life for his country! This 
is one of 14 glorious 
names, all of sons of the 
Chapel, set forever in 
ugly block-cut letters on 
shiny chamfered marble. 
Many words are abbre- 
viated. The one attempt 
at Latin, “se” 1s wrong. 
The standard is lower. 

Now don’t let us sup- 
pose that this decline in 
the art of designing mu- 
ral tablets was due to 
lack of reverence or care. 
Our fathers and grand- 
fathers had lost touch 
with the niceties of the 
eighteenth century pro- 
ductions. They had been 
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too busy with other things 
to work out their own 
artistic salvation. Art 
was “down, but not out.” 
Gradually the quality of 
the tablets became better 
again. A recognition of 
the beauty of lettering 
per se was once more evi- 
dent. McKim’s firm glo- 
rified the Roman letter 
both in the Public Li- 
brary and in the Shaw 
Memorial. Frank Chou- 
teau Brown in his book 
taught the architects a 
wide range of delightful 
alphabets. The ancient 
graveyards gave up their 
best script. Typography 
improved. President 
Eliot reduced the bulk of 
many an inscription to a 
few impressive lines. The 
wording was calculated to 
fill acceptably a definite 
space. That quiet, per- 
suasive and beloved stone 
carver, John Evans, knew 
much more about such 
things than his clients, 
the architects. But all 
were learning. Is it any 
wonder that those who 
cared became dissatisfied 
with the stock block let- 
ter long admired and used 
by the stone cutter? 

In recent years only a 
restricted number of care- 
fully considered memo- 
rials have been placed in 
King’s Chapel. One of 
the last is that to Robert 
S. Peabody, “Architect, 
Warden of this Church.” 
After the erection of this 
simple tablet, all the avail- 
able space seemed to be 
taken. Odd corners and 
the stair walls to the gal- 
leries alone remained, and 
they were soon filled up 
also. In 1918 the archi- 
tects of Boston erected an 
unusually attractive slate 
tablet to Peter Harrison, 
architect of the building. 
It was placed in the vesti- 
bule, unfortunately some- 
what overshadowed by the 
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Underwood Tablet, New England Historic Genealogical Society, Boston 
Strickland, Blodgett & Law, Architects 
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Apthorp Monument, King’s Chapel, Boston 
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Peter Harrison Tablet, King’s Chapel, Boston 


Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Architect 


Havens Tablet, New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, Boston 
Gordon Allen, Architect 


wooden cleat of an ancient and very necessary bell rope. 

Despite the fact that “all available and proper wall 
space on the main floor of the church was used up,” 
the Great War induced a reconsideration of this pro- 
nouncement. Again the children of the Chapel must 
be honored,—those who had “died leaving an exam- 
ple of noble courage.” A solution was found by 
taking the scant space above the western door, the 
main door of egress under the organ gallery. The 
required tablet and surrounding architecture were 
united to form the new Memorial Doorway. The old 
doors remain between their richly classical columns. 

At the house of the Boston Architectural Club, 
16 Somerset Street, a similar problem presented 
itself. In the new Memorial Library, the fireplace, 
mantelpiece and over-mantel are designed to form 
one composition. The tablet with the names of those 
members of the Club who lost their lives fighting in 
the Great War is the motif dominating the room. 

Now comes the most interesting part of this nar- 
rative. A few years ago the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society invited contributions to a fund. 
Several subscribers under certain conditions were 
asked to name ancestors of worth for commemora- 
tion. It was planned to place tablets up and down 
the walls of the central staircase of the Society’s new 
building. The response was impressive, and the 
Society found itself under the delightful obligation 
of placing a large number of tablets. There was, of 
course, only a limited amount of money to spend on 
the individual tablets together with the architectural 


Deering Tablet, New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, Boston 
Strickland, Blodgett & Law, Architects 
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services involved. Fortunately the Society had the 
good sense to turn for advice and counsel to one of 
its members, William T. Aldrich, architect. It is to 
the everlasting credit of Mr. Aldrich and the archi- 
tects he invited to share the work with him that they 
accepted this difficult and unremunerative commis- 
sion. But the idea appealed to all of them. Here 
was a chance to try themselves out in friendly rivalry. 
The architects who designed the tablets, now placed 
up and down the Society’s stairway, are William T. 
Aldrich; Gordon Allen; the firm (now dissolved) of 
Bellows & Aldrich; Brainerd & Leeds; Alexander 
Emerson; Ralph W. Gray; Little & Russell; the late 
Lawrence Park; Stanley Brampton Parker; and 
Strickland, Blodgett & Law. The monument to 
Abraham Lincoln, given by his son, the late Robert 
T. Lincoln, was designed by Frederic Allen, sculptor. 

Much of this information as well as permission to 
use its photographs is due to the kindness of the 
Society. William Prescott Greenlaw, Librarian and 
Assistant Treasurer, was the originator of the scheme 
and has been kindness itself. Mrs. Florence Conant 
Howes, Assistant Secretary, has won many a dis- 
tracted architect’s appreciation by her helpfulness and 
tact in carrying out the work. There are about 60 
tablets in place. Some of the designers did more, 
some less. The work has gone along quietly for 
eight years, and is not wholly finished yet. The 
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tablets average about 10 square feet in area, No GhecenEsDIcreNee En cland Historic Genealogical 
two are of the same pattern. There are limestone, Society, Boston 
slate and marble tablets. A few are of wood. Some Strickland, Blodgett & Law, Architects 


Capen Tablet, New England Historic Genealogical Barber Tablet, New England Historic Genealogical 
Society, Boston Society, Boston 


Gordon Allen, Architect Ralph W. Gray, Architect 
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are of brass or of bronze. 
Several show a combina- 
tion of materials. Some 
are frankly experimental. 
Color has been  intro- 
duced by the use of con- 
trasting materials. ~The 
application of paint or 
enamel has been particu- 
larly successful where 
coats of arms form parts 
of the designs. Paint has 
also been used with good 
effect, in some cases, to 
bring out the lettering. 
A wise committee kept 
down the number of 
words in each inscription 
to a minimum. Much 
time and thought must 
have been put into the simple, condensed phrasing. 
Then it was up to the architects. They were given 
their locations and told to “‘go to it.” The results have 
justified the scope given by this generous treatment. 

The expensive nature of such memorials was a 
check on over-elaboration. There was, however, a 
chance for well carved lettering, a simple enframe- 
ment, and perhaps a bit of ornament. But this was as 
far as it was possible to go. The architects’ designers 
worked their heads off over the lettering! The local 
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William Clarke Tablet, New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, Boston 
Ralph W. Gray, Architect 
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William Hamersley Tablet, 
Genealogical Society, Boston 
Bellows & Aldrich, Architects 
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antiquities, such as those 
already here described in 
King’s Chapel, were 
never. scrutinized so 
sharply before; and cob- 
blers’ wax was rubbed 
across white paper on 
many a headstone in the 
Granary Burying Ground 
or that on Copp’s Hill. 
English books on memo- 
rials became the “best 
sellers” in architectural 
circles, for the English 
for the most part are 
doing this sort of thing 
better than we. Occult 
words pertaining to let- 
tering such as “spur” and 
“serif” and “flourish” be- 
came common in office parlance. It is incredible how 
well some of this lettering is designed and executed. 
It is readable and full of variety. It shows a high 
regard for emphasis and balance. But few will ever 
know at what cost of toil and study it was produced ! 
The enframement and ornament were much easier. 

Sometime, we hope a book will be published in 
handsome form giving each of the tablets a full page. 
At that scale it would be possible to give more than 
a mere suggestion of their merits and their distinction. 


New England Historic 


William Henry Wilson Tablet, New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, Boston 
Gordon Allen, Architect 
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Earty 17TH Century Enocuish Oak Court-CupsBoarn, by Kensington 


NGLISH oak furniture of the 17th Century 

expresses the character of a great home-loving 
people. In fact, much of its fascination lies in its liv- 
able quality—the sense it imparts of homely service. 
It has an individuality, too, not found in the more 
highly developed work of the Continent because it 
grew under the hands of the craftsman and was not 
the realization of a formal design previously conceived 
in detail. 

We illustrate an interesting example—a court-cup- 
board reproduced from an early 17th Century orig- 
inal. The form is distinctly English, well-balanced 
and an excellent piece of cabinet construction. In all 
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of the ornament is the spirit of the renaissance, but 


most entertainingly rendered in the traditions of 


English craftsmanship. Furniture, such as this, so 
expressive of Anglo-Saxon character, finds its place 
naturally in the American home. 

All of the character and the decorative quality 
of the old work are retained in Kensington repro- 
ductions, because they, too, are the product of real 
craftsmanship and faithfully reflect the spirit as well 
as the form in every detail of design. 

Kensington Furniture is made in all the dec- 
orative styles appropriate for American homes. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with furnish- 
ings harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to 
avail themselves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and staff. 


I!lustrated “Booklet F sent on request 


SHOWROOMS 
41 WEST 45TH STREET 
6TH FLOOR 


WoORK SHOPS 
605-611 EAST 132ND 
STREET 


KEsNTON-ACOANN 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
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Senate Chamber in Canadian Parliament Buildings at Ottawa 


Canada’s Senate Chamber is in Walnut — 


ERE is an interesting example of the 
rich contribution in beauty and dignity 
which walnut makes to the public building. 


In replacing the building destroyed by 
fire ten years ago, the architects selected 
materials which would last through the 


years and become more beautiful with age. 


Write for 
new free book 
on paneling. 


See below. 


bines to an unusual degree beauty with utility. 


The woodwork of this room must with- 
stand the coming and going of large numbers 
of persons. Walnut stands the wear of daily 
use perhaps better than any other wood. 
Dents and fingermarks seem to remain almost 
invisible upon the hard surface of this fine 


Walnut is pre-eminently such a material. 


Age only increases the beauty of walnut. There are 
plenty of historic buildings which prove this to be a 
fact. Years add a soft mellowness to walnut that gives it 
a constant charm. 


Walnut is particularly well suited to purposes such as 
the one portrayed here because it is a wood which com- 
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cabinet wood. This is largely because the. 
beauty of walnut is in the wood itself. 


We have recently published an interesting book which 
gives valuable data on simple paneling jobs. This book is. 
called “American Walnut for Interior Woodwork and. 
Paneling.” Send for a copy for your files. Use this coupon. 
for convenience. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send 
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“American Walnut for Interior Woodwork and Paneling” 
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HAPPY example of the modern trend toward artistic individuality 
in business interiors is illustrated in this photograph. Note the im- 
portant role played by the striking floor of Gold Seal Marble-ized Tile. 


This resilient cork-composition tile combines the standard BonpED 
Froor comfort, quiet and durability, with the rich color shadings of 
marble. Hundreds of luxurious designs are possible. 


For these reasons, the architect seeking unusual effects in floors of 
proved merit will find it worth while to investigate Gold Seal Marble-ized , 
Tile—and the Bonprep Fioors service and Guaranty Bond that go with it. 


BonDED Fioors Company, Inc. Branches and Distributors 
1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. as in principal cities 


‘Salesroom, Ruud Manufacturing Company, New York Cy 
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EXPERT ADVICE 
On Linoleum Specifications 


For the convenience of architects we ofter, through 
our sole selling agents, a complete contract service on 
linoleum floors. 


In New York, or any of the cities listed below 
where there are branch offices, a Sloane representative 
will, upon request, cooperate with any architect, not 
only in recommending the particular type or grade or 
linoleum most suitable for any job, but also in draw- 
ing up specifications and supplying the names of rep- 
resentative contractors who are in a position to supply 
and lay the linoleum specified. 


In availing themselves of this service, architects 
assure their clients of thorough satisfaction, both as to 
the quality of the linoleum and its installation. 


Communicate with W. & J. Sloane, either at 577 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, or at any of the branch 
offices listed below. 


W.& J. Sloane Manufacturing Co., Trenton, N. ih: 


W. & J. SLOANE 


TEs DEN OVE UUM Se eee Cau To Lay Sy. 


Branch offices at CHICAGO + BOSTON + DETROIT + SAN FRANCISCO + PHILADELPHIA + BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS + DALLAS +» DENVER + LOS ANGELES + PORTLAND and SEATTLE 
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fren ch Bucolics told in pictures 


give this Soile de Jouy its Cighteenth Century charm 


Peasant Lire in 18th Century France should have been a pleasant 
affair, from the pictures of it we find in these delightful toiles 


PEASANT woman rubs out ner 
clothes on a rock beside a water- 
mill... two men gather in their nets after 
the day’s catch... a boy bends beneath 
the weight of his sheaf of wheat... a man 
fishes, idly reclining on a mossy rock, 
whileagirlanda dogsit quietly beside him. 


These delightful scenes of rural France 
give this toile de Jouy an antique air, 
quite as if it had been designed by the 
famous J. B. Huet himself, back in the 
18th Century. 


They are developed on a cream back- 
ground in rouge, dull blue, mauve, or sepia 
—all characteristic toile de Jouy tones. 

Toiles de Jouy, with their little rural or 
historical scenes printed in a single clear 
color on a neutral background, make de- 


ughtful draperies or slip covers. They 
may be used for bedspreads or wall cov- 
erings, as well. And since they lend 
themselves to the decorative schemes of 
widely varied types of interiors—living- 
rooms, bedrooms, dining-rooms, sun 
rooms, children’s rooms, libraries—these 
toiles have a large and ever-increasing 
following. 


7 Y 7 


‘Tue delightful pattern and color range 
of the Schumacher toiles de Jouy will be 
of the greatest interest to decorators, up- 
holsterers and the decorating services of 
department stores. There are also other 
fine Schumacher drapery and upholstery 
fabrics suitable for furnishings of every 
period—lovely brocades, damasks, broca- 


telles, velvets, tapestries, chintzes, linens, 
satins and taffetas. 


“Your Home and 
the Interior Decorator’’ 


Many people who could well afford the services of 
a decorator fail to do so through failure to under- 
stand how such a service functions. 

To explain the economy and advantages of using 
a decorator, we have prepared the booklet, “Your 
Home and the Interior Decorator.” 

Beautifully illustrated in color, this book is being 
mailed to decorators, upholsterers and the decorat- 
ing service of department stores. If you have not 
received a copy, please write us. And let us explain 
our special offer whereby you may send this book 
to your prospective clients. F. Schumacher & Co., 
Dept. J-12, 60 West goth Street, New York, Im- 
porters, Manufacturers and Distributors to the 
trade only, of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Los Angeles and Paris. 


F-SCHUMACHER & CO 
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A GREETING 
LAN APPRECIATION 
AND A PROMISE 


LO 


HE season's greetings are in order. The TUTTLE 

&? BAILEY MFG. CO., wishes you A MERRY: 
CHRIS ENA Sie eee et Yer PROSPER GUIS 
NEW ‘YEAR. 


As 1926 approaches its end, we find it fitting and 
natural to reminisce. During our eighty years exist- 
ence it has been our pleasure to work with hundreds 
ofarchitects. We have kept pace witharchitectural ten- 
dencies through four score years. We have progressed 
—achieved. Much of our advancement has been made 
possible by the confidence you have placed in us. A 
word of appreciation is not amiss . .. we thank you 


for your past favors and consideration. 


Today—TUTTLE & BAILEY facilities reach around 
the world. Branch offices are established in centrally 
located cities. Each has a personnel capable of ren- 
dering architects in their vicinity efficient, prompt 
co-operation. We solicit your commissions with the 
promise that the same dependability associated with 
all TUTTLE & BAILEY dealings in the past is as- 


sured you in the future. 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFc Co. 
Established 1846 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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‘AUTHENTIC PLASTER. ORNAMENT 


PLATE N22 
ENGLISH LIVING ROOM 


JACOBSON PLASTER ORNAMENTS 
ARE. MOSTLY AUTHENTIC REPRO- 
DUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORK~ 
BECAUSE OF THIS FACT, MODEL 
ING CHARGES ARE ELIMINATED> 
IN OUR CATALOGUE YOU WILL 

FIND AN AMPLE SELECTION FOR 
EVERY PERIOD OF DESIGN> 
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Complete folio of this series will be sent you on request. 
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Temple Beth-El 
Jersey City, N. J 


P. A. Vivarttas 
Architect 


ZENITHERM 


A MATERIAL FOR LARGE INTERIORS 


Zenitherm lends itself admirably to 
use in large buildings where the archi- 
tectural effect is primarily dependent 
on mural design. The view shown 
herewith indicates clearly the blend 


of dignity and beauty imparted by 
Zenitherm as a wall material. Zeni- 
therm is weather-proof, fire resistant, 
lasting, greatly increases acoustic 
values, and is moderately priced. 


Write for descriptive booklet B 


Sales Office: ZENITHERM CO., Inc. Sales Office: 


Bowery Savings Bank Bldg. 


110 East 42nd Street NEWARK, N. J. 
New York City AGENCIES IN 30 CITIES 
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I ben Protessional Men 
~All Agree 


When architects see no restric- 
tionslaid upontheir originality and 
art, when contractors find no difh- 
culty in installation work, when 
building managers foresee easy 
leases, when underwriters esti- 
mate a surer return— 


When professional men all agree, 
as they do, about Murphy In-a- 
Dor Beds, there must be excep- 
tional features—both mechanical 
and. economic—about 
the product. 


Murphy In-a-Dor Beds 
—even the largest of 
the four standard bed 
sizes—swing through 
a standard three foot 


door and thus do not affect the 
appearance of the room. With 
variety of designs they harmonize, 
too, with the furnishings. 


Independent of the door, the 
Murphy In-a-Dor Bed is easily 
installed and needs noadjustments 
later. 


In modest home as well as in 
palatial apartment the Murphy 
In-a-Dor Bed creates higher 
standards of living at lower cost 


Tenants like Murphy In-a-Dor 
Beds because they are so easily 
handled, mean more closet space 
and give spaciousness to a floor 
area that would otherwise be cut 
up into small rooms. 


Murphy In-a-Dor Beds make 
possible the building of apart- 
ments and homes on conveniently 
located, close-in, high priced land, 
thus attracting a substantial ten- 
antry and assuring a 
ready sale. 


Learn more about 


In-a-Dor Beds 


There is only one In-a- 
Dor Bed—the Murphy. 
Learn all about it and 
about the Murphy Co- 
operative Service. See 
why the professional 
men all agree on this 
building requisite. 
Write, please, to our 
office nearest you. 


The Murphy In-a-DorBed 


New York City . 
Chicago, Ill. . 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Seattle, "Wash. 


Los pone Calif. 


Denver, 


‘olo. . 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 225 Second Ave. S. 


Miami, 


Tampa, Fla. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MURPHY DOOR BED COMPANY 


7th Floor, pees Bldg+ 
513 N. 21st St. 

1140- 42 Hanna Bldg. 
1114 Grand Ave. 
1919 Pacifie Ave. 
Neff-Stiles Bldg. 

. 2801 Main, St. 

. 819 Dryades St. 
205 O’Connor St, 

. 698 St. Catherine St., West 


es 19 W. 44th St. Detroit, Mich. 


Birmingham, Ala 


3 Cleveland,O. . 

“yrerminal Sales Bldg. Kanan Oley Mo. 
Crocker Bldg. Dallas, Tex. 

1807S. MainSt. jf Paso. Tex. - 


1534Blake St. Houston. Tex. 


New Orleans, La. 


. 234 Columbia BI 
Se aie Ottawa, Canada 


220 ae Pie 


315 N- 10th Montreal 
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Performance Squares with “Gheory 
in the Halls of Learning 


ANY commissions for hall, 
auditorium and class-room 
seating have been received by this Re BUC abies a 
company from the great institu- Edwards and Sayward, oArchiteds 
tions of learning of this country. ; 
These are convincing testimony 
from highest engineering authori- 
ties to the efficient and practical 
manner with which our product 
and policies square with accepted 
principles of correct and efficient 
- seating. No other form of approval 
can carry greater weight. The re- 
cent installation of seating in the 


University of Florida is but one of 
_ many. 


American Seating Company 


General Offices 


NEW YORK 1094 Lytton Building BOSTON 
620—119W. 40th St. CHICAGO 79 Canal Street 


University of Glorida 
Gainesville, Glorida 
Administration Build- 
ing as it will appear 
when completed 


) nif 
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TOPHUNTER 


414 Madison Avenue , New Yorke 


HAND WROUGHT 
METALWORK 


Illustrated folder of 22 Xmas suggestions 


will be sent upon request 


oooROWWAUAWD.WDWhLL AN 


Early English Mantelpiece 


Z | Jacobson Mantel & Ornament 
Company 


NOOWWWN) 


ARTIFICIAL STONE MANTELS 
Y 322-4 East 44th Street, New York 
Z ALSO COMPO ORNAMENTS FOR WOODWORK 
Y LOUIS Pace Penk P. WINDOLPH 


Z OSS GSIASKLKLGG 44d WADd..dA_MdA_-a-aAaAaQxdAoAoaAiIi AoA &Q@i  iiAiAioitXiIQi 
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NEPONSET 
BLACK 


BIRD 


rerworm= yas BUILDING PAPER 


EPONSET BLACK is a tough, 

N heavy Waterproof Build- 
ing Paper that keeps out damp- 
ness and drafts. Its glistening, as- 
phalt-coated surface sheds water 
like a duck’s back. 
For a permanent barrier against 
the elements, specify Bird’s Ne- 
ponset Black. Over roof boards 
and under slate, tile, metal or 
asphalt shingles it makes a water- 
tight covering. When placed 
back of stucco and under clap- 
boards or shingles it keeps out 
drafts and dampness and makes 
the heating of the house more 
economical. 


Your contractor or builder can 
get Neponset Black at a mo- 
ment’s notice. It is standard 
stock with dealers in Bird’s 
Building Products. Refer to 
Sweet’s or write to us for com- 
plete specifications. 


BIRD & SON, inc. 


Established 1795 
EAST WALPOLE, MASS. 


Chicago Office and Plant: New York: ibe aes Avenue 
1472 West 76 Street Bird & Son, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Manufacturers of 


NEPONSET TWIN SHINGLES 
PAROID ROOFING 
Bird’s Asphalt Shingles 
Bird’s Design Roofing 
Bird’s Neponset Black Building Paper 
Bird’s Neponset Rugs 
and Floor Coverings 
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REISCHMANN SPECIAL FURNITURE 


worthy of the fine buildings 


) Magazine Rack 


eit rome Ot eigen U RAs 


in which it is installed 


for Lodge Rooms, Fraternal Organizations, Club 
Rooms, Y. M. C. A.’s, Public Institutions, Hotels, 
School and Colleges. 


The prestige of Reischmann Installations grows 
more secure with every important building for 
which Reischmann Furniture is produced. Sixty- 
four years of experience are your assurance of un- 
varying quality. 


Complete installations are created from our own 
designs, or in accordance with architects’ specifi- 
cations. There is also a large variety of stock 
models from which practical selections can be made. 


Write for Catalog “AF” 


Writing Desk 


K. 


FORUM 


RECENT INSTALLATIONS 
Mecca Temple, New York 


of C., Brooklyn 
Atlantic City Elks 
McKinley Lodge, F. & A. M. 


Queensboro Elks, Brooklyn 
Flushing Y. M. C. A. 
Scottish Rite Temple rine it, 


R etic 
: pe 
res 


Highland Park, Brooklyn, Y. M. C. A. 


me * 
fy rischmann ¥ Sons 


nc. 
135th St. and Willow Ave. 
New York 


Balletin: Board Furniture Manufacturers since 1863 
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KITCHEN MAI 


1 i | Hi HY Hi Hf ff] ff fff a | |} Lt HH HH 


Sel AND SAD Sal FEE abe oN UPN lars 


WARMAN 4% COOK 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Note the smooth doors, 
concealed hinges, and 
attractive new cereal set 


Solved= 
the problem of convenience 
in limited kitchen space! 


No matter how limited in space, modern kitchens can 
have convenience that will win the praise of every woman. 
Compact Kitchen Maid Units provide all the storage and 
working space a woman needs. They are scientifically 


WORKERS IN METALS 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


GOTHIC CHURCH LIGHTING 
IN HAND WROUGHT IRON 


HOME FIXTURES OF DISTINCTION 


ht tt tA A NN ttn 
eee | 


: : a k ) : Telenbane 209 East 39th Street 
designed and built by specialists in kitchen equipment. ARES EV NewsVork Cie 
‘These harmonized units cover every use— from kitchen Se = a a a a en 


cabinettorefrigerator,from disappearing ‘breakfast nook” 
and folding ironing board to linen cupboards, from sink 
and range to broom and dish closets. Each unit is com- 
plete in itself —can be used alone or in combination 
with other units. 


Kitchen Maid Units alone provide the added cleanli- \ [ 


ness of rounded inside corners and smooth doors. Only he NAME TO 


these units can offer Kitchen Maid construction, beauty 
and efficiency. Yet Kitchen Maid Units cost no more : REME MBER 


installed than old-fashioned cupboards. Wi] Wi) en 


specify Kitchen Maid Units in your kitchen plans. Mail SELECT ING 
coupon for catalogue, dimensional drawings and prices. LIGHTIN G 
WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY EQUIPMENT 


1812 Snowden Stteet, Andrews, Indiana 


For the satisfaction of your client and his customers, 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT CO. 
1812 Snowden St., Andrews, Ind. 
If in Canada, Address Branch Office, Waterloo, Ont. 


1 
I 
J 
i} 
Please send catalogue and full information about 
Kitchen Maid Units to: i 

i} 


00 7 eee. ies de See. Rae 7 eee oe 
Vi fi Cp 1} perenne Se Piet Neat ieee ! } BEARDSLEE 
“Pulmanook 1 i CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 
panes Pings Se CitY aeneeeneeecsnscnnecsnnnneneeenneeeeteeeeeeeeeeeeenneeccnnennnnnnnsseseeeeeeecececeed ato Coit Jefferson Street, 
Folds easilyand quickly SOA cc nn ec I CHICAGO 


into wa J 


Kitchen Maid Equipment Used in All Model Homes Built by Home Owners Service Institute 
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“He spilled the jam and destroyed the 
evidence — but not the Valspar” 


To preserve the appearance 
of lovely homes— Valspar! 


Via clients will appreciate Valspar’s waterproofness and durability — 
especially when accidents occur— for Valspar withstands exceptional 
as well as ordinary household service with dependable faithfulness. In- 
doors and out, it is proof against spilled liquids and common everyday 
accidents. And it never turns white! 

Clear Valspar—transparent, colorless, quick-drying — er-hances and pro- 
tects the original beauty of any wood or metal surface to which it is applied. 

Valspar Varnish-Stains— Clear Valspar plus transparent, natural wood- 
stains—intensify all the beauty and character in the natural wocd. 

And Valspar-Enamels—high-grade, solid-covering pigments combined with 
clear Valspar— offer a great variety of decorative tints and shades, which 
may be mixed to obtain any number of additional and intermediate tons. 

Valspar, clear and in colors, has a naturally high, durable polish. It can, 
however, be rubbed down to wax-like luster or dull mat finish if desired — 
without losing any of its remarkable toughness and durability. 


Specify Varnish satisfaction —with Valspar 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 
Established 1832 


VALENTINE’S VALENTINE & COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston 
Toronto Paris London 
Amsterdam 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White W. P. Fuller & Co., Pacific Coast 


Largest manufacturers of 
high-grade varnishes 
in the world 


Te 
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MONG the many decorative features which 

contribute to the interior beauty of the home, 
none have such permanent characteristics as those sur- 
faces grouped under the term “inside trim.” 


Wall decorations, draperies, and furnishings are in- 
fluenced more or less by styles in decoration. But the 
fireplace, the stairway, the doors, the windows, are not 
only permanent in design but should be permanent in 
finish as well. They are a part of the house. 


No wonder then that Ripolin, because of its qual- 
ities of beauty and endurance, is so universally specified 
by architects for the finishing of these permanent fea- 
tures in American as well as European homes. 


: a eae 


IPOLIN 


THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND ENAMEL PAINT 


or Outside Trim 


ND the exterior trim, the stately pillars, the 
attractive pilasters and doorways—all beautiful 
in their architectural design—demand even greater pro- 
tection than similar interior surfaces—and surely no 
less in beauty of finish. 


The incentive for this more adequate protection and 
refined quality of decoration brought Ripolin into the 
field of exterior decoration more than forty years ago, 
when this “Original Holland Enamel” was first discov- 
ered—and “over there” as well as in America the use 
of this better finish has proven its economy. Is it any 
wonder that architects are so frequently using Ripolin. 
for exterior purposes? 


Adams & Elting Company 
Chicago 
The American Paint Works 
New Orleans 
T. L. Blood & Company 
St. Paul 
Campbell Paint & Varnish Company 
St. Louis 
The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co. 
Cleveland 
The Glidden Company 
Cleveland 
The Glidden Company of California 
San Francisco 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. Company 
Chicago 
Nubian Paint & Varnish Company 
hicago 
Twin City Varnish Company 
St. Paul 
The A. Wilhelm Company 


Reading 


fle ra Ai | 


j i igh 
VERYWHERE ON EVE 


(ompanies? 


The greatest job an organization has is to consistently satisfy its customers. We've 
grown from one to thirteen factories. We must have done our job pretty well. Any- 
way. we are very thankful for the loyalty our customers have shown us. 


In Candda: 


The Glidden Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


President 
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For walls, ceilings, and woodwork where conditions 
require less than a full Gloss finish, Barreled Sunlight 
Semi-Gloss offers adequate light and durable good 


For a spotless, sanitary finish on walls and woodwork 
of kitchens, lavatories, laundries, etc., Barreled Sun- 
light Gloss has proven its superiority. Washes like 


tile, and doesn’t wear away. 


looks. Almost as washable as the Gloss. 


urable paint beauty throughout 
with this famous interior finish 


in Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat— 
White, or easily tinted 


HERE was a pleasing re- 

sponse from the friends of 
Barreled Sunlight when we 
recently presented this famous 
enamel-like paint in three dif- 
ferent finishes. 


In hundreds of fine buildings 
where Barreled Sunlight Gloss 
has been for years an established 
favorite, the Semi-Gloss and 
Flat finishes are now welcomed 
for other interior jobs, either in 
the pure white orintint. Being 
an all-oil product, Barreled 
Sunlight is easy to tint any 
desired shade with colors-in-oil. 


* * 


Barreled Sunlight is so hand- 
some it replaces the finest 
enamel. It costs less, and is so 
opaque that fewer coats are 
required. 

There is also a real saving in 
the labor of application, for 


Barreled Sunlight, containing 
no varnish, flows on freely with 
brush or spray. 

When used in the pure white, 
Barreled Sunlight resists for 
years the yellowing tendency 
common to so many white 
paints and enamels—an advan- 
tage due to the exclusive Rice 
Process of manufacture. 

Sold in 55- and 30-gallon 
churn-equipped steel drums, 
and in cans from % pint to 
5 gallons. Where more than 
one coat is required, use Bar- 
reled Sunlight Undercoat first. 

See our complete catalogue 
in Sweet’s Architectural or 
Engineering Catalogue. Note 
coupon. 

U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CoO. 


Factory and Main Offices 


3 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Avenue 
Chicago—659 Washington Blvd. 

San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 
Distributors in all principal cities 


Barreled Sunlight 


Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off. 


For well-lighted rooms, lounges, lobbies, where ‘“‘flat’’ 
effects are sometimes desired, nothing is more suitable 
than Barreled Sunlight Flat. Handsome and wash- 
able—though naturally less durable than Gloss or 


Semi-Gloss. 


By simply mixing colors-in-oil 
with Barreled Sunlight white, 
the painter on the job can easily 
obtain any desired shade. In « 
quantities of 5 gallons or 
over we tint on order at 
thefactory, without extra 
charge. For tinting small 
quantities our dealers 
carry handy tubes of 
Barreled Sunlight tint- 
ing colors. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 
3 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me your booklet “3 Questions 
Answered” including specifications, and a panel 
painted with Earreled Sunlight. I am interested in the 
finish checked here— 


Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ( ) ) 


IN AIAG es, canieeade nc cee ecioee & aie Chore cia veverele one eG. Duet 


Flat ( 


Siem tae ciate reinvent oes sare olle sR ete ote Sows: 0.0 a Sieletale e's. ape 
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Ihe iPermanent MePOLCCTION ot 
ene iAtolitcemiral Himcerior: 


AVE NT you often wished 


that the original beauty of the 
interiors of your jobs would always be 
bright and attractive ! Wouldn't it be 
a treat to walk into a building a score or more 
years after its completion and find the original 
finish still lustrous and the colors still bright? 
‘W ouldn’t it give youa feeling of satisfaction to 
know that the surface under the finish is still as 


sound as the day it became a part ae the building? 


There is a way to secure permanent protection 
for fine architectural interiors other than the ex-~ 
pensive method of refinishing every few years. 
The initial application of non-oxidizing, chem- 
ically stable finishing materials will provide max~ 


imum protection Oovera long period ot time. 


Zapon O B S Lacquers and Lacquer 
Enamels difler from ordinary oil base finishing 


materials in both ther ehemites | and physical 
properties. Oil base materials dry slowly by tae 


process of oxidation and remain chemically ac~ 


tive until the film becomes brittle and 
deteriorates. The film produced by 
Zapon O B S materials dries in about 
two hours, due to the evaporation of 
the solvent, and remains chemically stable. 

A Zapon O B S Lacquer or Lacquer 
Enamel finish is hard, exceedingly tough and 
sufficiently flexible to expand and contract with 
temperature changes. Ordinary acid or alkaline 
solutions have no effect upon it. ‘Water cannot 
injure it. 

The appearance of a Zapon O BS Lacquer 
finish 1s always attractive for the reason that, be- 
ing chemically stable, it does not lose its lustre 


arb age. he colors are permanent ane wall 


not fade. 


Zapon O B S Lacquer Finishes are quite 
economical. They may be obtained by either 


They can be applied 
he cost of 


maintenance 1s small as there 1s no necessity for 


rushing or spraying. 
brushing or spraying 
speedily, thus cutting down costs. 


refinishing for a considerable period of time. 


A booklet containing a complete descri ‘iption of OBS Lacquers and Lacquer Enamels, 


together with specifications formulated from practical application on various types of 


surfaces will be sent, free of char. ‘ge, to any architect, builder or decorator upon request. 


THE ZAPON COMPANY 
247 Park Avenue, New York City 


BRANCHES: 


45th and LaSalle Sts. 
. 8810 Bessemer Ave. 
New York . 


ODORLESS 
BRUSHING 
& SPRAYING 


Detroit 
Los Angeles 
547 Greenwich St. 


Chicago . 
Cleveland . 


Congress and Griswold Sts. 
. 1214 Venice Boulevard 


New Haven 185 Church St. 
Oakland 304 Twelfth St. 
160 Seventh Street 


LACQUERS 
& LACQUER 
ENAMELS 


San Francisco . 


1926 
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@¢@ The Murphy Varnish Company once told me that it finish, that name would stand for a good job faith- 
was not its ambition to have the largest varnish busi- fully done and fully delivered. If that way of doing 
ness in the world, but to be sure that wherever the name things should lead to the largest varnish business in 
Murphy appears upon a can of varnish, or any other the world, well and good, but not on any other terms. 99 


NOW YOU CAN 


harmonize the radiator 


WITH THE DECORATIVE SCHEME 


Murphy Brushing Lacquer makes a good durable radiator finish. 

This is interesting and important to the painter, the archi- 
tect and the interior decorator because this new material comes 
in a sufficiently wide range of colors to fit into any scheme of 
decoration. 

Heating engineers further vouch for the fact that the lighter 
colors which Murphy Brushing Lacquer puts within your reach 
permit more heat radiation than the metallic aluminum and 
bronze paints now in common use. 

Murphy Brushing Lacquer has all the advantages of the 
lacquer type of finish, quick drying, resistance to heat and cold, 


water and steam. The colors are non-fading and the white re- 


sists the tendency to turn yellow more successtully than most 


white enamels. 
Recommend Murphy Brushing Lacquer for radiators. A 


color card will be sent you gladly at your request. 


Murphy 
BRUSHING Lacquer 


sta 
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dwork. 


Lacquers for interior wood- 
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the material itself has been 


work is a new application, 


HILE the use of Egyptian 


W 


known to the industrial finishing field for a half century. 


of lacquer 


, 
> 


Co. 
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The Egyptian Lacquer Mf 
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May we tell you how Egyptian Lacquers may be used to 


enables us to turn out a product of unquestioned merit. 
advantage in your work? 


It is reasonable to assume that during our fifty years 


New York 


90 West Street. 


l! 
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Interestin g 
Interiors 


By M. REA PAUL, Consulting Colorist 


Sixth of a series of articles discussing practical 
uses of the newer wall finishes obtainable with 
Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy flatting oil 


he 
Ss e 

ye of the advantages of the Sponge-Mottled 

Finish is its wide adaptability. Almost any room 
may be decorated successfully in this finish, whether 
it is used as an all-over treatment or in panels. In the 
case of panels there should usually be greater con- 
trast between the colors selected than when an all- 
over pattern is employed. While almost any number 
of colors may be used, one or two in addition to the 


ground coat will ordinarily be found sufficient to 
produce a decidedly interesting effect. 


Either the undercoat or the mottling color may 
predominate in the Sponge-Mottled Finish. The 
amount of tamping on a unit of surface regulates to 
a large extent how much of the undercoat color 
will show. 


The mottling color is usually applied in a haphazard 
manner with no attempt to secure a regular pattern, altho a 
regular pattern is occasionally used with very satisfactory 
results. As a rule, the haphazard mottling will prove more 
satisfactory for the reason that a great deal of the charm of 
the Sponge-Mottled Finish lies in its irregular pattern. 


Suggestions for its use 


In addition tothe formal dining room shown here, the Sponge- 
Mottled Finish may be employed successfully in the follow- 
ing rooms, with the suggested color treatments: 


Ground Color Mottling Co'or 
Lobby of theatre Medium Brown Golden Yellow 
Smoking room of theatre Cold Gray Rose 
Lobby of hotel Red Buff Light Red Buff 


Restaurant of hotel Soft Grayed Green Light Cream Yellow 


Lobby of club Warm Gray Light Yellow 
Smoking room of club Dark Blue Gray 
Waiting room of railroad 

station Corn Yellow Tan 
Reception room of office Tan Blue Green 
Lobby of apartment or bank Buff Cream 
Living room of home Yellow Buft Light Golden Yellow 
Bedroom of home Shell Pink Light Gray 


Formal dining room of a hotel 
showing the Sponge-Mottled Finish 
employed in panels. 
from the booklet ‘Decorative Pos- 
sibilities of Paint.” 

nearest branch for copy. 
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Reproduced 


Write our 


To the right, close-up showing 
the charming irregularity of the 
Sponge- Mottled Finish, secured 
by tamping on a finishing coat 
with the flat side of a sponge. 


Booklet on Distinctive Finishes 


Complete directions and formulas for producing the Sponge- 
Mottled Finish are contained in a new booklet in color, 
‘Decorative Possibilities of Paint.” In it are also instructions 
for obtaining many other interesting finishes 
with Dutch Boy white-lead and Dutch Boy flat 
ting oil. A copy of this booklet will be sent 
upon request. 


Ne Ai: OF NE ASE 


New York, 111 Broadway 
Boston, 131 State Street 


ULE ASD GeO MePrAENi 


Cincinnati 659 Freeman Avenue 
Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
Buffalo, 116 Oak Street St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street San Francisco, 485 California Street 

Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 
Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut Street 
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REMEMBER IT’S WATERPROOF 


The New Industrial Paint 


RCHITECTS, especially those whose 
INDUSTRY’S IMPREGNABLE pao Ein terest tie ealon ead cece 
DEFENSE jines, will find our booklet—“Aluminum 
Paint—A Step Ahead in Industrial Paint- 
AGAINST DECAY ing”—interesting, informative and sug- 
gestive. A copy will be sent on request. 
rN 
e te) 
“R.I.W.” products are a guard, an im- ALUMINU 
jo 
pregnable defense, ranged between In- > 
9 ° . e e : 
dustry s millions of invested capital and Alamintny Compan y:onAtieren 
the driving forces of blind destruction. 2412 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 
Throughout the world, whether on ALBANY, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY, MO. PHILADELPHIA, PAs 
BOSTON, MASS, DAYTON, OHIO NEW HAVEN, CONN. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
the steel frame of a Manhattan sky- BUFFALO, N.Y. DETROIT, MICH. NEWARK, N. J. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
< > ; CHICAGO, ILL. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. NEW ‘YORK, “N« Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
scraper, the machinery of a sugar mill TOLEDO, OH10 WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Canada 


in Cuba, or a foundation embedded in ALUMINUM IN EVERY-COMMERCIAL FORM 


oozing shale, an “R.I.W.” protective 
coating bears the brunt of slashing rain, 
damp rot, bitingacids, and blistering sun. 


Whatever Industry’s problems, no 
matter how exacting its test, these 
technical paints, varnishes and water- 
proofing compounds, meet every 
requirement —their value gauged in 
super-protection, money saved, use- 
fulness unimpaired. 


New problems demanding special 
remedies are continually being solved 
by “R.I.W.” Engineers. If, in the wide 
range of “R.I.W.” products there is not 
one that meets your specific needs, 
special research will evolve it for you. 


Consult Sweet’s Catalog 
for Specifications 


TOCH BROTHERS "PECORA MORTAR. SLAINS 


Established 1848 are made by an establishment that has 
been serving architects for over 60 years 
Technicdl Waenee 12 STANDARD UNFADING COLORS 
° See i Re 
Paints Compounds i njormation on Request 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY 
4th St. & Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen Incorporated, ro11 


443 FOURTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


remember It’s Waterproof 
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The woodwork in the new Hotel Sherman 
is preserved and beautified with 


ba Fy 99 
PRESERVATIVE 
VARNISH 


There are Pratt & Lam- 
bert Varnish Products for 
every finishing require- 
ment — materials to meet 
every specification for coat- 
ing all interior and exterior 
surfaces. For over three- 
quarters of a century, dis- 
criminating architects in 
the United States and Can- 
ada have recognized their 
dependability and speci- 
fied their use on the finest 
work. 

May the Pratt &F Lambert 
Architectural Service Depart- 
ment help you solve your fin- 
ishing problems ? Its members 
will be pleased to assist you. 
Write to Pratt & Lambert- 
Inc., 122 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. Canadian 
Address: 34 Courtwright 
St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


*Save the surface and 


HE new Sherman 

is another of the 
Chicago hotels 

which has attained a posi- 
tion of distinction among 
the popular hostelries in the 
country. One of the inter- 
esting featuresare the public 
rooms finished. in different 
periods. They are unique 
in their conception and 
have an appealing charm. 
**38’? Preservative Var- 
nish is used onallthe wood- 
work in thisattractive hotel. 
For many years to come 
this varnish will enhance its 
beauty without the neces- 
sity of refinishing. Made for 
the very highest type of in- 
terior trim, “°38’’ Preser- 
vative Varnish is naturally 
selected for buildings of 
importance — structures 
that are monuments to the 
architects and contractors. 


_— 


Holabird & Roche, Archts. J.B. Noelle Company, Ptg. Contrs. 


PRATT & IAMBERT VARNISH PRODUCIS 


The Long- Life 

Vitralite tna 
Made in the gloss and eggshell and is available 
in white and six attractive tints. It produces a por- 
celain-like finish of rare beauty, and 1s so durable 
that it is guaranteed for three years inside or 
outside. It is specified by architects on 
modest homes and large city buildings. ff 
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because- 


FOSSIL GUMS when used 
in varnish have excellent 
linseed oil absorbing and 
amalgamating powers, and 
form a hard, tough, dur- 
able and elastic film. 


Substitutes for fossil 
gums are rosin or ester 


gum (treated rosin). 


LINSEED OIL dries, by the 
absorption of oxygen, to a 
most elastic and durable 


film, 
CHINA WOOD OIL is the 


most water-resisting oil 
commonly used in Varnish 
manufacture, 


When combined with 
linseed oil and fossil gums 
in the proper proportion it 
makes a Varnish film more 
waterproof, 


TURPENTINE is the most 
satisfactory solvent and 
thinner for a long-oil fos- 
sil gum Varnish. It dries 
partly by absorbing oxy- 
gen from the air, and in the 
drying of Varnish the film 
of vegetable origin thus 
created, readily combines 
with the film of fossil gum 
and oil (both of vegetable 
origin). 

Mineral spirits (naph- 
tha, benzine, kerosene and 
gasoline), all distilled from 
petroleum, evaporate rap- 
idly and completely and do 
not benefit the Varnish 
film. 


Know what you 
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Making Known the Facts About 
Douglas Fir Lumber Products 


Correctly Seasoned 
The Long-Bell dry 


kilns at Longview, 
Washington, are of 
the latest design, hav- 
ing the largest capacity 
in the Pacific North- 
west, and the kiln 
drying is scientifically 
controlled, which as- 
sures properly season- 
ed lumber. 


Edge Grain 


Rift sawed or edge grain stock is 
most serviceable. The amount of 
edge grain stock produced in 
Douglas Fir lumber is many times 
that obtainable in other com- 


mercial softwoods. 


Trade-Marked 


Long-Bell Douglas Fir 
lumber and timbers are 
trade-marked for iden- 
tification of unusual 
thoroughness in manu- 
facture—plus more than 
fifty years’ experience 
as lumbermen. 


Heartwood 


Heartwood is matured 
wood, dependable and 
enduring. A greater 
percentage of heart- 
wood is obtained in 
Douglas Fir lumber 
than in any other 
commercial softwood 
... more than 78 per- 
cent of the entire pro- 
duction of Long-Bell 
trade-marked Douglas 
Fir lumber is all heart. 


Straight Lumber 


Long-Bell trade-marked Douglas 
Fir lumber is stacked flat. seasoned 
flat and stays flat. 


THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. Long Building Lumbermen Since 1875 Kansas City, Mo. 


Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Douglas Fir Window Frames; Western Hemlock 
Lumber; Southern Pine ] umber and Timb-rs; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, 
Posts, Poles, Ties, Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood 
Lumber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; California White 

Pine Lumber; Sash and Doors; Box Shooks. 
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The working tools of the housewife should be easily accessible. 
kitchen utensils, etc., used in the preparation of meals. 


and therefore does not interfere with the daily cleaning. 


PAINE HANGING CLOSET 


Need constructed homes, apartments, hotels and other build- 
ings. Full advantage must be taken of all the conveniences to 
insure easy and efficient operation, especially during the present 
day servant problem. 

The Paine Hanging Closet solves the problem of sufficient closet 
and storage room and utilizes space not ordinarily used. 


Economy of space is demanded in all types of modern 


The Paine Hanging Closet is an all-purpose cabi- 
Purpose net and can be used to equal advantage in the 
Kitchen, Bathroom, Bedroom or Den. This cabinet will lessen 
steps and work and assist in the ease and efficiency of operation 
of the household to an extent comparable to the vacuum cleaner 
and the other modern conveniences. 


° This cabinet is made in one size: 
Construction Width inside 19”, height 68”, depth 514”. 
The back is a three-ply panel. It is attached with a hanging 
moulding that is nailed to cabinet and screwed to wall.. For 2-4 
doors and narrower, moulding is applied only to the top and 
bottom of closet. 


. . It is made of Basswood, one of the light- 
Specifications est of the commercial woods, and on ac- 
count of its light weight can be hung or attached where de- 
sired. Basswood has a fine, tight grain and soft texture, takes 
paint and enamel ‘perfectly and accepts and retains a smooth 
finish. 


oT ere The Paine Hanging Closet is of strictly cabinet 
Facilities construction and is built and euarahtesd by an 
organization that controls their supply of Basswood and operates 
with facilities without a parallel in the woodworking industry. 
They have pioneered in introducing new designs of doors and 
interior finishings for the convenience of the home. : 
V i} The sale or rentable value of a building is now very 
avue largely determined by the up-to-dateness not only of 
its design and arrangement but by the extent, location and type 


of the conveniences. A moderate investment in new and unusual 
features will bring returns many fold over their cost. 


PAINE LUMBER COMPANY, Ltd. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


we ous How con- 
venient it is to have a place within arm’s reach of the stove and sink for the 
i 3 This cabinet takes the 
place of the always unsightly kitchen shelf. is sanitary, and up off the floor 


°* CHURCH BUILDING’”—By Ralph Adams Cram 


(A NEW AND REVISED EDITION) 


aisrak improvement which 
has accompanied the pro- 
gress of American architec- 
ture during recent years has 
been no more marked in any 
department than in that of an 
ecclesiastical nature. This has 
been due primarily to the rise 
of a few architects who by 
travelandstudy have acquired 
much of the point of view 
from which worked the build- 
ers of the beautiful structures 
which during the fourteenth 
century and the fifteenth were 
being built over allof Europe. 

These architects have 
closely studied the churches, chapels, convents and other 
similar buildings in England, France, Spain and elsewhere, 
and the result has been a number of American churches of 
an excellence so marked that they have influenced ecclesi- 
astical architecture in general and have led a distinct advance 
toward a vastly better standard. This improvement has not 
been exclusively in the matter of design, for plans of older 
buildings have been adapted to present-day needs, and old 
forms have been applied to purposes which are wholly new. 


A pias appearance of a new 
and revised edition of a 
work which is by far the bestin 

its field records this progress. 

Mr. Cram, being perhaps the 

leader among the architects 

who have led this advance, is 

himself the one individual 

best qualified to write regard- 

ing the betterment of ecclesi- 

astical architecture. The 

editions of this work of 1900 

and 1914, which have for 

some time been out of print, 

have now been considerably 

revised and much entirely 

new matter has been added, 

which in view of the change which has come over ecclesi- 
astical building of every nature is both significant and helpful. 
Illustrations used in this new edition of “Church 
Building” show the best of recent work—views of churches 
and chapels large and small, in town and country, buildings 
rich in material and design and others plain to the point 
of severity, with the sole ornament in the use of fine 
proportions and correct lines. Part of the work deals 
with the accessories of the churches and their worship. 


345 pages, 6x9 inches, Price $7.50 
ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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APPALACHIAN OAK 
FLOORING 


Residence of Mrs. J. F. Keator, Germantown, Pa. 


Toledo, Ohio, Museum : : 
Heater i" t Edwin G. Brumbaugh, Architect 


Edward B. Green & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, Architects 


Park Ave. Apartments Bldgs., New York City 
Warren & Wetmore, New York, Architects 


ees ¢ 


Buffalo Athletic Club) 
Ambassador Hotel. New York City Evergreen Farms, Philadelphia, Pa. Edward B. Green & Sons, Inc., Architects 
Warren & Wetmore, N. Y. Architects R. E. White, Philadelphia, Architect 


Why Ritter Oak Flooring was specified for all 
these buildings 


NEE ELECT® who have been repeatedly disappointed texture and faultless match. You will be assured satisfac- 

with the results obtained from other brands of Oak tory results by specifying it and insisting on its use. 

flooring have become continuous users of Ritter Appala- Rei 4 ae 

chian Oak Flooring after once trying it. The savings in time, labor and material in laying, nailing 
and finishing Ritter Flooring more than offset any slight 

The reasons for the popularity of Ritter Appalachian Oak difference in its initial cost. 

Flooring are the excellent quality of the timber from which 

it is made, due to the favorable growth conditions, and the Complete information gladly furnished to architects on 

superior methods and machinery employed in its manufac- request. 


ture and grading. = , 
: . The same qualities which are so characteristic of Ritter Appa- 


Ritter Appalachian Oak Flooring possesses all that you lachian Oak Flooring also make Ritter Appalachian Oak 
seek in Oak floor beauty — fine, subdued grain, uniform Lumber superior for interior trim. 


W..M. RITTER LUMBER COMPANY 


Appalachian Lumbermen since 1890 _ 
Dept. F , General Offices: Columbus, Ohio 


Slow growth which depends on favorable cli- 
mate, soil and drainage, causes the close annular 
growth rings (A), which, in turn, produce the 
fine, even grain (B), typical of all Ritter Appala- 
chian Oak Flooring (Fig. 1), the use of which 
assures the most beautiful Oak floors. 


Fast-growing Oak results in the wide annular 
growth rings (C), which, in turn, produce the 
coarse grain (D). Fig. 2 shows a panel of floor- 
ing made from rapid-growing Oak. Such flooring 
lacks the elegance and charm typical of Ritter 
Appalachian Oak Flooring which is manufac- 
tured exclusively from slow-growing Appala- 
chian Highland Oak timber. 
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STABILIZED BY KOLL LOCK-JOINT COLUMNS = 


Elks Memorial, 2750 Lakeview Avenue, Chicago 
Tracy Swartout, Architect; Hegeman-Harris, Builders 


HERE is_ probably 

no finer building in 
all the world than the 
new $3,000,000 Elks Me- 
morial. 

We consider it a com- 
pliment to Hartmann- 
Sanders that the build- 
ers, Mathews Mfg. Co., 
should select patented 
Koll Lock-Joint Columns 
as a prominent feature 
of the principal room of 
this classic building. The 
columns are of quarter- 
sawed white oak 16”x10’ 
in size. 


ve 


HARTMANN 


Pergolas 
Rose Arbors 
Garden 
Equipment 


Whether you require 
fine interior or exterior 
work, Hartmann - San- 
ders craftsmen can give 
fullest expression to your 
artistic conceptions. 

Catalogs of Koll Lock- 
Joint Columns, En- 
trances, or Garden 
Equipment gladly sent 
on request. Hartmann- 
Sanders Co., 2151 Els- 
ton Avenue, Chicago, 
Eastern office and sales- 
room, 6 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 


*SANDERS 
Colonial 
iS Entrances 
Koll 
Columns 190 
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Promoting and Financing 
Cooperative Apartment 


Buildings 


A Statement of the Forms and Methods 
Approved by the Cooperative Apartment 
Section, National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, with Complete 
Sample Documents 


Q, Erection of codperative apartment buildings, 
already proceeding upon a considerable scale in 
different parts of the country, would be far more 
general had there been during the past few years 
any recognized source of general information upon 
the subject. Each time THE FORUM'S pages have 
contained an article upon some particular phase of 
the matter, letters of inquiry have been received at 
THE FORUM'S offices which amply proved the 
need of a volume which would sum up and present 
a review of the theory and practice of the codper- 
ative apartment house movement, the practical 
value of which has now been widely demonstrated. 


(I, Such a work has now appeared, prepared in 
the light of considerable successful experience and 
covering every phase of the organization and ad- 
ministration of a codperative apartment house 
project; the forming of the owning corporation; 
the sale of tenant owners’ stock; arrangement of 
owners’ leases; erection of the building, and the 
conducting of the affairs of the association when 
once the building has been constructed and is in 
operation. 


@, To render the work of as practical a value as 
possible, inclusion is made of all the legal forms 
likely to be required, such as stock certificates, 


DOORWAYS 


leases for stockholders and subleases,and the blanks 
used in the office of the association’s secretary or 


of the OLD BAY STATE 


ERE 1s a Curtis entrance 

inspired by many of the 
old Massachusetts doorways. 
Note the slender, graceful 
columns; the subtle curve of 
the spandrel; the fan-light 
transom, with well propor- 
tioned side-lights; and the 
typical six-panel Colonial 
door with raised panels. 


All these details are of- 
fered as a unit by Curtis. 
The wood is white pine and 
the entrance is made for any 
type of wall construction. 
The Curtis Catalog is full of 
equally interesting designs. 
Curtis Companies Service 
Bureau, .465 Curtis Bldg., 
Clinton, Iowa. 


CurtiS 


WOODWORK 


bookkeeper. A number of pages are given up to 
describing various forms of publicity which have 
been found useful in attracting members to coéper- 
ative apartment house groups, and the volume 
contains the information which, regarded from 
every point of view, has been required. It should 
supply a powerful stimulus to the codperative 
movement by promoting a correct understanding 
of its fundamental principles. 


Price $20 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
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To realize the beauty that 
specify Pondosa Pine 


you plan 


Charming entrances and 
lasting doors! Unblemished 
surbases, moulding, window 
frames and sash! Delightful 
newel post and balusters that 
gracefully mount wide winding 
stairs! These are assured when 
you specify Pondosa, the beau- 
tiful, versatile pine. Sovereign 
of softwoods! Dependable, 
light, strong, easily worked— 
and most certainly economical. 
For siding, porches or wher- 
ever wood is to be used, specify 
Pondosa, Pick o’ the Pines. 


Pondosa Pine 


The Pick o'the Pines 


Every trade-marked stick is 
rigidly graded, thoroughly sea- 
soned and carefully milled. It 
comes ready for use. 

Millions of acres of forests 
are available in the Inland Em- 
pire of the Great Northwest. 
New growth is added each 
year. There is an abundance of 
Pondosa for every building 
purpose at all good lumber 
yards. Write for booklet. Ad- 
dress Dept. 29, Western Pine 
Manufacturers Association of 
Portland, Oregon. 


Y 


Published by the Wes 


Write for 
this booklet 
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Consistency of 


Design and Materials 


It is a noble thing to erect a memor- 
ial to carry down through the years 
the memory of those who have de- 
voted or sacrificed their lives to any 
great Cause. 
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Indiana Limestone memorials pos 
sess all the essentials of beauty, dig- 
nity and repose. Whether they be 
monumental structures, or simple 
shafts of stone, such memorials 
arrest the attention of the beholder 
by the sheer loveliness of color- 
tones and texture. 
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The Elks National Memorial Head- 
quarters building, Chicago, and the 
Tennessee War Memorial, Nashville, 
illustrated elsewhere in this issue, are 
also built-of Indiana Limestone. 
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Memorial erected to Commodore Thomas MacDonough, victor over Baltimore War Memorial 
the British fleet in 1814: Plattsburgh, New York Baltimore, Md. 
John Russell Pope, Architect L. H. Fowler, Architect 
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Other Indiana Limestone 


Memorials 


Liberty Memorial, Kansas City, Mo. 

War Memorial, Southampton, L. I. 

Memorial Arch, New Orleans, La. 

Soldiers Memorial Gateway, Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I. 

Memorial Arch, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Confederate Memorial, Richmond, Va. 

Hulbert Memorial, Detroit, Mich. 

Centennial Memorial Bldg., Springfield, Il. 

Soldiers and Sailors Monument, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Astor Memorial, Trinity Church Yard, 
New York, N.Y. 

Waddell Memorial Fountain, Winnipeg, 
Canada 

War Memorial Cross, Philadelphia 

War Memorial, St. James Cathedral, Tor- 
onto, Ontario, Canada 

Soldiers and Sailors Monument, Bedford, 
Indiana 
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General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 
Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Address all communications to yey 


Box 766, Bedford, Indiana yal Military College Memorial Arch, Kingston, Ontario 
John M, e, Architect 
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A few stock designs of Mediaeval Character 


ROOKWOOD 


is pre-eminent in the field of decorative tiles. Designs 
conforming to all periods are at your disposal for use 
with marble, brick, stucco and plain tile work. 


We invite inquiries. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 
Architectural Dept., Cincinnati, Ohio 


STANDARD OIL BUILDING 
San Francisco 


Geo. W. Kelham, Architect 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS CO. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York Sa 
Chicago St. Louis 


cs 1 ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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An interesting example of the unusual dec- 
1 © orative effect obtainable with floors of 
: “U.S.” Tile. And in addition to colorful 
beauty, when you include “U.S.” Tile in 
your specifications you assure your client 


: i — ote aod Deaf floors of maximum durability, resilient com- 
; |, —?. AY fort and sanitation. 

| \ . OW / ie >> S May we send you information for your files? 
WX 4 United States Rubber Company 
i | ae " om“ ev 1190 Broadway, New York City 

& >» — a 


STILE FLOORIN 


a 
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Beauty Salon of the City of Paris Dr y Goods Company, San Francisco, Calif. Floored with 
eighteen-inch squares of black SA white Linotile, with black and white border. 


Store Floors of Inviting Beauty 
and Comfort 


ERE is an excellent example of how 

the floor can be used to heighten the 

effect of beauty and comfort in a store. 
This Linotile floor has all the attractiveness and 
individuality of a ceramic tile design as well as 
restful comfort underfoot—a welcome relief 
from hard floors and sidewalks. 


Linotile 1s a resilient tile, made of cork composi- 
tion—quiet and easy underfoot, nonslippery and 
nonabsorbent. It is extremely durable, too, and 
withstands even heavy traffic near doorways and 
counters with very little sign of wear. The 
colors are solid and do not become dull or faded. 
Made in many sizes and colors, Linotile allows 


the greatest freedom for individual designs and 
color combinations. It is readily adaptable to 
any decorative scheme, and can be laid over any 
smooth, dry base. 


The 32-page book, “Linotile Floors for Public 
and Semi-Public Buildings” contains many illus- 
trations in full color of Linotile designs together 
with complete information and specifications. It 
will be mailed on request. Write for it and for 
afree sample of Linotile. Address ARMSTRONG 
Cork & Insu.ation Company, Division of 
Armstrong (ork Company, 132 Twenty-FourtH 
STREET, PirrspurcnH, PA. 


Linotile Floors 
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The Several Colors of Norton Aggregates 
Afford Opportunity for Attractive Effects 
Where Slip-proof and Wear-resisting Floors 
Are Desirable 


HE floor in the entrance to the Hebrew Orphan Asylum, Ams- 

terdam Avenue, New York, is an excellent example of the use 
of Alundum Aggregates in terrazzo to secure a walking surface 
that is both slip-proof (wet or dry) and wear-resisting. Three 
colors of Alundum Aggregates and three similar colors of marble 
chips in a contrasting diamond design have resulted in a floor that 
is strikingly attractive as well. 


In one set of diamonds Botticino marble chips have been com- 
bined with approximately 30 per cent of cream Alundum Aggre- 
gates. In another set the marble chips are yellow Verona and the 
abrasive aggregates are buff, while in the third 
set of diamonds the marble chips are red Verona 


NORTON and the aggregates are brown in color. 


FLOORS NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Alundum Tiles, Treads & Aggregates . 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Hamilton, Ont. 
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Get this NEW 32 page Hand Book on 
CORNELL ROLLING STEEL DOORS— 


The Queensbury Hotel, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Ballroom floored with 


Maple 


Nature’s lasting beauty 


for your floors 


Nature itself puts beauty and life and tenacious durability into 
Maple, Beech and Birch. The wind, the sunshine and the rain 
of the northern climate gives these woods their amazing tough- 
ness and firmness, with their close-grained compactness that 
invites a perfect polish and resists the hardest wear. 


With the proper polish to enhance their natural hues, they 
provide a floor which appeals to the eye and mind. The 
architect likes them, because they harmonize with any scheme 
of decoration and wall finish. The builder likes them because 
they justify his good work. 


Smooth, quickly cleaned, such a floor is easily kept free 
from dust and dirt, and steady wear only adds to its pleasing 
glossiness of surface. 


Lay one of these floors right over your present floor, if 
you like. This can be done, regardless of the kind of floor 
you have. 


Our Service and Research Department is a clearing house 
for accurate information about the utility and characteristics 
of Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. This information is freely 
given to any user of MFMA flooring. Let us assist you with 
your flooring problems. In order to co-operate in every pos- 
sible way we have prepared the following booklets for your 
use. Any one orall will be gladly sent to you free upon request. 


[| Color Harmony in Floors 

[| The Floors for Your Home 

[| Three Native Hardwoods of Sterling Worth 

[| How to Lay and Finish Maple, Beech and Birch Floors 
[| Floors for Educational Buildings 

| Hardwood Flooring in Office Buildings 


MAPLE FLooRING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1057 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MFMA on Maple, 
Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and 
guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose 
members must attain and maintain 
the highest standards of manufac- 
ture and adhere to manufacturing 


and grading rules which economi- 
cally conserve these remarkable 
woods. This trade-mark is for 
your protection. Look for it on the 
flooring you use. 


MFMA 


$$$ ——————_______! 


Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 


COMMERCIAL AND UNDERWRITERS 
LABELLED ROLLING STEEL 
FIRE DOORS 


Drawings, giving com- 
plete dimensions and 
clearances. 


An explanation of the 
construction, applica- 
tion and uses of Roll- 
ing Steel Doors. 


Plans, sections and 
elevations of 42 types 
of doors. 


Class of label, limit- 
ing sizes, dimensions 
and clearances of 30 
types of Rolling Fire 
Doors. 


Fill out coupon for 


Fits a standard letter file—8%” x 11” VO CODY. 


A 


(cy 


Att 


CORNELL IRON WORKS, INC., 
36-23 Thirteenth Street, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


Please mail a copy of the new 1926 handbook and catalogue 
of Cornell Rolling Steel Doors and Fire Doors to 


RCHITECTS, builders and con- 
struction engineers who select 
roofs for industrial buildings, hospi- 
tals, apartments, schools, etc., will 
find in Ruberoid Built-up Roofs the 
very qualities they most desire—un- 
surpassed ability to resist weather and 
wear combined with light weight 
and economy of construction. 


We shall be glad to send you on re- 
quest specifications for Ruberoid 
Built-up Roofs, boundinaconvenient 
folder which fits your files. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago 


RU-BER-OID 


Built-up Roofs 


Boston 


SSS 
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The Finest Buildings 
use 
Grauer Sidewalk Lights 


Cheerful, pleasant, efficient, is the first thought of an ob- 
server of the modern laundry plant in the first basement 
of the palatial Book-Cadillac, Detroit’s beautiful hotel. 
The girls in their smocks of varied colors make a rainbow 
in the sunlight. This is no idle sentiment—but practical 
business. For color means greater efficiency of workers, 
because they are satisfied with their working conditions. 


Would they be thus satisfied in an artificially lighted 
basement? Could a well-organized force be maintained 
under those conditions? Here is a typical example of 
the revenue-producing effect of daylight—daylight that 
costs Jess than artificial light—daylight that actually pays 
for itself in a short time out of savings in electric current. 


Better Basement Light 
at Less Cost 


And Repair Troubles 
Eliminated 


Grauer Sidewalk Lighting is distinctly a 
convenience and an investment. Grauer 
Lights are non-leakable, rust-proof, non- 
chipping, easily installed, rarely need re- 
placing. Plastic cushions around each 
glass protect them from breakage and 
shaling due to expansion of surrounding 
concrete. Glasses broken by accident 
may be easily replaced by unskilled labor. 


The laundry of the Book- 
Cadillao Hotel, Detroit, is a 
daylight work room. (Louis 
Kamper, Architect). This 
magnificent building is one 
of many handsome new struc- 
tures in which the IMPROVE- 
MENT of Grauer Sidewalk 
Lights fs utilized. These lights 
give wide diffusion of day- 


a fee In basement rooms, and 
eliminate repair troubles. ? 
7 
7 
oe GUARA ‘ 
LOW 7 
g RANTEE .”, 
: : RO? 
LEADERS Our iron-clad guarantee provides that Grauer Sidewalk 7 bet 
FLOORS Lights shall be rust-proof, free from defect for one year; Te- Wa XC 
Red Asphalt placement glasses will be supplied free for five years. 300 / ow mY ae 
Acid Proof Asphalt __ Ib. per square foot is the normal carrying capacity, oe ees we 
SAM Gi cones ap tanner es ae although they can be made to carry 1000 lbs. Co gre” Bae 
Cement Floor Finish . ; 4 oan Oe ne ee 
DAY-LIGHTING This coupon or your letter will bring clearly 4 Ys RAS Sd 
Sidewalk Lights illustrated specifications bulletin, and special 7 As of 8S z3) aeohe® 
Sky Lights questions are welcomed. SSO 6” ASF 
Floor Lights Br cP tn 0". = 
“4 & & oy OS. 
ae 9) 
LN SAS ee 
” QF yee Oe ae ee 
Alb G & C CSR 
Girt Fauer ONS ht rs Se 
FE ior See ie 
Po ce ae ee ee 


1408 17th Street Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. > 
/ 
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Residence of Walter Boschen, Architect, St. Joseph, Mo. Roofed 


with IMPERIAL Straight Barrel Mission Tiles in a variety of colors 


On the Homes of Many Architects 


IMPERIAL Roofing Tiles have been 
selected by numerous architects to 
roof their own residences. Among 
the latest is Walter Boschen, whose 
attractive home at St. Joseph, Mis- 


EiU DO W le Cole, (Cesk aieAg ee aN Gr OsMePeASNey 


Chicago, 104 8. Michigan Ave. 


souri, is illustrated above. No one 
appreciates better than an architect 
that a roof of these tiles is assurance 
of lifelong beauty and protection 
without repainting or repairs. 


7 New York, 565 Fifth Ave. 


I@PeERial 
Roofing Tiles 
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Ao Y in Saturday Evening Post, December 4, 1926 


el 
George Burt's economy’ 


Four years ago, George, when we 
decided to build that Morton plant 
and put.you in charge as superin- 
tendent, I let you have your say on 


the specifications. One item you 
balked at was a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof—said you could get a roof 
that was O. K. for less money. 


Now let’s face facts. 


We have nine plants scattered 
over the United States. Eight of 
those plants have been built any- 
where from eleven to sixteen years. 
On those eight plants we have Bar- 
rett Specification Roofs. To date 
not one cent for roof repair or main- 
tenance from those eight roofs. But 
what about the Morton plant, your 
plant, built four years ago with your 
just-as-good roof? That roof cost us 
last year $367.00 for repairs, plus 
damage to stock from roof leaks 
amounting to $2160. 


Do I have to point the moral?— 


Sutherland 


takes a shot at 


that cost per year of service, and 
not initial cost, is the important fac- 
tor to consider when buying certain 
things. Roofs, for instance. 


Yours very sincerely, 


R. K. Sutherland [President] 
* * * ok * 


Experience has proved that a Bar- 
rett Specification Roof will show the 
lowest unit cost (the cost per square 
foot per year of service) of any roof. 


With it the owner receives a 
Surety Bond which guarantees him 
against any expense for roof repairs 
for 20 years. 


Add this: Service records on fle 
tell of great numbers of Barrett 
Roofs of this type laid 35 to 45 years 
ago which are still weather-tight— 
and never a cent for repairs. Finally 
—Barrett Specification Roofs take 
the base rate of fire insurance. 


SPECIFICATION 


ROOFS 


PH ARCHITECTOURAESEORIUM 
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Within the last few months we’ve 
asked a number of architects: 


“Why do you specify Barrett 
Specification Roofs? What points 
about them interest you most?” 


In the minds of these men these 
things loomed big—important! 


1. No supervision by the archi- 
tect 1s necessary to see that quantity 
and quality of materials are right. 
The Barrett Specification prescribes 
exactly the number of layers of Spe- 
cifcation Felt, the amount of Spe- 
cification Pitch, the top coat of 
pitch poured (not mopped) and 
finally the wearing surface of firmly 
embedded gravel or slag. 


2. No supervision by the archi- 
tect 1s necessary to make sure that a 
dependable man is laying the roof. 
The man who lays the roof must 
have earned a name for dependabil- 
ity. Only such men can qualify to 
lay a Barrett Specification Roof— 
can obtain a Bond for the owner. 


3. No supervision by the archi- 
tect is necessary to be sure that his 
client gets a roof in which every de- 
tail of material and construction is 
exactly according to a specification 
universally recognized as 100% right. 
Highly trained Barrett technical 
men are on the job while the roof is 
being laid to see that The Barrett 
Specification is followed in every 
detail. 

4. Finally, a Barrett Specification 
Roof takes the base rate of fire in- 
surance. 


Send for your copies of our Archi- 
tects’ and Engineers’ Built-up Roof- 
ing Reference Series. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Rector Street, New York City 
IN CANADA: 


The Barrett Company, Limited 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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— KEYSTONE 
Pe) Se 


Coote gh 


Sheet Metal Work that Resists Rust! 


The destructive enemy of sheet metal 
is rust. It is successfully combated by 
miC =the use of protective coatings, or 
by scientific alloying to resist 
corrosion. Well made steel 

4 alloyed with Copper will 
last longest. Insist upon 


KEYSTONE 


pegs Copper Steel 


AND ROOFING TIN PLATES 


ill! : 


/ i 


lightning, and weather. Keystone Copper Steel gives 
superior service for roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, 
flashings, metal lath, tanks, culverts, and all uses to 
which sheet metal is adapted. Look for the Keystone in- 
cluded in brands. We manufacture American Bessemer, 
American Open Hearth, and Keystone Copper Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates for every requirement of particu- 
lar architects, builders, and property owners. 


Black Sheets for all purposes 

Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Sheets 
Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets 
Formed Roofing and Siding Products 
High Grade Roofing Tin Plates 

Fire Door Stock, Long Ternes 

Bright Tin Plates, Black Plate, Etc. 


ApoLito-Krystone Galvanized Sheets give increased service and added 
permanence to your building construction. These are unquestionably the 
highest quality sheets produced for galvanized sheet metal work. 


Keystone Copper STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean, safe, attractive 
and satisfactory roofs. Supplied in grades up to 40 pounds coating— 
specially adapted to residences and public buildings. Metal roofs may be 
painted to harmonize with the color scheme of the building—an important 
feature which is often overlooked. Keystone quality products are sold by lead- 
ing metal merchants, and used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DIsTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Pacific Coast Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., San Francisco 
Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
Export Representatives: UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS CoMPANY, New York City 


Chicago New York 
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THE, GUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


LO MEET Post Office 
requirements the location and 
arrangement of the Mail Chute 
Equipment should have early 


and careful attention. 


We shall be glad to furnish 
information, details and Copies 
of Regulations on request. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Engineering Counse 
Jor Architects 


a 4 KEWANEE’S nation- 
wide organization of 
hydraulic-electric engi- 
neers will counsel any ! // 
architect without charge. 

KEWANEE men are not salesmen nor 
ex-plumbers, but trained experts in 
private water supply, electric light and 
sewage disposal. Back of them is the 
KEWANEE quarter century of technical 
and manufacturing experience and the 
KEWANEE line of over 200 private 
utility systems. 

We appreciate the architect’s needs and 
problems. We are glad to help draft 
specifications for proper private utilities 
to fit the exact needs of each job—from 
country cottage to million dollar club or 
estate. 

FREE BOOK of Specifications 

Our complete architect’s specification 
book contains a mass of engineering data 
and specifications on water supply, elec- 
tric light and sewage disposal. You 
need it. Sent free. Write for it. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES co. 
442 Franklin St., Kewanee, Il. 
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armonious colors 


ano unusual thickness 


HESE two qualities make a Preston Roof distinctive. 

Green, blue-black, red and a sunset blend are offered to the 
architect who seeks a distinctive color effect without obtrusive- 
ness. Soft natural tints are secured from the slate particles with 
which Preston Shingles are surfaced. 


The Massive Weight is one-third thicker than a No. I standard 
slate shingle. ‘This ample thickness creates the shadow line that 
MICROSCOPIC architects demand. Samples of Preston Shingles and an in- 


ENLARGEMENT formation card for your files will be mailed on request. 


a ; vee 
ae Pree eee Keystone Roofing Manufacturing Co., Dept. D24, York, Pa. 


Pa et ‘Preston 


quality but on the quan- 


tity of asphalt which each 
shingle contains. If you 
examine the edge of a 
Preston Shingle, you will 
notice that it is practically 
a solid body of asphalt. 
This feature of Preston 
Shingles accounts for their 
remarkable wearing qual- 
ities. 
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cathersiripping 
the Inside 


as well as the 


THE inside door bottom illustrated here 
is but one of the many features Higgin can 
provide for the comfort and economy of 
your client. It prevents the passage of cold 
air from bedroom into halls, baths, or dressing rooms 
and can be installed on any door. 


The Higgin Rib Track and Spring Temper Bronze me } ' 

Insert equipment is recognized as the outstanding Bue heen beaten charset oe SAT 
weather-stripping for double-hung windows. (See free swinging of door over rug. 

detail panel above.) The track and insert form a 
metal-to-metal contact which drafts will not pass. 
Casements, also, can be perfectly equipped with 
Higgin-made and Higgin-installed weather-strip- 


ping. 


Only thoroughly trained mechanics install Higgin 
Weather-stripping and the Higgin reputation backs 
every job. Our representative is at your call. He 


will be glad to work with you. Ask him in today. 
Look for ‘‘Higgin’’ in your telephone directory. 


A. I. A. File No. 19 e 14 (Weatherstrips) 


THE HIGGIN MFG. COMPANY 
Newport, Kentucky Toronto, Canada 


This illustration shows felt automatically lowered to a 
snug contact with the floor when the door is closed. 


og ALL METAL & 
Screens and Weatherstrips 
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ERE is the doorway to the Doges Palace, through 

which many great rulers have come and gone — 
a beautiful piece of architectural ornament. The Eldo- 
tado pencil drawing shown above was made by Earl 
Horter from the piazza of St. Mark’s. 


DIXON'S 
ELDorADO 
the master drawing pencil” 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Pencil Dept. 224-J, Jersey City, N. J. 


S AMPLE OFFER Write for full-length free samples of “‘The master drawing pencil’’ and of Dixon's ‘‘BEST’’ Colored Pencils. 
In their field, the ‘‘BEST’’ Colored Pencils hold the same position of supremacy as Dixon's Eldorado. 
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This is the fourth 


of the 1926 Quarterly Reference Numbers 


being published by 
THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


>-$V GLO» __~<- 


Begs Reference Number is a comprehensive treatise on a single 
type of building—complete, authoritative, up-to-date, and in 
many cases the only published work on the subject. 


There are over 20 types of buildings of sufficiently vital interest 


{ 
4 
to architects to form the subject matter of Reference Numbers. Since | 
these issues appear quarterly, a little more than five years are re- 

H 


quired to complete the cycle. Once the cycle has been finished, the 


record of progress made and forming a self-perpetuating reference 
library for his office. 


Sold singly, the Reference Numbers cost $2 each. Four Refer- 
ence Numbers and eight regular issues are included with a Forum 
subscription, for which the charge is $6 (Canada $6.75; Foreign 
$7.50). 


subjects will be treated anew, thus placing before an architect a 
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Previously Published 
Forum Reference Numbers 


L922 1924 


SCHOOLS CHURCHES 
HOSPITALS SHOPS AND STORES 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
APARTMENT HOTELS 


1923 1925 
COUNTRY HOUSES GOLF AND COUNTRY CLUBS 
BANKS MOTION PICTURE THEATERS 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS APARTMENT HOUSES 
HOTELS UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS—ParT I 


Reference Numbers 
for 1926 and 1927 


1926 
March, SMALL DWELLINGS 
June; UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS—PartT II 
September; CLUB AND FRATERNAL BUILDINGS 
December; COMMUNITY AND MEMORIAL BUILDINGS 


1927 
March, AUTOMOTIVE BUILDINGS 
June, PUBLIC BUILDINGS—ParT I 
September, PUBLIC BUILDINGS—ParT II 
December, LIBRARIES 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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ears of Service 
\ to the 


FECTURAL PROFESSION 


Tee Model A G&G Telescopic Hoists 
were installed at Madison Square 
Garden, New York (McKim, Mead & 
White, Architects) in 1889 and were in 
continuous use until the building was 
razed in 1925—a total of 37 years depend- 


able, efficient service! 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
544 West Broadway, New York 


MADISON Square GARDEN” 
STANFORD WHITE,ARCHITECT 


Capyrignr. 1910 BY 
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Forget the mechanical aspect of automatic temperature and 
humidity regulation for the moment, and consider the human 
element which constitutes Johnson service, accompanying 
Johnson System Of Temperature And Humidity Control. The 
ability and responsibility of men and an institution of highest 
standing are the influence cooperating with you when you 
specify The Johnson System. And automatic temperature and 
humidity regulation, therefore, becomes reliably accurate and 
successful: in your behalf, as well as for yourclients. + - * 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885. 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES, UNITED STATES & CANADA 


JOHNSON 


SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTRO 


The All Metal System: And Designed, Manu- 
factured, Installed Solely And Entirely By John- 
son Engineers And Mechanics: Assuring Thor- 
oughly Correct, Reliable Results Permanently. 


Johnson Dual or Two Temperature Thermostat: 
one temperature for occupied rooms, another 
temperature for unoccupied rooms day or night. 
Write for details of this Johnson’ advantage. 
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PAINTS Am VARNISHES. 


When the picture on the opposite 
Page was taken, three top floors 
had not been decorated. Here is 
the well balanced list of materials 
for the first five floors: 


EverRY genuine Sher- 
win-Williams product 
carries this famous ‘Cover 


the Earth” trade mark. Flat-Tone 800 gallons 
Millions of home owners Flat-Tone Size 375 gallons 
‘l d team- Semi-Lustre 75 gallons 

—great railroa as? ae 3 Semi-Paste Paint 45 gallons 
ship lines and industrial Old Dutch Enamel 60 gallons 
concerns—from one end Handcraft Stain 40 gallons 
of the world to the other— rane! be Sree 
have implicit faith m it. Concrete Floor Paint 30 gallons 
Flat Rite 100 gallons 

Oil Colors 200 pounds 

Paste Filler 300 pounds 

Zilo 800 pounds 

ODP Lead 2100 pounds 

Decotint 1500 pounds 

Floor Wax 75 pounds 


Trade-mark Registered 


THE LARGEST PAINT AND VAR- 
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WILLIAMS 


LACQUERS - ENAMELS 


The 
SOPHIAN PLAZA 
APARTMENTS 


One of the seven new 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, build- 
ings finished throughout 
with Sherwin-Williams 
paints and varnishes in 
thelast year. Architects: 
Shephard & Wiser, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Paint Contractor: R. M. 
Burchet, Tulsa, Okla- 


homa. 


In Tulsa’s 7 new big buildings 


The Sophian Plaza Apartments rank with the 
largest and finest buildings in Oklahoma. Last 
year Sherwin-Williams paints and varnishes 
were used exclusively in this and six similar 
new buildings in Tulsa alone. 


Sherwin-Williams finishes bring public-build- 
ing durability combined with color and texture 
to interpret any scheme. The large technical 
laboratories and complete decorative service of 
Sherwin-Williams can prove helpful in plan- 
ning the decoration of all types of buildings. 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 
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BRONZE 


Gorham 
standard details 
offer a variety of 
interesting and 
helpful designs. 

Specify Bronze 


by 


Above 
shows 
“out of, 

service’’ 
condition 


ORHAM 
SPECIFY GOR DIVISION 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


« Floor Boxes 


remove 


( with reversible covers ) 


Frankly, you will not find the same 
collection of good features elsewhere. 


Floor Boxes are adjustable. They 


ae 
The Flat Pl s remoyed i 
from cover st the cover can be installed at any angle, yet the 
= Searels whe Ree top can be adjusted to the proper floor 
Sot ase arts De enrer level. Floor Boxes are substantial. 
@ @&, , They cost less than two-cover type. 
é 
They become a permanent floor con- 
The Split Bushing ° . 
(at left) takes the place nection for lights, bells, buzzers, tele- 


of the Flat Plug : 
phone, etc. A quick change from “out 


of service’’ to “‘in service,’ or vice 
versa, can be made at any time. @® 
Floor Boxes are water-tight. A heavy, 
round, long-life gasket gives full pro- 
tection from all moisture. The inside 
is always dry. The wiring can never be 
damaged . . . You should be interested 
to learn more— 


Here is shown the Send for the @ Catalog. It gives full 


“Tn Service’’ condition. i ; ‘ 
The Flat Plug is placed details and is entirely free. Complete 


in the Floor Box for 


male keeping estimates furnished gratis; ask for them WINDOWS 


Arank Ha Cay) SOLID NICKELSILVER 


(CASEMENT OR WEIGHT HUNG) 


ELECTRIC COMPANY PERFECT WEATHERING 


ST. LOUIS WILL NOT RUST 
District Offices 
Atlanta, Ga. Dallas, Texas Minneapolis, Minn. Portland, Ore. SEND FOR INFORMATION 
Baltimore, Md. Denver, Colo. New Orleans, La. Seattle, Wash. TH 1e 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. New York City, N.Y. San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. Philadelphia, Pa. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. Pittsburgh, Pa. Winnipeg, Canada 
London, Ont., Canada i 
a a OMP le N eC 
GIALSCOHS WVLSCIWIC PV IE HAS FLOLCSCWGPLOVCSO | HEAD NILES, MICHIGAN 
Caan ete eat a ri A tl a ai a at i Oc 
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The Architecture 
of Show Windows 


NCREASING store rentals have pro- 

duced a marked trend toward more 
effective use of window display space. 
Bays, recesses, island windows are a 
natural result of the attempt to lengthen 
out the actual display frontage, particu- 
larly of narrow stores. 

Brasco, from the architectural view- 
point, is an efficient store front construc- 
tion. It permits of the most advanta- 
geous use of any frontage available, no 
matter what size or shape. 

The complete assortment of attractive 
copper mouldings in varied finishes— 
sash, corner, division, and reverse bars, 
sills, jambs, transom bars and accessories 
—gives a broad flexibility of design cov- 
ering innumerable architecturally beau- 
tiful fronts. 

Added to this opportunity for individ- 

-ual expression, are the many patented 
constructional features with their definite 
assurance of glass. safety, strength, 
efficient ventilation and drainage and 
long satisfactory service. 

Our catalogs, detail sheets and actual 
samples are gladly furnished on call. 


AVELUUUU ETAT UR IRE UL EU ERENT EE PE ee eT 


BRASCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
5031 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Sales Office and Warehouse 
28-14 Wilbur Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Brasco “Series 500” All 
Copper Construction 


——— sss... 
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VI Unit equipped for automatic vacuum control, showing piping connections. Suction strainer and 
check valve at inlet of pump are furnished with unit, as well as companion flanges, bolts and gaskets 


YOUN G They Are Quickly 


CENTRIFUGAL VA + 
AND BOILER oy and Easily 
Installed 


JYuNSS3Iud 


= 
2 
> 
g 
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PUMPS 


OUNG PUMPS are installed with the least 

amount of labor and expense because they 
are shipped from the factory as completely 
assembled units. The electrical equipment is 
already mounted ready for connection to the 
supply lines. 


When setting up the pump there are only two 
principal piping connections to be made, and 
the electrician’s only work is to 
connect the feed wires to the pump 
switch. The unit is then ready to 
operate. 


Supplied in 
Standard Units of 
Seven Capacities 


YounG Pump COMPANY 


Before being shipped each Young Pump is con- 
nected and run for hours under rigid working 
conditions. Every part must be correct and 
every bearing perfectly aligned. This careful 
test insures proper operation the first time the 
switch is pulled. 


Because of their simple, rugged construction 
Young Pumps may be depended 
upon to deliver constant uninter- 
rupted service in the hands of the 
average janitor or boiler fireman. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio St., CHICAGO 


Factory: Michigan City, Indiana 


In Canada: C. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd. 
1523-41 Davenport Road, Toronto 


Young Pumps Have Large Reserve Capacity 
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Square Handle 


Clu 


Reputations in 


REPUTATIONS go on trial when 
Switches go into the walls. Installed 
to be as permanent as the walls, 
these lighting controls concern the 
Architect as key-mechanisms in a 
building’s service. 


If a switch fails after a few thousand 
snaps, someone’s confidence “snaps” 
in the specifier. Is it ever well to 
risk a name on a thing so small in 
cost? Is it ever wise to yield the 
point of assured performance to a 
shading in price? 


No. 8601 SQUARE 


HeH 


The connecting link between good Reputations and good, 
reliable Switches is Catalogue “S.’ Sent gladly if you'll 
drop a line to the “Makers of electric switches since 1890.” 


THE Hart &> HEGEMAN MrFeCo. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


“THE SWITGH WITH THE 


BALANCED MOVEMENT 


the “balance” 


So far as switches can safeguard a 
name—your own and ours—rely on 
the “balanced movement.” Here in 
the “8601 Tumbler” is the smoothest 
of actions, the freest from impact; 
mechanically most immune from 
wear. 


Practical tests of the Balanced 
Tumbler have established. records 
unparalleled in the performance of 
switches. That’s where your H &H 
workmanship counts :—not in claims 
but in hundreds of thousands of 
snaps. 
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A Complete Kitchenette in 


LEESON 


“White” Duo-Unit Cabinet A 


Unit A—Contains range, refrigerator designed for 
electrical refrigeration, storage space, sugar and flour 
bins, spice jars and work table. When used with 
Unit B the result is the most efficient conception of 
a kitchenette within a minimum of floor space— 
less than 40 sq. ft. 


Unit B—Contains full size sink with work top, iron- 
ing board, storage compartments and linen trays. 
The use of these two units forms a compact arrange- 
ment of maximum convenience in a space as small 
as Sf 9.in. xk7 ft. 


Dram , 


KITCHEN 


1 
' 
( 
| 
: 
1 
t 


Hi 
H} ex22|NicKet 
H iver 


China Cabinet 


Floor plan showing proper placing of cabinets and illustrating 


the compact, convenient arrangement made possible 
by the ““White’’?’ Duo-Unit Kitchenette. 


The “White” Duo-Unit 


: Kitchen Cabinets 


One of the Greatest Contributions 
to Modern Apartment Comfort— 
providing a complete Kitchen in as 
little space as 5'9”x 7'0"! 


Including 
Sink Refrigerator 
Range Linen Chest 
Work Table Complete Pantry 
Broom Closet Folding Ironing Board 


“White” Duo-Unit Cabinet B 


HE “WHITE” Duo-Unit Kitchen Cabinets are part 

of the famous line of “WHITE” Door Beds, Kitchen 
Cabinets, Dressing Cabinets, Ironing Boards and other 
Space-Saving Conveniences. Complete Catalog with typ- 
ical floor plans will be sent free. Shows many ways of 
conserving space and reducing building costs. 


The floor plan at the left shows 
the marvelous efficiency of the 
“White” Duo-Unit Cabinets 
and the many conveniences 
provided in a minimum of space. 
Write for complete information 
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these Two White Cabinets 


HESE “WHITE” Duo-Unit Kit- / fikag 
chen Cabinets, like all the Space- i Pau: 5 Ming wean 
Saving Conveniences offered by | om here eee | 
this company, are designed to reduce _ eau ' 
space(and consequently building cost) 
while increasing comfort for the 
tenants. They appeal to owners 
and tenants alike. They make i wrt Dor Fed Co 
rentals easy and prolong leases. teago, 1171, Pasue 
Gentlemen 
This letter from Mr. Phillip M. - eee 
Jullien, prominent Washington eee J eensider “netatulate yoo 1. 
Architect, is typical of the ex- polars supply it cteney apargre development compli cheg 
pressions of approval we receive mente, “ang rtington ial Pal ldings ‘tn Pay feb inete ae 
constantly. Plans for three great Seeds Butfaloe Hin: t Hal) apa ge? ust Speenie: F 
apartment projects in Philadel- a my ming, fini g apnettees 
phia and Buffalo specify these ee 5b iaereaes, efter a vie 
new “WHITE” Cabinets ex- Taey ocratd tR ecessan’ ST. cab ing °FCURH Lovesey. 
clusively. Architects and build- - piace. ee accommo sar amount Hee nae " 1, con 
ers alike pronounce them the i *8 Proper relat ionsnat’ acconm deri? ‘ ustali 
most advanced conveniences ~ ae ae ee mae, SPPeArance re 
for modern apartments. Plen for tue, Uline male ehip, after Proper de. 
; Use, t easy fo their Adanta 
Fe lieve me Chitect to 


Write for Catalog 
Our new large catalog, ine Yery truty ite 
cluding many typical floor , 
plans, willbe sent free. Our | Che Vhlls, 
Engineering Department ~ 
will gladly show you how 
“WHITE” Cabinets can 


be adapted to your build- 
ings. 


The White’ Door Bed Company 


130 North Wells Street ~ Chicago, Ill. 
Pree nAGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“White” Duo-Unit Cabinets used in these great buildings 


ED Oberg 
ie i 


43rd and LOCUST APARTMENTS HUNTINGTON HALL 


Buffalo Philadelphia Philadelphia 
Phillip M. Jullien, Arch. Phillip M. Jullien, Arch. 


Phillip M. Jullien, Arch. 
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Make ‘Room for Kitchen Progress 


Illustration above shows residence of Mr. J. Paul Zens, 2891 Paxton 
Belen ee Fame [a Brovision of adequate space fof 
equipped Dangler Gas Range. 
cooking capacity in proportion to the 
size of the household should be a 
major consideration in planning the 
kitchen. 


Women examining new homes look 
for the Red Wheel that identifies the 
Lorain Selfregulating Oven, because 
it means perfect cooking, easy canning 
and leisure. 


More than 1900 school and university 
domestic science departments use 
Lorain Red Wheel Ovens. Millions of 
women see the Red Wheel advertise- 
ments that appear continually in their 
favorite magazines. 

Lorain Red Wheel Ovens are built only in 
the following famous makes of Gas Ranges: 
Reliable, Clark Jewel, Dangler, Direct 
Action, New Process and Quick Meal. For 
specific data see Sweet’s Catalog, 20th Edition, 
Pages 2769-2778 or send for our Handbook on 
Gas Ranges for Architects and Builders. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives the 
housewife a choice 
of any measured 
and controlled 
oven heat for any 
kind of oven cook- 
ing or baking. 


Unless the Regulator has a RED Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
WHEEL itis NOT a LORAIN 444 Chouteau Avenue Eo St. Louis, We 


LORAIN tar REGULATOR 
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SERRE ARIE TES 


The Morton House, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, is a consistent user of “Van” 
Equipment. Illustrated here is a partial 
view of the “Van” Kitchen in this hotel. 


Why Leading [otels 
specify “Van "Equipment 


CONOM Y is always a first consideration—and it 
is a lasting one when you buy “Van” Equipment. 


That’s one of the reasons why leading hotels of every 
size specify “Van” Equipment every time. It is their 
assurance of low cost in the beginning and economy 
always. “Van” Equipment is really worth twice its 
cost because of the double service and satisfaction 
it provides. 


Perhaps you are planning to replace part of your 
equipment—or entirely remodel your present kitchen. 
In either case, for the sake of economy and satisfac- 
tion, consult the House of Van. 


She john Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 
Cincinnati 


NEW ORLEANS ATLANTA LOUISVILLE The Morton House, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
CLEVELAND CHICAGO DETROIT one of the Mid-West’s best known hotels. 
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A Memorial 


of the Past 


That is Built for the Future 


Nowhere in the world can there be 
found the counterpart of the Elks Na- 
tional Memorial Headquarters Build- 
ing in Chicago. It combines in one beau- 
tiful design the two functions of a War 
Memorial and the executive headquar- 
ters of a great national fraternity. 

In a building 
designed to 
stand with all the 
endurance of the 
hills from which 
its marble walls 
were carved, 
how fitting was 
the selection of 


Above—Another Atlantic 
installation, the Blks Na- 
tional Memorial MHead- 
quarters Building, Clin- 
ton and Russell, Archi- 
tects; Lord Electric Com- 
pany, Plectrical Con- 
tractors. 


Neptune brand Atlantic wires for the 
electrical circuits. 

All three Atlantic brands—‘Nep- 
tune,’ “Triton,” and “Dolphin’— 
have been known to architects for over 
a quarter century. Their longevity and 
high dielectric strength are recognized 
as the best insur- 
ance against 
wiring troubles 
in any building. 

Samples and 
detailed specifi- 
cations will glad- 
ly be sent to any 
architect or en- 
gineer. 


Neptune—30% Hevea 
Rubber Compound 
Triton—Intermediate 25% 
Hevea Rubber Compound 
Dolphin—National FElec- 
tric Code Standard Com- 
pound 


ATLANTIC INSULATED WIRE & CABLE COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 


LT LASSE LG 


INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES 


The Insulation is Cured Before Vulcanization 


December, 1926 
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A ination 


aan She Picture 
Tells the Story! 


p.F pAvis 


is qo Photographer 
cy 


Study the wo i At 
ae nderful illum ; 
pevention we? ae absence of shadows No ae z ove ae meee 
Lo aparess ottee bs. ° ring reflections from polish 
wa are seDuiZe, UMACoriing EDS athe surfaces. The photo ; polished 
, eereens totter of the ie wes ; p was taken entirely by the illumi 
wrest ered 12 Tahoe source ne Soh, tion from GuthLi eee 
@ oplient eoeut ‘ere uthLites, spaced th i 
ght OF pone OxPORIS tne, SFPoE Ne, : » Space e average distanc 
x ha 8 ww in 8 nee e a ar 
A sich ee Saposeib2e, Ye tog 2ient and is unretouched. ge 
vu ave Fy 
fieeniEhs, peck of the stores rusting 
rea er eototy. 
: ere vin ye envizel pieteotor 
3 I ao. yours sruly- 


justable reflect : 
ms sity ctor controls the rays vertically and horizon- 


—* 


GuthLite gives a flood of diffused, controlled light. Ad- 


Wide light distributio 
GuthLite folder with A. I. A. file eae for regulation 


The FOWIN I. Gui COMPANY 


Lighting Equipment 


ST. LOUIS. USA 


(SUTH LITE 


Super-IIluminator 
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and only ¢ one connection 
POs tO ake’ 


The New Silverlite Multilite 


OR economyand ease of instal- 

lation, for greater efficiency of 
operation we have produced Multi- 
lite reflectors —the newest, most 
modern development in window 
lighting. 


With either 2-4-6-8 or 10 light units 
Multilite comes ready to install 
with but one connection to make 


through knockout in end of re- 
flector. 


The reflectors are the famous all 
metal Silverlite of highest efficiency. 


Adjustable to any window or condi- 
tion Multilite comes ready to install. 
No parts to lose. Extra frames for 
screens unnecessary. Finish, Wal- 
nut Brown. Write for circular 79. 


Established 1857 


THE FRINK CO. Inc. 


241 Tenth Avenue, New York 


Representatives in all principal cities 


December, 1926 
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ves a Stronger Spot 
The new “Pittsburgh” Windo-Spot No. 500 is for intensive spot lighting 
where the user desires a stronger beam than is given by our Windo-Spot No. 
200. It accommodates either 300 or 500 watt lamp. Gives a concentrating 
beam with candle-power maximum of 52,000, more than 100 candle-power 
per watt. Equipped with adjustable bracket for attaching to ceiling of show 


window or other supporting surface. Reflector may be tilted to any desired 
position and held there by a single thumb screw. 


New “PITTSBURGH” Windo-Spot—No. 500 


There are 44 reflectors in the “Pittsburgh” line—to meet every need in the 
lighting of show windows; for direct and indirect lighting; for cove lighting, 
flood lighting, etc. “Pittsburghs” are all guaranteed for five years, and their 
wonderful record proves that they stay bright. If your files do not contain 
“Pittsburgh” brochures on Show Window Lighting (A.I.A. File No. 31F14) 
and Cove Lighting (A.I.A. File No. 31F17) they will be sent on request. 


PITTSBURGH REFLECTOR COMPANY 


411 Bowman Building - Third and Ross Streets 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


REPRESENTA TIVESPLN 26) LEADING CITIES 
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Shadow Chasers 


Reg US Pat Off 


Cremax No. 4385, at- 
tractive in design—chos- 
en to light the Homeo- 
pathic Hospital Annex, 
Pittsburgh. 


E ©) Res Dee ations 


Ample Light without Glare 
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uses 


Homeopathic Hos- 
pital Annex, Pitts- 
burgh, Press C. 
Dowler, Pitts- 
burgh, Architect. 
Lighted with Cre- 
max Globes. 


| By estes internes and nurses must not be hampered by 
dim, insufficient light or light that glares. Mistakes in a 
hospital are costly. 


For that reason, CREMAX GLOBES were chosen to light the new 
Homeopathic Hospital Annex in Pittsburgh. These globes, artis- 
tic as well as scientifically correct, shed a bountiful flood of light 
into the farthest corners. There is no Glare, no sharp Shadow. 
Light is diffused in all directions. 


Patients, too, appreciate this gentle, even, abundant light. It is 
not tiring or nervewrecking to gaze at these rich chrome-tinted, 
gracefully-shaped globes. 


CREMAX—a natural colored glass—is the newest development 
in illuminating glassware from the laboratories of the Macbeth- 
Evans Glass Company. It transmits a rich, warm, cream-colored 
quality of light, free from tones of green. 


The Illuminating Engineering Department of Macbeth-Evans 
will gladly furnish any information you desire for the solution of 
lighting problems. You do not incur any obligation by making 
use of this service. MACBETH-EVANS GLASS Co. (Eastern 
Division ), Dept. J, Charleroi, Pennsylvania. 


CREMAX 


Cl Gebietes 


Globes 
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Here is a thoughtful 
booklet 


We want to send to every architect and 
home-builder in America a carefully pre- 
pared booklet which we now have ready 
for mailing, in which is interestingly set 
forth the need of taking the kitchen 
cabinet problem into consideration at 
the time the home-plans are made. Some 
architects are not thinking far ahead in 
this important matter of kitchen equip- 
ment. G. I. Sellers &© Sons Company, 
Elwood, Indiana, will gladly mail to you a 
copy of this booklet upon your request, 
without cost and without obligation. 


PEEL LERS 


HEAR CHIEECT URAL #FORUM 1x 


The cheapest kitchen 
equipment 


As compared with built-in cupboarding, 
the modern kitchen cabinet, especially 
with the associated utility closet, is cer- 
tainly more beautiful, more sanitary, and 
much more highly developed in labor- 
saving conveniences. It is also equally 
flexible because it can be combined with 
utility closets to fit any need. It costs 
less than built-in shelves, being made 
and finished by standardized methods as 
against slow hand work. No cupboard- 
ing, however elaborate, can possibly take 
the place of the modern kitchen cabinet. 


SELLERS 
UTILITY 


erie Clie Ne Or Ae b Neher S CLOSET 
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SUCCESSFUL PROPERTIES 


LW 


HE Straus Plan of Finance revolves around one 

simple principle —to lend only upon successful 
properties. Ihe results of 44 years in underwriting 
first mortgage real estate securities proves the sound- 
ness of the principle, and is another reason why in- 
vestor, architect, contractor and builder best can serve 
themselves by bringing their financing problems to 
S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


We are always interested in loans of $250,000 up- 
ward, either on completed buildings or structures to 
be built, provided that the undertaking is soundly 
conceived and embodies those factors which we all 
commonly recognize as making for success. 

Write today for our booklet, “The Straus Plan 

of Finance”, and direct your request to our 


LOAN DEPARTMENT 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1 Incorporated 
StRAus BuILDING Straus BuILDING 
565 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yorx CHICAGO 
Straus BuILpDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44. YEARS WITHOUT LOSS#LO) ANY AINVESZLOR 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Publications 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
‘building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 383 Madison Ave., New York, or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


ACOUSTICS 


The Celotex Co., Chicago. A 
Acousti-Celotex. 16 pp., 8% x 11 in. Illustrated brochure on a 
valuable material for facing walls and ceilings. . 
Specifications and Details for application and decoration of 
Acousti-Celotex, 11 pp., 8% x 11 in. 

John-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

- Architectural Acoustics. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Treatise on the correction of architectural acoustics in Churches, 
schools, hospitals, office buildings and other places. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 

A Scientific Solution of an Old Architectural Problem. 
6 pp., 84x11 in. Describes Sabinite Acoustical Plaster. 


ASH. HOISTS—ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. : 

General Catalog. 8% x 1lin. 20 pp. Fully illustrated. Contains 
specifications in two forms (with manufacturers’ name an 
without). Detail % in. scale for each telescopic model and 
special material-handling section. 

The Man-Saving Load Lifter. 57% x 8% in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes G&G Telescopic and Non-Telescopic Hoists for hand- 
ling material in factories. 


BASEMENT WINDOWS 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Truscon Copper-Steel Basement Windows. 
8%4 x 11 in. Illustrated with installation details. 
and. construction details. 


BRICK 
Acme Brick Company, Ft. Worth, Texas. 
Series No. 1 
Architectural designs rendered in Acme Brick. Booklet 11x 8% 
in. Illustrated. A series of 48 photogravures showing archi- 
tectural designs rendered in Acme brick. Illustrations show 
the various types of buildings erected in the Southwest in 
recent years. Sent free to architects applying on their office 
stationery. 
American Face Brick Association, 1751 Peoples Life Bldg., 
Chicago, IIl. 

Architectural Details in Brickwork. Series One, Two and Three. 
Each series consists of an indexed folder case to fit standard 
vertical letter file, containing between 30 and 40 half-tones 
in brown ink on fine quality paper. These collections are 
inspiring aids to all designers. Sent free to architects who 
apply on their office stationery; to others, 50 cents for each 
series. Size 8% x 11 in. 

English Precedent for Modern Brickwork. A book of plates 
and measured drawings of Tudor and Gothic brickwork with 
a few recent variations of modern architects in the spirit of 
the old work. Price $2.00. 100 pp. Illustrated. 8% x 11 in. 

Brickwork in Italy. 298 pages size 7% x 10% in., an attractive 
and useful volume on the history and use of brick in Italy 
from ancient to modern times, profusely illustrated with 69 
line drawings, 300 half-tones, and 20 colored plates with a 
map of modern and XII century Italy. Bound in linen will 
Dn sent postpaid upon receipt of $6.00. Half Morocco, seven 

ollars. 


BUILDING FINANCE 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Straus Plan of finance is an attractively prepared booklet 
of 30 pages 6 x 9 in. in size, which summarizes the plan under 
which S. W. Straus & Co. finance modern office building, apart- 
ment house, residential hotel and other types of construction. 
It is illustrated with sketches of buildings throughout the 
United States which secure bond issues purchased by S. W. 
Straus & Co. 


BUILDING, STEEL PRODUCTS FOR 
Massillon Steel Joist Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Massillon Bar Joists. Pamphlet. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. In- 
formation descriptive of Massillon Bar Joist Permanent Fire- 
proof Floor and Roof Construction, with cuts of typical installa- 
tions. See classification ‘‘Steel Joists’ for other publications 
intended for the architect designing this construction. 

Massillon Metal Lath. Pamphlet. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. 
Includes tabulations and illustrations covering recommendations 
for the use of various weights and kinds of metal lath and lath 
accessories. 


Folder 


Booklet, 8 pp., 
Specifications 


Massillon Roof Trusses. Pamphlet. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. TIllus- 
trated. Shows typical installations with 12 sizes of Standard- 


ized Curved Chord Steel Roof Trusses for spans of from 40 to 
eh ahi together with details, dimensions, and safe loading 
tables. 

Massillon Bank Vault Reinforcing. Pamphlet. 8% x 1lin. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives details of typical installations for a line of 
standardized steel vault reinforcing frames. 

National Steel Fabric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reinforced Concrete Floors. Booklet, 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. 


Detailed information on concrete floor slab reinforcement, 
with valuable engineering data and _ tables. 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Truscon Data Book. Catalog. 3% x 6 in. 128 pp. Illustrated. 


Contains complete information with illustrations on Truscon 
reinforcing steel, steel windows, metal lath, standard buildings, 
concrete inserts, steel joists, pressed steel stamping and chem- 
ical products. 


CEMENT 


Carney Company, The, Mankato, Minn. 


What Twelve Men Said About Carney. Booklet, 8% x11 ins., 
Illustrated. Opinions of well known architects and builders 
of Carney Cement used for mortar. 

Louisville Cement Co., 315 Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky. 

BRIXMENT for Perfect Mortar. Self-filing handbook 8% x 
11 inches. 16. pp. Illustrated. Contains complete technical 
description of BRIXMENT for brick, tile and stone masonry, 

- specifications, data and tests. 

Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Medusa White Portland Cement. Booklet, 8!%4 x 11 ins., 32 pp., 

Illustrated. Complete data on cement, plain and waterproofed. 


CONCRETE BUILDING MATERIALS 


Concrete Surface Corporation, 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Binding Surfaces on Concrete. Booklet, 12 pp., 8 x 11 in., illus- 
trated. Deals with an important detail of building. 


CONCRETE COLORINGS 


A.C. Horn Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Keramic Catalog. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 26 pp. A magnificent 
brochure, illustrated in color, describing a valuable line of 
specialties for use with concrete floors—colorings, hardeners, 
waterproofing, etc. 


CONDUIT 
Johns-Manville, Inc., New York. 


Orangeburg Fibre Conduit. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. § pp. Details 
regarding a valuable form of conduit. 
Orangeburg System of Under Floor Duct. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 


32 pp. 
National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspon- 
dence folder. 9% x 11% in. : 
Sheraduct. Circular. 5 x 8 in. 
Flaxsteel. Circular. 5 x 8 in. 


Illustrated. 
Illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 


Massillon Steel Joist Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Massillon Bar Joists. Pamphlet. 8%x 1lin. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains general information, with illustrations, — regarding 
obtaining Permanent Fireproof Floor and Roof Construction by 
using Massillon Bar Joists. See classification “Steel Joists” 
for other publications intended for architects designing this 
construction. 

Massillon Metal Lath. Pamphlet. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains cuts, illustrations and recommendation for the use of 
various weights and kinds of metal lath for fireproofing 
columns, beams and steel joists. 

National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal !3t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin 171. 8%x1lin. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fireproof floor construction. 

National Steel Fabric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Fireproofing Structural Steel. Booklet 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. 
Information on concrete fireproofing and reinforcement of 
beams, girders, and columns. Includes details and tables. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 1974 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, III. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Products. Booklet. 8% x 1034 in. 
16 pp. Fully illustrated, and describes different products of this 
company, such as Kno-burn metal lath, 20th Century Corrugated. 
Plaster-Sava and Longspan lath channels, etc. 


DAMPPROOFING 


Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Architects’ Specifications for Carey Built-Up Roofing. Booklet. 
8x 103%, in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete data to aid in specify- 
ing the different types of built-up roofing to suit the kind of 
roof construction to be covered. 

Carey Built-Up Roofing for Modern School Buildings. Booklet. 
8 x 103% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A study of school buildings of 
a number of different kinds and the roofing materials adapted 
for each. 

A. C. Horn Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Waterproofing. 9% x 11% in. Folder. Contains folders giving 

data on excellent waterproofing and dampproofing materials. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Specification Sheet, 8% x 11 in. Descriptions and specifications 

of compounds for dampproofing interior and exterior surfaces. 
Toch Brothers, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Specifications for Dampproofing, Waterproofing, Enameling and 
Technical Paint. Complete and authoritative directions for use 
of an important line of materials. 


DOORS AND TRIM, METAL 


The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Anaconda Architectural Bronze Extruded Shapes. Brochure, 
180 pp., 8% x 11 in, illustrating and describing more than 
2,000 standard bronze shapes of cornices, jamb casings, mould- 
ings, etc. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Hollow Metal Doors and Trim. Portfolio containing several 

brochures and a catalog of 159 pages and plates 854 x 11% in. 
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DOORS AND TRIM, METAL—Continued 


The Compound & Pyrono Door Company, St. Joseph, Mich. : 

Pyrono Handbook for Architects and Contractors. 8% x 11 in. 
16 pp. Contains full information regarding Pyrono Fireproof 
Veneered Doors and Trim, with complete details and specifica- 
tions. 

Pyrono details in sheet form for tracing. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Fire Doors and Hardware, Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes entire line of tin-clad and corrugated fire 
doors, complete with automatic closers, track hangers and all 
the latest equipment—all approved and labeled by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 


DUMBWAITERS 


Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th St., New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, le and 
prices for various types, etc. 414 x 8% in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Frank Adam Electric Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Catalog No. 35—1925. Panelboards—Steel Cabinets. 734 x 10% in. 
64 pp. Illustrates and describes sectionally built panelboards, 
an important line of steel cabinets, and the fittings which go 
with them. 

Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., The, 342 Capitol Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

The Line of Least Resistance. Catalog R. 10% x 7% in. 152 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete display of switches, sockets, accessories 
and wiring devices with brief description. 

A new H & H Switch. Leaflet. 3% x6 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrates a new H & H composition base push switch of De 
Luxe quality. 

Tumbler Switches. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
complete line of H & H Tumbler Switches. 

Architects’ Handbook of H & H Wiring Devices. Booklet 8% x 
ll in. 16 pp. “Written by an Architect for Architects.” ; 

H. & H. Electrical Wiring Devices, Catalog S. 8% x 10 in, 
123 pp. Lists and illustrates details of equipment. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. : 

Principle and Proof. Booklet. 48 pp. Illustrated. Describes a 
standard voltage automatic electric power and light plant for 
isolated homes, for emergency auxiliary or permanent lighting 
in stores, theaters, churches and schools. 

Pick & Company, Albert, 208 West Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 

School Cafeterias. Booklet. 9 x 6 in. Illustrated. The design 
and equipment of school cafeterias with photographs of installa- 
tion and plans for standardized outfits. 

Kitchen Equipment. Booklet. 9x6in. Illustrated. Photographs 
and descriptions of Hotel, Club and Hospital kitchens with 
treatise on plans and equipment of efficient kitchens. 

Electric Kitchen Equipment. Booklet. 8% x 11% in, Illustrated. 
Photographs and descriptions of PIX ‘“‘Master-Made” ranges, 
ovens, etc., for Hotels and Restaurants. 

Western Electric Co., 195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Western Electric Inter-Phones for Apartment Houses. Booklet. 
5% x 63%4 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Illustrates and describes use 
if Inter-Phones in Apartment Houses. 

Installing and Maintaining Western Electric Inter-Phones. In 
addition to giving general information on layout of system, 
details are supplied on individual Inter-Phone Systems, listing 
battery and wiring requirements. 


ELEVATORS 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 Eleventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Descriptive leaflets. 
8% x ll in. Illustrated. Full details of machines, motors and 
controllers for these types. 

Otis Geared and Gearless Traction Elevators of All Types. De- 
scriptive leaflets. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Full details of 
machines, motors and controllers for these types. 

Escalators. Booklet. 8% x11 in. 22 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
use of escalators in subways, department stores, theaters and 
industrial buildings. Also includes elevators and dock elevators. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. } 

_Elevators. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
complete line of ‘Ideal’? elevator door hardware and checking 
devices, also automatic safety devices. 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th St., New York, N. Y. 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlets, 41% x 8% in. 70 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 


ENAMELING 


Toch Brothers, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Specifications for Dampproofing, Waterproofing, Enameling and 
Technical Painting. Complete and authoritative directions for 
use of an important line of materials. 


FIRE DOORS—See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPROOFING—See also Construction, Fireproof 
Concrete Engineering Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
“Handbook of Fireproof Construction.”? Booklet, 53 pp., 8% x 
11 in. Valuable work on methods of fireproofing. 
The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Fireproofing Handbook, 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. Illustrated. Gives 
methods of construction, specifications, data on Herringbone 
metal lath, steel tile, Trussit solid partitions, steel lumber, 
self-centering formless concrete construction. 


FLOOR HARDENERS (CHEMICAL) 
Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Concrete Floor Treatments; Hardening, Dustproofing, Water- 
proofing. Sheets in loose index file, 9 x 12 in. Illustrated 
work on concrete hardening, coatings, accelerators and freeze 
proofers. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lapidolith, the liquid chemical hardener. Complete sets of 
specifications for every building type in which concrete floors 
are used, with descriptions and results of tests. 


FLOORS—STRUCTURAL 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Truscon Locktyle. Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 8 pp. 
material and showing methods of application. 
Truscon Floretyle Construction. Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 16 pp. 
Illustrations of actual jobs under construction. Lists of prop- 
erties and information on proper construction. Proper method 
of handling and tables of safe loads. 
FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Linotile Floors for Public and Semi-Public Buildings, 74% x 10% 


Illustrations of 


it pe SORDD. 
Linotile Floors for Residences. 7% x 10% in. 32 pp. 
Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Revised Edition. Booklet. 24 pp. 5 x 7 


in. Illustrated in color. Contains complete specifications. 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Armstrong’s Cork Tile Floors. Booklet, 734 x 10% in. 30 pp. An 
illustrated work on cork flooring. 
Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Division), Lancaster, Pa. 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 8%xllin. 36 pp. Color 
plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including table of 
gauges and weights and specifications for installing linoleum 


floors. 
Decorative Linoleum Floors. 11% x 15 
Catalog. 3% x 6 in. 


in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1925. 

200 pp. Color Plates. Reproduction in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. 

Quality Sample Books. Two books, 3% x 53% in. Showing all 
gauges and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleums. 

Detailed Directions for Laying and Caring for Linoleum. Hand- 
book, 5 x 7 in. 48 pp. Instructions for linoleum layers and 
others interested in learning most satisfactory methods of lay- 
ing and taking care of linoleum. 

Business Floors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Explains use of linoleum for offices, stores, etc., with repro- 
ductions in color of suitable patterns, also specifications and 
instructions for laying. 

Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia. 

Specifications for Applying Genasco Asphalt Mastic. Booklet. 

8 x 10% in. Directions for using Asphalt Mastic for flooring. 
Blabon Company, Geo. W., Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Planning the Color Schemes for Your Home. Brochure illus- 
trated in color; 36 pp., 7% x 10% in. Gives excellent sug- 
gestions for use of color in flooring for houses and apartments. 

Handy Quality Sample Folder of Linoleums. Gives actual samples 
of “Battleship Linoleum,” cork carpet, ‘“‘Feltex,’”’ etc. 

Blabon’s Linoleum. Booklet illustrated in color; 128 pp., 3% 


Portfolio of Color Plates. 


x 8% in. Gives patterns of a large number of linoleums. 
Blabon’s Plain Linoleum and Cork Carpet. Gives quality 


samples, 3 x 6 in. of various types of floor coverings. 
Bonded Floors Company, Inc., 1421 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A series of booklets, with full color inserts showing standard 
colors and designs. Each booklet describes a resilient floor 
material as follows: 

Battleship Linoleum. Explains the advantages and uses of this 
durable, economical material. 

Marble-ized (Cork Composition) Tile. Complete information on 
cork-composition marble-ized tile and the many artistic ef- 
fects obtainable with it. 

Treadlite (Cork Composition) Tile. Shows a variety of colors and 
patterns of this adaptable cork composition flooring. 

Natural Cork Tile. Description and color plates of this super- 
quiet, resilient floor. 

Practical working specifications for installing battleship linoleum, 
cork composition tile and cork tile. 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City, 


Mo. 

Bloxonend Flooring. Booklet 3% x 6% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes uses and adaptability of Bioxonend Flooring to con- 
crete, wood or steel construction, and advantages over loose 
wood blocks. 

File Folder, 93g x 85g in. For use in connection with A. I. A. 
system of filing. Contains detailed information on Bloxonend 
Flooring in condensed, loose-leaf form for specification writer 
and drafting room. Literature embodied in folder includes 
standard Specification Sheet covering the use of Bloxonend in 
general industrial service and Supplementary Specification 
Sheet No. 1, which gives detailed description and explanation 
of an approved method for installing Bloxonend in gymnasiums, 
armories, drill rooms and similar locations where maximum 
resiliency is required. 

Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Filing Folder. 8% x 1134 in. 27 pp. 
Specification data for architects. 

Ritter Lumber Co., W. M., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ritter Oak Flooring, brochure 5 x 7 in. 31 pp. Illustrated. 
Excellent data on floors of different kinds and of various woods. 

Beauty Begins in the Forest. 

Large illustrated folder on modern flooring. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. © 

Pyrobar Floor Tile. Folder. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Data on 

building floors of hollow tile, and tables on floor loading. 
U. S. Rubber Co., 1790 Broadway, New York. 

Period Adaptations for Modern Floors. Brochure. 8 x 11 in. 
60 pp. Richly illustrated. A valuable work on the use of 
rubber tile for flooring in interiors of different historic styles. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Irving Hamlin, Evanston, IIl. 

The Evanston Sound-Proof Door. Brochure. 8% x 1l in. 8 pp. 
Full data on Hamlinized Folding Partitions and Evanston 
Sound-Proof Doors. 

Wilson Corporation, J. G., 11 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Sectionfold and Rolling Partitions and Hygienic School Ward- 
robes. Catalog No. 37. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. TIillus- 
trated. Describes the uses of rolling and sectional partitions. 
particularly in schools and churches. Also the installation of 
Wilson school wardrobes. 


Illustrated with drawings. 
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Residence at 88 Robsart Road, Kenilworth, Illinois. 


Frederick Stanton, Architect. 


Celotex Insulating Lumber used as roof insulation and as Sheathing and insulation. 


“Celotex adds great strength” 


Frederick Stanton, Chicago, specifies 
this insulation because it builds 
stronger as it insulates ... and adds 
little or nothing to building costs. 


SED as sheathing, replacing 

wood lumber and building pa- 
per, Celotex Insulating Lumber gives 
you several important advantages 
over wood. It provides the insula- 
tion needed back of wood siding, 
shingle, brick or stucco exteriors at 
no added building cost. 


This lumber, made from the tough 
fibres of cane, has a thermal conduc- 
tivity of only 0.33 B.t.u. per hr., per 
sq. ft., per °F., per inch thickness. 
It is sound-deadening, scientifically 
sterilized and waterproofed. 


Celotex also builds a stronger 
house. Mr. Stanton has used Celo- 
tex in many ways in his houses and 
writes: ““Celotex not only produces 
the insulating results claimed for it, 
but also. adds great strength and 


+t 


stiffness to the framework of the 
building.” 


Numerous tests by Robert W. 
Hunt and Company, universities 
and other authorities also prove that 
the resistance of Celotex to lateral 
distortion in wall sections is several 
times that of horizontal wood sheath- 
ing. That is because Celotex is ap- 
plied in large boards which afford 
a greater angle of bracing to the wall 
framework than the narrow wood 


boards. 


Celotex is also used to replace 
lath on inside walls and ceilings. It 
bonds perfectly with gypsum or wood 
fibre plaster, forming stronger 
walls than lath and plaster, 
free from lath marks and far 
less apt to crack or stain. This 


use of Celotex costs a few cents more 
per yard ... but gives advantages 
well worth the difference. 


In the roof, either over or under 
the rafters, Celotex provides insu- 
lation where it is most needed at but 
slightly added cost. 


All of these uses are approved by 
the Investigating Committee of Ar- 
chitects and Engineers, New York, 
when Celotex is applied in accord- 
ance with our specifications. 

We have prepared portfolios of 
detail sheets in A. I. A. bulletin form 
which contain specifications and de- 
tail drawings for numerous applica- 
tions of Celotex. May we send you 
one? 

THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: 
Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


HNSucATING: LUMBER 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS 


FURNITURE 


American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
Ars Ecclesiastica Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrations of 
church fitments in carved wood. 
Theater Chairs. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 48 pp. Illustrations of 
theater chairs. 
Kensington Mfg. Company, Showrooms, 41 west 45th St., New York. 
Illustrated booklet indicative of the scope, character and decora- 
tive quality of Kensington Furniture, with plan of co-operation 
with architects, sent on request. 

Photographs and full description of hand-made furniture in all 
the period styles, furnished in response to a specific inquiry. 
bee Door Bed Company, The, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago, 
Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes and illus- 
pac the use of ‘‘White’’ Door Bed and other space-saving 

evices. 


GARDEN ACCESSORIES 
Davey Tree Expert Company, The, 907 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 

When Your Trees Need The Tree Surgeon. Booklet. 16 pp. 
8 x 9% in. Illustrated. Lists and explains a number of serious 
tree troubles of common occurrence; contrasts the scientific 
methods used by properly trained and conscientious men to 
remedy these troubles with the work of unscrupulous or un- 
trained men. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 37% x 8% in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Covers the complete line. 


GRATINGS 
The Tri-lok Company, 5515 Butler Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
What a Difference Three Locks Make. Folder. 4 pp., 8% x 11 
ins. Deals with a means of holding slender members of metal 
in accurate alignment. 


GRILLES 
The Tri-lok Company, 5515 Butler Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
What a Difference Three Locks Make. Folder. 4 pp., 8% x ll 
ins. Deals with a means of holding slender members of metal 
in accurate alignment. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Inc., 41 East 42nd St., New York. 
Clinton Grilles. Booklet. 9 x 11 in. 12 pp. A brochure on 
metal grilles, particularly for use over heating radiators. 


HARDWARE 
P. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn. 

Early English and Colonial Hardware. Brochure, 8% x 11 in. 

An important illustrated work on this type of hardware. 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Cutler ere Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 9% in. 8 pp. Illus- 
trated. 

Earle Hardware Mfg. Co., 2369 E. 51st St., Los Angeles. 

Catalog No. A-3. 155 pp., 6% x 10% in. General catalog of 
fine hardware for different uses. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney Complete Garage Hardware Sets. Catalog. 6% x 10 
in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Describes full line of complete garage 
hardware sets for all kinds of entrances, with views of typical 
entrances and sketches. 

McKinney Hinges and Butts. General Catalog. 634 x 10 in. 
Illustrates and describes complete line of McKinney wrought 
builders’ hardware products, including hinges, butts, door 
hangers and track, latches, garage hardware and specialties. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Distinctive Garage Door Hardware. Booklet. 8% x 1lin. 65 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete information accompanied by data and 
illustrations on different kinds of garage door hardware. 

Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Details to Which Standard Hardware Can Be Applied. Booklet. 
6 pp. 9x 12 in. Illustrated. Treats with diagrams, portions 
of doors and windows to which hardware can be applied. 

Sargent Locks and Hardware. Bound volume, 534 pp., 9 x 12 
in., illustrated. Complete catalog of Sargent line of hardware. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 

American Blower Co., 6004 Russell Street, Detroit. 

Heating and Ventilating Utilities. A binder containing a large 
number of valuable publications, each 8% x 11 in., on these 
important subjects. 

American Radiator Company, The, 40 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 

Ideal Type ‘‘A’”? Heat Machine. Catalog 734 x 10% in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated in 4 colors. A brochure‘ of high-efficiency heating 
apparatus for residences and commercial buildings. 

Ideal Water Tube Boilers. Catalog 734 x 10%. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated in 4 colors. Data on a complete line of Heating Boilers 
of the Water Tube type. 

Ideal Smokeless Boilers. Catalog 73% x 10% in. 32 pp. Iilus- 
trated in 4 colors. Fully explains a boiler free from the objec- 
tion of causing smoke. 

Ideal Boilers for Oil Burning. Catalog 5% x 8% in. 36 pp. Illus- 
trated in 4 colors. Describing a line of Heating Boilers espe- 
cially adapted to use with Oil Burners. 

Corto—The Radiator Classic. Brochure 54% x 8% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. A brochure on a space-saving radiator of beauty 
and high efficiency. 

Ideal Arcola Radiator Warmth. Brochure 6% x 9%. Illustrated. 
Describes a central all-on-one-floor heating plant with radia- 
tors for small residences, stores, and offices. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 §. Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

C. A. Dunham Company, 450 East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Dunham Radiator Trap. Bulletin 101. 8 x 11 in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Explains working of this detail of heating apparatus. 


8 pp. Illustrated. A valuable brochure on valves. 
Dunham Return Heating System. Bulletin 109. 8 x 11 in. Illus- 
trated. Covers the use of heating apparatus of this kind. 
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Dunham Packless Radiator Valves. Bulletin 104. 8 x11 in... 


Dunham Vacuum Heating System. Bulletin 110. 8 x 11 in. 
12 pp. Illustrated. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic 
hot water in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil 
eliminated.) 

The Fulton Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sylphon, Temperature Regulators. Bulletin T-103. 8% x 11 in. 
16 pp. Complete data on Sylphon temperature regulators for 
air and liquids. Catalog 100, complete line Sylphon Heating 
Specialties. 

Damper Regulators. Air and Vent Valves. Catalog No. 100. 
3% x 6% in. Sylphon Damper Regulators for steam, hot water 
and vapor systems. Sylphon Air and Vent Valves. 

Illinois Engineering Co., Racine Ave., at 21st St., Chicago, Ill. 

Vapor Heat Bulletin 21. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Contains 
new and original data on Vapor Heating. Rules for computing 
radiation, pipe sizes, radiator tappings. Steam table showing 
temperature of steam and vapor at various pressures, also 
description of Illinois Vapor Specialties. 

International Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. 

International Economy Blue Front Warm Air Furnace. Bro- 
chure, 23 pp., 7% x 10% in. A valuable publication dealing 
with an important type of heating. 

International Carton Self Cleaning Warm Air Furnaces. Book- 
let, 31 pp., 7% x 105% in. Illustrated. Complete data on warm 
air heating. 

International Economy Boilers. Booklet, 36 pp., 7% x 195 ins. 
Deals with the vital matter of boilers. 

International Economy Smokeless Boilers. Brochure, 40 pp., 
7% x 105% ins. Illustrated. Discusses an important type of 
smokeless boiler. 

International Hot Water Supply Boilers. Booklet, 8 pp., 74 x 
105% ins. Data regarding boilers for supplying hot water. 

Johnson Service Company, 149 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Regulation of Temperature and Humidity. Booklet. 114 x 8% in. 
64 pp. Illustrated. Describes Johnson system of pneumatic 
automatic regulation of temperature and humidity, and illus- 
trates thermostats, valves, air compressors, dampers and 
other parts. 

Johnson Electric Thermostats, Valves and Controllers. Booklet. 
6% x 3% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Excellent plates showing elec- 
tric thermostats and controllers. 

Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5, 4 x 9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming 
and distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, 
weights, kind of coal recommended and shows the mechanical 
and gravity systems of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet, 4% x 8 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 4% x 8 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, etc. 

Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 4% x 8 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet giving sizes and capacities. 

Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, III. 

Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radi- 
ators, etc. 

Catalog No. 78, 6 x 9 in. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee Fire- 
box Boilers with specifications and setting plans. 

Catalog No. 79. 6 x 9 in. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 
power boilers and smokeless tubular boilers with specifica- 
tions. 

Mueller Co., Decatur, IIl. 

Catalog G, 8 x 11 in., 316 pages. Profusely illustrated. Contains 
full data on plumbing, water and gas brass goods, including 
valves, faucets, traps, regulators, built-in bath equipment, and 
automatic systems of hot water control. Complete details are 
presented with a number of data sheets showing roughing-in- 
measurements for built-in bath equipment. 

Nash Engineering Company, South Norwalk, Conn. 

No. 37. Devoted to Jennings Hytor Return Line Vacuum Heat- 
ing Pumps, electrically driven, and supplied in standard sizes 
up to 300,000 square feet equivalent direct radiation. 

No. 16. Dealing with Jennings Hytor Air Line Heating Pumps. 

No. 17. Describing Jennings Hytor Condensation Pumps, sizes 
up to 70,000 square feet equivalent direct radiatiun. 

No. 25. Illustrating Jennings Return Line Vacuum Heating 
Pumps. Size M, for equivalent direct radiation up to 5,000 
square feet. 

National Radiator Company, Johnstown, Pa. 
Aero Radiators; Beauty and Worth. Catalog 34. Booklet 6 x 9 
in., 20 pp., describing and illustrating radiators and accessories. 
Peerless Unit Ventilation Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 

Peerless Industrial Heating Unit. Folder 6 x 9 in. Deals 
specifically with heating industrial structures. 

Peer Vent Heating and Ventilating Unit. Brochure, 6 x 6% in. 
Illustrated. Valuable data on apparatus for ventilating and 
heating buildings of different types. 

Trane Co., The, La Crosse, Wis. 

Bulletin 14. 16 pp. 8% x 105% in. Cover the complete line of 
Trane Heating Specialties, including Trane Bellows Traps, and 
Trane Bellows Packless Valves. 

Bulletin 20. 24 pp. 8% x 105% in. Explains in detail the opera- 
tion and_ construction of Trane Condensation. Vacuum, 
Booster, Circulating, and similar pumps. 

Utica Heater Company, Utica, N. Y. 

Imperial Round and Square Boilers and Supplies. Catalog. 
3% x 6% in. Gives complete data on small heaters. 

Special Folders. 8% x 11 in. “Warmth and Comfort,” describin 
the scientifically correct NEW IDEA pipeless furnaces. “SU- 
PERIOR Warm Air Pipe Furnaces,” a standard line of heat- 
ing equipment for over forty years. “SUPER-SMOKELESS 
Pipe and Pipeless Furnaces,” a new and remarkably efficient 
warm air heater, burning cheap soft coal without smoke— 
utilizing the principle of the Bunsen Burner. 
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Standard Equipment on all these Boilers 


Abendroth Coatesville 
Ames Congress 
Birchfield Fitzgibbons- 
B-Line Ontario 
Burnham Floral City 
Coil Freed 

Galva 


Heggie-Simplex 
Imperial 
International 
Economy 
Kewanee 
Keystone 


No. 924 Sylphon Steam 
Damper Regulator, ex- 
tra sensitive type. 


L-O Otis-Sawyer- Ross 

Lansdale Economy Senate 

Molby Pierce-Pebeco Spencer 

Novelty Putnam Standard 

National Richardson Star 

Oil City Richmond Thatcher 
West Coast 


No; 22 Sylphon Damper 
Regulator for low pres- 
sure steam boilers.. 


No. 22-J Sylphon Damper 
Regulator for low pressure 
steam boilers with light, 


dampers. 


Damper Regulators 


Only the sensitive, flexible, all metal Sylphon Bellows 
used as the diaphragm of Sylphon Damper Regula- 
tors can deliver continuous and proportionate re- 
sponse to changes in steam pressure, without ‘‘snap 
action” or “‘lag.” 


When you specify any one of the 35 boilers listed 
above—you ll find Sylphon Regulators already at- 
tached as standard equipment. On all other boilers, 


you'll find it decidedly to your advantage also to 
specify Sylphon Regulators, because you can assure 
your clients of uniform heating with low fuel con- 
sumption under completely automatic damper con- 
trol for the life of the boiler. Be sure you get the 
genuine Sylphon Regulator. Refuse imitations. 
At the same time, you are assured that your clients 
will never have any servicing troubles with the 
genuine Sylphon Regulator. 


Ask for Bulletin FDR-5 


This can be done handreds of Se 
of times— 


Every genuine Sylphon Bellows is 
drawn and formed seamless from a 
flat sheet of specially prepared 
metal, with folds or corrugations 
formed to provide the greatest 
strength and flexibility. 


_ ANO HO APPRECIABLE 
“LOSS OF FLEXIBILITY 
WILL DEVELOP IN THE 
ALL METAL,SEAMLESS 
SYLPHON BELLOWS 


Breakdown, so common with the 
ordinary type of thermostat is 
eliminated, for neither years ofcon- 
stant use nor the powerful action of 
steam weaken the Sylphon Bellows. 


THE FULTON COMPANY KNOXVILLE,TENN. 


ORIGINATORS AND PATENTEES OF THE SYLPHON BELLOWS 


SALES OFFICES IN: New York 


Chicago 


Detroit Boston Philadelphia 


and all the Principal Cities in U. S. 


European representatives: Crosby Valve & Engineering Co., Ltd. 


41-42 Foley Street, London, W. 1, England 


Canadian representatives: Darling Bros., Ltd. 
120 Prince Street, Montreal, Canada 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS 


HEATING EQUIPMENT—Continued 


Utica Imperial SUPER-SMOKELESS Boiler. Catalog. 8% x 11 
in. Consists of the following seven bulletins, either loose or 
bound together: (1) School Heating Bulletin. (2) Public Build- 
ing Bulletin. (3) Theater Heating Bulletin. (4) Churches and 
Religious Institutions. (5) Residences, Apartments and Hotels. 
(6) Offices, Industrial Buildings and Garages. (7) Technical 
Bulletin describing patented Bunsen Burner design and _ con- 
struction of the SUPER-SMOKELESS BOILER, which burns 
the cheapest grades of soft coal smokelessly and operates 
equally well with hard coal, coke or fuel oil. 


HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 
The Frink Co., Inc., 24th St. and Tenth Ave., New York City. 
Catalog 426. 7 x 10 in., 16 pp. A booklet illustrated with pho- 
tographs and drawings, showing the types of light for use in 
hospitals, as operating table reflectors, linolite and multilite 
concentrators, ward reflectors, bed lights and microscopic 
reflectors, giving sizes and ‘dimensions, explaining their par- 
ticular fitness for special uses. 
The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Hospital Applications of Monel Metal. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Gives types of equipment in which Monel 
Metal is used, reasons for its adoption, with sources of such 
equipment. 
The Kny-Scheerer Corporation of America, 119 Seventh Ave., New 


York. 
Hospital Equipment, 16th Edition. 7%4 x 10% in. 232 pp. Illus- 
trated. Complete description of Hospital and Surgical Furni- 


ture, Hospital Appliances including Operating Tables, Cabinets, 
Sterilizers for Water, Dressing and Instruments, also Hydro- 
therapeutic Apparatus. 


Surgical Sundries. Second. Edition. Booklet. 73% x 10% in. 
48 pp. Illustrated. A complete line of glassware, enamelware, 
rubber goods, restraint apparatus, instrument sterilizers, 


sputum cups,.wheel-chairs and sick room comforts. 


Electro Medical. -25th Edition. Booklet. 7%4.x 10% in. 160 pp. 
Illustrated. A complete line of Albee Bone Sets. Apparatus 


for AC and DC Cystocopes, Heat Magnets, Vibrators, Com- 


pressors, Electric Light Baths, High Frequency Apparatus 
and X-Ray Apparatus and Accessories. 
INCINERATORS 
Godets Incinerator Corporation, 323 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
inois, * 
“Goder Incinerators” Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the Goder Principle of Waste Disposal, illustrates 


the various designs and models, shows photos of actual in- 

stallations. 

“Goder Chimney Fed Incinerators.”’ Booklet 8 pp. 8% x 11 in. 

Illustrated. Describes chimney fed types of incinerator. Shows 

various designs and photos of installations. Gives specifica- 
tions, also showing construction plans and details. 
The Garbage Hog.” Folder 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 
their portable Incinerator, with diagrams. 

Kerner Incinerator Company, 715 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Incinerators (Chimney-fed) Catalog No. 15 (Architect and 
Builders’ Edition). Size 8%4 x 11 in., 16 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
principle and design of Kernerator Chimney-fed Incinerators 
for residences, apartments, hospitals, schools, apartment hotels, 
clubs and other bulidings. Shows all standard models and 
gives general information and working data. 

Sanitary Elimination of Household Waste, booklet, 4 x 9 in., 16 
pp., Illustrated. Gives complete information on the Kernerator 
for residences. 

Garbage and Waste Disposal for Apartment Buildings, folder, 
8% x 11 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. Describes principle and de- 
sign of Kernerator-Chimney-fed Incinerator for apartments 
and gives list of buildings where it has been installed. 

Sanitary Disposal of Waste in Hospitals, booklet. 4 x 9 in, 
12 pp. Illustrated. Shows how this necessary part of hospital 
service is taken care of with the Kernerator. Gives list of 
hospitals where installed. 


INSULATING LUMBER 
Mason Fibre Co., 111 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Booklet, 12 pp., 8% x 11 in. TIllustrated. Gives com- 
plete specifications for use of insulating lumber and details 
of construction involving its use. 


INSULATION 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Corkboard Insulation. Brochure. 6% x 9% in. Illustrated. 
Fully discusses properties of corkboard and its uses in insula- 
tion of cold storage rooms, refrigerators, residences, apart- 
ment houses. 

The Insulation of Roofs with Armstrong’s Corkboard. Booklet. 
Illustrated. 7% x 10% in. 32 pp. Discusses means of insu- 
lating roofs of manufacturing or commercial structures. 

Insulation of Roofs to Prevent Condensation. Illustrated book- 
let. 7% x 10% in. 36 pp. Gives full data on valuable line 
of roof insulation. 

Filing Folder for Pipe Covering Data. 
A. I. A. rules. 

“The Cork Lined House Makes a Comfortable Home.” 5 x 7 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 
Cabot’s Insulating Quilt. Booklet, 7% x 10% ins., 24 pp., Illus- 
trated. Deals with a valuable type of insulation. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., New York. 

Johns-Manville Service to Industry. 
8 x 11 in. Deals with Asbestos Roofings, Heat and Elec- 
trical Insulations. Waterproofing, and Industrial Flooring. 

A Representation Installation of the Johns-Manville Underground 
System of Insulation. Booklet. 20 pp., 8% x 11 in. 

Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. 
pp. Tllustrated. 

Celotex Companv, The, 645 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, II. 

The Hidden Comfort of Costly Homes. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 

Celotex Specifications. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 
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Bound Volume. 260 pp. 
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INSULATION—Continued 


Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. and 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Johns-Manville Service to Power Users. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 
150 pp. Illustrated. Contains valuable data on all forms of 
insulation, packages, steam traps, high temperature cements, 
brake locks and linings, also general technical data. 
United States Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Ave, New York. 
The Uses of Mineral Wool in Architecture. Booklet 4% x 6% 
in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Describes properties of mineral wool 
as insulation against heat, frost, sound. Specifications and 
secre drawing for use as a fireproofing. Rules for estimate 
and cost. 


JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 

Truscon Steel Joists. Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 16 pp. Illustrated 
with typical buildings and showing details of construction. 
Tables of sizes and safe loads. 

Truscon Steel Joist Buildings. Illustrated 32-page brochure, 
attractively illustrated, showing types of buildings equipped 
with Truscon Steel Joist. 

Strip Steel Joist Construction. 14-page booklet, with illustra- 
tions. Reprint of paper presented to Building Officials’ Con- 
ference, Madison, Wis., 1925, by J. J. Calvin, Secretary, Strip 
Steel Joist Association. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT 


The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
Hotels, Restaurants and Cafeteria Applications of Monel Metal. 
Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Gives types of 
equipment in which Monel Metal is used, with service data 
and sources of equipment. 
Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill. 

Catalog G, 8 x 11 in., 316 pages. Profusely illustrated. Contains 
full data on plumbing, water and gas brass goods, including 
valves, faucets, traps, regulators, built-in bath equipment, and 
automatic systems of hot water control. Complete details are 
presented with a number of data sheets showing roughing-in- 
measurements for built-in bath equipment. 

Pick & Company, Albert, 208 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 

School Cafeteria. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 44 pp. Illustrated. An 
exhaustive study of the problems of school feeding, with copious 
illustrations and blue prints. Very valuable to the architect. 

School Cafeterias. Booklet. 9 x 6 in. Illustrated. The design 
and equipment of school cafeterias with photographs of in- 
stallation and plans for standardized outfits. 

Kitchen Equipment. Booklet. 9 x 6 in. Illustrated. Photographs 
and descriptions of Hotel, Club and Hospital kitchens with 
treatise on plans and equipment of efficient kitchens. 

Electric Kitchen Equipment. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. Illustrated. 
Photographs and descriptions of PIX ‘“Master-Made” ranges, 
ovens, etc., for Hotels and Restaurants. 

Hotel, Apartment Building, Club and Institution Installations. 
Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 100 pp. Shows, mostly by plates, how 
the Albert Pick Company equips hotels completely from top 
to bottom. 

Equipment for Cafeterias, Lunch Rooms, Restaurants, and Din- 
ing Rooms. Portfolio. 17 x 11 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. The 
last word in Cafeteria equipment to meet all requirements. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


Alberene Stone Co., 153 West 23rd Street, New York City 

Booklet 834 x 11% in., 26 pp. Stone for laboratory equipment, 
shower partitions, stair treads, etc. 

Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Duriron Acid, Alkali and Rust-proof Drain Pipe and Fittings. 
Booklet, 8% x 11 ins., 20 pp. Full details regarding a valuable 
form of piping. 

Kewaunee Manufacturing Company,: 141 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, 


Wis. 
Kewaunee Book of Laboratory Furniture. Catalog. 7 x 10 in. 
408 pp. Illustrated. Science-and Vocational Laboratory Furni- 


ture for schools, colleges, technical institutes, hospitals, etc., 
including floor plans, illustrations of buildings and equipped 
laboratories, illustrations of equipment engineering. data for 
mechanical ventilation and illustrations of special plumbing fix- 
pes for laboratory use. A supplement is also issued for this 
work. 


LANTERNS 
Todhunter, Arthur, 414 Madison Ave., New York. 

Hand Wrought Lanterns. Booklet. 5% x 6% in. 20 pp. Illus- 
trated in Black and White. With price list. Lanterns appro- 
priate for exterior and interior use, designed from old models 
and meeting the requirements of modern lighting. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 
The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

Herringbone Metal Lath Handbook. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. IIlus- 

eats Standard specifications for Cement Stucco on Herring- 
one. 
Rigid Metal Lath and interior plastering. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Milcor Manual. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 64 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers Milcor methods and materials, metal lath, corner beads, 
steel domes, channels, etc. 

National Steel Fabric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Steel Fabric. Folder, 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Com- 
plete information in condensed form on uses of various styles 
of National Steel Fabric Reinforcement. Illustrates and ex- 
plains uses. Includes ready reference Table of Uses and Types 


of Steel Fabric Reinforcement. 
Northwestern. Expanded Metal Co., 1234 Old Colony Building, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Products. Booklet. 8% x 10% 
in. 16 pp. Fully illustrated, and describes different products 


of this company, such as Kno-burn metal lath, 20th Century 
Corrugated. Plaster-Sava and Longspan lath channels, etc. 
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Hiram Sibley Building, Rochester, N.Y. Messrs. Coolidge, Bulfinch, Shepley and Abbott, architects, Boston. 
Roof insulated with Armstrong's Corkboard to protect top floor from summer's heat and winter’ s cold. 


Cork Insulation on the Roof of the 
Hiram Sibley Building 


RMSTRONG’S Corkboard was used to insulate 

, the roof of the Hiram Sibley Building, Roches- 

ter, one of the handsomest business structures in 

central New York, for the two-fold purpose of 
economy and comfort. 


In winter the top floor will be easily and com- 
fortably heated, and at a substantial saving in 
fuel, for the insulation will prevent the tre- 
mendous waste of heat that is lost through 
uninsulated roofs: 


In summer, the top floor will be protected 
from the direct heat of the sun 
and the offices under the root 
will be as cool and comfortable 
as those on the floors below. 


In any kind of building— 
ofhce or manufacturing, pub- 


sReg. U.S. 
* Pat. Off, 


Armstrong’s Corkboard is easily applied on any 
type of roof, new or old. It is furnished in boards 
of such thickness that adequate insulation can be 
obtained in a single layer—an important advantage 
from the standpoint of labor cost. Armstrong’s 
Corkboard is fire retardant. It is also non-absorb- 
ent of moisture and does not buckle or swell, 
but makes a firm, substantial base for the 
roofing. 

Send for complete detailed information on 
the use of Armstrong’s Corkboard for the in- 
sulation of walls and roofs of 

any type of building. There 
is no charge. 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
Company (Division of Arm- 
strong Cork Company), 205 
Twenty-fourth St., Pitts- 


lic or residential—insulating 
the roof with Armstrong’s 
Corkboard is the most effec- 
tive means of overcoming those 
temperature conditions which 
are usually so troublesome and 
expensive on top floors and in 
single-story buildings. 


Typical method of insulating a conerete-slab roof-deck. 


Armstrong’s Corkboard Insulation 
for the Roofs of All Kinds of Buildings 


burgh, Pa. McGill Building, 
Montreal, Que. Armstrong 
Cork Company, Ltd., Sardinia 
House, Kingsway, Seonden 
W. C. 2, England. Branches 
in the Principal Cities of the 
United States. 
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LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING—Continued 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co., Inc., 41 East 42nd St., New York. 

Clinton Wire Lath. Brochure. 9 x 11 in. 51 pp. A valuable 
booklet on metal lathing and the proper method of using it. 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Truscon 1-A Metal Lath. 12-page booklet, 8% x 11 in., beauti- 
fully printed, with illustrations of details of lath and method 
of application. 

Truscon 34-inch Hy-Rib for Roofs, Floors and Walls. Booklet, 
8%4 x llin., illustrating Truscon 34-in. Hy-Rib as used in indus- 
trial buildings, plates of typical construction. Progressive 
steps of construction. Specfiication and load tables. 


LAUNDRY CHUTES 
The Pfaudler Company, 217 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Pfaudler Glass-Lined Steel Laundry Chutes. Booklet. 5% x 7% 
in. 16 pp. Illustrated. A beautifully printed brochure de- 
scribing in detail with architects’ specifications THE PFAUD- 
LER GLASS LINED STEEL LAUNDRY CHUTES. Contains 


views of installations and list of representative examples. 


LAJUNDRY MACHINERY ; : 
American Laundry Machinery Co., Norwood Station, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Functions of the Hotel and Hospital Laundry. Brochure, 8 pp., 
8% x 11 ins. Valuable data regarding an important subject. 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Artistic Lighting Equipment Bldg., 
Cleveland. 

1927 Handbook of the A. I). E. A. Illustrated booklet, 64 pp., 
5 x 7% in. Outlines purposes and methods of the Association. 

Business Bulletin of the A. IL. E. A. Illustrated brochure, 
24 pp., 8% x 11 in. Data of interest on lighting equipment. 

Curtis Lighting, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Catalog 393. 8 x 10 in. 34 pp. Illustrated. Describes and illus- 
trates X-Ray reflectors for show cases and windows, and 
lighting fixtures for interior illumination of stores. 

Lighting Specifications.—A. I. A. File 31 F. Looseleaf. 8% x 11 
in. Architectural detail plates on church, restaurant and home 
lighting. Complete details, illustrations and helpful ideas on 
direct and indirect illumination. Sent free to any registered 
architect who requests them on his own letterhead. 

Frink, Inc., I. P., 24th St. and 10th Ave., New York City. 

Catalog 415. 8% x 11 in. 46 pp. Photographs and scaled cross- 
sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition re- 
flectors, double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 

Guth Company, The Edwin F., 2615 Washington Ave., St. Louis, 


Mo. 

Guth Lighting Equipment (Catalog No. 15). Booklet, 8% x 
11 ins. Fully illustrated, and covering lighting fixtures for 
buildings of all kinds. ; 

Forge Craft (Catalog No. 16). Booklet, 16 pp., 8% x 1034 ins. 
Brochure dealing specifically with fixtures intended for use 
in buildings of the so-called ‘‘bungalow” type. 

Aglite Porcelain Enameled Illuminators. Folder, 4 pp., 84x11 
in. on a new and improved type of lighting. : 

Holophane Glass Company, Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Assn., Guarantee Title 


Holophane Helps to Make Well Known Quality _Products. 
Brochure. 20 pp., 8% x11 in. Deals with lighting industrial 


buildings, giving illustrations of well lighted interiors. ‘ 

Modern Retailing Success. Booklet, 16 pp., 8%4x11 in. Lighting 
of shops and show windows. Illustrations give many interesting 
suggestions. 

Holophane Catalog; Commercial edition. Brochure, 40 pp., 8% x 
11 in. General catalog of details of lighting equipment. 

Modern School Lighting. Booklet 35 pp., 6x9 in. Excellent 
work on lighting school rooms, gymnasiums, etc. 

Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cove Lighting. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Gives complete 
data on lighting of this type. 
Show Window Lighting. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 28 pp. A most 


useful work on lighting these important areas. 


MAIL CHUTES 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 9% in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. 


MANTELS 
Arthur Todhunter, 414 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Georgian Mantels. New Booklet. 24 pp. 5% x 6% in. A fully 
illustrated brochure on eighteenth century mantels. Folders 
give prices of mantels and illustrations and prices of fireplace 


equipment. 
MARBLE 
The Georgia Marble Company, Tate, Ga. New York Office, 1328 
Broadway. 
Why Georgia Marble is Better. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. Gives 
analysis, physical qualities, comparison of absorption with 


granite, opinions of authorities, etc. 

Convincing Proof. 33% x 6 in. 8 pp. Classified list of buildings 
and memorials in which Georgia Marble has been used, with 
names of Architects and Sculptors. 


METALS 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 2% x 4% in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 
Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 8% 
x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
8% x ll in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on re- 
sults of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheets under 
actual weather conditions. 

The International Nickel Company, 67 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
The Choice of a Metal. Booklet. 6% x 3 in. 166 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Monel Metal—its qualities, use and commercial forms, 
briefly described. 


MILL WORK-—See also Wood 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 

Architectural Interior and Exterior Woodwork. Standardized. 
Book. 9 x 11% in. 240 pp. Illustrated. This is an Architects’ 
Edition of the complete catalog of Curtis Woodwork, as de- 
pierce by Trowbridge & Ackerman. Contains many color 
plates. 

Better Built Homes. Vols. XV-XVIII incl. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 
40 pp. Illustrated. Designs for houses of five to eight rooms, 
respectively, in several authentic types, by Trowbridge & 
Ackerman, architects for the Curtis Companies. 

Curtis Details. Booklet. 19% x 23% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete details of all items of Curtis woodwork, for the use 
of architects. 

Hartmann-Sanders Company, 2155 Elston Ave., Chicago, III. 

Column Catalog. 7% x 10 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Contains 
prices on -columns 6 to 36 in. diameter, various designs and 
illustrations of columns and installations. 

The Pergola Catalog. 7% x 10 in. 64 pp. Illustrated. Con- 
tains illustrations of pergola lattices, garden furniture in 
wood and cement, garden accessories. 

Roddis Lumber and Veneer Co., Marshfield, Wis. 

Roddis Doors. Brochure, 24 pp., 5% x 8% in. [Illustrated price 
list of doors for various types of buildings. 

Roddis Doors, Catalog G. Booklet, 183 pp., 8% x 11 in. 
pletely covers the subject of doors for interior use. 
Roddis Doors for Hospitals. Brochure, 15 pp., 8% x 11 in. 

Illustrated work on hospital doors. 

Roddis Doors for Hotels. Brochure, 15 pp., 8% x 11 in. Illus- 

trated work on doors for hotel and apartment buildings. 


MORTAR COLORS 
Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. 

Clinton Mortar Colors. Folder. 8% x 11 in. 
in color, gives full information concerning 
Colors with specific instructions for using them. 

Color Card. 6% x 3% in. Illustrates in color the ten shades in 
which Clinton Mortar Colors are manufactured. 

Something new in Stucco. Folder. 3% x 6 ins. An interesting 
folder on the use of coloring matter for stucco-coated walls. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 8% in. 
trated. 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
More Daylight. 8 x 10% in. 20 pp. Portraying by illustra- 
tions and text the need and methods of modern mill painting. 
Glidden Specification Book. 8 x 10% in. 12 pp. Complete 
architectural specifications for Glidden Paints and Varnishes, 
including Ripolin. Directions for the proper finishing of wood, 
metal plaster, concrete, brick and other surfaces. 
Martin Varnish Co., 2500 Quarry St., Chicago, IIl. 


Com- 


4 ap. Illustrated 
linton Mortar 


16 pp. Illus- 


Architectural Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. 
Illustrated.. Complete guide for Architects im specifying 


Martin Varish Products. 

Your Floors. Booklet. 5 x 7 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Explains 
fully how to finish all kinds of floors and woodwork with 
Martin’s Pure Varnish. 

A. C. Horn Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 


Keramic Catalog. Booklet. 26 pp., 8% x 11 in. A magnificent 
brochure illustrated in color, describing a valuable line of 


specialties for use with concrete floors—colorings, hardeners, 
waterproofing, etc. 
National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formule for painting various surfaces of wood, 


plaster, metals, etc., both interior and _ exterior. 

Red Lead in Paste Form. Booklet, 6% x 3% in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. Directions and formule for painting metals. 

Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
various styles of lead cames. 

Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6 x 3% in. 20 pp. 


Illustrated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 
Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Specification -Manual for Paint, Varnishing and Enameling. 
Booklet, 38 pp., 7% x 1054 ins. Complete specifications for 


Painting, varnishing and enameling interior and _ exterior 
wood, plaster, and metal work. 

The Ripolin Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ripolin Specifications. Book. 8 x 10% in. 12 pp. Complete 


specifications and general instructions for the application of 
Ripolin, the original Holland enamel paint. Also directions 
for proper finishing of wood, metal, plaster, concrete, brick 
and other surfaces. 

Why Ripolin Has an International Reputation. 8 x 10% in. 24 
pp. Designed for the architect’s files to illustrate the man 
varied uses of Ripolin Enamel Paint in all parts of the world. 
Profusely illustrated. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Preservative Coating. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the 

Ruberoid Company’s various paint preparations. 
Sherwin-Williams Company, 601 Canal Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Painting Concrete and Stucco Surfaces. Bulletin No. 1. 8% x 
11 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A complete treatise with complete 
specifications on the subject of Painting of Concrete and Stucco 
Surfaces. Color chips of paint shown in bulletin. 

Enamel Finish for Interior and Exterior Surfaces. Bulletin No. 
2, 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Thorough discussion, in- 
cluding complete specifications for securing the most satis- 
factory enamel finish on interior and exterior walls and trim. 

Painting and Decoratnig of Interior Walls. Bulletin No. 3. 
8% x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. An excellent reference book 
on Flat Wall Finish, including texture effects, which are tak- 
ing Sele country by storm. Every architect should have one 
on file. 
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| “TRIUMPH” | 
; BRASS TRIMMINGS * 


Standardized—tested the 
equal of fifteen years of 
service—of typical Clow 
quality—at popular prices 


Clow “Triumph” Compression Stops 
for lavatory—with four arm china 
_ indexed handles—fitted into 
combination supply and 
waste fixture. 


Be 


a 
cee 


Clow “Triumph” Compression Laia- 
tory Faucets with four-arm solid 
china indexed handles. 


An unseen battle is fought every time 
you turn on a faucet—a battle with 
water and wear. 


In too many of these battles faucets have 
been defeated. Valves and seats wear 
away, and water pushes through. The 
result is a constant dripping in sinks, 
lavatories, and bath tubs. 


But water and wear have had their day. 
Clow “‘Triumph’’ Brass Trimmings 


cc yy ” y 
eee. Compression Faucet have won 200, 000 faucet opening battles. 


with swinging spout, china-tipped 
index handles and china 


Road disks Under city water pressure, ten Clow 


““Triumph’’ faucets were opened and 
closed more than 200,000 times. “This 


is the equal of fifteen years of service. 


Some of the fittings that complete 
the ““Triumph’’ Line are shown 
. above. Have the Clow Man in ,. 
I your territory show them to you. 


After the test, wear on the working parts 
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JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, 201 to 299 N. Ta 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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PREFERRED, FOR EXACTING PLUMBING. SINCE 1878 


Winning 200,000 Battles 
with Water and Wear 


was measured. It was so slight that the 
faucets looked good enough for another 
“15 years’’ test. And not one of them 
showed any sign of dripping or leaking. 


This test assures plumbers and architects 
that when they install Clow ““Triumph’’ 
Brass Trimmings there will be no leak- 
ing or dripping, evenafter years of service. 


Clow “‘Triumph’”’ Brass Trimmings are 
standardized—parts are readily inter- 
changeable. If replacements are desired, 
they can be made easily, quickly and 
cheaply. 


And the Clow ‘“Triumph’’ Line of 
Brass Compression Trimmings sells at 
popular prices. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 142 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES— 


Continued 
Protective Paints for Metal Surfaces. Bulletin No. 4. 8% x 1l 
in. 12 pp. Illustrated. A highly technical subject treated 


in a simple, understandable manner. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 10% in. 4 pp. 
Valentine & Co., 456 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
How to Use Valspar. Illustrated booklet, 32 pp., 334 x 8 ins. 
Deals with domestic uses for Valspar. 
How to Keep Your House Young. [Illustrated brochure, 23 pp., 
7 x 8% in. A useful work on the upkeep of residences. 
Zapon Co., The, 247 Park Ave., New York City. 
Zapon Architectural Specifications. Booklet, 28 pp., 8%4x11 in. 
Describes odorless brushing and spraying lacquers and lacquer 
enamels. 


PANELING—See Millwork 
PARTITIONS 


Circle A Products Corporations, New Castle, Ind. 

Circle A Partitions Sectional and Movable. Brochure. [Illus- 
trated. 8% x 11% in. 32 pp. Full data regarding an im- 
portant line of partitions, along with Erection Instructions for 
partitions of three different types. 

Hauserman Company, E. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hollow Steel Standard Partitions. Various folders, 8% x 11. 
Illustrated. Give full data on different types of steel partitions, 
together with details, elevations and specifications. 

Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grand St., Elmhurst, IL. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 14 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of 
finished partition units in various woods. Gives specifications 
and cuts of buildings using Telesco. 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 
24 pp. 8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with 
cuts and drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can 
be erected. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Partitions. Booklet. 7 x 10 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
complete line of track and hangers for all styles of sliding, 
parallel, accordion and flush door partitions. 

Sanymetal Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sanymetal Partitions for Toilet Rooms. Booklet. 734 x 11 in. 
24 pp. Illustrated. Complete data on a valuable line of toilet 
room partitions. 

Sanymetal Products. Brochure. 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes metal partitions, wainscots, roller hinges and toilet 
room hardware. 

U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. 

Pyrobar Partition and Furring Tile. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 
pp. Illustrated. Describes use and advantages of hollow tile 
for inner partitions. 


PIPE 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Bulletin B-1. Brass Pipe for Water Service. 8% x 11 in. 28 
pp. Illustrated. Gives schedule of weights and sizes (I.P.S.) 
of seamless brass and copper pipe, shows typical installations 
of brass pipe, and gives general discussion cf the corrosive 
effect of water on iron, steel and brass pipe. 

Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin St., Chicago, IIl. 

Catalog “A”. 4 x 6% in. 700 pp. Illustrated. Shows a full 
line of steam, gas and water works supplies. 

Duriron Company, Inc., Dayton, Ohio. 

Duriron Acid, Alkali, Rust-proof Drain Pipe and Fillings. Booklet, 
20 pp., 8% x 11 in., illustrated. Important data on a valuable 
line of pipe. 

National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“National’’ Bulletin No. 2. Corrosion of Hot Water Pipe, (8% x 
11 in. 24 pp.) Illustrated. In this bulletin is summed up the 
most important research dealing with hot water systems. The 
text matter consists of seven investigations by authorities on 
this subject. 

“National”? Bulletin No. 3. The Protection of Pipe Against In- 
ternal Corrosion (8% x 11 in. 20 pp.) Illustrated. Discusses 
various causes of corrosion, and details are given of the de- 
activating and deaerating systems for eliminating or retarding 
corrosion in hot water supply lines. 

“National” Bulletin No. 25. “National” Pipe in Large Build- 
ings. 8% x 1] in. 88 pp. This bulletin contains 254 illustra- 
tions of prominent buildings of all types, containing ‘‘National’’ 
Pipe and considerable, engineering data of value to architects, 
engineers, etc. 

Modern Welded Pipe. Book of 88 pp. (8% x 11 in.), profusely 
illustrated with halftone and line engravings of the important 
operations in the manufacture of pipe. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Catalog “M.” 9% x 12 in. 184 pp. Illustrated. Shows complete 
ae of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 

lants. 
Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3x 6 in. 80 
pp. Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 6% in. 
43 pp. Illustrated. 

Planning the Small Bathroom. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 
planning bathrooms of small dimensions. 

Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Duriron Acid, Alkali and Rust-proof Drain Pipe and Fittings. 
Booklet, 8% x 11 ins., 20 pp. Full details regarding a valuable 
form of piping. 

Eljer Company, Fort City, Pa. 

Complete Catalog. 334 x 634 in. 104 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
fully the complete Eljer line of standardized vitreous china 
plumbing fixtures, with diagrams, weights and measurements. 

Standardized Sixteen Circular. 334 x 634 in. 18 pp. Illustrated. 


Discusses 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT—Continued 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Catalog F. 7% x 10% in. 216 pp. Illustrates and describes the 
complete line of Kohler trade-marked plumbing ware. 

Roughing-In Measurement Binder. 5 x 8 in., containing loose 
leaf sheets on all staple fixtures. 

Maddock’s Sons Company, Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 

Catalog K. 10% x 7% in. 242 pp. Illustrated. Complete data 
on vitreous china plumbing fixtures with brief history of 
Sanitary Pottery. 

Mueller Co., Decatur, IIl. 

Catalog G, 8 x 11 in., 316 pages. Profusely illustrated. Contains 
full data on plumbing, water and gas brass goods, including 
valves, faucets, traps, regulators, built-in bath equipment, and 
automatic systems of hot water control. Complete details are 
presented with a number of data sheets showing roughing-in- 
measurements for built-in bath equipment. 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 4% x 7% in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 

Toned Up in Ten Minutes. Booklet. 7% x 10% in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 


PUMPS 
Chicago Pump Company, 2300 Wolfram Street, Chicago, IIl. 

The Correct Pump to Use. Portfolio containing handy data. 
Individual bulletins, 8% x 11 in., on bilge, sewage, condensation, 
circulating, house, boiler feed and fire pumps. 

Kewanee Private Utilities Co., 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, IIl. 

Bulletin E. 734 x 10% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Catalog. Complete 
descriptions, with all necessary data, on Standard Service 
Pumps, Indian Brand Pneumatic Tanks, and Complete Water 
Systems, as installed by Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 


RAMPS 
Ramp Buildings Corporation, 21 East 40th Street, New York. 

Building Garages for Profitable Operation. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Discusses the need for modern mid-city 
parking garages, and describes the d’Humy Motoramp system 
of design, on the basis of its superior space economy and fea- 
tures of operating convenience. Gives cost analyses of garages 
of different sizes, and calculates probable earnings. 

Garage Design Data. Series of informal bulletins issued in loose- 
leaf form, with monthly supplements. 

The Trane Co., LaCrosse, Wis. 

Trane Small Centrifugal Pumps. Booklet. 334 x 8 in., 16 pp. 
Complete data on an important type of pump. 

The Hockenbury System Incorporated, Harrisburg, Pa., for years 
specializing in the financing of modern community hotels, of 
which they have financed a hundred such throughout the 
United States, has expanded its service to include the financing 
of MOTORAMP garage buildings. They now have available 
for distribution an 834 x 11 booklet entitled: ‘The Hitching Post 
Problem Is Here Again,” in which they explain their solution 
of the street motor parking problem, which will be sent free to 
inquiring architects. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE-—See also Construction, Concrete 
The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Self-Sentering Handbook. 8% x 11 in. 36 pp. Illustrated. 
Methods and specifications on reinforced concrete floors, roofs 
ands floors with a combined form and reinforced material. 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Shearing Stresses in Reinforced Concrete Beams. Booklet. 81% x 
11 in. 12 pp. 
North Western Expanded Metal Company, Chicago, III. 
Designing Data. Book. 6 x 9 in. 96 pp. Illustrated. Covers 
the use of Econo Expanded Metal for various types of rein- 
forced concrete construction. 


ROOFING 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Better Buildings. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Describes Corru- 
gated and Formed Sheet Steel Roofing and Siding Products, 
black, painted and galvanized, with directions for application of 
various patterns of Sheet Steel Roofing in various types of 
construction. 

Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 8% x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high-grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. 

The Testimony of a Decade. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp., with 
Graphic Chart and illustrations showing losses to various Iron 
and Steel Sheets for roofing, from atmosphere corrosion. 

Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Specifications, Genasco Standard Trinidad Lake Asphalt Built- 
up Roofing. Booklet. 8 x 10% in. Gives specifications for 
use of several valuable roofing and waterproofing materials. 

The Barrett Company, 40 Rector Street, New York City 

Architects’ and Engineers’ Built-up Roofing Reference Series; 
Volume IV Roof Drainage System. Brochure. 63 pp. 8% x 
11% ins. Gives complete data and specifications for many 
details of roofing. 

Philip Carey Co., Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Architects Specifications for Carey Built-up Roofing. Booklet. 
8 x 1034 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Complete data to aid in speci- 
fying the different types of built-up roofing to suit the kind 
of roof construction to be covered. 

Carey Built-up Roofing for Modern School Buildings. Booklet. 
8 x 1034 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A study of school buildings of 
a number of different kinds and the roofing materials adapted 
for each. 

Federal Cement Tile Co., 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

The Indestructible Roof. Booklet. 10 x 13 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrates and describes the installation of permanent con- 
crete interlocking tile, tile with glass insets, flat tile and chan- 
nel tile, on all types of industrial plants and other buildings 
with flat and pitched surfaces. 
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Specifications: 
1 part Carney Cement 
to 4 parts sand. 


[All the brick, tile and terra cotta in 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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*JEWISH 
HOSPITAL 


St. Louis, 
Mo. 


a pug after time, Carney Cement Mortar has been used 

for winter construction—always with perfect results. 
The reason is very simple. Carney Cement Mortar can 
freeze solid in the wall, yet set up perfectly after thaw- 
ing out. 

In addition to this strong winter feature, Carney 
Cement offers other decidedly important advantages. 
Its simple mix of water, sand and Carney Cement over- 
comes the need of close supervision at the mortar box. 
The elimination of soaking and lime slaking aids in pre- 
venting mistakes and materially reduces labor costs as 
well. Besides, the masons rarely need to tamp or re- 
temper Carney Cement Mortar. As a result, masonry 
costs are considerably reduced. 

If you have a winter project, use Carney Cement for 
the mortar. You will find an everlasting bond—relief 
from mixing worries—and a labor and material cost far 
below what is ordinarily expected. 


TE TSG Va IRS IN Ve (OOP IY LP Vevey 
Cement Makers Since 1883 


Cc this building were laid up in Carney CLEVELAND, CuHicaGo, Detroit, St. Louis, MINNEAPOLIS 
-ement, 
* Architects—GRAHAM, ANDERSON, 
Prosst & WHITE, 
Chicago, Illinois. yy |. Mas Ge, 
*Contractors—AETNA BRICKLAYING. yi eg Mu sa Jes an tn SSF Ss sa ml 2r-3 1 ae We a aon = 
& Eee rRUSTION Co., — = Oe DW ies Set GF mE RA BAG Ee itcAm 
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ROOFING—Continued 

Standards. SHooklet. 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. Illustrated with full- 
page drawings. Gives full details of all forms of roof construc- 
tion of steel structure, ridge and gutter construction, purlin 
arrangement, spacing, etc., for standard roofs. 

The Ideal Retaining Wall. Leaflet, 4 pp., 8%x 11 in., illustrated. 
Valuable data on use of Federal Cribbing Units for constructing 
retaining walls. 

The Roof for Permanence. Booklet, 12 pp., 8%x11 in., illus- 
trated. Deals with Federal Cement Tile for flat and pitched 
roofs for large buildings. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Building Materials. Book. 8% x 11 in. 100 pp. 
Illustrated. A comprehensive catalog of various types of roof- 
ing for all forms of construction. Details of wall, floor and 
ceiling insulation; asbestos wood for fireproof construction; 
waterproofing, etc. ; 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. This booklet is profusely illustrated in colors, show- 
ing some very artistic blends of asbestos shingles with various 
types of architecture. Contains many valuable suggestions for 
the architect. ; 

Ludowici-Celadon Company, 104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

“Ancient” Tapered Mission Tiles. Leaflet. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 
Illustrated. For architects who desire something out of the 
ordinary, this leaflet has been prepared. Describes briefly the 
“Ancient” Tapered Mission Tiles, hand-made, with full corners 
and designed to be applied with irregular exposures. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

The Milcor Architectural Sheet Metal Guide. Booklet. 8% x 11 

in. 64pp. Illustrated. Gives valuable technical sheet metal data. 
Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. ; 

Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 

Illustrated. 


Ruberoid Strip Shingle. Booklet. 3% x 6% in. 16 pp.  Illus- 
trated in color. 
U. S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. 
Pyrobar Roof Construction. Booklet. 8 x 11 in. 48 pp. [Illus- 


trated. Gives valuable data on the use of tile in roof construction. 
Sheetrock Pyrofill Roof Construction. Folder. 8% x 11 in. Illus- 
trated. Covers use of roof surfacing which is poured in place. 
SASH CHAIN 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Chain Catalog. 6 x 8% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete 
line of chains. 
SASH CORD 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog. 3% x 6% in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete line 


of rope and cord. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., Chicago, Ill. 

Flush-Kleen Dry Basin Sewage Ejector. Booklet, 16 pp., 8% x 11 

in. Illustrations and data on an important detail of equipment. 
SCREENS 
American Brass Co., The, Waterbury, Conn. 

Facts for Architects About Screening. Illustrated folder, 9% x 
1134 in., giving actual samples of metal screen cloth and data 
on fly screens and screen doors. 

Athey Company, 6015 West 65th St., Chicago, III. ’ 

The Athey Perennial Window Shade. An accordian pleated win- 
dow shade, made from translucent Herringbone woven Coutil 
cloth, which raises from the bottom and lowers from the top. 
It eliminates awnings, affords ventilation, can be dry-cleaned 
and will wear indefinitely. 

The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. ‘ 

Your Home Screened the Higgin Way. Booklet. 8% x 11% in. 
13 pp. Illustrated in colors. Complete description of Higgin 
Screens, designed to meet every need. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 

Specification Sheets. 734 x 10% in. 40 pp. Illustrated. Detailed 
drawings and specifications covering water supply and sewage 
disposal systems. 

SHELVING-STEEL 
David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lupton Steel Shelving. Catalog D. Illustrated brochure, 40 pp., 
85% x 11 in. Deals with steel cabinets, shelving, racks, doors, 
partitions, etc. 

SIDEWALKS and DRIVEWAYS 
National Steel Fabric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sidewalks and Driveways. Folder, 8% x 11 in. Practical in- 
formation on laying reinforced concrete sidewalks and drive- 
ways. Detailed explanation of steel fabric reinforcement and 
its uses for these purposes. 

SOUND DEADENER 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 

Cabot’s Deadening Quilt. Brochure 7% x 10% ins., 28 pp., Illus- 
trated. Gives complete data regarding a well-known pro- 
tection against sound. 

STONE, BUILDING 
Indiana Limestone Company, Bedford, Ind. 
Volume 3, Series A-3. Standard Specifications for Cut Indiana 
Limestone work, 8% x 11 in. 56 pp. Containing specifications 
and supplementary data relating to the best methods of specify- 
ing and using this stone for all building purposes. 

Vol. 1. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library. 6 x 9 in. 36 pp. 
Illustrated. Giving general information regarding Indiana 
Limestone, its physical characteristics, etc. 

Vol. 4. Series B. Booklet. New Edition. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. Indiana Limestone as used in Banks. 

Volume 5. Series B. Indiana Limestone Library. Portfolio. 
114% x 8% in. Illustrated. Describes and illustrates the use of 
stone for small houses with floor plans of each. 

Volume 6, Series B—Indiana Limestone School and College Build- 
ings. 8% x 11 in.. 80 pages. illustrated. 

Volume 12, Series B—Distinctive Homes of Indiana Limestone. 
8% x 11 in., 48 pages. illustrated. 

Old Gothic Random Ashlar. 8% x 11 in., 16 pages, illustrated. 


64 pp. 


STORE FRONTS 
Erase Manufacturing Co., 5025-35 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 

Portfolio. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Selected examples 
of Brasco Copper Store Fronts suitable for different businesses 
and varying conditions of locations. 

Catalog 28. 8% x 1034 in. 20 pp. 
tails of Brasco Copper Store front construction. 
cases, ventilator sashes, 

Detail Sheets. Set of five sheets giving details and suggestions 
a store front designing enclosed in envelope convenient for 

ing. 

Brasco Copper Store Fronts; Series 202, Brasco Standard Con- 
struction. Illustrated brochure. 16 pp. 8% x 11 ins. Com- 
plete data on an important type of building. 

Brasco Copper Store Fronts; Series 500, All-copper Construction. 
Illustrated brochure. 20 pp. 8% x 11 ins. Deals with store 
fronts of a high class. 

Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 

A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 9% x 6% in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 

Catalog L, 1925 Edition. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. 
tails of copper store front construction. 

Metal Store Fronts. Sheets, 17 x 22 in. 
copper store fronts for use in tracing. 

Zouri Drawn Metals Company, Chicago Heights, III. 

Zouri Safety Key-Set Store Front Construction. Catalog. 8% x 
10% in. 60 pp. Illustrated. Complete information with detailed 
yee and installation instructions convenient for architects’ 

es. 

International Store Front Construction. Catalog. 8% x 10 in. 
70 pp. Illustrated. Complete information with detailed sheets 
and installation instructions convenient for architects’ files. 


SWIMMING POOL CONSTRUCTION 
Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Medusa Pool Book. Booklet. 8% x 11 ins. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable work on bathing pools, indoors and outdoors. 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT & STERILIZATION 
R. U. V. Company, Inc., 383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Water Sterilization by Means of Ultra Violet Rays. Booklet 
8% x 1l in. 16 pp. Full data on a system of purifying water. 

Swimming Pool Sterilization. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. De- 
scribes a method purifying water in bathing pools. 

Wallace & Tiernan Company, Newark, N. J. 

The W. & T. Chlorometer, Technical Publication, No. 55. Book- 
let, 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. A useful brochure dealing 
with the value of pure water and the importance of the 
chlorination process in sterilization. 


TECHNICAL PAINTING 
Toch Brothers, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Specifications for Dampproofing, Waterproofing, Enameling and 
Technical Painting. Complete and authoritative directions for 
use of an important line of materials. 


TERRA COTTA 
National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
Standard Specifications for the Manufacture, Furnishing and 
Setting of Terra Cotta. Brochure 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 
Furnishing and Setting of Terra Cotta, consisting of complete 
detail Specification, Glossary of Terms Relating to Terra Cotta 
and Short Form Specification for incorporating in Architects’ 


Specifications. 
Color in Architecture. Revised Edition. Permanently bound 
containing a treatise upon the basic 


Illustrated with plates. De- 
Also show- 


Illustrated. De- 


Draftsmen’s details of 


volume 9% x 12% in., 
principles of color in architectural design, illustrating early 
European and modern American examples. Excellent illustra- 
tions in color. ” 

Present Day Schools. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrating 42 ex- 
amples of school architecture with article upon school building 
design by James O. Betelle, A. I. A. 

Better Banks. 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrating many banking 
buildings in terra cotta with an article on its use in bank 
design by Alfred C. Bossom, Architect. 


TILE, HOLLOW 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Wall Construction Bulletin 174. 8% x il in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall con- 
struction. 

Natco on the Farm. 8% x 1l in. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise 
on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building con- 
struction. 

Natco Homes and Garages. Booklet. 7x10in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for private residences. 


TREADS 
The Tri-lok Company, 5515 Butler Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
What a Difference Three Locks Make. Folder. 4 pp. 8% x 11 
ins. Deals with a means of holding slender members of metal 
in accurate alignment. 


VACUUM CLEANING APPARATUS 
The Spencer Turbine Company, Hartford, Conn. 
Vacuum Cleaning Apparatus for all purposes. Booklet. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete information on product, showing promi- 
nent buildings equipped with this system. 


VALVES 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 

No. 51. General Catalogue. Illustrated. Describes tne complete 
line of the Crane Co. 

Illinois Engineering Co., Racine Ave., at 21st St., Chicago, IIl. 

Catalog. 8%x11in. 88 pp. Illustrated. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 

The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet 4%4 x 7% in. 
16 pp. Color plates. Description of Jenkins Radiator Valves 
for steam and hot water, and brass valves used as boiler 
connections. 
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“Not all asphalts 


will do for roofing” 


says Henry C. Hibbs 


“FT XESTS that we have made show a great 

deal of variation in the qualities or char- 
acteristics of asphalts, and not all asphalts will 
do for roofing purposes.” This statement was 
made recently by Henry C. Hibbs, well-known 
architect of Nashville, Tennessee. 


“There is a marked difference in melting 
point, and some asphalts are harder and some 
less elastic than others. A good roofing asphalt 
must not become brittle in cold weather nor 
flow in hot weather. It should be stiffly elastic 
in a temperature range from 15° below zero 
to 125° above. Between these points it should 
neither flow nor crack. 


“And the asphalt must not be too volatile. 
Otherwise, the oils will dry out, leaving al- 
most pure carbon, which soon goes to pieces.” 


Many buildings designed by Mr. Hibbs are 
covered with Carey roofs. The asphalt in 
Carey Built-up Roofs is specially refined and 
blended at the Carey plant for roofing pur- 
poses exclusively. It will not melt below 215°, 
and retainsits flexibility in the coldest weath- 
er. On buildings all over the country—office 
structures, factories, hotels, schools—on such 
buildings as the New Madison Square Gar- 
den in New York, the 16-acre Atwater Kent 
factory, the Chicago Coliseum and Cleveland 
Auditorium—Carey Built-up Roofs are §giv- 
ing proof of the quality built into them. Full 
information on request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


NOTE TO ARCHITECTS: 


Write for our Architects’ 
Specification Book. 


“A ROOF FOR EVERY BUILDING” 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 


American Trust Company Building, 
Nashville, Tenn.—one of the many, 
splendid, Carey-roofed structures de- 


signed by Henry C. Hibbs, who is 
numbered among the best known 
architects in the South. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 146 


VALVES—Continued 

Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 4% x 7% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Description of Jenkins Brass Globe, Angle 
Check and Gate Valves commonly used in home. plumbing, and 
Iron Body Valves used for larger plumbing installations. 

Mueller Co., Decatur, IIl. 

Catalog G, 8 x 11 in., 316 pages. Profusely illustrated. Contains 
full data on plumbing, water and gas brass goods, including 
valves, faucets, traps, regulators, built-in bath equipment, and 
automatic systems of hot water control. Complete details are 
presented with a number of data sheets showing roughing-in- 
measurements for built-in bath equipment. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 
Burlington Venetian Blind Co., Burlington, Vt. j 
Venetian Blinds. Booklet, 7 in. x 10 in., 24 pages. Illustrated. 
Describes the “Burlington’’ Venetian blinds, method of opera- 
tion, advantages of installation to obtain perfect control of 
light in the room. 


VENTILATION 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 

American H. §. Fans. Brochure, 28 pp., 8% x 11 in. Data on 

an important line of blowers. 
Duriron Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

Acid-proof Exhaust Fans. Folder, 8 x 10% ins., 8 pp.. Data 
regarding fans for ventilation of laboratory fume hoods. 
Specification Form for Acid-proof Exhaust Fans. Folder, 

8 x 10% ins. 
Globe Ventilator Company, 205 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 

Globe Ventilators Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated pro- 
fusely. Catalog gives complete data on “Globe” ventilators as 
to sizes, dimensions, gauges of material and table of capacities. 
It illustrates many different types of buildings on which 
“Globe” ventilators are in successful service, showing their 
adaptability to meet varying requirements. 

Peerless Unit Ventilation Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 

PeerVent Heating and Ventilating Unit. Brochure 6 x 6% in. 
Illustrated. Valuable data on apparatus for ventilating and 
heating buildings of different types. 

van aie Ventilating Corporation, 155 East 42nd Street, New York, 

The Ventadoor Booklet. 6% x 3% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes and illustrates the use of the Ventadoor for Hotels, 
Clubs, Offices, etc. 


WATERPROOFING 
Carey Company, The Philip, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Waterproofing Specification Book. 8% x 11 in. 52 pp. 

The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Waterproofing Handbook. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 72 pp. Illus- 
trated. Thoroughly covers subject of waterproofing concrete, 
wood and steel preservatives, dustproofing and hardening con- 
crete floors, and accelerating the setting of concrete. Free 
distribution. 

A. C. Horn Company, Long Island City, N. Y. 

Waterproofing. Folder. 9% x 11% in. Contains folders giving 

data on excellent waterproofing and dampproofing materials. 
Master Builders Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Waterproofing and Dampproofing and Allied Products. Sheets 
in loose index file, 9 x 12 in. Valuable data on different types 
of materials for protection against dampness. 

Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., New York. 

Impervite. Circular. 8% x 1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. An integral 
water-proofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, 
eter 

Sandusky Cement Co., Dept. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Medusa Waterproofing. Booklet. 634 x 9 in. 38 pp. Illustrated. 

Medusa Waterproofing; General specifications. Booklet. 8% x 
11} ins. §32° pp; 

Sommers & Co., Ltd., 342 Madison Ave., New York City. 

“Permantile Liquid Waterproofing” for making concrete and 
cement mortar permanently impervious to water. Also circu- 
lars on floor treatments and cement colors. Complete data 
and specifications. Sent upon request to architects using 
business stationery. Circular size, 8% x 11 in. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 116 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Pamphlet. 334 x 8% in. 8 pp. Explanation of waterproofing 
principles. Specifications for waterproofing walls, floors, swim- 
ming pools and treatment of concrete, stucco and mortar. 

Toch Brothers, 110 East 42nd Street, New York City. 

Specifications for Dampproofing, Waterproofing, Enameling and 
Technical Painting. Complete and authoritative directions for 
use of an important line of materials. 

WEATHER STRIPS 
Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company, 1644 Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich. 

Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Details, 1925 edition. Catalog 
8%4 x 11 in. 48 pp. Complete specifications and full-sized 
details. With or without 9 x 11% in. folder conforming to 
A. I. A. filing system. May also be used in loose leaf form. 

Excluding Cold and Dust with Chamberlin for 32 years. Booklet 
5% x 7% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. Completely and interestingly 
illustrates application of Chamberlin equipment. 

The Higgin Manufacturing Co., Newport, Ky. 

Higgin All-Metal Weather Strips. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 21 pp. 

Illustrated in colors. Describes various types of Higgin Weather 
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ow Big is 
his Hotel? 


Iseit#ofialoo: rooms?) (seo rseeNeither. 
It’s a lobby corner of Hotel Lykens, the 
48-room Hockenbury financed community 
hotel in Lykens, Pa. Only 48 rooms, but 
it’s attracting state-wide attention; speed- 
ing up and toning up general business and 
realty. values for everybody in Lykens. 
Yes, and it’s bringing in outside dollars, 
too | 


Being Hockenbury financed, it is properly 
financed; properly located; properly man- 
aged. 


The FINANCIALIST, a journal devoted 
to community hotel finance, may help 
YOUR community acquire a_ similarly 
modern hotel. Your name on our compli- 
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- : : : Y NE ue for sealing windows and doors against cold and dust. 
= Y 
mentary list, EF 12, brings it without David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


\ 


Lupton Pivoted Sash, Catalog 12-A. Booklet 48 pp. 854 x 11 in. 
Tllustrates and describes windows suitable for manufacturing 
huildings. 

WINDOWS, CASEMENT 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl. 

Casement Window Hardware. Booklet. 24 pp. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. Shows typical installations, detail drawings, con- 
struction details, blue-prints if desired. Describes AIR-way 
Multifold Window Hardware. 
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obligation. 


The HOCKENBURY SYSTEM Inc. 


HARRISBURG, - PENNSYLVANIA 


December, 1926 


"'Cal’’ Pine is the official 
uardian of the grades. His 


ee and varied experience 
with many woods as acon- 
tractor in the building field 
together with his later 
grading and lumber man- 
ufacturing experience equip 
him to discuss your problems 
intelligently and helpfully 
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Discuss Garages and Garage Doors 


HAT are your reasons, ‘Cal’ Pine, for recom- 
mending California White Pine and Sugar Pine 
for garages and garage doors?”’ 


“All the reasons for the use of these-woods in house 
construction apply to garage construction. I don’t 
know any other wood that has so many service quali- 
ties for the purpose. For framing, these pines have 
sufficient strength and are free from twisting. Free- 
dom from warping and end shrinking keeps joints 
tight—this is an important quality, both in garages 
and garage doors. The uniform soft textureand close, 
even grain of California Pine make cutting and saw- 
ing easy without splintering, hence less waste of ma- 
terial. It takes and holds nails tightly, right up to 
edges and ends without splitting, it permits accu- 
rate, permanent joinery and faithful rendering of the 
sharp lines and contours of architectural designs. Ga- 
rage doors made of California Pine have the strength 
to stand hard knocks but they are light enough in 
weight to hang true on hinges without strain. They 
are not subject to twisting, swelling or contracting 
—they openand shut without sticking.” 


‘How about painting qualities of California Pine?” 


‘There too, you have many advantages in specifying 
this wood. It is most economical to paint. Its smooth, 
satiny surface requires less time for painting and be- 
cause of its own natural light color it requires fewer 
coats fora fine job. Absence of grain-raising tenden- 
cies further insure the lasting beauty of the painter’s 
work.” 


‘Does California Pine come in all formts for garage 
construction?” 


“Yes— dimension for framing comes in standard 
grades and sizes and for siding you can haveall sizes 
of bevel siding, even the extra wide known as East- 
ern Colonial, while all patterns of drop and rustic 
sidings are always available, made from either select 
or common grades, usually from the latter, which 
are economical in cost, smoothly 
milled and when painted make a 
first class job suitable for any ga- 
rage. My illustrated book of grades, 
forms and sizes will give you full 
specification data. A postcard will 
bring you a copy without cost.” 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR 


* CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR 


* CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


654 CALL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
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California Sugar Pine 
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and put on Genasco! 
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MEMORIAL AMPHITHEATRE, ARLINGTON 
NATIONAL CEMETERY, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
The great arcade is covered with a layer of 
Genasco Asphalt Mastic 1% inches in thickness. 
Contractor: R. V. Roulon, Philadelphia. 


They ripped it off 


When the covering on this magnificent 
memorial failed to afford the protection for 
which it was chosen, it was decided to turn 
to nature’s own unequaled wear and weather 
resistant—and the handsome arcade is now ade- 
quately protected by Genasco Asphalt Mastic. 

Because it is made from Trinidad Native- 
Lake Asphalt, it possesses the same protective 
properties which have made Trinidad famed 
the world over as a street-paving material for 
the past half-century. 

So extremely satisfactory has Genasco As- 
phalt Mastic proved as a flooring in manufac- 
turing establishments, warehouses, hospitals, 
stores, schools, and other public and private 
buildings, that it has come into use for nu- 
merous other purposes where resistance to 
wear and weather is an important factor. _ 

Genasco Asphalt Mastic is resilient, noise- 
less, dustless, sanitary, water-proof, and gives 
such service as no other flooring can equal. 
Laid in one unbroken sheet—as a new floor 
or over old floors—and ready for use in a few 
hours. 

Let us send you complete information about 
this wonderful material. Write us today. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 
Philadelphia 
New York Chicago Pittsburg St.Louis Kansas City San Francisco 


—_——, 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Asphalt Mastic 


The modern flooring for large areas 


@Nnasco 
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Architectural Details. 


Detail Sheets and Installation Instructions. 


Metal Windows. 


How Windows Can Make Better Homes. 


Drafting Room Standards. 


Daylighting and Ventilatnig Power 
Truscon 


Truscon Donovan Awning Type Steel Windows. 


9x12 in. 76 pp. Illustrated. Photographs of 
actual work accompanied by scale details for casements and 
composite steel windows for banks, office buildings, hospitals 
and residences. 


Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Catalog. 


12% x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 
outward and inward opening casements. . : 


David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lupton Casement of Copper-Steel. Catalog C-122. 


Booklet 16 pp. 
85g x 11 in. Illustrated brochure on casements, particularly for 
residences. 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Truscon Steel Casements. 


Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 2 4pp. Hand- 
somely printed with illustrations of houses equipped with 
Truscon Casement Windows. Illustrations of various units 
and combinations. Specifications, types and sizes and details 


of construction. 

Booklet, 8% x 11 in, 16 pp. Tables of 
specifications and-~-typical details of different types of con- 
struction. 


List of Parts for Assembly. Booklet, 8% x 11 in., 16 pp. Full 


lists of parts for different units. 


WINDOWS, STEEL AND BRONZE 
The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 
Kawneer Simplex Windows. 


Catalog. 8% x 10% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Complete information, with measured details, of 
Kawneer Simplex Weightless Reversible Window Fixtures, 
made of solid bronze. Shows installations in residences and 
buildings of all sorts. 

Valuable for archi- 
tects and builders. 

Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 18 pp. Illustrated. 
Features double-lining and casement windows of metal. 


David Lupton’s Sons Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Rain-shed and Ventilator of Glass and Steel. 


Pamphlet, 4 pp. 
Deals with Pond Continuous Sash, Sawtooth 


Booklet. 37% x 7 in. 
12 pp. An attractive and helpful illustrated publication on use 
of steel-casements for domestic buildings. 


85% x 11 in. 
Roofs, etc. 


Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Truscon Mechanical Operators for Steel Windows. 


Brochure, 
8% x 11 in., 65 pp. Complete description of various kinds of 
installations with drawings of details. 

Book; 8%~-x 11 in., 120 pages of 
mechanical drawings showing drafting room standards, speci- 
fications and construction details of Truscon Steel Windows, 
Steel Lintels, Steel Doors and Mechanical Operators. 
Housss. 32-pp. booklet, 
8% x 11 in., illustrating the economical application of Truscon 
Windows in modern power house design. 

Solid Steel Double-Hung Windows. 24-pp. booklet, 
8% x 11 in., containing illustrations of buildings using this 
type of window. Designs and drawings of mechanical details. 
12-pp. booklet, 
8% x 11 in., illustrating typical installation and giving con- 
struction details. 


WOOD-—See also Millwork 
American Walnut Mfrs. Association, 618 So. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 


cago, Ill. 

American Walnut. Booklet. 7 x 9 in. 45 pp. Illustrated. A 
very useful and interesting little book on the use of Walnut 
in Fine Furniture with illustrations of pieces by the most 
notable furniture makers from the time of the Renaissance 
down to the present. 

“American Walnut for Interior Woodwork and Paneling. 
7 x 9 in. pages, illustrated. Discusses interior woodwork, 
giving costs, specifications of a specimen room, the different 
figures in Walnut wood, Walnut floors, finishes, comparative 
tests of physical properties and the advantages of American 
Walnut for woodwork. 


” 


California White and Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn., San Francisco, Calif. 
Information Sheet No. 1, California White Pine; Information 


Sheet No. 2, California Sugar Pine. Illustrated booklets 8 x 
10% in. First of a series of Information Sheets on these woods 
and their uses for construction and finish. 

Introducing ‘Cal’ Pine, Guardian of the Grades. Booklet, 50 
pp., 734 x 1034 ins. Illustrated. Valuable data on siding, bat- 
tens, flooring, mouldings, etc. 

A series of information sheets on California White Pine, Sugar 
Pine, California White Fir, Douglas Fir and Incense Cedar. 
Technical data as_to supply, production, quantities, uses, 
grades and sizes of all lumber: products of the mills in the 
Association. Furnished with standard size filing folder for 
easy reference. Information sheets are 8 x 10% in. text matter 
is arranged in uniform style. 


Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 


Better Built Homes. Vols. XV-XVIII, incl. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 
40 pp. Illustrated. Designs for houses of five to eight rooms, 
respectively, in several authentic types, by Trowbridge & 


Ackerman, architects, for the Curtis Companies. 


Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Perfect Floor. Booklet 5% x 734 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable for the data given on the use of wood for floors. 
Saving Home Construction Costs. Booklet 4% x 7% in. 24 pp. 
Discusses economy and value in domestic building. 
Experiences in Home Building. Booklet 6x 9 in. 16 pp. Records 
the testimony of a number of builders and contractors as to 
the value of certain materials. 
Ihe Post Everlasting. Booklet 8 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the production of posts and their use in various ways. 


WOOD FINISHES—See Paints, Varnishes, Stains 
9X, _o >HpHoypar FQ ADTAAitVO MOM» 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ 
PUBLICATIONS—Continued from page 148 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT—Continued ; 


Crittall Casement Window Co., 10951 Hearn Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Catalog No. 22. 
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When 
Pal VAGY 


Counts 


HEN important matters are being dis- 

cussed between executives by telephone 
when the successful handling of matters 
requires not only absolute privacy, but instant 
and accurate connections—this is the time 
when business most appreciates these indi- 
vidual features of P-A-X. 


By means of the P-A-X Conference Wire service— 
which necessitates no outside or switchboard calls— 
the executive can have several of his staff on the 
wire at one time. Each person, in his own private 
office, takes part in the general conference the same 
as if all were together in one room—and this with 
the assurance that no one can cut in. 


This ability of P-A-X to delegate private inter-office 
calls direct to the persons concerned, isolating all 
switchboard or outside interferences and precluding 
even the possibility of ‘‘cut-ins”, is one of the many 
reasons for its adoption by more than 2,000 banks, 
manufacturers, and other business organizations of 
every line, both in America and in foreign countries. 


~Count on 


PRIVATE AUTOMATIC EXCHANGE 


THE CARCHITECTURAL 


FORUM 


P-A-X-ophone, Type 1 
The P-A-X-ophone fills a rapidly grow- 


ing need for an instrument with all 
of the compactness and efficiency of 
the conventional telephone, but with 
the additional advantage of having the 
transmitter and receiver in a single, 
easily-handled unit. This is the P-A-X- 
ophone Desk Set No. 1; available for use 
with all types of P-A-X. 


¢ 
The P-A-X is, fundamentally, a private 
automatic telephone exchange built of the 
same Strowger type of automatic telephone 
equipment being so widely adopted for city 
service. The P-A-X may be furnished to 
include and co-ordinate such services as code 
call, conference, executive’s priority, emer- 
gency alarm, etc., to meet individual needs. 


Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of the Automatic Telephone In Use the World Over. 
Home Office and Factory, CHICAGO, ILL. Branch Offices in all principal cities. 


ikea! 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Mi Se 
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Beauty and Enduring 
Worth are Combined 
in PIX Kitchens 


THE WORLDS LEADING EQUIPMENT HOUSE FOR 


December, 1926 mors ARCH EP CrO RAO RUM 153 


The public may with freedom be invited to inspect any 
Albert Pick & Company Kitchen. Gleaming cleanliness is 
everywhere apparent. This Kitchen of the new Standard 
Club, Chicago, is a recent example of PIX Engineering 


ALBERT PICK=COMpany 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 


HOTELS, RESTAURANTS. CLUBS. HOSPITALS 
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Residence Thos. J. Usher, Jr., 
Birmingham, Mich. 
C. E. Reichle Co., Designers 
and Builders 


2B. 


R. F. Bixby Residence, St. Louis, Mo. Beverley T. Nelson, Architect 


Casements Have Varied Uses 


The accompanying photographs illustrate the wide range of effects to 
which Crittall Standardized Casements are adapted. Beautiful steel case- 
ment windows give themselves to the architect’s ideas of design in a 
multiplicity of ways. The different arrangements possible in wholly 
standard sizes, the varying widths in mullions and transom bars, the 
flexibility of beautiful leaded glass, all combine to assist the skillful de- 
signer in obtaining surpassingly beautiful effects. 


Crittall Standardized Casements are made in both inward and outward 
opening types. They are guaranteed weather- 


TT tight. They are priced so low they are suit- 

"ae. -y able for your most modest commissions. 

tandandized Their quality is such they will grace your 
Casementsa 


finest work. 


A catalog will be gladly mailed on request or our nearest 
representative will submit a sample for your inspection 


CRITT ALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY + = Manufacturers 
10969 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Also Makers of Crittall Steel Casement Windows built to the architect’s sizes, designs and specifications 
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Beauty blus Protection - 
CHAMBERLIN 


SILL-DOR- SEAL 


HAMBERLIN Sill-Dor-Seals become outstanding fea- 
tures of finer residential buildings because of the 
attractiveness and protection they lend to entrance door- 
ways. Chamberlin Sill-Dor-Seals are made of extruded brass 
—highly polished and artistically formed. They are securely 
anchored to either wood, stone or metal sills where they seal 
door bottoms most effectively, shutting out draughts, rain, 
snow and dust. And at the same time, they add dignity and 
beauty to the building threshold. The inclusion of the ex- 
tra wide Chamberlin Sill-Dor-Seal No. 36 puts the final 
touch to Chamberlin door equipment which seals jambs 
and heads of entrance doors by interlocking weather strip 


Chamberlin installation 


ifies that th 
Reon ee dace aa he members or by highly tempered, hemmed edge, flexible spring 
bheceediiaanch a ; 
“crgea ape allem opal bronze. Send for detailed drawings and specification sheets. 


deep x 1-inch wide for 15% 
inch doors) and equipped 
with a cold rolled bronze 
hook, .0225-inch, thick, 
securely nailed so as to 


tightly interlock with the . x 

inner lip of the Sill-Dor- 

Seal when doors are closed. : 
S|LL-DOR-SEA] 


FOR OUTSIDE DOORS” 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP COMPANY 


West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Michigan 100 Sales and Service Branches Throughout the United States 
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Limitless in Service 


O both the Architect and the Builder this factful Catalog of 
ART METAL Hollow Metal Doors and Trim presents an in- 
valuable fund of information and suggestion applicable to every 


CART METAL Hine ae project requiring a hollow metal installation. Picturing repre- 
posal of architects and builders the sentative ART METAL installations and a complete series of 
experience of a third of a century in 3 A : 3 ; : 

he date ea eee on oh ie architectural detail plates, it furnishes data that invites constant 
terior equipment in metal. Many of and ready reference to its pages. 

the finest of modern buildings ae 

equipped throughout with Art Meta Opeth 2 his 

Doors, Trim, etc. A number of these Limited HL edition, the Art Metal Hollow Metal 

installations are illustrated in the Catalog is available to executives only. A request for it 

Art Metal Hollow Metal Catalog. 


on your letterhead will bring you your registered copy. 


Hollow Metal Doors and Trim. Steel and Bronze Equipment for Banks, 
Libraries, Public Buildings. Steel Office Equipment, Safes and Files. 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION COo., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Unsightly Window Shades 
are a thing of the past. 


The Elks Memorial Building. Chicago, is 


another of the fine buildings equipped 
with Athey Perennial Shades 


Increase Architectural Beauty—yet are 
the most practical shades made 


Beauty must naturally be a first consideration in plan- 
ning fine buildings—yet practicability must not be sacrificed. 
Shades are no longer a bothersome question for Athey 
Perennial Window Shades enhance architectural beauty 
yet are the most practical shades made. 


The specially woven (non-fading) Coutil cloth of which they are 
made gives windows a draped appearance in harmony with the archi- 
tectural effect of the building. 


They run on strained wires eliminating all 
fluttering when the windows are open. The can be 
raised from the bottom, or lowered from the top, 
to shade the portion of the window that requires it 
without shutting out all the light and air. They do 
everything awnings can do, eliminating that ex- 
pense, fire hazard and unsightliness. Yet thousands 
of installations—many of them 10 years old and 
more—prove they last so long they actually are 
the least expensive shades obtainable. 


Mhey Company 


6025 West 65th Street - Chicago, Illinois 
In Canada: CRESSWELL-McINTOSH, Reg’d 


Room in the Elks Memorial in Chicago showing the versatility of Athey 3 
Shades. They are made in any length, and in widths up to 16 feet, for 270 Seigneurs St., Montreal, Que. 


any type of window, including the difficult circle head type 
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Which answer would 
you give? 


Sixty-five architects were recently called 
upon and their opinion of Win-Dor 
Casement Hardware asked. Our purpose 


at the time was merely to convince hard- AU STR AL WIND OW CO. 
ware dealers in California that there is a 101 PARK AVE.NEW YORK CITY 


real market there and a real preference 
for our line. 


But the answers we received were so out- 
spokenly gratifying that we feel certain you 
will find them interesting. 


26 architects promise to use Win- Dor in future. 
22 say Win-Dor is the best they have seen and 
promise to use it. 
3 promise to submit Win-Dor to their clients. 
14 have accepted literature, sample specifi- 
__cations, etc., but make no definite promise. 


65 
48 enthusiastic, 3 favorable 
14 non-committal 


We would like to call on every architect in the 
country. We would like to demonstrate Win- 
Dor equipment in every specification writer’s 
office. But that is impossible. 

However, we believe that the above figures 
prove conclusively that we have produced a 
better kind of casement hardware, a kind worth 
a few minutes of your time to investigate. 

We, therefore, ask that you let us send you 
complete information and specification data on 
wood and metal casements. 

There is no obligation whatsoever and we 
believe you owe it to your clients to learn fully 
about anything which is so widely endorsed as 


Win-Dor. Why not drop us a line today? 


WinDor 
CASEMENT HARDWARE 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE COMPANY 
404-A North Wood Street, Chicago 


CASEMENT HARDWARE HEADQUARTERS 


HENRY HOPE & SONS 
103 PARK AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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Montgomery Ward Memorial Bldg., 
Medical and Dental Schools, 
Northwestern University, 
McKinlock Campus, 

Chicago, IIlinois. 


James Gamble Rogers, Architect, 
New York City. 

Childs & Smith, Associate Archi- 
tects, Chicago, III. 

W. L. Fergus, Heating Engineer, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Wm. A. Pope, Heating Contrac- 

tor, Chicago, III. 


Arco Packless Valves for 
steam, water or vapor, are 
made in angle, corner and 
globe patterns. 


The 1500 valves 
in this famous building 
will need no attention 


N THIS newest addition at North- 2. They prevent leaks—one of which may 
western University where Arco cost more than all the valves in the 


: building. 
Packless Valves are installed on all BAe rape iorithernselves ieee etter 


of the 1500 radiators, there will be no annual expense of repacking. 
trouble calls to stop leaks. Andthere 4. They add to the comfort of the owner or 
will be no annual repacking to increase his tenants. Arco Packless Valves open 


with one smooth turn. 

A heating plant deserves accesso- 
Arco Packless Valves wereselected ries that insure perfect performance. 

because they bring to every building Every radiator deserves an Arco 

these four advantages: Packless Valve. 


1. Arco Packless Valves are good looking. The Arco Packless Valve is one of 
They add a finishing touch of smartness ™any heating accessories made and 


maintenance expense. 


to a radiator. guaranteed by 
AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
816 So. Michigan Ave. Specialties Department Chicago, IIL. 


ARCO Packless Valves 
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In these two apartments, among the finest in Chicago, Aero 
Radiators were given the preference. 


This merely points the way and strengthens the contention that 
Aero, the most approved of all new style radiation, has become 


The Radiator Vogue. 


Manufacturers, throughout the country, are scrapping millions 
of dollars worth of equipment in an effort to produce a radiator 
similar in type. In fact, so popular has the Aero Radiator proven, 
its name has become synonymous of all so-called new style radiators. 


If you want a radiator you can use on every job and stand back 
of—if you want a beautiful, graceful, slender radiator that has a 
tremendous sales appeal and is readily acceptable everywhere—if you 
want a radiator that sells at the same standard sheet price as the old 
radiator types—if you want a radiator approved by Architects, En- 

ineers and Heating Contractors alike—you want a genuine AERO 


RADIATOR; not an Aero type radiator. 


Literature mailed free upon request. 


Nationa Raoiator Company 
JOHNSTOWN, PA. 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Washington Richmond Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Cleveland» Chicago 


At top:—Apartment, 1130 
Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


At’ lower left: —Cornelia 
Apartment Hotel, Chicago. 

Robert DeGoyer, Architect. 

H. L. Clute & Co., Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

Davis Construction Com- 
pany, Heating Contractors. 

The beautiful, graceful, slen- 
der and pleasingly proportioned 
Aero Radiator is used through- 
out on both of these buildings. 


{Al fot . 5 
see 


a8 pee oy 


i 


Above is shown the newest unit—4 column pattern—of the first and only 
complete line of new style radiators, which were introduced more than four 
years ago. Like the rest of the complete Line of Aero Radiators, this pattern is 
top and bottom push-nipple connected, which makes it not only leak proof but 
suitable to any method of heating, whether it be a steam, vapor or hot water 
job. Four patterns and eighteen heights comprise the Aero Line, from which 
you can pick a pattern and height to exactly suit your requirements. 
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Toes GLOBE SSkylIGHs: 
A New Line Added to the “Globe” Ventilators 


RCHITECTS, builders and owners will effect a material 

saving in cost by using stock size skylights. The above 

illustration shows various types of “Globe” skylights which 
can be furnished in standard sizes. 


“Globe” skylights are made of 24 gauge galvanized Armco 
Iron with 4 in. rough wire glass, equipped with double 
condensation gutters, and are ventilated by “Globe” 


DEPT: 


(SSS 


CABINETS 
ald MIRRORS 


IATESS 


Su0W-White Steel 


NON TT 
STYLEE WN 
to recess with \W//, | 


open pocket Y\ 
VY 
below. eZZZZAN 


HESS Cabinets and Mirrors are matchless in 

their satiny snow-white coats;— hand rubbed 
in the manner the finest furniture is finished. Best 
polished plate glass mirrors, brass handles and 
hinges, heavily nickel plated. 


They are suitable for the finest bathrooms,— low 
enough in price for the moderate price builder. 


Specify them and please your client; See Sweet’s Catalogue. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 
1216 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 


GLOBE VENTILATOR COMPANY 


ventilators of the proper sizes, which are also made of 
heavy galvanized Armco Iron. 


We shall be glad to furnish full information upon request 
and also to send Detail Sheet of the “Globe” ventilator 
which has back of it years of proved efficiency in the 
ventilation of buildings. 


TROY, Nave 


ENTADOOR 


: A ventilating panel for doors 


Ventadoors give thorough Ventilation 
in the modern way and add to the 
harmonious beauty of the door. 


An ZILEVENTILATING 


155 EAST 42nd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


CorRPORATION 


December, 1926 


December, 1926 


EVERAL years of intensive research work with 

analytical operative tests in the company’s re- 
search laboratories, are back of this announcement 
of the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating Sys- 
tem. The practicability and fuel-saving efficiency of 
this new system of heating is further proved by its 
actual operation in several commercial installations. 


Performance, not guess work, 
is therefore the foundation of 
this announcement. 

The Dunham Differential 
Vacuum Heating System pro- 
vides a fixed differential that 
permits circulation of steam 
at all pressures and tempera- 
tures. Circulation is more uni- 
formly distributed than pos- 
sible heretofore, because the 
pressure (absolute) in the sup- 
ply main is always slightly 
greater than that in the return 
main. 

Outstanding features of this 
1926 Dunham Contribution to 
the science of heating are (1) 
a much greater fuel economy 
when firing with coal; (2) a 
practical and economical use 


of gas and oil in all types of 
buildings, 


EHR AR CHITEC EURIALy FORUM 


The Dunham 
Differential Vacuum 
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Heating System 


A System of Heating which heats a building with coal—gas—or 
oil fuel, without the fuel and heat-waste of over-heating in mild 


weather. 


Ea 


UNHaAM 


EATING SERVI 


‘THIS Differential System will prop- 

erly heat any building without the 
fuel and heat-waste of over-heating in 
mild weather. It furnishes steam to 
the radiators at a high degree of vacu- 
um with correspondingly low radiator 
temperature, without water accumulat- 
ing in radiators or steam leakage to 
returns. 


This is accomplished by 
—regulating the pressure, or 
vacuum, at which the steam cir- 
culates in the supply piping 


—controlling the vacuum pump 
so that a substantially constant 
difference in pressure is main- 
tained between the supply and 
return piping. 
Pressure, or vacuum, is thus main- 
tained on the steam supply to provide 
the desired room temperature, by con- 
trolling the heat emission from the ra- 
diators at the same rate as it is being 
lost from the building. 


The generation of steam, when starting a cold 
boiler begins at a much lower temperature than 
under atmospheric pressure because of the vacuum 
produced by the pump. 
the vacuum condition and fills the radiator with 
the result that substantially the entire radiator sur- 
face is working at either a high or low temperature. 


The steam expands under 


In mild weather the dif- 
ferential controller on the 
vacuum pump maintains the 
condition in the return mains 
at a pressure less, or vacuum 
greater, than in the supply 
mains. Circulation is therefore 
maintained irrespective of sup- 
ply pipe pressure or vacuum. 
The system fills with steam at 
pressures below atmosphere 
and the Dunham Traps on the 
radiators function to pass all 
air and water and to close 
against steam under this wide 
range of conditions. 


In severe weather the pres- 
sure can be regulated to sup- 
ply steam at such a rate that 
the supply piping and radia- 
tors will have a _ pressure 
greater than atmosphere. 


T WILL be recognized that the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System achieves a goal of fuel-saving and temperature-comfort long 


sought in steam heating. 


We believe that this announcement marks an 


epoch-making advance over present types of steam heating systems, even the 
most modern. We shall be glad to send descriptive literature to those inter- 
ested. A request on your business letterhead will bring it to you. 


The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating System is fully covered by 
patents and pending applications for patents in the United States, Canada 
and foreign countries. Any infringements will be vigorously prosecuted. 


Cc. A.DUNHAM CO. 


450 East Ohio Street 


DUNHAM BUILDING 


So VY GY Chicago 
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THE RADIATOR 


This is the Carton’s SELF 
CLEANING RADIATOR 
in which soot or dust can- 
not accumulate, but must 


fall back on the fire. 


ARLES VAGR GPL EC Regie 


son tec” 


fever UTICA ES 


wese CHER 


Specifying the International Carton 
Self Cleaning Furnace, to be in- 
stalled in accordance with the 
Standard Code, is surely working in 
your client’s best interests—and in 
your own— 


For the Carton will warm the home 
most efficiently—and for many 
years. There are Cartons still in 
active use which were installed 
sixty years ago. 


ALWAYS FREE OF SOOT 


Scientifically correct design and en- 
during construction are the reasons. 


First, a radiator that is always free 
of soot means constantly main- 
tained efficiency. 


Then, acombustion dome or mixing 


FORUM 


December, 


SELF CLEANING 


CAKTON 
FURNACE 


1S RM MSR AS MIRON SRN BRNO RS 


Home of Edwin Jensen, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
warmed by an _ Inter- 
national Carton. 


Client’s Best Interests 


chamber that insures correct com- 
bustion. 


And finally such details ot sturdy, 
enduring construction as an ashpit 
and a feed chute without joints, pre- 
venting dust and gas leaks; a firepot 
that will not crack, cast in two 
sections with a deep cup joint; herr- 
ingbone, triangular grates which 
mean a cleaner fire; and a double 
casing! 

Architects, heating engineers, write 
for catalog 1818-F, describing the 
Carton in detail. We willalsosend 
a copy of the Standard Code. 


International Heater Company 
Utica, Nay. 
Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
New York City Philadelphia 
Nashua, N. H. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STEAM AnD HOT WATER BOILERS, WARM AIR FURNACES snp ONEPIPE HEATERS 
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The Madison High School, Madison, N. J. Heating Contractors—Johnston Heating Co., New York City 
Architects— Guilbert & Betelle, Newark, N. J. 


Specialists in school construction 
select Ideal Boilers for model school 


THIS new high school was planned by architects who 
have made a great success of schoolhouse construc- 
tion. 


The heating installation was made by heating con- 
tractors who have made a great reputation for them- 
selves in heating and ventilating for school work. 


Their selection of Ideal Boilers and American Radi- 
ators for this model school was a stamp of approval 
which should mean a great deal to architects in every 
part of the country. 


Three 79” Ideal Water Tube Boilers have been in- 
stalled with 7900 square feet of American Radiators. 


The many interesting points of construction of the A battery of three 79” 
new Ideal Water Tube and Smokeless Boilers have Tecate) noe ous 
: ers is installed in the 
been described and illustrated in attractive catalogues model schoolhouse at 
which every architect should have. Simply write for Biases a a Ge 


catalogues on Ideal Water Tube and Smokeless Boilers. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms and sales offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,:Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin 


Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS and other products for heating, ventilating and refrigerating 
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HOTEL ASTOR, 
Milwaukee, 

heated safely, 
economically and 
conveniently with 
Johnson Oil Burners 


¥ , Holds No Terrors Where eit Johnson He . 
; HEAT 


The colder the weather, the more Johnson Oil Burners are ap- 
preciated! The thermostat of the Johnson Automatic Burner is 
actuated by achange of one degree in room temperature! Deliv- 
ery of fuel is simple; there is no worry concerning coal strikes 
and shortages. In bungalowsandsky-scrapers, hotels,apartments, 
schools, factories and hospitals... all over the world, Johnson 
Oil Burners are providing comfort andsecurity ...... 


DHNSO 
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fw 
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© 
For 21 years. . famous for sim- 
plicity, economy & ruggedness. 
There is a Johnson Burner for 
every heating & power purpose. 
— write for illustrated BOOKLET 


THE Johnson Automatic Rotary Burner is ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories and New 


York Board of Standards and Appeals. 


e 
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Main Office and Factory S i J O H N S O N C O Factory Branch Offices 
e e @ San Francisco 


940-950 Arlington Ave. Sachomanté 
OIL BURNERS Philadelphia 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 
G& MARK REGISTERGE! 


2 — Distributors and Dealers throughout the United States and in Foreign Countries — 
41-122 
00000 000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000800006 00900900000 000000000000000 00080808000 000000000 0000000000000 000 eee eee eee es ceeeeeooeseecoescoeeocoscesoeeeeceee 
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Colored at the Mill 
Ready for Immediate Use 


A zero weather mortar 
stronger than any 
known 


Now WIFCO, the super-mortar, is 
available in the six preferred colors 
that have heretofore had to be added 
to ordinary mortar right on the job. 


WIFCO NATURAL 


Color is ground into WIFCO at the mill and 
is therefore an integral part of it. The ingre- 
dients of each sack of WIFCO Super-Mortar 
are identical with, and are mixed in the same 
proportions as, those of every other sack con- 
taining the same color. The colors will not 
fade. Neither will they stain masonry. 


Thus at one stroke the hazards of deviating 
from the color sample are avoided—the waste 
in time, labor and materials is done away 
with—and the danger of weakening a wall 
by the dilution which often occurs through the 
use of colored mortar is entirely eliminated. 


No longer will it be necessary to mix color 
with mortar on the job. WIFCO Super- 
Mortar comes with the color already in it, 
scientifically and exactly proportioned. 
WIFCO is made by formula. Each lot is 
tested to insure uniformity. 


A colored super-mortar—stronger in every 
way—one that improves with the years—this 
is what WIFCO Super-Mortar is. It costs 
less than ordinary mortar and coloring mate- 
rials. It costs less to mix. There is no waste 
—mortar left on the mortar board can be used 
the next day. 


Both the compressive and the tensile strengths 
of WIFCO Super-Mortar are far above all 
requirements. There is no mortar made any- 
where that proves as high as WIFCO. 


WIFCO Super-Mortar is strong, like Superior 
Portland Cement, and is manufactured at the 
same plant. WIFCO is a plastic mortar. 
Bricklayers find it works better than any 
mortar they have ever used. 


Write for the facts today. Immediate ship- 
ments can be taken care of within a radius of 
about five hundred miles from Cincinnati. 


THE WELLSTON IRON FURNACE COMPANY 
JACKSON, OHIO 
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Two ‘King Coal’’ automatic 
mechanical stokers under two Y ‘4 M4 
250 hp. Kroeschell Boilers at U UC UT nN S 
the Riverside Brookfield High 
School, Riverside, Illinois. 
ke p ti 


Schools and other public buildings ought to point the way 
for private owners in the matter of smokeless combustion, 
not only to be consistent with public smoke regulations, 
but also to secure the obvious fuel and labor economies 
which result. 


But often the small size of boiler plants in these public 
buildings makes smokeless operation difficult. The new 
“King Coal” automatic mechanical stoker designed espe- 
cially for boilers of 40 to 250 hp. meets this need exactly. 
It is the product of the twenty-five years’ experience of 
Mr. Joseph Harrington with stokers and other coal burn- 
ing equipment. It is daily demonstrating its simplicity 
and economy in dozens of plants. 


May we send a list of users and full details for your file? 


JOSEPH HARRINGTON COMPANY 


ada adey Sate Bosh es so ie (Subsidiary of Whiting Corporation) 
tains information of value in designing 


every small boiler plant. HARVEY, ILLINOIS (Chicago Suburb) AF12-Gray 
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SUPPLIED AND 
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HEAT ALL OVER ab Jet J9 


Not only the boiler 


but also heating-comfort 


—GUARANTEED 


Most guarantees are only promises to re- 
place defective parts. Good, as far as they go. 


But Capitol guaranteed heating is a 
remarkable, new-type guarantee; a definite, 
non-quibbling guarantee of results. It 
guarantees not only parts, but performance. 
It is a complete and broad warrant of heat- 
ing satisfaction and comfort—in writing. 
For if any Capitol boiler under stated con- 
ditions fails to heat satisfactorily its full 
published amount of cast iron radiation, 
the necessary additional capacity is supplied 
without charge. 


Thus, you completely safeguard the heat- 
ing comfort of your clients when you specify 
Capitol Suaranteed heating. More, they 
will appreciate your thoughtfulness and care, 
because they have likely seen the consistent, 
national advertising campaign of big, full- 
color pages. May we send you the interest- 
ing facts and data for your files? 


UNITED STATES FADIATOR (ORPORA TION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


6 FACTORIES AND 28 ASSEMBLING PLANTS 
SERVE THE COUNTRY 


For 36 years, builders of dependable heating equipment 


Capitol 
Boilers 


and 


UeNei ED ~SoT ATES 
RADIATORS 
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INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY ESTABLISHED HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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‘Forever out of the way, 


HERMAN 
NELSON 


RADIATOR, 


With the Wedge Core 


INDEEWRUGTIBLE 


TRADE MARK 


HE Herman Nelson Invisible 

Radiator eliminates exposed radi- 
ators, does away with makeshift ra- 
diator covers, ornamental boxes and 
screens, and makes every inch of floor 
and wall space usable. 


It is only 1/8 the size and 1/10 the 
weight of a cast-iron radiator of equal 
capacity, and is specially designed to 
be installed in any 4” wall or parti- 
tion. Constructed without a single 
soldered, welded or brazed joint, it 


Tue HerMAN NELSON CORPORATION, 
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How the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator fits in 
the esas: titel i! fae bhentats view. 

end for the book below. 
Oo . Sa) 
» Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline, Illinois 
Please send me the facts about 
the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator. 


Ee 


cannot rust or wear out, and even the 
most extreme expansion and contrac- 
tion strains cannot make it leak. 

The Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator is a thoroughly tested prod- 
uct. Its acceptance for all advanced 
building is inevitable. Full informa- 
tion about the Herman Nelson Invisi- 
ble Radiator withits unlimited 
possibilities for added beauty and 
comfort in the home will be mailed 
you upon request. 


Moline, III. 


Also builders of Univent Ventilation 
m~ Sales and Service 


BELFAST, ME. NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO DENVER SEATTLE 

ROSTON SYRACUSE GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MILW AUKEE EMPORIA SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 

NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA SPOKANE TORONTO 
SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY PORTLAND 
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Oil-O-Matic Heat Specified 
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in Country Life’s New Model House 


A HOUSE so prominent in the public 
eye, and sponsored by such ar- 
biters of good taste, must bear the 
closest scrutiny. 

How futile to lay out spacious, lovely 
rooms that might be chilly in winter. 
To design great expanses of windows 
calling for draperies too fine to be 
soiled by the grime of coal dust. 

How futile, indeed, to plan a house 
for a family accus- 
tomed to every 
modern convenience 
and then subject them 
to the uncertainties 
of old-fashioned 
methods of heating! 

The editors of 
Country Life maga- 
zine appreciated this. 


WILLIAMS [ 


JLOMAT 


HEATING 


And in their desire to make their house 
perfect as regards architectural beauty, 
quality of construction, and selection 
of materials, they included in their 
specifications Williams Oil-O-Matic. 
They knew that for seven years Oil- 
O-Matic has shown how perfect oil 
heat can be. That today it is the most 
widely enjoyed oil burner in the world. 
The local oilomatician in your com- 
munity will gladly 
assist you in figuring 
oil heat in your speci- 
fications. Write fora 
copy of OIL HEAT- 
ING—and what it 
means to the archi- 
tect. Williams Oil-O- 
Matic Heating Corp., 
Bloomington, Illinois. 


Oil-O-Matic is adapted 

to buildings of any 

size and in any good 
heating plant. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF AUTOMATIC OIL BURNERS 
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What Kind of Oil 


Does it Burn? 


Be sure you know the answer to that question when you 
select an Oil Burner. 

The Hart Oil Burner is especially designed to use efficiently 
the lower gravity fuels which contain more heat units, which 
are always plentiful and relatively low priced. 


That’s one reason why the Hart is preferred by so many 
architects and engineers. 


Other good reasons are its simple sturdiness of design, its 
completely automatic action, its supreme dependability. All 
the owner needs to do is set the thermostat. 


For your information, we offer without cost a crisp booklet 
giving brief mechanical specifications and other basic facts of 
the Hart Oil Burner. Write tor it today. 


HART OIL BURNER 


Manufactured by 


W. B. WILDE COMPANY 


For 36 years makers of precision machinery 


2158 North Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois 


The Hart Dealer in your city 
will be glad to give full informa- 
a tion without placing you under 


HART O©T¥ BURNER 


Listed as standard by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


W. B. WILDE CO. 
2158 North Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois 
You may send me, without cost or obligation: 
J Latest booklet on Oil Heating. 

[ Booklet on the Hart Electric Icer. City: 25. 3 eee State 
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AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 
Detroit USA 


A bove—Dye house with American Blower Ventilation turned off. 
Below—Same room exactly 3 minutes after starting American Blower Ventilating 

Equipment. Your ventilation can be cared for as easily, quickly, and efficiently 

as this with American Blower Equipment. Write for complete information. 


Heating. 
Ventilating. 
Mechanical- 


Draft oe 
‘Equipment- ht 


7 MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 
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Spencer 


steam .vapor or hot water 


Heaters 


A size and type for every heating 
purpose and every kind of building 


SPENCER HEATER COMPANY 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


General Offices: 


New York City Boston Philadelphia Baltimore Buffalo Rochester 
Hartford Washington Detroit Albany Syracuse Harrisburg Scranton 


Spencer Junior Hot 
Water Heater—ca- 
pacity in direct cast 
iron radiation e 
quivalent, water, 
300 to 600 square 
feet. 


Spencer No. 1 Single 
Grate Heater, capacity 
in direct cast iron radi- 
ation equivalent,water, 
800 to 1450 square feet; 
steam or vapor, 500 to 
900 square feet. 


Spencer No. 2 Double 
Grate Heater, capacity 
in direct cast iron radi- 
ation equivalent,water, 
1750 to 3800 square 
feet; steam, 1100to2350 
square feet. 


Spencer Tubular Steam 
Heater—15 to 21 Series 
—capacity in direct cast 
iron radiation equiva- 
lent—1900 to 3600 
square feet. 


Spencer Tubular Steam 
Heater — 50 Series — ca- 
pacity in direct cast iron 
tadiation equivalent 
4500 to 7000 square feet. 


a 


All Spencer Heaters 
may be hooked up 
in battery where a 
flexible supply of 
heat is needed, or 
where the total ra- 
diation tax is greater 
than the capacity of 
a single boiler. 


—e” 


Left— Spencer Tubular 
Steam Heater— 100 Series 
—capacity in direct cast 
iron radiation equivalent 


7500 to 15000 square feet. 


Right—Interior view 
showing construction 
principle. 
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West Junior High School, Ashtabula, Ohio, equipped throughout with PeerVent Units. 
Architects, Franz C. Warner and W.R. McCornack, Cleveland, O. Heating and ventilating 
contractors, R. T. Withers Sons Co., New Castle, Pa. 


UNIT CONTROL of heat and ventilation 


satisfies everyone 


OU would not think of going back to the 

old systems of sanitation, fire prevention, 
etc., now that the present-day controllable 
Systems are to be obtained. Isn't it just as 
illogical to keep on using the older methods 
of ventilation, such as opening and closing 
windows or the central fan system? 


As one architect wrote us recently,‘‘the 
occupants of various rooms have as many 
ideas of heat and ventilation as there are 
rooms.’ The only way to please all is to 
furnish PeERVent UNIT CONTROL. Then 
cach room gets exactly the amount of warm 
fresh air that is needed, regardless of weather, 
direction of wind, or other variable factors. 


PEERVENT 


The supply of fresh air is constant (while the 
room is occupied), but the temperature can 
be adjusted accurately—either by hand or 
automatically—to meet any requirements. 


Perfectly flexible control is only one of 
many desirable features of PeeERVent UNIT 
heating and ventilating. 


Send for the PeerVent catalogue. If you wish 
we will gladly send our local sales representative. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers in Unit Ventilation 


Skillman Avenue and Hulst Street 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


CHICAGO 
808 Monadnock Bldg. 
BOSTON 
100 Boylston St. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
196 Worthington St. 


PITTSBURGH 
301 House Bldg. 


DES MOINES 
TLAND, 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CLEVELAND 


1836 Euclid Avenue 


77 York St. 


DETROIT 
723 Lafayette Bldg. 
520 coum Building 
927 Board of Trade I Bldg. 
240 7th Avenue South 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Darling Bros., Ltd. 


Heating and Ventilating Units 
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The Architect 
Who Builds Schools 


Let us help you. Surely, the experience in helping to 
select and in installing the Laboratory Furniture for a 


Cuts Costs thousand schools will be valuable to you. 


For a generation—in outfitting most of the leading 
schools and colleges of America—from the University of 


Chicago down to the country high school—this has been 
ays our sole business 


The Kewaunee Book is the principal printed authority 
on Laboratory Furniture in the offices of most Architects 


Cuts FUEL Bills— who build schools. If you do not possess a copy, let us 

The zig-zag tube construction gives the send you one. 

Kelsey fire chamber at least three times Address All Inquiries to the Factory at Kewaunee 

the heating surface of an ordinary warm _, 

air heater. That explains why the Kelsey Cor 

. . e 

is so economical on fuel. Hardly any LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 

heat goes up the chimney—the smoke 

pipe is always cool. C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 

New York Office 141 Lincoln Street 

Cuts REPAIR Bills— 70 Fifth Avenue Kewaunee, Wis. 


: é Offices in. Principal Cities 
The Kelsey Warm Air Generator is the 
heaviest heater made. Every part is built 
to last—and it does. 


Cuts DOCTORS’ Bills— 


The family in a Kelsey heated home is 
protected from colds, sore throat, head- 


aches, and similar ills that are caused by 


66 99 
stale, dried-out air. The Kelsey sup- Red Metal (Solid Bronze) 


plies fresh, “live” warm air, moistened 


a) fe) oT ; 66 - 9? (Ph h 
ee aaa degree by the automatic Giant Metal ( Panes 
Things You Want to Know and Steel 
about HEATING 


Practical information about heating 
systems for homes, churches and schools 
is contained in the Kelsey booklets. 


nll 


"a “ss Get them for your files. , =, = 
Way), 
N\e/ Complete plans and accurate 
Specifications prepared by the 
SIXTEEN Kelsey Engineering Department. 


|) ie ee Our sash chains have been 
Tes | KELSEY HEATING CO. specified by discriminating 


of these heavy 
= 


in a No. 30 
Kelsey 251 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. : : 
architects for two generations. 


They contain the best quality 
material, are carefully manu- 
factured and are guaranteed. 


HE KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


(Trade Mark Registered) 


Sales Offices 
Poston New York 
60 Sudbury St. 565 Fifth Ave. 
Brockville, Canada 


Dealers Principal Cities 


See Sweet’s Catalog. Write 
for Sash Chain Catalog At 


The SMITH & EGGE MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
ORIGINAT-ORS OF “SASH sCH42iIN; 
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Reinforced Concrete 


sCRVICE G FOR 
1 N 
Rict 
use 


BUILDIN 
ZOPOLITA 
2 


ve 
UTILITILD DIST 
SSUES 


The Reinforcing Steel 
for This 
Entire Job 
Was Delivered from 
Our Warehouse Stock 
As Required 


HE original plans for the 

Metropolitan Utilities Ser- 
vice Building at Omaha called 
for a structural steel building 
at acost of $288,500.00. A re- 
design of the structural frame 
resulted in the expenditure of 
$228,366.00, making a saving 
of $60,134.00, 


Make ita point to 
call upon our Engi- 
neering De- 
partment. 
Each mem- 
ber is tech- 
metic. ail: biy 
trained and 
always ready to 
assist Architects, 
Engineers and Contractors 
with layouts and estimates for 
the reinforced concrete portion 
of building work. 


This is one of the everyday 
examples of the economy of 
reinforced concrete construc- 
tion for fireproof buildings. It 
is also another example where 
Ceco warehousing and fabri- 
cation facilities have again 
proved their efficiency. 


Large stocks of Ceco Rein- 
forcing Bars and other Rein- 
forcing and Fireproofing ma- 


Saved 20% 


A Saving of $60,134.00 
Was Made On This Omaha Job! 


terials are regularly carried at 
our warehouses. 


Ceco Reinforcing Bars are 
furnished in de- 
formed rounds and 
squares. The de- 
formations are at 
right angles to the 
main axis of the bar 
(see illustration) and 
this provides the 
most positive kind of 
mechanical bond to 
aid the adhesion of 
the concrete to the 
steel in resisting 
bond stresses exist- 
ing in reinforced 
concrete members. 


a All Ceco Rein- 
forcing Bars are in- 
spected and tested 
by Robt. W. Hunt 
& Co., Engineers, to 
conform to the 
specifications of the 
American Society of 
Testing Materials. 
Thus the customer receives a 
guarantee of quality with ev- 
ery bar shipped. Test reports 


will be furnished upon request. 
Send for our Handbook of Fireproof 
Construction. It contains many 


valuable tables, et cetera. Address 
our Omaha Office, Dept. 35. 


CONCRETE ENGINEERING CO. 


Offices and Warehouses: 


OMAHA KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 

DETROIT DES MOINES ST.LOUIS 

HOUSTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
MILWAUKEE 


PRODUCTS 
—See SWEET’S 
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A typical motor-pump combina- 
tion, ball-bearing throughout of 
high efficiency and exceptionally 
fine balance, wnit-built by Fair- 
banks-Morse. 


Fairbanks-Morse centrifugal pumps 

were selected for booster service in 

the Hamilton County Court House, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. At the left, the 

F-M installation in this large public 
building. 


December, 1926 
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24-hour-a-day 


pumping service 


F-M unit-built equipment has proved 


equal to this responsibility 


Among the many Fairbanks- Morse pumping units 
built for meeting the responsibility of 24-hour-a-day 
service, F-M centrifugal pump-and-motor combina- 
tions offer numerous advantages. 


Both the pump and the motor are designed and 
built together, perfectly balanced, with complete re- 
sponsibility for satisfactory, uninterrupted operation 
in the hands of one manufacturer. This is a distinc- 
tive F-M advantage that appeals to experienced 
pump users and is an important factor in selection. 


Moreover, these units incorporate the famous F-M 
ball-bearing construction in both motor and pump. 
Shafts are carried on permanently true centers with 
all journal wear eliminated. Dependability is insured 
because the usual sources of friction and wear have 
been designed out. Attendance is reduced to a 
minimum. 


In qualities of precise, durable, full-measure con- 
struction, these pump-motor units are representative 
of the entire F-M line, which embraces centrifugal, 
steam and power pumps for building service. 


Write for Bulletin H301—a treatise on the factors 
governing the selection of pumps for buildings. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


28 branches in principal cities throughout the United States 


Fairbanks-Morse pumping 
equipment provides de- 
pendable and _ efficient 
operation for the follow- 
ing kinds of pumping 
service: 


General water service 

Hot-water supply 

Ice-water supply 

Boiler-feed service 

Heating and conden- 
sation 

Air washing 

Fire protection 

Hydraulic elevators 

Refrigeration 

Sump pumping 


Fairbanks-Morse engi- 
neers will gladly give in- 
formation on _ capacities, 
pressures, speeds,  per- 
formance, etc., of the 
different types and sizes 
of pumps, and make rec- 
ommendations based on 
your needs. 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 


PUMPS: MOTORS : DIESEL ENGINES 
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When You Specify MIDWEST You're Certain 


memuuang Midwest Is the Leading Air Filter In New York 


Sloan & Robertson, 


PRERST  e Most buildings in New York that have air filters are equipped 
Engineer with Midwest installations, and practically every mechanic- 
Tioting and Vea. ally ventilated building now being constructed in the city 


dating, Contractors will be supplied with clean air through Midwest Air Filters. 
The Midwest-equipped buildings shown to the left are only 
two of those now in the course of construction, or recently 
completed, in New York. Among the others are: 


Drake Hotel, The Manger Hotel, 
R. Candela, Architect. H. Craig Severance, Architect. 
Keith’s 86th Street Theatre, The New Delmonico Building, 


Thos. W. Lamb, Architect. H. Craig Severance, Architect. 


paoleces: eRe Architect bad ite, LENS EDR S IE 
De SARL ; McKim, Mead & White, Architects. 
Royal Insurance Building, ; rae 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects. Schrafft’s Fifth Avenue Building, 


Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, C. E. Birge, Architect. 


Jas. Gamble Rogers, Architect. F. W. French Building, 
The New Madison Square 
Garden . 
el MR fr Ask Dept. AF for Certified Performance 
E. G. Woolfolk, Reports of Midwest Installations 


Engineering Contractor 


PR CORSORLTRO woe 


BRADFORD. PENNSYLVANIA: 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


FOR MEN WHO PLAN 
NEW BUILDINGS 


HE F. H. Smith Company, which 
has given 53 years of satisfactory 
service to first mortgage borrowers 
and investors, and which specializes 
in underwriting first mortgage con- 


The Quickest, Most Sanitary and 


struction bond issues, offers to men Most Economical Waste Disposal 
who plan new buildings the means to System to Be Had 
complete them. 

The Smith Plan assures prompt ¢ 
disbursements on architects’ certifi- Specify a 
cates as construction progresses. It GODER Incinerator 


provides both construction and _per- 


manent financing at one time, and 
ee ? There’s a GODER Incinerator for every size and 


thus there is no uncertainty about the type of building. Simple, efficient and economical. 

renewal of short-term loans. Can be installed in either OLD or NEW buildings. 
If you are planning the erection of The patented, exclusive Step Grate Design insures 

an income-producing building that re- highest possible incineration efficiency and lowest 

quires first mortgage financing of operating cost. 

$200,000 to $1,000,000 or more, we Oui Folden HS Wow hibie gate 

shall be glad to have you communi- Sené FREE to Arehieects 


cate with us. 


GODER INCINERATOR CORP. 


The F, H. SMITH Co. 319 North Michigan Avenue 
SMITH BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. CHICAGO 


FURNACES P- Funwcs 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH BOSTON BUFFALO ALBANY MINNEAPOLIS 
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Insuring Permanent Attractiveness 


in the finest of modern homes 


ERE is proof that sinks can be 
beautiful. In years gone by, the 
average sink was unpleasant to look 
at because of the materials of which it 
was made. But now-a-days, because it 
can be made of Monel Metal, a sink 
may become a thing of silvery beauty 


—actually, an ornament to any 
kitchen. 


Here is pictured a typical Monel 
Metal sink. It not only looks clean and 


attractive now—it will retain that clean- 
ly attractiveness. 

For Monel Metal always looks new 
and bright. It is easily cleaned, durable 
and strong, rust-proof and corrosion- 
resisting. 

The kitchen is only one place where 
Monel Metal may be used to advantage. 
Let us give you complete information 
about Monel Metal so that your data 
files may be complete. 


SEND FOR “LIST B’”? OF MONEL METAL AND NICKEL LITERATURE 


Monel Metal is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high nickel content. It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled 
and marketed solely by The International Nickel Company. 


The name ‘‘Monel Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 


HE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK Cl 
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Venetian Swimming Pool, Coral Gables, Fla. 


Swimming Pool Chlorination Is The Most 


FODOSUATORTRAN ANDAUCDORNAGGNN GOOORCANNODTONT COCUORTOSANH) JUCCRRCCRReaEs §Boneaeeeeaate ME 


“TROM all available information the addition of 
Chlotinicassaerss by the use of proper apparatus, 
is today the most satisfactory method of pool dis- 
infection” —so states the report of the Joint 
Committee of State Sanitary Engineersand American 
Public Health Association after five years careful 
study.—And the report goes on to tell why — 
because of the residual sterilizing action of chlorine. 
Higher endorsement could not be had. 
We will be glad to send a copy of this report 
on request. 
Liquid chlorine and W &T apparatus sterilizes 
over five billion gallons of drinking water every day. 


W &T Chlorinator Type 


, Particularly Appli- 
Bete Ae ee a “SWIM IN DRINKING WATER” 


Sterilization 
“The only safe water is a sterilized water 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK : NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


LULU OAAUUUOEE GUUOUUUOUCUUI) LOUOUOUOUNNNOL QUOUUOOOUOUEUS GUUUOKUNUINONT TANVINUOCAUUED SHINUOONOAUGAID AULUGDGUSOONUD UNOUNTONRINUATIT 
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Standard Conveyors Help to Sell 
Machinery, Tools and Shop Supplies 


It will be admitted that prompt service to customers does 
make and hold them. 


A little better discount from list, a neater package, and 
various other details serve to impress the customer with 
the high standard of the firm he buys from. 


Here is shown a Standard Spiral Chute working for C. A. 
Strelinger, Detroit, Michigan, dealers in machinery, tools 
and shop supplies. ‘There-is no power used, save gravity, 
to operate it. Strelingers, therefore, can divide this saving 
with their customers. No elevator operator is needed to 
bring merchandise down to the shipping or delivery de- 
partment. Strelingers can divide this saving with their 
customers. 


Standard Spirals do help sell machinery, tools, and shop sup- 
plies. They also help sell hardware, automobiles, wholesale 
groceries, newspapers, coal, and a myriad of other things 
that are in bundles, packages, boxes or loose. What about 
your client? Gravity is the cheapest power known! Why 
not see if he has a place for it? An analysis of the Strelinger 
job will be sent on request to any architect who is interested. 


There is no delay in filling an order. Repair parts, tools, 
or supplies that are located somewhere above come 
promptly and directly to the exact spot when and where 
wanted. Strelingers can offer this service to their cus- 
tomers. 


The man on floor three who fills orders, keeps stock and 
has charge of Dept. A or D receives an order, fills it—puts 
it on the spiral and forgets it. At the other end of the 
spiral it is taken off and despatched by mail, express, 
truck, or freight without loss of time. Neither the man at 
the top of the spiral nor the one at the bottom has lost a 
bit of time by waiting, walking unnecessarily, or passing 
the time of day with the elevator man. This bit of prompt 
attention Strelingers can offer their customers. 


Standard Gravity Roller Conveying Systems are 
especially adapted to solving conveying conditions 
in machine shops and plants. We would like to tell 
you about some of the conveying problems solved 
with Standard Roller Conveying Systems. 


New York Office, 405 Lexington Avenue 
Chicago Office, 549 West Washington Street 
Philadelphia Office, 3110 Market Street — 
Cleveland Office, 1108 Hippodrome Building 
Indianapolis Office, 404 Lombard Building 


419 Manufacturers’ Exch. Bldg. 
Milwaukee Office, 209 Grand Avenue. 

Los Angeles Office, 335 South San Pedro Street 
Seattle Office, 1105 Second Avenue 

Charlotte Office, P. O. Box No. 131 


Cable Address: Gravity 
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“H'rom Edison’s Plant’’ 


469 Firtu Ave..N. Y. City 
AT 40" Sr. 


September 23, 1926. 


Mr. George B. Hopper, 
President, 

Ven Guilder System, 
15 East 40th Street, 
New York 6ity, NeY. 


Dear Mr. Hopper:- 
I am glad indeed to advise you of the success that we had in 


using Van Guilder double well forme in the construction of the change-house at our 
Cement Mgll, New Village, N.J. 


This building is one story, 40 ft. by 90 ft. by 12 ft. high, 
concrete building, built for the purpose of providing the workmen with lockers, 
shower-baths, toilets, etc., end was constructed by our men without any previous 
experience in using your forms. Each of the double walls are 6" thick, having 
the usual air space of 22" and the roof was poured with concrete using metal forms, 


and covered with tar and tar-paper,. 


The cost of building the walls, as far as I can determine, was , 
approximately two-thirds the cost of constructing monolithic conorete by our ow 
foroes. The windows and doors were framed and cast right into the well as it was 
being poured, and we find that the building is exceedingly cool in summer time, end 
while we have not yet used it in winter, we believe it will be very easily heated. 


Our management at the mill like the method of oonstruction so 
well that practioally all af our wall construction in the future for buildings and 
curtain walls, will be done with your forns. 


The writer also built a two car garage for himself at his home 
in South Orange, 20 x 20 ft. inside walls being 10 ft. high and having webbs 3" 
thick. This work was done by two Italisn boys who have had sane little experience 
in oonorete work, but they had no difficulty whatever in putting up the walls in 
about 4 days without other help, again casting the windows and docrs into the wall 
as they proceeded. The interior of the garage has been covered with a coat of 
cement and sand and the outside is stuccoed, and altogether, it is a besutiful as 
well as a sold job... 


The cost to me was @ little over half the cost quoted by con- 
tractors for concrete construction, and I certainly ‘can recommend thie type of 
construction. 

Very truly yours, 


VICE PRES AN 


D 
GINERAL MANAGER. 


Rest Expert’s Opinion 
On Wallbuilder Construction 


Double, monolithic, concrete walls are an- 
swering the architect’s demand for integral 
insulation. They are providing the most 
practical insulating medium known—a 214” 
continuous air space—at a cost no greater 
than that of ordinary masonry construction. 
Furring, lathing and scratch coat plaster are 
eliminated, so thoroughly damp-proof are 
these walls. 


Van Guilder System Concrete Building 
17 East 40th Street New York 


The Van Guilder Wall- 
builder shown in place 
on walls is filled with 
semi-wet concrete and 
tamped. Lever indicated 
by arrow is then lifted, 
which collapses the cen- 
ter core and expands the 
outside plates, thereby 
freeing the concrete on 
all sides, The wall- 
builder is then instantly 
slid forward. 


See Our Page in 
the Fall Edition of 
Sweet's Catalogue 
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Capital Cleaning for a 


State Capitol 


STATE CAPITOL OF NEBRASKA 
Architects: Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue Associates 


Since the capitol of a great state is built but 
once, it is absolutely necessary that it embody 
every detail of the latest and most advanced 
equipment. Because of this, the architect of 
the Nebraska State Capitol specified The 
Spencer Central Cleaning System, already in- 
stalled and in successful operation in public 
buildings of every sort—in Independence 
Hall; the State Capitols of Connecticut, Utah, 
Missouri, ‘Texas, Oklahoma and_ others; 
Hospitals, Libraries, Municipal Buildings, 
Hotels, Theatres, Churches, Large Residences, 
Schools, Office Buildings, Department Stores; 
—in structures of every possible type where 
it is necessary that absolute cleanliness be 
maintained by use of apparatus which is 
strong, reliable, noiseless and economical, 
qualities among others belonging to The 
Spencer Central Cleaning System. 


The 


Spencer Turbine Company 


Hartford, Conn. 


SSPENCER 


CENTRAL 
CLEANING 
Svs TEMS 
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In the Stroh Building, Detroit, as 
in most other fine office buildings 
in the country, a Jennings Vacuum 
Heating Pump is depended on for 
removing the condensation and air 
from the return line heating system. 


For the exacting service custom- 
arily encountered in buildings of 
this character, Jennings Pumps are 


a logical choice. They give to the 


Above: 


on 
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The well-known Stroh Building in Detroit. 
View of the motor-driven Jennings Pump and Returns Tank 


At le 


the return line of the heating system. 


heating system a flexibility which 
makes it capable of delivering the 
heat where and when it is wanted. 
Jennings-equipped systems. start 
up quickly in the morning. They 
can supply heat to the farthest 
radiator as easily as to the one 


nearest the boiler. 


Bulletins, prices and recommenda- 
tions on request. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SO. NORWALK 


t 


BNt 


CONNECTICUT 


Branch Sales Offices: Atlanta, Birmingham, Boston, Buffalo, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Miama, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Richmond, St. Louis, Salt Lake City, San 


Francisco, Seattle, Tampa, Washington. 


In Canada: Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver. 


European 


Offices: London, England, Norman Engineering Co.; Brussels, Belgium and Amsterdam, Holland, 
Louis Reijners & Co.; Oslo, Norway, and Stockholm, Sweden, Lorentzen & Wettre. 


Jenn 


RETURN LINE AND AIR LINE VACUUM PUMPS 


ings Pump 


ONDENSATION AND CIRCULATING 


ft: 


Jennings in Stroh Building, Detroit 


S 
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Visualize a STERILIZING Room Free From Hissing Steam 


More than 100 Hospitals have been equipped completely with SUPER-KNY PRESSURE 
STERILIZING APPARATUS and RECESSED CABINETS during the past year. 
THERE IS A REASON. 


More than thirty-five years of satisfactory service has earned for our apparatus a reputation 
for unexcelled supremacy. 


The Super-Kny Automatic Controls for the Electric Current, High Pressure Steam lines 
and gas, make possible the Sterilizing Room free from hissing steam and vapor. 
Our EJECTORS eliminate the necessity for a vapor vent to roof. 


Catalogues and Roughing-in cheerfully furnished gratis. A. I. A. No. 35-K. 


=the KNY~SCHEERER Corp 


aia! OF AMERICA 


America’s largest Manufacturer of Hospital Equipment 
119-125 Seventh Avenue (Dept. 30) New York, N. Y. 


Ht] }=©CATALOGUE 


These savers of space | 
will appeal to 


co oa | 
your sound judgment 
- yee newly built schools have entirely 
rEg MA eis omitted separate cloakrooms and de- 
ae | oe rere: pend solely on Wilson Hygienic Ward- 
sectcai nanina robes, with cicappeating robes. Others have abandoned the out of 
eel School Providence, I sight, poorly ventilated cloak rooms and 
: pee Nolet ecselonine on la now use the Hygienic Wardrobe because of 
der the. teacher's eye. one of us would like to talk with you. Or 
These particular ward- ; 
robes are built in con- we will send you catalog No. 3: 
venient recess in wall. 
oO oe 


eerie the space saved. 
One that is perfectly ventilated and sanitary 
and that can be enlarged when necessary. 
If one of you would like to talk wardrobes 


The same type wardrobe 
withrolling fronts. Note 
that they are always un- 


1876—FIFTY YEARS IN BUSINESS— 1926 


Soo 

Zeqese eee ee ooo ae 

ao aS i Pi wentes 
> 


The J. G. WILSON Corporation 
11 East 38th Street, New York City 
Offices in all Principal Cities 


(Established 1876 


*, DOORS~PARTITIONS- BLINDS 4 
WARDROBES Ry 


+ THE L.G.WILSON CORPORATION ,;” 
re NEW YORK CITY By 
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~ 7 
IN THE WORLDS LARGEST OFFICE BUILDING 
STALLS ann WAINSCOTING IN ALL WASHROOMS of tue 
GRAYBAR BUILDING A MASTERPIECE IN MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE ARE OF ae 
HE MOREBe E SAN Soe SHOWING KEW 
TARY LAE MATERIAL _& VITOILET. 


SLOAN & 
ROBERTSON 
ARCHITECTS 


PETER 


TOILET 
CONSTRUCTION 


cowganetonst THE VITROLITE COMPANY sonct222 svn 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


ATLANTA CLEVELAND LOS ANCELES PHILADELPHIA SPRINGFIELD,MASS.HONOLULU MONTREAL 
BALTIMORE UMB MIAMI PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS agi ceo & 
DA MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND TAMPA LONDON SAN JUAN 
BROOKLYN ENVER NEW ORLEANS PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON MANILA SHANGHAI 
UFFALO DETROIT NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO COPENHAGEN MELBOURNE TORONTO 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY OMAHA SEATTLE HAVANA MEXICO CITY 
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Like a bit of Normandy 
is DUBOIS ~ ~ SO quaint. 
So pucturesque 


(Rex architect of this lovely home on 
the New Jersey coast has carried out 
the thought and feeling of the original 
Norman type clear through to service 
wing and garage. To have used an 
ordinary fence for screening purposes 
would have introduced an incongruous 
note. So he chose Dubois, the charm- 
ing and very practical fence that has 
been used for centuries in France, and 
got privacy and authenticity. 
Dubois is made of straight, live, chestnut sap- 


lings, woven closely together. Comes in two 
heights, 4ft. 11in. and Oft. 6in. Easy to erect. 


Dp Usp O e JS Robert C. Reeves Company, 187 Water Street, New York 


Please send your free portfolio showing practical applica- 


V tions of Dubois and illustrating how it fits in with any 
O Gill X) OO 'e i ) GG architectural type. 
Firm : 


Name 
Address 
City 


Imported from France solely by 
ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 187 Water Street, New York 


Cottages, Farmhouses and Other Minor Buildings 


In England of the 16th, r7th and 18th Centuries 
By LOUIS CONRAD ROSENBERG 


F ALL the archi- . es important 
tectural types, | work presents half- 

that most appropriate tone illustrations from 
for American domestic photographs or 
use is often thought to be ; sketches of more than 
that of the old English 100 English country 
cottage or farmhouse. Gs — houses of the cottage 
It can be easily  gatiegies’ - gl aimee or farmhouse types, 
developed in materials "2 3iiyas , oe : chiefly in the Cots- 
of almost every kind; i ” eee. | BAGtee Rae wolds and in Sussex, 
it possesses wide flexi- ; BORG e iheaes oar Suffolk and Kent. It 
bility as to scale, and = ie ; . eae SU deals with the work of 
the character of its [RRM WWes | eee me are ae f §6s three centuries and 
fenestration provides ; a Ate Pree Bi | Bie illustrates buildings of 
the ample wall spaces Cee ae ’ ~ (OR Polenta? ¢ several widely different 
which many designers § Ba. Whe So. . . ae a —s kinds of old English 
highly value for their neh Ph ee eS po: domestic architecture, 
architectural effect. hae tran built of wood, plaster, 
Its interior is readily ) : stone, brick, or com- 
developed to provide binations of all these. 
the rambling type of plan which is popular for country or There are also given countless detailed working drawings of 
suburban domestic buildings, and Ie in all, the English doorways; oriel windows; gables; chimneys, singly or 
farmhouse or cottage answers every demand made by the grouped in stacks; decorated plaster; half-timber work; 
modern home builder in the search for a practical type. fireplaces and cornices. A book invaluable to the architect. 


102 pages, 10 x 13% inches. Bound in cloth. Price $15. 


ROGERS & MANSON COMPANY - - 383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Alden Park Manor, Philadelphia. 
Kenneth M. de Vos Co., Builders, 


Alden Park Manor, Brookline, 

Mass. Harold Field Kellog, 

Architect; Kenneth M. de Vos 
'0., Builders, 


‘he Garbage Problem 


is settled forever in 


ALDEN Park Manors 


HE Alden Park Manors of Brookline, 
Mass., and Philadelphia, Pa., are note- 
worthy contributions to American 
apartment house architecture. Every de- 
tail of interior finish and equipment is in 
keeping with the best modern practice. 


The garbage nuisance was banished once 


agent ree sdaool BUS * and for all—and a big step taken there- 
apiossttch PS ghia BE by in assuring tenant satisfaction. The 
ze nies xp Bae ok 4 sanitary, convenient Kernerator was in- 
Pee ozs stalled to displace foul smelling, incon- 
venient garbage cans. 
or Cor? No operating expense 

Kern? qaver wean All waste is dropped into handy hopper 
om wenkee™ cor te doors on floors above and falls to the brick 
Foner now 55 5p0sat, yan combustion chamber in the basement. An 
ety ae Sle aay piden nouses occasional lighting (a match does it) ignites 
i erat ha waste rox 3 ee Mase’ the arcs accumulation. No gas, coal 

gil G2) gistiM6 45) above or other Tuel 1s necessary. 
Mpepins 2PYomnerator prac at Ory ae All new homes and apartment buildings 
7 arion of Y2n 80 ie re eet oe deserve this modern time-tried 
The Ging? cae have 845% 5 Bementone ray 300 convenience. Your clients will 

oe 


welcome the suggestion. 


For detailed information see Sweet’s 
Twenty-First Edition, Pages C3054- 
C3055. Or phone your local 
Kernerator representative. Offices 
in sixty cities. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
715 EAST WATER ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


KERNERATOR 


THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 


“Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen, 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 
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2316 WOLFRAM STREET as oy 
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‘Chicago Flush-Kleen” Do 


That Disagreeable Task 


The distasteful task of cleaning a strainer basket on a Sewage 
Ejector is no longer necessary. 


Illustration shows the Chicago ‘“‘Flush-Kleen”’ Dry Basin Sewage 
Ejector unit. The ‘Flush-Kleen’”’ 
fashioned strainer basket. 


entirely eliminates the old- 


Let our Bulletin No. 126 tell you more about this splen- 
did new unit based upon the “Flow - Reversal” method. 


“Flush- Kleen” Dry Basin Sewage Ejectors. are now giving satisfaction 
in the Saenger Theatre, New Orleans: The Rome School, Rome, New 
York; and the Merchants and Manufacturers Building, New York City. 
Simplicity in construction of the “Flush-Kleen” strainer has been 
proven in the above installations where not a moment’s trouble has 
been experienced. 


Ask for Bulletin 126— Gladly furnished upon request 


Italian Origin, with the con- 
venience of double-hung sash 


Windows must be useful. The utility of 
double-hung sash depends upon the 
quality of the sash cord. 


Architects are meeting this requirement 
by specifying 


SAMSON SPOT SASH CORD 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SAMS. ON CORDAGE WORKS 


88BRoAp STREET {8 Boston, Mass. 


ARK 


Boa, 


Holeproof Hosiery Bldg., ilar Wisconsin 
Federal Eacinerits Co., Architects 
Dalhman. Construction Co., Contractors 


The Saving Is 
HERE MATERIALS for fac- 
tory buildings are usually 
selected on basis of economy. 
a bets any wood flooring is 
» Bull Dog Clips reduce 
the Cost of upkeep as well as 
the cost of construction. Three 
thousand clips are in use in the 
building shown here to anchor 
wood floors over concrete. 
Write for samples, instal- 
lation charts and cost da- 
ta to complete your files. 


Bull Dog Floor Clip Co. 
108 North First Ave., 
Winterset, Iowa, U. S. A. 


Distributors in principal cities 


Put the Butt-Doc 
on your Pay-roll 


® | BULL DOG Floor Clips 


ANCHOR WOOD FLOORS TO CONCRETE 


1926 
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No. 27 of a series of advertisements featuring prominent laundry installations 


The New St. Rita School for the Deaf, 
Lockland, Ohio. J. F. Scheblessy, Cincin- 
nati, Architect. 


(Left to right) American Underdriven Extractor, 
Automatic Thermo-Vento Dryer and Prim Presses 


In the new 


St. Rita School for the Dea 


ANAS is another example of a satisfied The St. Rita laundry was entirely designed 


user of ‘“‘American” laundry equipment and installed by ‘““American”’ engineers. 
—another institution to add to our long list. 


Regularly in the laundry of the St. Rita 
School you'll find great bundles of bedding, 
linens, and clothes being washed spotlessly 
clean in the American Cascade Washer, dried 
in the Automatic Thermo-Vento, and ironed 
on the Prim Presses or the 6-Roll Flat Work 


American 6-Roll Flat Work Ironer-and Cascade Washer 


If you have a laundry problem, we shall 
be glad to give you the benefit of our wide 
experience. Just drop us a post card, and 
we'll do the worrying. 


Tones At Your Service ..a corps of laundry specialists 
7 : ; The American Laundry Machinery Company maintains a 
And because this work 1S quickly handled, corps of engineers who have gained wide experience in 
f hi f is d f | i planning and equipping most of the country’s hotel, com- 
Cwelrs eets, ewer linens, an ewer clothes mercial, and institutional laundries. If you have any ques- 
tions pertaining to modern laundry practice, you will find 
are needed. Always oe ready supply On hand, consultation with these specialists advantageous. This serv- 
for all the laundry of the institution is done ice is gladly offered you without any obligation whatever. 


in the institution. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 
THE CANADIAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 


Agents: BRITISH-AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO., LTD. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W. 1, England 
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ALMAN Screed Chairs make 
Striking off concrete slabs a 
fast, accurate, and easy job. 


The chairs open to specified slab thick- 
ness and are quickly set at proper in- 
tervals on the forms. Then the level- 
ing pipes are laid across them. After 
the concrete is poured the job is 
finished by pulling the screed boards 
across the leveling pipes. 


The resulting slab is of specified thick- 
ness and uniform level throughout. 
The leveling pipes are easily with- 
drawn without displacing any of the 
concrete. And the Kalman Screed 
Chairs stay in. There is no time lost— 
no unnecessary labor—no unnecessary 
costs. 


It will be easier to see for yourself how 
Kalman Screed Chairs caninsureaccu- 
rate thickness and uniform level with 
fewer hands. Just mail us your name 
and address. We will send you a sample 
without obligating you in any way. 


KALMAN STEEL COMPANY, 1462 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 


FOR BUILDINGS 
Corrugated Bars 
Column Spirals 
Slab Spacers 
Beam Bolsters 
High Chairs 
Screed Chairs 
Sleeper Anchors 
Inserts 
Removable Steel Tile 
Permanent Steel Tile 
Column Forms 
Wire Fabric 
ioe Plants or Offices at 
Corru Boe Chicago New York Cleveland Buffalo Detroit Boston Baltimore 
Wire Fabric Pittsburgh Syracuse Milwaukee Philadelphia St.Louis St. Paul 
Bar Supports KansasCity Columbus Atlanta Dayton Minneapolis Youngstown 
Center Stri 

Expansion Soins 
Re 
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Laying the Clinton Welded Fabric used in the Park Central Apartment 
Hotel, 56th Street and 7th Avenue, New York City 


STRENGTH AND ECONOMY 
FROM CLINTON WELDED FABRIC 


Cimon Welded Fabric will contribute to 
the strength and permanence of Langner & 
Baer’s beautiful 31 story Park Central Apart- 
ment Hotel being erected at 56th Street and 
7th Avenue, New York City. 


The Melrose Concrete Co., that laid the 
flooring, know that both economy and 
strength would result from the use of Clinton 


Welded Fabric. And this is why: 


It comes in rolls of sufficient length to be 
laid quickly and accurately in unbroken strips 
through all spans of the building from one 
side to the other. No laborious and costly 
respacing of loose members is necessary. 


The intersections are electrically welded in a 
union as strong or stronger than the original 
wire. There are no clips, loops or twistings 
to interfere with the even flow of the con- 
crete. Each group of wires is in line with 
the principal stresses and a homogeneous 
unit of tremendous strength results. 


The Wickwire Spencer Steel Company itselt 
mines the ore and makes the steel from 
which it manufactures Clinton Welded 
Fabric. High quality is safeguarded at 
every step. 


Send for our catalog containing useful 
information. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


41 East Forty-second Street 


XWICKWIRE SPENCER 


WY New York City 
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SAVOY HOTEL 


Under Construction in Detroit 


i, 
nr 


Mil 4 


Owners 


R. L. SPITZLEY and PAUL KAMPER 
Architect, LOUIS KAMPER 
Associate Architect, PAUL KAMPER 
Plumbing Jobbers, MURRAY W. SALES CO. 


Plumbing Contractors 
R. L. SPITZLEY HEATING CO. 


Being equipped throughout with the 


atrous 
> 
Flush Valve 


HE Watrous Flush 

Valve _ promotes 
correct sanitation and 
prevents water waste 
by delivering the exact 
quantity of water re- 
quired by the bowl with 
which it is used. A 
thorough flush is assured without expending more 
water than is necessary. The regulating port which 
determines the flow is very easy to adjust, and is 
prevented from clogging by automatic, self-cleans- 
ing mechanism which clears itself of foreign matter 
in the water whenever a flush takes place. 


When the Watrous Flush Valve is installed in 
combination with the Watrous Duojet Closet, the 
water-saving is much augmented, as the latter 
requires only a very limited supply of water for 
a thorough flush and refill. Also, its design avoids 
the danger of clogging. 


WATROUS 
FLUSH 


Write for full details on the 
Watrous Flush Valve and Duojet Closets to 


PLUMBING DIVISION 


Watrous Flush Valves—Duojet Closets—Self-Clos- 
ing Basin Clocks—Combination Lavatory Fixtures 
—Pop-Up Wastes—Liquid Soap Fixtures—etc. 


THE IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 


1238 West Harrison Sireet Chicago 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
H. D. Tuck, 404 Marquette Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

W. E. Blair, Jr., care Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
R. J. Shank, 724 Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. 
Continental Sales Co., 924 Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Charles S. Anderson, 6614 Minne Lusa Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., 237 Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
L. C. Coombs, Rm. 506, 110 W. 11th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wm. P. Horn Co., L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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ANNOUNCING 


THE PFAUDLER 
ALUMINUM 
LAUNDRY CHUTE 


G, Supplementing the glass-lined laundry chute and the steel 
dust chute, The Pfaudler Company now offers an Aluminum 
Chute that will meet every financial consideration. 


G, Built under the same careful supervision you are assured the 
same high quality workmanship. This chute is constructed 
of 1/16” aluminum shell with 4%” throat cylindrically rolled 
and riveted with countersunk aluminum rivets. Flanged ends 
are joined by aluminum bolts, securely packed with 
“Pfaudlerite” gaskets, which makes a watertight connection. 


(i To provide additional strength and durability a glass-lined 
steel elbow is furnished for the bottom of the chute that 
will withstand the severest jolts caused by falling linen. 


Detailed specifications furnished 
upon request 


THE PFAUDLER COMPANY 


Laundry Chute Division, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PFAUDLER 


sSd 
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HE home of National Metal 

Molding Company is Economy, 
National Wiring Products. 

All National men take this oppor- 


YY Ahi 
Yih 
% 


> J 


Pennsylvania, near Ambridge, 
where an entire town is actively 


interested in the production of 
tunity to extend hearty Holiday 


Greetings and to wish you a 
most successful New Year. 


T 
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Awise lavestinent-A well placed Irust/ 


HAT structures require better equipment than buildings such as these—built, as 


they were, to serve for years and years as monuments to civic interest and civic 
> y, 
: ? 
pride? 


Far famed architects and engineers, schooled in the selection of quality equipment, 
specified only dependable materials—for civic pride and the necessity of endurance 
allowed little opportunity for the consideration of any other factor than quality of the 
highest degree. These masters of their art specified “NATIONAL” Pipe along with 


the other dependable equipment—because they considered it a wise investment—a 
well placed trust. 


To those interested in the advantages and use of “NATIONAL” Pipe in fine buildings, 
we offer Bulletin No. 25—“NATIONAL” Pipe in Large Buildings. 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


District Sales Offices iz The Larger C 


How Reuben N. Trane’s Vision 
Revolutionized Heating 


Reuben N. Trane 
President 
The Trane Company 


—the story of today’s outstanding 


ee ee ae 


success in the heating industry 


Less than a year ago, the announce- 
ment by Reuben N. Trane of a new 


type of heating unit, created a 
sensation in the heating field. 
The trade was waiting for 
this achievement and quickly 
responded. Over 1200 orders 
poured in almost over night 
—before a single sample had 
been sent out. 


The overwhelming success of 
Trane HeatCabinets is founded 


The Heating Element: A U-tube with 
closely spaced copper plates attached 
by the patented Trane process. ‘ 


A B 


(A) Cross section view of Trane 
Heat Cabinet as installed in the 
wall. Air inlet and heating ele- 
ment at bottom, air outlet at top. 
(B) Front view of the finished in- 
stallation. Only theinletand outlet 
are visible. Dotted lines indicate 
position of Cabinet in the wall. 


on simple principles, known to -all 
heating men and now applied by Rew 


ben N. Trane in a practical way 
to produce better, quicker heat- 
ing and more beautiful rooms. 


Write today, let us send com- 
plete information regarding 
this revolutionary change in 
heating methods. 


RHE ler AUN Re @) OcM LE ANIET 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
LA CROSSE WISCONSIN 
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Successors to the Radiator 


Baker Building, Minneapolis, Minn. G. M. Orr, Mechanical Engineer. Larson & McLaren, 
Architects. Huston & Company, Heating Contractors. 


First Choice for the 
Big Heating Installations 


The Baker Building, Minneapolis, 
is typical of large modern build- 
ings in which Trane Bellows 
Traps and Trane Bellows Pack- 
less Valves are specified by lead- 
ing architects and engineers. 


Here, 527 Trane Traps and 495 


in the garage shown at the left 
of the picture. 


Long experience has taught the 
heating world that Trane equip- 
ment can be depended upon for 
continuous, efficient operation on 
the largest projects. A Trane job 


Trane Valves were used in the 
main building, together with 43 
Trane Traps and 42 Trane Valves 


is right—or Trane makes it right. 
Every unit is fully guaranteed. 
Write for Bulletin 14. 


THE TRANE COMPANY, 220 Cameron Avenue, La Crosse, Wis., manufacturers of vapor and vacuum heating 
specialties, Heat Cabinets, and pumps. Branches and sales connections at New York, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Newark, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Seattle, Los Angeles, Albany. Minneapolis, Greensboro, N. C., 
New Orleans, Kansas City, Mo., Zanesville, Ohio, Tampa, Fla., Baltimore, Md., Des Moines, Ia., New Haven, Conn., 
Sheboygan, Wis. In England: 22-23 Clerkenwell Close, London, E. C. 1. In Canada: The Trane Company, 23 River 
Street, Toronto, 2; Thomas Robertson & Company, 134 Craig 
Street, West, Montreal; F. S. Murdoch, 4 St. Elmo Block, 
Colony St., Winnipeg; In Japan: Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, 
Ltd., Thermal Supply Department, Tokyo. In China: C. J. 
Doughty & Company, 30 Brenan Road, Shanghai. 


TRANE 


HEATING & 
SPECIALTIES &:. 


Radiator Trap 


Trane 
Bellows 
Packless Valve 
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swimming pool may be beautifully 
designed and built. It may have 

all of the lure of blue water and 
sparkling white tile. But the real deter- 
mining factor of its success is the water. 


If the water in a pool is not properly 
sterilized, sickness and infections may 
result. And if itis sterilized with biting 
chemical germicidals the users run the 
chance of smarting eyes and 
similar discomforts. 


Here is a way to assure the 
success of the pools you de- 
sign and also do away with 
the unpleasantness of biting 
chemicals: Specify R-U-V 
Ultra Violet RaySterilizers on 
the water inlets or recirculat- 
ing systems. 


By this method, powerful ul- 

tra violet rays, produced by 

quartz mercury vapor lamps, 
The R. U. V. Co., Inc. 


383 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


R-U-V Sterilizer 
Type M-A-2 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


penetrate eachdrop ofwater that enters 
the sterilizers — and instantly kill all 
harmfulbacteria. In additiontheserays 
set up a residual germicidal action that 
keeps water pure after it is in the pool. 


And the R-U-V Sterilizer is easy to op- 
erate, because the action is practically 
automatic. There is no dosage to regu- 
late. The bactericidal action is always 
positive and unavoidable. 
And the chemical composi- 
tion isn’t changed in the least. 


If you are interested in pro- 
viding such water for your 
pools—water that feels just 
like Nature intended it to feel 
and is pure enough to drink 
—write for our latest swim- 
ming pool booklet. It contains 
a number of illustrations and 
descriptions of typical R-U-V 
installations. 
James B. Clow & Sons 


201-299 No. Talman Ave. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Ultra Violet Ray Water Sterilization 
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What Makes a Good Swimming Pool? 
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msi New 


Vertical Seat 
instead of horizontal 


THE “AR CHITECLURAID SFO RIUM 


A heating boiler may be of approved design, the 
piping layout correct, the radiation ample, but 
still the comfort and convenience to be derived 
from the system can be marred by an unreliable 
or poorly constructed valve. 


The design of the Jenkins Fig. 700 Modulating 
Valve combines several features that aid in keep- 
ing good heating at its best. 


It is a valve for low-pressure steam, vapor, and 
vacuum heating, differing from present-day 
modulating valves in principle of design, afford- 
ing improvements that make it the most efficient 
valve for heating radiators. 


These are some of its advantages: 


Has a Jenkins Rubber Composition Disc and al- 
ways seats perfectly; scale and core sand cannot 
lodge on seat, because the seat is vertical, not 
horizontal. 


/} 


oa 


enkins 


Always marked with the’ Diamond 


No water-hammer, gurgling, or shock, because 
steam entering radiator is not retarded by re- 
turning condensation. 


Vacuum is under disc, not on top of it, with no 
loss of vacuum when valve is closed. 


No hexagons, but beads or ribs instead which 
conform closely to grip of pipe wrench, thereby 
preventing marring of valve when it is being in- 
stalled. 


Special bonnet construction to prevent leakage 


around spindle. 


The valve is made of bronze, nickel plated. 3- 
inch size, suitable for 100 square feet of radiation. 


We shall be pleased to have a Jenkins Service 
Representative submit a sample for your inspec- 
tion. You incur no obligation in making this 
request. 
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enkins Tigi" 
Modulating Valve 


Keeps food heating at ats best 
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Evernu 


Everlasting Hard Rubber 


Seats 
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A hinge that holds 
forever i 


Evernu—the perfect seat—is made of rubber 
molded in one lasting piece. The hollow center 
provides great strength with lightness. The 
nickel-plated, bar hinge, concealed type, is secured 
by heavy threaded lugs that will hold forever. 


Molded in one lasting piece, an 
Evernu Hard Rubber Seat will 
last forever—there’s practically 
no wear-out to it. 

But what of the hinge? That, 
too, will last forever without the 
slightest loosening of its vice-like 
grip. The pure hard rubber takes 
a steel-like thread. Even after a 
lifetime of service the hinge will 
be as firm as the day it was 
installed—will get tighter as the 
steel lugs “freeze” into rubber. 
This is a bar hinge of the con- 
cealed type and is extra heavy. A 
check is provided on seats with- 
out lids to prevent the seat from 
falling back against the valve, 
wall or tank. There is no metal 
on the top or bottom of the seat. 


The regular equipment is nickel 
plated, cast brass. However, 
architects may, if they wish, 
specify white metal hinges. On 
all Evernu Hard Rubber Seats 
without a cover a check hinge is 
used unless otherwise specified. 


The Evernu Guarantee is un- 
conditional. The hard rubber is 
impervious to acids and cleansers 
and is unaffected by steam and 
low temperature. There is a 
model for every type of bowl. 


In public lavatories, where use 
and abuse are hardest, the Evernu 
is proving its greater durability 
and greater economy. 

Write today for a catalog and 
cross section of an Evernu Seat. 


NEVER SPLIT SEAT COMPANY 


Dept. 1212, Evansville, Indiana, U.S.A. 
Founded 1905 


When a wood seat is 
needed, specify 


NEVER-SPLIT 


It is famous for the bolted 
construction that makes 
splitting, warping, and 
separation of joints im- 
possible. The cross grain 
of the carefully seasoned 
oak and gum runs around 
the hole and withstands 
every strain. Each seat 
is hand-brushed and beau- 
tifully finished, and there 
is a model for every 
type of bowl. 
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FAUCETS 


Santa likes a quiet house 


Santa cares about quiet on Christmas 
Eve. But the home owner and his family 
insist upon it the year ’round. Noisy 
plumbing is out of date. Leaking, gurg- 
ling, sleep-destroying faucets are taboo. 
Hundreds of modern-minded architects 
and builders specify Mueller Faucets, for 
they know that Muellers give the kind of 
service home owners desire. Sixty-nine 
years of quality manufacturing methods 
are behind Mueller dependability. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857) Factories: Decatur, 


Illinois; Port Huron, Michigan; Canadian Factory: MUELLER, 
Limited, Sarnia; Branches: New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles 


eae 
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(MUELLER FAUC 


faucets without a fault 
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Fire Box Type 
Steam or Vapor 
Heating Boiler 


Battery of Excelso Water Heaters Connected 
to Steel Type Heating Boiler 
Typical installation for large apartment houses 
and other larger types of buildings where large 
amounts of hot water are required 


Battery of Excelso Water Heaters Connected 
Up for Larger Requirements 
The Excelso Water Heaters are shown cross 
connected with coal water heater so that either or 
both may be used 


Hot water pi- 
run direct- 
to faucets» 

without stor- - 

age tank. 


Three No. 15 Excelso Water Heaters Con- 
nected in Series to Heating Boiler 
without Stcrage Tank 

This method affords instantaneous heating of 
domestic water without the use of a storage tank. 
Cold water passes through the coil of the first heater, 
then through the coil of the second heater and finally 
through the coil of the third heater 


Typical 
Installations 


icarmathis-page- out 
Pore ours 
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Excelso Water Heater Connected to Square 
Type of Heating Boiler 

Storage tank can be installed in a horizontal or 

vertical position either in the basement or floor above 


Hot Water 
to Fixtures 


_ Heating Water with Live Steam. 

The Excelso Water Heater is used very exten- 
sively for heating water and other liquids by means 
of steam cither with or without thermostatic con- 
trol. Connect steam. into the shell and circulate 
water through the copper coil. Suitable for steam 
pressure up to 50 lb. Reducing valve is used where 
pressure is higher 


Typical steam 
or vapor boiler 
with outside. 
water column 
connection. 


Excelso Water Heater Cross Connected with 
an Automatic Gas Water Heater 
Gas heater for summer use; Excelso Water 
Heater for winter use 


EXCELSO 
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Excelso Water Heater Connected to Heating 
Boiler in Basement with Storage 
Tank in Kitchen 


Gas heater shown for summer use. Storage tank 
may be placed in kitchen or basement, as preferred 


ae 


ny type of 
Oil Burning 
tus 


Excelso Heater Used to Pre-heat Fuel Oil 
7 Typical installation for oil burning apparatus. 
Reduces carbon and noise, and assures better com- 
:‘bustion 


Automatic Expansion 
Tank 


Pipe Loop 
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Residence 


Pipes run 
underground 
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Installation for Heating a Garage by Means 
of Hot Water from a Steam or Vapor 
Boiler Located in Residence 


This method of heating a radiator in a garage 
or other place is very successful. Consult us on any 
special installation and send complete details 


BCE Soe OPE CIALLY 
WORKS, _§INc. 


WATER HEATERS 69 Clyde Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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The “Te-pe-co”’ Integral China Mixing Chamber 
with the Single-stream Integral Nozzle eliminates 
exposed metal above the slab. 


The water enters from both sides of the overflow 
into the Te-pe-co Integral China Mixing Chamber 
before discharging through the Integral Nozzle. 


TE-PE-CO 
Integral Supply Lavatory 


HE Te-pe-co Integral China Mixing Chamber with Single-stream 

Integral Nozzle is the most sanitary supply fixture that can be 
furnished. It makes it possible to wash in running water thoroughly 
tempered in the mixing. This Integral China Mixing Chamber is 
exclusively Te-pe-co. It is what makes our integral nozzle lavatory 
superior to others, since its construction checks the flow of water 
and thoroughly mixes hot and cold. The result is a splashless 
stream of water of ample volume and properly tempered. 


Many of our country’s finest hotels and other buildings have in- 
stalled this type of Te-pe-co Lavatory along with our other All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures. Every natural, mechanical, chemical and finan- 
cial resource available is utilized to build one unvarying quality — 
the best—into this Te-pe-co Ware. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


New York Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 


Rickley Memorial Hospital Drake Hotel 
Philadelphia Springfield, Ohio Chicago. IIl. 
Frank E, Hahn, Archt. Langdon-Hohly & Cram. Archts. Marshall & Fox, Archts. 


Warwick Apt. Hotel 
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write CRANE VALVES 
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Paradise Theater, Crawford Avenue and West End Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Plumbing materials supplied by Crane. Architect, John 
Eberson, Chicago, General contractors, Lind Construction Co. Plumbing contractor, G. Albin Nilson. 


Ray Manufacturing Co. 


For millions of monotonous, work-filled, 
worry-ridden lives, the doors of the motion 
picture theater swing open into a land of 
no-matter-how-impossible dreams. Into the 
unfettered thrill of bold adventuring, the 
silken couches of languorous luxury, the soft 
music of love in spring, the elusive light of 


beauty, and the lure of far romance. 


To create a setting worthy of the dream, 
architects who specialize in theater build- 
ing, prosaically plan. An exterior promis- 


PLUMBING FOR THE LAND OF DREAMS 


ing unaccustomed delight; foyer, auditori- 
um, and retiring rooms worthy of princess 
and hero on holiday; nothing anywhere dis- 
maying the precious, fugitive illusion. 


To such planning, Crane plumbing fixtures, 
valves and fittings have been found to be 
exceptionally well adapted. Graceful lines 
of fixtures fitting harmoniously into the dec- 
orative scheme; valves and fittings me- 
chanically perfect and trouble free; leave 
no flaw to break the delicate thread. 


RANE 


Address all inquiries to Crane Co., Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, HAVANA 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
CIE CRANE: PARIS, BRUSSELS 


Heating contractors, W. 8. 
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Madbury Lavatory 
—a type for each 


particular bathroom 
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The 


HE Maddock “Madbury” Lavatory of Durock is the last word in beauty, con- 
venience, cleanliness and durability. 
The larger illustration shows the pedestal style; the smaller, the leg style. Both 
are identical in every detail except the method of support. 


Because the leg style costs less to manufacture, it may be furnished at a some- 
what lower price than the pedestal style; also it may be supplied, if desired, in 
a smaller size. 


Both styles are made of all white Durock, including trimmings. Durock will not 
chip, crack, craze nor discolor. 


The “Madbury” is the only lavatory made with a self-cleansing overflow, insur- 
ing complete sanitation. Hot and cold water, mixed to any desired temperature, 
is directed to the center of bowl in a single stream. There is a large square 
bowl with anti-splash rim. 

Durock lavatories remain new indefinitely. They can always be kept spotlessly 
clean by merely wiping with a damp cloth. 


Write us for as many copies as you can use of our booklet, “Maddock Bathrooms”. 
They will help you “sell” clients on quality fixtures, and make them more ap- 
preciative of such fixtures when recommended. There will be no charge for 


the booklets. 
THOMAS MADDOCK’S SONS COMPANY 


Oldest Sanitary Potters in America 


Trenton, N. J. 


MADDOCK 


DUROCK Bathroom ©quipment 


DUROCK 


the perfect material for 
bathroom equipment 
is stain 


proof 


[2a is often dropped on the 
lavatory basin. It will leave an 
indelible stain on ordinary coated 
ware but can be readily wiped off 
of a Durock lavatory. 


Durock cannot be stained. 
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| All details of various types of shower installa- 
tions are shown in this catalog 


. < Ss if % 


A. LA: eo, DHS 
Speakman Showers and Fixtures 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEAN One 


wi vigumnyg 
409 NViVvaas 


AKRY, 
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You really should have this Speakman catalog in your files. 
It is made up especially to give you the information you 
need most when planning the bathroom. Not only are vari- 
ous types of Speakman Showers illustrated and described 
in detail, but illustrations of Speakman bath and lavatory 
fixtures are included as well. In sending for the Speakman 
loose-leaf catalog, use the coupon if more convenient. 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY. Wilmington, Del. 


Please send me your catalog H in loose-leaf form; also reprint 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


of your eleven pages in Sweet’s Architectural Catalog, 1925-26 
y p 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS S : poss 


and FIXTURES 


Reviews of Manufacturers’ Publications 


SANYMETAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Cleveland. “Sany- 
Metal Products.” A manual on the advantages of their use. 


Partitions, screens, etc., are necessary in countless in- 
stances to divide large floor areas into rooms or private 
offices, and in a somewhat different form to enclose toilets, 
shower baths and other utilities, particularly in manufac- 
turing structures, schools, or in fact a building of any sort 
which is used by large numbers of people. This helpful 
brochure illustrates and describes a valuable line of metal 
partitions and screens designed for these purposes, and 
also the metal doors which are often used even when the 
partitions themselves are of slate or marble. The booklet 
explains by working drawings and diagrams the correct 
use of these partitions and doors and the many small 
parts or details which go with them to complete installation. 


BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING CO., Cincinnati. “Bishopric 
Sunfast Finish.” A desirable coating, in color, for stucco. 


In this folder data are given regarding “Bishopric Sunfast 
Finish,” which is being widely used throughout America 
with good results. Used for the finishing coat of a new 
house or for renovating a structure already built, it gives 
the color which adds to the interest and attractiveness of 
any building. “Sunfast” is practical because it can be ap- 
plied quickly over any exterior brick, cement, concrete or 
steel surface. It mixes readily and easily, spreads smoothly 
and forms a permanent coating. Dampness in the air serves 
to increase the setting and adhesive powers of “Sunfast,” 
instead of retarding them as in the case of oil finishes. 
“Sunfast” is a permanent, dampproof coating of great 
bonding power. It comes as a dry powder in an air-tight 
metal drum, and is mixed only with water at the building site. 
This folder gives illustrations of many buildings stucco coated. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., INC., Newark. “Swim in Drink- 
ing Water.” An important work on bathing pool building. 


The owners of bathing pools have been quick to find 
that unless some means be used for purifying and keeping 
pure the water which fills them, a pool may easily hecome 
a menace to health instead of the aid to health which it 
should be. If each individual could have a pool for his 
sole use, with a constant inflowing stream of pure water, 
swimming pool purification would be unnecessary. But just 
as soon as a pool is used by others a health problem is 
created, for contamination from one bather pollutes the 
entire pool and comes in contact with every other bather. 
This brochure describes a method by means of which a pool 
may be kept filled with water as pure as that meant for 
drinking and absolutely sterilized by chloronization. The 
booklet describes the process and the mechanism employed, 
and the wide adoption of the method is attested by three 
closely printed pages giving names of institutions where it 
is used, such as clubs, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W.C. A. buildings. 


ZOURI DRAWN METALS CO., Chicago Heights, TIl. 
“The Business of Buying a Store Front.” 


The immense improvement which has characterized the 
designing of shop fronts during the last few years is due, 
more than to anything else, to the wide use of steel in 
constructing them. The heavy and cumbersome wood mul- 
lions and muntins which were used until the advent of steel 
afforded but small opportunity for exercising that grace 
and finesse in design which, it is now found, are to be 
had without much effort when use is made of the slender 
(though extremely strong) members of steel which hold 
plate glass in the strictest alignment and at angles quite 
impossible when wood was used. This brochure is issued 
by a firm well known for its steel used in shop fronts. 
It gives illustrations of quite a number of excellent, well 
designed fronts of several types——windows arranged in the 
usual, conventional way; windows deeply recessed, often 
so much so as to give a “corridor” effect; windows planned 
on the “island” principle, etc., and with each is given the 
plan required to make the illustration’s meaning quite 
clear. This brochure should be had by every architect. 
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BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC., New York. “Distine- 
tive Floors.” A useful work on a highly important topic. 


The richness and dignity of many interiors, particularly 
those of a more or less public nature, may be attributed 
very largely to their floors. Floors of wood often possess 
certain disadvantages, and people have even been known 
to object to the use of marble owing to its hardness and 
coldness, There is now available, however, a type of 
flooring which possesses all the architectural value and 
dignity of marble,—even presenting much the appearance 
of marble,—without marble’s disadvantages. The claims 
of this admirable flooring material are presented in this 
and various other booklets issued by the Bonded Floors 
Co., Inc., these publications illustrating uses of the material 
which are sure to increase or extend their already wide use. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., Inc., Newark. “What Is 
Pure Water?” A booklet on purifying water for public use. 


One extremely important detail of the work of public 
health departments has to do with preserving the purity of 
water supplies. Securing water for a large city is likely to 
involve far more of a problem than might be supposed. Few 
cities can draw their water from a fresh water lake, as is 
done by Chicago, and generally a vast area is required for 
the collecting of water, and the water when secured must be 
purified and treated by various processes before it is pumped 
by the water works into the homes where it is used. This 
brochure is one of a series issued by the Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc. in which various phases of public health engineer- 
ing are discussed. The booklet deals with the sterilization 
or water supplies, the disinfecting of sewage and the proper 
care of bathing pools, and the relation of all these to public 
health. The work is a valuable treatise on water supply. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Chicago. “A Book 
of Beautiful Homes,” A work illustrating progress in design. 


During the early days of the use of “concrete masonry” 
the complaint was often made that buildings so constructed 
were wanting in grace of design. They sometimes seemed 
to possess a certain awkwardness which was not found in 
structures built of other materials—of brick or wood, for 
example. That this disadvantage has been overcome and 
that architects have learned: to use the material is abun- 
dantly proved by the illustrations in this brochure devoted 
to building by these methods. -It presents illustrations of 
houses, chiefly of small or medium sizes, from almost every 
section of the country, built of concrete block, building 
tile or concrete brick, given various interesting textures 
by the stucco applied to the concrete masonry walls. Many 
of these houses are extremely good, as to both design 
and plan, and with several of them (particularly with those 
most strongly marked as to style) there are given small illus- 
trations of the textures used upon them for surfacing walls. 


CLINTON METALLIC PAINT CO.. Clinton, N. Y. “Some- 
thing New in Stucco.” The helpfulness of color in stucco. 


This folder describes the widely known “Clinton Colors,” 
specified by architects and used by builders and contractors 
since 1887. With them an almost unlimited variety of 
effects can be obtained in colored stucco, colors used singly 
or in various pleasing combinations. Their use involves no 
real difficulty or disappointments if specifications furnished 
by the manufacturers are followed with care. Color com- 
binations harmonizing with various surroundings can be had 
all the way from tones of a soft and subdued warmth, ap- 
propriate for a home, up to rich and vivid hues suitable for 
use where the advertising value of striking novelty is sought. 
Irregularity and multi-colored effects in stucco work are 
becoming increasingly popular, evidenced by the large num- 
ber of cases where the sweep of the trowel is emphasized and 
where its traces lend an added interest to the wall facing. 
Houses built in a Spanish type of architecture, theaters, 
pavilions, stores and other buildings, all provide interesting 
and practical subjects for the use of single or multi-colored 
stucco, as is being found in many parts of the country. 
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That important new fixture 


~fhHée KOHLER ELECTRIC SINK 


Not since Kohler introduced the 
“Viceroy” built-in bath have archi- 
tects been given the opportunity to 
work with a new plumbing fixture 
so important in its possibilities as 


the Kohler Electric Sink. 


Here is, at last, the modern sink, 
incorporating the perfected electrical 


dishwasher. It isa fixture as beautiful 
as it is efhcient—with a well-nigh 
irresistible aesthetic and practical 
appeal for every woman. 


The Kohler Electric Sink is made 
in models suitable for all home and 
apartment installations. You are 
invited to write for full particulars. 


KOHLER CO, Founded 1873, KOH LER,WIS. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan ,Wis.- Branches in Principal Cities 


KOH LERoFKOHLER 


Plumbing Fixtures 
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Reviews and Announcements 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Allentown, Pa., and 
Chicago. “Building Better Homes.” 


The publications of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
are useful and valuable to architects and builders largely 
because they deal in a practical way with the fundamentals 
of the use of concrete masonry. In this brochure there 
are reviewed some of the results of the competition held 
in the fall of 1925 for designs of moderate cost, fire- 
safe houses of Portland cement concrete masonry, the 
designs received being published in the booklet ‘“Twenty- 
eight Better Homes.” Four of the prize-winning designs 
have been actually built by the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co, in New York, Chicago, Kansas City, and Birming- 
ham, Ala., and the purpose in issuing this brochure is to 
illustrate to those interested the methods used in these 
instances and the excellent results obtained. The booklet 
is lavishly illustrated with views,—of the sites before the 
buildings were begun; views taken at different stages of 
building; views of the completed houses, showing their 
different elevations; and views also of the interiors, fully 
furnished. There are also given the specifications used for 
the houses, the quantities of materials used for at least 
one house, and the actual costs of the houses built in 
Chicago, Kansas City and Birmingham, all being useful data. 


RODDIS LUMBER AND VENEER CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
“Roddis Doors for Hospitals.” An important work on doors. 


Architects who build hospitals and convalescent homes 
know that doors for such buildings differ in certain respects 
from those used in structures of other types. This booklet 
is devoted to the “flush door,” which had its beginnings in 
hospital uses. Disinfectants, scientific ventilation, proper 
dieting, clean and sanitary rooms, and other contributions 
to the betterment of public health and living conditions had 
their first employment by hospitals; so did flush doors. 
Although now used extensively in buildings of other na- 
tures, the flush door remains primarily a hospital door. 
The Roddis X-ray Door is a specialized contribution to 
hospital equipment. To the eye, the door has the same 
beauty of appearance as the standard Roddis door, but in 
the center of the door is placed a thick, continuous sheet 
of lead. This is bolted in place securely with lead-covered 
bolts. On the outside are the usual two layers of veneer, 
the surface veneer being finished as wanted. This X-ray 
door was designed by an architect of long experience in 
hospital designing, who desired to get away from the cus- 
tomary heavy, awkward and unsightly lead door used for 
X-ray rooms. It can be furnished in any desired size and 
finish, and with lead armament sufficient for any situation. 


CHICAGO PUMP CO., Chicago. “Flush-Kleen” Dry Basin 
Sewage Ejector.” Bulletin No. 126. 


In this brochure there are explained and illustrated the 
most recent developments reached by this concern in its 
sewage ejector pumps. The booklet is devoted to the 
“Flush-Kleen,” regarding which it says: “The strainer it- 
self consists of a cast iron screen 18 inches in diameter. 
This screen is of 1l-inch mesh and jis enclosed in a special 
cast iron housing. The screen is of a different type than 
has been heretofore used on centrifugal ejectors, and it 
operates upon a unique principle. This principle is the 
reversal of flow of water through the screen. The strainer 
chamber is placed in the ejector pit between the inlet and 
the pump casing. This means that all sewage entering the 
wet basin must first pass through this strainer, then through 
the pump and into the basin. When the water rises in 
the wet basin to a predetermined height, the switch is closed. 
The pump starts and reverses the flow of water, pumping 
the water out of the wet basin, through the strainer and 
into the sewer. All solids and foreign matter collected 
by the screen are carried into the sewer by this outward 
flow of water. The velocity of the water flowing out of 
the pump and through the screen is great. It is from four, 
to five times the velocity of the water entering the wet basin.” 


TODHUNTER, INC., 414 Madison Avenue, New York. 
“Franklin Stoves.” Authentic reproductions of old examples. 


The building in practically every new house of at least 
one wood-burning fireplace and the extensive re-fitting for 
use of many old fireplaces which years ago were “bricked 
up” have brought a demand for a substitute when a fire- 
place does not exist. Happily an excellent substitute is not 
difficult to obtain, for the “Franklin stove,’ named after its 
inventor in 1742 and widely used during colonial and post- 
colonial times, is being well reproduced. It adds to the 
comfort and cheer given by an open fire the practical heat- 
ing advantages of a stove, which of course gives to the 
room where it stands the heat which the actual fireplace 
would send up the chimney. This particular folder lists 
and illustrates a few of the fine Franklin stoves offered by 
this well known firm,—old examples carefully reproduced, 
together with the andirons, fire irons, etc., which go with them. 


Harkness & Lockyer announce the opening of new offices 
for the practice of architecture at Gulfport, Miss. 


C. L. Hutchisson announces his removal from 400 State 
Office Building to 209 Staples-Powell Building, Mobile. 


Louis G. Lestremps, architect, Borden Block, Fall River, 
Mass., wishes to secure the services of a draftsman who has 
had five or six years’ experience. 


C. William Swanson would appreciate the catalogs and 
other publications issued by manufacturers, mailed to him 
at 21 High Street, Pawtucket, R. I., where he has opened 
an office for the practice of architecture. 


The Builders’ Association, Railway Exchange Annex, 
Kansas City, desires the catalogs and other publications 
issued by manufacturers of building materials. The As- 
sociation maintains a service bureau for the use of archi- 
tects, engineers, contractors, builders, and others interested. 


Wanted: A man to call on the architects in the interests 
of a nationally known manufacturer of high quality 
enamels, wall coatings and varnishes. An acquaintance 
with architects and their problems and also an acquaintance 
with the materials used in building construction are required. 
Address, giving full particulars, Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 393 
Freeman Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 


The librarian of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute is 
anxious to secure copies of THrE ARCHITECTURAL Forum for 
December, 1925 and March, 1926, to complete his files. 
He would appreciate hearing from anyone having these 
copies for disposal. Communications should be addressed 
to Frederic Child Biggin, Head Professor of Architecture, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 


VAN RENSSELAER P. SAXE, C.E. 


Consulting Engineer 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Baltimore 


Knickerbocker Building 
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Photo by Leet Bros., Washington, D. C. 


Permanent! 


Congressional Country Club, Washington, D. C. 
Contractor, M. Serretto, Washington, D. C. 
Architect, Philip M, Jullien, Washington, D.C. 


The concrete flocrs of this Washington Country Club 
will never dust or wear 


HERE will never be any dusty, worn-out concrete 

floors in the Congressional Country Club in Wash- 
ington. Mr. M. Serretto, the Washington contractor, 
recently treated all the concrete floors in this building 
with Lapidolith. He knew that this floor hardener would 
permanently guarantee floors that are dustproof, water- 
proof, and wearproof. 

Lapidolith is a liquid chemical. This compound can be 
applied as easily as water, and dries overnight. It is re- 
markable how quickly Lapidolith penetrates the porous 
cement, fills in the voids and binds the concrete particles 


TRADE 


MARK 


together. It changes even an old concrete floor surface 
into a dense, smooth structure that is as wear-resisting 
as granite. 

Lapidolith has been used by leading architects and 
contractors for more than fifteen years. Lapidolith is 
used by the Campbell Soup Company, Fisher Body 
Company, Ford Motor Company, Standard Oil Com- 
panies, Swift and Company, Kresge Stores, McCrory 
Stores and many others that are equally well known. We 
will gladly send you samples and literature that will give 
you more complete information about this product. 
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Other Sonneborn Products 


CEMCOAT-—A paint that stays white longer than any similar paint; 
can be washed again and again; sticks to brick or concrete as easily as 
to wood; and usually requires one less coat. Made for both interiors 
and exteriors in white and colors, and in gloss, eggshell, or flat enamel 
finish. 

STORMTIGHT—The famous semi-liquid compound for mending 
and preserving roofs. This thick, adhesive, rubberlike material can be 
applied by anyone, over any kind of roof, and it gives a tight new sur- 
face that lasts for years. Mends one leak or waterproofs an entire 
roof surface. 


HYDROCIDE—A complete line of water-proofing and damp- 
proofing products for walls, copings, foundations, etc. There is a spe- 
cial Hydrocide for each class of use. For instance, on exterior walls 
Hydrocide Colorless retains the natural beauty of the wall. 


LIGNOPHOL-—A preservative dressing for wood floors that pene- 
trates and restores the natural oil and gum of the wood. Lignophol 
prevents rotting, drying out, and splintering; it is not sticky; it can 
easily be washed; and does away with ordinary floor oils. 


Send for free sample of any of these products 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


114 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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{ILLINOIS ENGINEERING CO. 


Inter-Office Gorrespondencé 
Chicago » Nov. 1, 1926. 


Gentlemen: 


Among October gales, we note orders from ot for the following 


Corporations: 

American Gan CO->» Pacific Telephone and Telegraph CO.s 
American Express Co.» Generel rire Extinguisher Company » 
American Shipbuilding Co.» Rockwood sprinkler Company » 
American Fork and Hoe CO.» Beer. gturtevant Company » 
Armour & Company >» winnesota steel Company » 
owift & Company » Gah Pp, RY.» 

gtandard Oil Co. of california, TC .cert. Reis 

gtandard Oil Co. of Ohio, G. M. & St. Pp. R. R.» 

Pure Oil Gompany » See WU, & Oe RYs2 
ginclair oil Company » New York Gentral FP. +» 
Dupont Company » Bessemer and Lake Erie R. Re» 
nen Dupont deNemours Co.» Va eet Sa RY.» 

Corn Products Refining Con» Reading R. har 

National Biscuit Company » Pullman Company » 

A, G. gpaul ding & Bros.» Nash Motors, 

National Lead Company >» packard Motor Cat Gompany » 
National Fireproofing Co.» Willard storage Battery, 
Wurlitzer Company >» Electric gtorage Battery, 
Battle creek ganitarium, Atwater Kent Company » 

Libvbvey Glas Company » Delco Light Company,» 

Barber Asphalt Company » Fisher Body Company, 

New Jersey Zinc Gompany » Great Western Power CO-» 
gimonds Saw Company » . Indiana Gas a Electric CO.» 
Doage ufe¢. Company > No. Indiané Power Gompany » 
Gentral uf¢e. District, Commonwealth Edison Company » 
city of Cleveland, Interstate Power CO.» 

Cook County» Illinois, Ya. Western Power CO->» 

Gity and County San Francisco» New York steam CO.» 

Crane Company » Ohio Baison Gompany » 
Walworth Company » Florida East Coast Hotels Co. 


This list made up from 4 single month's pusiness>s reads Like 

a gection of the New York Stock Exchange list, and 4t4 is very grati- 
fying to know that the merit of our products is 80 generally recog- 
nized bY such Gorporations. 


The above is sangible evidence of our unusual success, OUt 
products not only stay sold, without service, put one gale nearly 
always jeads to repeat orders. 


Yours very +ruly, 
ILLINOIS ENGINEERING COMPANY. 


BY 
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And each with its own set of Problems | 


When space limitations placed on the 
size of the bathroom presenta problem 
of arrangement and choice of fixtures, 
the answer will be found in an Eljer 
catalog. 


Among a number of | x a: oo, 


special designs to fit sucha // 


condition is The Franklin , a 


Lavatory, No. 197, with a ——~< 


17” x 22” slab. This beauti- 2 yu e) 


ful fixture of vitreous china | 
(as fine as that used in | 
French table china) pro- | 
vides the same size bowl | 
usually found with a 24” | 
slab. It not only saves space | 
but pocket-books as well, ; 
for it costs no more than cS) 


E L| 


VITREOUS CHINA 


ordinary ware of the same bowl size. 

Familiarity with Eljer fixtures in 
their various special as well as staple 
designs, will often prove both a time 


and money-saver. A catalog 
will be gladly forwarded at 


5 once. 


Eljer Co., Ford City, Pa. 


Plants at Ford City, Pa. 
and Cameron, W. Va. 


Eljer China is similar in tex- 
ture to the finest French 
Table China—but with the 
| added toughness necessary to 
i withstand rough usage. Acid- 
proof and rust-proof. 


ER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


It’s So 


URN to Sweet’s and use the 
/ Medusa Catalogs there. 
Medusa White Cement, Pages 
341 to 349; Medusa Water- 
proofing, Pages 118 to 121. 


You'll find these to be accu- 
rate, time saving aids to you 
or your specifications writer. 


Specifying Medusa becomes 


Easy to Specify Medusa 


an easy task and your work 
will receive the protection of 
permanence in its final form. 


We will gladly supplement 
the information in Sweet’s 
with our own catalogs. The 
Medusa Pool Book and the 
Medusa Concrete Products 
Book would prove of interest 
to you. May we send copies? 


THE SANDUSKY CEMENT COMPANY 


The Engineers’ Building 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Medusa White Portland. Cement, (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing 
(Powder or Paste); Medusa Gray Cement (Plain and: Waterproofed); and Medusa Cement Paint. 


“CEMENTILE” comes in 
three types; Red Interlocking 
for pitched roofs; Flat and 
Channel for flat or pitched 
roofs where it is desired to 
waterproof with a composition 
covering. 


“CEMENTILE” is laid di- 


rectly on the roof purlins. 


At left: Cementile Inter- 
locking and flat tile types 
of roof construction—the 
latter used also for the 
gutters. 


Ford Motor Co. assembly 
plant at Somerville, Mass. 
Albert Kahn, Inc. 
Architects and Engineers. 


“CEMENTILE” Roofs on _ 
Ten Different Ford Plants 


Certainly this is a record which speaks well for Cementile— 
as anyone will recognize who is familiar with the rigid standards 
which the Ford Motor Company insist upon. These installations 
called for a total of 2,000,000 square feet of this permanent, fire- if 
safe roofing. | 

Cementile was specified on these ten Ford plants because 
experience has proven Cementile safe, permanent, and economical lh 
—Cementile takes the maintenance out of roofing. a 

Leading architects know the value of Cementile. Careful | 
buyers like the Ford Motor Company are sold on Cementile for 
permanent low-cost roofing. You should know the facts about 


Cementile, too. rite for the Cementile Catalog —today. 


American Cement Tile 
Manufacturing Company 


1201 Oliver Building 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


. PLANTS: Wampum, Pa, + Lincoln, N. J. *~* Birmingham, Ala. : 
OFFICES: Pittsburgh »™+ New York »™+ Philadelphia *~+ Birmingham *~+ Atlanta 
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